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tlie Stat^ as for the individual citizen. 
Towards otiier S^^tes, Rome followed the 
safh& standard as it req .>ed the citizens 
to fJoserve among themselves. Their policy 
was not always above criticism. Tempta¬ 
tions and greed for power came.their way 
too, and they often succumbed. The total 
destruction ^ Carthage was an act of 
sheer aggression. For years together the 
grey eyes of Cato, the Censor, had sparkled, 
and his hair, grown white, stood on end, 
when day in and day out, whatever the 
main subject of his speech, the inflexible 
old senator always ended with the words: 
•''C-'^bRge must be destroyed.” The city 
was de.->tn>yed. It was a mean and dis¬ 
graceful act when the citizens had already 
submitted without terms to the mercy of the 
conquerors. But it was never sought to 
be justified on the grounds of the “ vital 
interests” of the State. Roman public policy 
recognized no differnce between a public 
and a pri'’"'.te offence. No proposal was 
ever made to exonerate Brutus for the 
murder jf Cmsar, nor was it condoned 
for “reasons of State”. Marcus Aurelius 
never referred to “reasons of State”, or 
State-policy, or “vital interests” in. all 
that he wrote; and Gibbon has described 
the happy conditions in the age of the 
Antonines when the same private code of 
morality was applied to the supreme 
government of the State, and the emperors 
considered themselves as the accountable 
ministers of the country’s laws. 

Very few modern statesmen have resisted 
the plea that “vital interests” and “reasons 
of State” make a moral wrong a political 
right. It took long after the Christian era 
for this doctrine to take root. For over 
fifteen hundred years there was no distinc¬ 
tion between State and private morality in 
Europe. What was wrong for the man 
was wrong for the nation. It was not 
alleged that the State’?? ^noral duty was 
over-ridden by the necessity of preservation, 
nor was a wrongful war condoned on 
the grounds of political expediency. The 
monarchs who reigned in mediaeval 
Europe were not all models of perfection, 


but they did not set their duties as rulers 
above their duties as men. When the 
French King was captured by the Black 
Prince and taken prisoner to England, it 
was agreed that he should be released on 
paying a ransom. He was allowed to 
return to his own country to collect the/^ 
ransom, but he could not get the money. 
He refused to go behind his agreement, 
and brushing aside the sophistries of his 
Councillors, went back to England and 
remained a prisoner all his life. Personal 
sense of honour triumphed over political 
necessity. In the same spirit, centuries 
before him, the Roman General, Regulus, 
went back to the Carthaginians who left 
him, with eyelids cut off, to die under the 
blinding sun. In the later years of the 
mediicval ages, the standard of public 
morality gradually declined, perhaps in 
anticipation of the growing doctrine of 
State-sovereignty. The limits of political 
necessity were explained with brutal realism 
by the Florentine statesman, Machiavelli, 
who stood for all that was wicked and' 
reactionary in the system of government. 
International policies were for him divorced 
from morals, and material force was the 
master-key to civil policy. From his times 
we begin to hear of “reasons of State”. In 
a later century when the Austrian Emperor, 
referring to Napoleon, told Metternich : 
‘bBut are not a dead man’s wishes sacred 
the Chancellor drew himself up to his full 
height and replied: “And what about 
reasons of State, sire? No moral question, 
no family affection, not even religion itself 
can prevail when the fate of the Empire 
is at stake.” This was in the true 

Machiavellian style. Where the safety of the 
country was concerned, there was no such 
thing as justice an'd injustice. There were 
no crimes in politics, only mistakes, some¬ 
times blunders. What policy required, justice 
must sanction. This was his teaching. 
Safer it was, according to him,' to be 
feared tljiah loved. No wonder that 

Diderot should have thought that much 
of what the Florentine wrote might well 
be headed; “ The circumstances under 
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which it is right lor a Prince to be 
a scoundrel.” 

,1 It was about the time when State-selhsh- 
^^ness was growing that Hugo Grotius, the 
(amous Dutch jurist, asserted that States 
owed duties to each other. He saw the 
dreadful anarchy that resulted from the 
war-wasted condition of Europe, and set 
about to solve the problem whether there 
was also a law between States as there 
was between individuals. Before his time, 
Dante had declared in favour of one 
supreme law that should be binding on 
all nations to keep them from warring 
among themselves. Grotius too conceived 
of a law between States which he called 
the Law of Nations. The law which was 
to regulate the conduct of States towards 
each other was, according to him, based 
on the ancient and universal rule called 
the Law of Nature, and the Law of Nature 
• was nothing more than the old and inflexible 
moral law which binds mankind. His famous 
yvork was the first book of international law 
^that appeared in modern Europe. What we 
no'w mean or do not mean by that stiil 
nebulous expression “international law,” 
began with Grotius. The lessons of his time 
come home to us with renewed significance 
in these days when the gospel of law and 
order which he put forward is being set 
at naught in so many quarters. The 
condition of the world over which he 
looked out from his study-window boie a 
poignant resemblance to the disorder of 
our own times. 

State-selfishness was a predominant 
sentiment in the eighteenth century, although 
statesmen were not wanting who had high 
ambitions for public service. It was, however, 
no longer uncommon for a minister of Stale 
to put the interests of his country above 
every other consideration in foreign affairs 
for the purposes of self-advancement. The 
invasion of Sdesia, an Austrian province, 
and its seizure by Frederick II of Prussia, 
is a glaring illustration. Silesia became a 
*EuropeaA question when England joined 
hands with Austria, and France with 
^ Prussia. Gradually hostilities ' extended 


THE NATIONS 

from Europe to India and Canada, and 
Macaulay wrote scathingly that “ in order 
that he (i.e., Frederick) might rob’ a 
neighbour whom he had promised to defefld, 
black men fought on the coast of 
Coromandel, and red men scalped each 
other by the Great Lakes of N/Jrtli,America”. 
Having seized Silesia, he kept it, and all 
Europe was in turmoil. The various 
partitions of Poland are another illustration. 
That unhappy country has had no peace 
for more than a century, But the last \ 
chapter of its history has not yet been 
written. 

At the end of that century, France was 
in revolution. It was upon a Europe of 
kings and nobles that the storm swept in 
•all its fury. Reasons of State had wrought 
havoc in the past. And yet, according to 
John Morley, the most imposing, of all 
incarnations of the doctrine that “ reasoris 
of State” covered everything was Napoleon. 
He sacrificed all the higher print^’iples of 
morality, but perhaps less for the sake of 
the State than to satisfy his** overvaulting 
passion for personal domination. He 
conquered neighbouring peoples and annex¬ 
ed their countries. When the countries 
retaliated by war, he conquered them again 
and annexed more territory. He built up 
a colossal edifice by cannon-shot, cemented 
with the blood of a score of nations. 
God was on the side of the heaviest 
artillery, he once said ; but he found his 
mistake in 1815, when two hundred and 
fifty of his guns were silenced by a 
smaller number of the other side, That 
year is not only famous for Waterloo 
but also for the formation of the Holy 
Alliance which for the first time in history 
prescribed the highest standard of State 
conduct. It talked of the “ reciprocal 
relations of the States’’ and of the precepts 
of “Justice, Chri.stian Charily, and Peace”. 
The document opened “ in the name of the 
most Holy and Indivisible Trinity”, though 
its authors—Russia, Austria, and Prussia— 
were a very divisible trinity indeed. But 
it made a great beginning, even though 
only on paper. The agonies of the 
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Naooleonic wars, the flagrant disregard of 
all moral principles by Napoleon, the 

eloquence of Chateaubriand, and the 

teachings of international lawyers, all 

contributed to the recognition of the 

moral law as a guide in international 
relations. It led to the system of 
consultation and conference known as the 
Concert of Europe. It was a system worth 
trying. It was tried, but failed. From 
1859 to 1871, a succession of wars broke 
out, and the moral law was again discarded. 
International relations founded on principles 
of State-sov'’ereignty could not succeed in 
establishing the rule of righteousness on 
earth. There was no stern international 
moralist at the time, and Bismarck showed 
utter unconcern ior the moral sanction. 
He refused to accept even the possibility 
of a State acting in any other way except 
in pursuance of a policy of ruthless self- 
interest irfiended to make the State more 
powerful than its neighbours. He was too 
cynical to allow moral considerations to 
influence his plans. Other nations, more 
humanitarian in policy, have also not been 
•above reproach. A hiatus in the applica¬ 
tion of moral principle to the government 
of a vast empire has more than once 
vitiated the history of British Imperialism 
in the past. The cement of every civilized 
society is justice. And there is, and 
always will be, a crying need for justice 
between nation and nation. Without justice, 
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honesty, and freedom there can • be no 
civilization. That is the eternal vision 
of history. 

This brings a short review of the historv 
of international morality down to 1914. 
What little of moral distinction between 
right and wrong there remained was 
destroyed by the theory of the “ scrap 
of paper”. When ‘Peace’ came in 1919, 
another history began, the history, as we 
now know, of the twenty years between 
two wars. It started in exhaustion and 
hope. The exhaustion was a war-worn 
world; the hojie was the League, of 
Nations. It ended in disillusion and 
disaster. The disillusion came with 
Abyssinia ; the disaster followed after 
Munich. The nineteen twenties and 
thirties are too near to be seen in history, 
and the forties have begun with another 
war, as if it was still necessary to teach * 
mankind the unlearnt lesson of the elemen¬ 
tary fact of the unity of the world. It i* ' 
easy enough to theorize about the bona- 
of war. They know it best who have 
shared “ the soldier’s crucifixion and his 
blinding, revealing vision”. The broken 
nations of Europe will tell their own 
tales in the future. But the dream of a 
world-empire is as of old still a mirage 
in the desert; and around it— 

” iKimidle.ss ai)d »bare 
Tho luuo and levol suiuls Jtrf'tch far away.” 


THE FALL OF THE IDOLS 

By Dr. Sir C. P. RAMASAWAMI AlYER. k.c.s.i. 


D ean INGE has been long known as 
one of the most thoughtful and 
certainly one of the most determined and 
plain-spoken of those who have discoursed 
on the present discontents. His book 
‘ The Fall of the Idols ' (Putnam, London) 
is typical of his outlook. 

In the essay on Democracy, for instance, 
the Dean summarises its advantages as 


diftuslng a sense of responsibility and 
wide spread political wisdom and blurring 
class distinctions. At the same time, he 
does not hesitate to point out that J 
democracy as understood in England works j 
moderately well only until a nation is 
fundamentwlly united and unwilling to ** 
carry quarrels to extremities. With charac- ' 
lerislic acuteness, the author points out' 
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that any powerful organisation within a 
iSate which will resort to direct action or 
will stick at nothing, can make democratic 
Government impossible. He also emphasises 
what has been always obvious, namely, 
that when a country is either engaged 
in a war or is in danger of revolution, 
institutions have to be remodelled to meet 
the crisis. But the real weakness of 
democracies according to the Dean is in 
the direction of foreign policy and those 
pages (98-107j in the present book which 
give a summary of the strength and 

weakness of the Anglo-Saxon system of 
Government in relation to foreign affairs 
are most instructive. Democracy is, 
according to him, an experiment in one 
of the most difficult of all arts, namely, 
that of governing human beings ; and the 
limitations of universal suffrage and 
popular Government and their inter-relation 
and the problem as to how far communism 
and democracy are compatible with each 
other are other matters which are dis- 
^^ussed with a rare grasp of fundamentals. 

The analysis of the rise and development 
of the dictators is also of deep interest. 
Very few will differ from the reverend 
author when he says that, after all, people 
have to choose between several evils and 
he endeavours to prove that the evils of 
dictatorship are most patent when it 
embodies, as it often does, crowd morality 
at its worst, He arrives at the uneasy 
but perhaps inevitable conclusion that lor 
the time being there is no alternative to 
democracy. 

One of the most constructive essays in 
the book is headed ‘ Economism and 
dealing with the ideal of economic equality, 
he describes the over-estimation of the 
importance of money as a means to 
Ivippiness, the decay of the hierarchical 
organisation of society and the transference 
. of pblilical power as at the root of the 
troubles ol today. Emphasis is laid on 
h the spjritual capital of a nation as consist¬ 
ing ij» its beliefs, habits, interests and 


affections and spiritual income as being 
synonymous with the use made of these. 

Analogous conclusions are reached in the 
essay on * Progress ’ and it is Very 

symptomatic of the present state of thought 
amongst the best products of Western 
culture that Dean Inge’s conclusion is so 
akin to the Vedanta: “I do not think 
that our advance in material comfort is 
likely to continue nor am 1 convinced 

that it is desirable. We shall be driven 
to simplify our lives and to reduce ou- 
wants.” 

The article on ‘Pacifism’ is frankly 
pessimistic and stresses tear as the cause 
of danger more than dislike. He dismisses 
short-cuts like an international air force or 

mass passive resistance and points out 

that the treatment by the world *of the 
one really pacific country, China, by other 
nations is not an encouraging feature, * 

In the essay on ‘ Humanism and 
Religion ’ we have naturally as a back¬ 
ground the present Christian civilisation 
although a discerning philosopher like 
the author cannot but admit that Platonism 
in its fundamental principles never dies, 
but still lives in its Christianised form. 
He also concludes what thinking men all 
over the world are now beginning to see, 
namely, that the future ol the Church is 
much more precarious than that of 
Christianity or other religions. We 
specially commend to the attention of 
readers the wise observations about 
Christianity as a religion founded by a 
layman for laymen. He asseits with 
considerable justification that the first 
apostles included a fisherman; two men 
with Gieek names, a tax-gatherer, an 
ex-communist hut no priests. Nothing, he 
adds, was far from the mind of Christ 
than to firid a totalitarian Chuich. 

To persons who are now ''tingjing to 
find a way out -ol the iuH 2 e in which the 
world tirids itself at this juncture, this 
book will be not only provocative of 
thought but a source of spiritual stimulus. 





By Prof. HARI CHARAN MUKKRJI. m.a. 


D iplomacy as we understaiul it, 
means political skill aimed at pro¬ 
curing advantages and facilities for one’s 
nationals at the expense of other nations. 
This is exercised generally through the 
medium o’f Ambassadors and Envoys 
accredited to foreign courts as well as by 
the Government itself. These advantages 
may be either political or economic or 
both, because they are inextricably 
/connected with each other, Political rights 
confer economic advantages and vice versa. 
Ambitious nations are always engaged in 
procuring these advantages for themselves 
at the expense of others. There is a 
mad race going on, as it were, as to 
who should be the most successful in 
forming alliances with others, which will 
place them in an advantageous position in 
case of war with third parties or will 
confer upon them economic rights and 
privileges. Success in war depends to a 
very large extent upon pacts and alliances 
with nations whose help whether military 
or otherwise will be forthcoming when war 
will break out, or who will at least be 
detached from alliances with others so as 
to weaken the latter. 

The diplomats have the reputation of 
being very shrewd and intelligent persons 
with suave manners and engaging conversa¬ 
tion who will be able to coax others and 
exort advantageous terras from loreign 
nations either by cajolery, persuasion or 
even intimidation. Men of outstanding 
personalities possessing great tact and 
persuasiveness are thus accredited as 
Ambassadors to foreign courts, because 
upon their successful efforts depends tc a 
large extent the prosperity and prestige of 
the nation Men like the l^te Lord Lothian, 
Lord Halifax, Sir Samuel Hoare, and 
Sir Stafford Ccipps wlio have held the 
highest positions in the government of the 
country, do not feel it beneath their dignity 
to fill the posts of these Ambassadors. A 
time undoubtedly there was when only 
men belonging to the diplomatic service 


were chosen to fill these important posts. 
They were a sort of close preserve for 
them. But of late the nation has realised 
the great importance of these posts and 
so they have been thrown open to 
the most outstanding personalities in the 
Government or in public life. Even the 
British Prime Minister, perhaps, will not 
hesitate to be the British Ambassador at 
Washington if he were convinced that the 
duties of that office would be best dis¬ 
charged by him and if he could be spared 
from home. 

But inspite of this practical turn of mind 
characterising the Britishers as evidenced 
by the changed attitude, it is sad to reflect 
that in recent times British diplomacy has 
not been very successful anywhere in the 
world, for the outlook would not have 
been so depressing if it were otherwise. 
For besides her dominions and colonies 
and the great dependency of India, 
Britain has at present no great aliv " 
except the United States of America. 
But over against this we find that 

Germany has Italy and Japan as her 
active partners, and Spain has prac¬ 
tically fallen in with her scheme of 
things and accepted her 'new order’, 
besides Norway, France, Netherlands! 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Yugo-Slovia 
and even Greece, which succumbed after 
such a heroic resistance, where she has 
been able to find considerable sections of 
the people ready to accept her domination 
and actively co-operate with her. Japan 
was the trusted ally and partner of Great 
Britain during the last Great War and she 
was rewarded amply and was allowed to 
retain many of the German possessions in 
the Far East and the .South Pacific, But 
the friendship, which was sealed by common 
dangers gladly undergone, has now been 
converted into bitter rivalry and enmity. ' 
Japan’s adventures in China undoubtedly, 
and the consequent menace to British ® 
interests in the Far East, have much to do 
with this estrangement. Similarly the new.* 
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orientation in the policy of Germany, confin¬ 
ing .her activities and ambitions to the 
continent of Europe only has also been 
instrumental in establishing her friendship 
with Japan inspite of the latter‘s occupa¬ 
tion of many former German possessions 
which was sure to be a sore point with her. 
But the initial mistake was committed by 
Britain when, instead of raising her voice 
of protest, she openly encouraged the 
adventure of Japan in Manchuria and a 
responsible British statesman proclaimed from 
the floor of the House of Commons that 
Britain consistent with her own policy of 
colonial expansion could not oppose Japan, 
Next when the 'China affair’ was started, 
Britain should have adopted a more 

determined and firmer course of action 

and should have helped China more sub¬ 
stantially from the very beginning. But 
with the dark shadow of German aggression 
looming on the horizon, she was only 
content with futile and wordy protests 
' which made Japan all the more bold and 
i'V.y^solent. This is also exactly what 
^T^pened in 9^pain where the civil war 
was going on. The Republican Pnity, 

though enjoying the fullest sympathy of 
the British people, received no help 
whatsoever from her Government though 

German and Italian help was offered to 
Franco in a large measure and which 
subsequently turned the scale in his favour. 
Under these circumstances it is no wonder 
that the Falangist Party under the leader¬ 
ship of Senor Suner should be decidedly 
pro-German. The last minute efforts of Sir 
Samuel Hoare do not seem to have borne 
any fruit ihough substantial loans have 
been recently advanced to her by Britain. 
Spain is undoubtedly war-weary and she 
sadly requires money for the development 
of her resources and the resuscitation of 
her* ruined industries and this money can 
only be found in Britain or America, But 
jf in spite of this palpable advantage Spain 
throws herself into the arms of Germany, 
will ^prove the triumph pf German 
diploruacf though the mailed fist may be 
^dden under the velvet glove, 


The same story of half-hearted measures 
and unwillingness to pursue them to their 
logical conclusion maiks the former 
relationship of Britain with Italy - on . the 
outbreak of the Abyssinian War. Britain, 
after much deliberation and with great 
reluctance, enforced economic sanctions 
against Italy but had not the » courage to 
enforce military sanctions. This only 
served to exasperate Italy without in any 
way seriously hampering her war eflbrt. 

Prior to the outbreak of this present 
war, Britain's relationship with Soviet Russia 
was not at all cordial. The latter was 
looked upon as a political outcast and all 
contact with her was scrupulously shunned. 
Proposals made from time to time of 
effecting closer contacts with her were 
turned down by men in authority in 
Britain. So it is no wonder thaf she 
should be smarting under this sense of 
insult and should readily grasp tJie 
proffered hand of Germany when it w'as 
extended to her, though the relationship 
wh:ch had existed between them prior to 
this was anything but cordial. This non¬ 
aggression pact between sworn enemies 
sprang the greatest surprise upon a 
bewildered world. 

The Balkan campaign recently waged by 
Germany was preceded by intense propa¬ 
ganda, diplomatic activity, and German 
infiltration. By a judicious combination of 
cajolery, persuasion and threats, she was 
able to bring over to her side almost all 
the Balkan poivers with the occupation of 
Greece. Even Turkey, the trusted friend 

* Since tbivS article waa in the Preaa, an even 
greater surprise was sprung upon tVie world by 
the sudden and unprovoked Oorraan attack on 
Ilussia on Sunday, 22nd .Tune. Tlie' war is being 
waged on a 1,.'500 mile front from the Baltic to the 
Black* Sea. This has brought Britain closer to 
Russia, and alroadj' British military and economic 
missions are well on their way to Moscow to 
discuss methods of collaboration with the Soviet 
Government in the supreme task of dealing with 
the common enemy To a certain extent the 
presence of Sir Stafford Cripps in Moscow during 
tins crisis has been a great source of strength 
to Britain. In the debate in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Anthony Eden, Foreign Secretary, 
paid a well merited tribute to Sir Stafford's 
work,—Ep. /, i?. 
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of Britain, proved unreliable at the eleventh 
hour and remained neutral knowing full 
well that such a course of action was likely 
to reduce her ultimately to the position of 
a vassal state of Germany. So instead of 
making common cause with one another, 
these Balkan powers were, like the 
members of a house divided against itself, 
were easily either brought under the 
German sphere of influence or conquered. 
This catastrophe would have been avoided 
if British diplomacy would have been more 
successful. 

We cannot but note with real concern 
the trend of events at Vichy. Under 
the inspiration of Admiral Darlan, the 
French Government has concluded a 
pact with Germany, the effect of which will 
be very far reaching and may have a 
determining influence upon the course of 
the war and this very Darlan, not even a 
year ago, was the trusted friend and 
colleague of the British and co-operated 
with them to keep the Seas clear of the 
German navy. But if we are to find 
out the cause which has turned this 
enthusiastic friend into an enemy, can we 
not point to the ill-starred expedition 
against Dakar and the naval engagement 
that took place off Oran which must have, 
along with the blockade, exasperated the 
French and embittered their feelings against 
their former ally without resulting in any 
tangible gain to Britain herself. For, how¬ 
ever inevitable the logic of events, it 
would not have driven the Vichy Govern¬ 
ment to this shameful betrayal if the 
bonds of love between them and the 
English would have remained intact. 

Whilst discussing this want of tact 
and intelligence on the part of British 
statesmen, we may also point to their 
bungling of the Indian question at this 
particular juncture. Through what appears 
to be dogged obstinacy on their part, the 
spontaneous enthusiasm of the majority 
of Indians to fight on Britain's behalf, 
which first manifested itself on the 
outbreak of the war and their abhorrence 
of the aims and methods employed by the 


Axis powers were not directed to the 
right channel and turned to the very best 
account. The war effort of India would 
hav^ been multiplied a hundredfold if 
genume attempts were made to accede to 
India’s modest request as expressed in the 
resolution of the Bombay Conference and 
if initial mistakes had been avoided 
on the outbreak of the war of sending 
Indian troops to India’s distant outposts 
without consulting Indian leaders. This 
would have placated Indian opinion and 
enlisted the co-operation of the Congress 
and other political organisations. But 
nothing was done in this respect, on the 
contrary Indian public opinion was 
deliberately antagonised by repeated acts 
of folly and indiscretion, not the least 
among which was the remark made by 
Sir Jeremy Raisman during budget 
discussions that Italian and German 
prisoners of war deserved better at the 
hands of the Government of India than 
Indian SafyagraJii prisoners. This is perhaps 
the most unfortunate rem'^rk which has 
been made in recent times by an Horr> ' 
member calculated to give the rudest shock 
to those very people whose co-operation 
was urgently necessary for the successful 
prosecution of the war. 

Thus it is evident that deep-rooted 
prejudice, arrogance, tactlessness, half¬ 
hearted measures and want of courage to 
pursue them to their logical conclusions, 
or to choose between the more honest 
and straightforward ot two courses of 
action, inability to understand the view¬ 
point of others and too much proneness to 
wound other's susceptibilities as well as 
incapacity to move with the times and take 
advantage of an opportunity as soon as it 
presents itself have more or less marked 
the actions of British diplomats and . 
statesmen of late and have stood in the 
way of Britain’s forming lasting alliances 
with other nations of the Continent or 
Asia. Furely, Mr. Lloyd George was 
perfectly right when he lamented that the,, 
greatest defeats suffered by Britain have 
been in the field of diplomacy, 




THE RIDDLE OF THE RED ARMY 

By Mr. N, G. JOG 


J UST how strong is the Rod Army ?— 
or bow weak ? 

It is an enigma which has bafiled the 
friends and foes alike of the Soviet for 
.■ the last many years. 

. The Red Army has been praised as the 
'“mightiest fighting machine of the world 
and it has been condemned as a barrack' 
fnl of rabble. Hitler himself observed in 
an interview with Lord Londonderry that 
Russia had the strongest army and the 
strongest air force in tb(? world. 

That was in IDllO. Three year.s lateL 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood (he has since 
become a member of the British War 
Cabinet) siimmed up his booklet on the 
‘‘Soviet’s Fighting Forces" as follows; 
“ Today the Russian Army is numerically 
the strongest in the world. The U.S.S.R. 
air force is the most powerful in the 
woidd. Its navy is formidable." 

• 

On the other hand the secret repoit 
.presented by the famous " Second Bureau " 
the French G )vernment in the middle 
lOhl) revealed a shocking state of 

affairs in the Red Army. Here are some 
-'excerpts: "The very first days of 

conllict would work havoc witii the Soviet 
Air Fleet. ... In any major conflict, 
the Red Navy would never venture any 
distance from the shelter of its bases. 
. . . The Red Army would be so 

stupidly led and so badly supplied that 
it could never successfully take any 

offensive against a Major Power." 

The truth as usual must lie somewhere 
betw'een those two extremes. But where 
exactly? Probably even the inscrutable 

Stalin cannot provide a precise answer 
to this query. Tliat might be the reason 
why he is watching the tentacles of the 
Nazi octopus spreading from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea, and even threatening 
^ the security of the precious oil-fields of 
th^ Caucasus without lifting his little 
finger. 

• 

'■ The riddle of the Red Army becomes 
all the more mysterious considering that 
i^'ever since its creation out of, the beaten 
; legions of the Czar by the ill-fated Trotsky 
^.."V-under whose inspired leadership it held 


at hay 14 different armies and saved the 
infant Socialist State - it has been treasured 
as the apple of the eye of Ras.sia’s 
rulers. The much-publicized Five Year 
Plans wore first put in force in the Red 
Army, and one witnessed the amazing 
paradox of the peace-sweariog Soviet, 
spending astronomical sums on what it 
condemned as a capitalist-cum-imperialist 
purpose, to wit, the building of the 
machine of de.stniction. 

In the Red A rmy appropriations 

amounted to 1.“>00,000,000 roubles. Since 
then they have ri.scn to the astounding 
figure of 70.900,000.000 rcmhlcs. This 
seventy-fold increase in seven years, when 
Russia is professedly wedded to the cause 
of world iTcace, will take a lot of 
explaining away. 

At the I'Sih Congress of the Comifiunist 
Party of the V. S. S. R. in lOliO, J^larsbal 
VoroshilofT, then Soviet Russia’s CommisStir 
for Defence, geve impressive statistics of 
" our invincible Red Army ". Within the 
previous QuinijMennium, be said, there 
was .a numerical increase of lOH per cent. 
The personnel and equipment of the 
mechanized units expanded by 1525 
per cent, and 100 per cent. respcctivel>. 
The air force registered a numcrieal 
increase of 250 per cent, and the horse- 
yiower of the aircraft engines grew by 
21B per cent. Finally, the fire power of 
the Red Army was then superior to that 
of any other army in the world. 

These figures made excellent propaganda. 
And it must be admitted that the Red 
Army gave a splendid display in the 
streets and squares of Moscow on the 
Annual Day of Revolution and during 
the stage-managed manoeuvres. If the 
former highly impressed the world at 
largo, oven seasoned military experts were 
taken in by the latter. For example. 
Captain Liddell Hart paid a glowing 
tribute to the Red Army in his book 
‘Europe in Arras'’ published in 19B7 
while the mysterious Max Warner 
almost went into hysterics over the 
superlative strength and matchless strategy 
of the Red Army in his much quoted 
tolurae on “The Military Strength of 
Powers". 
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Both those prophets were confounded 
ere long. At the end of 1980, the world 
watched with a breathless suspense David 
Finland hurling blow upon blow against 
Goiiath Russia. A tiny nation of 4,000,000 
was successfully resisting the might of 
180,000,000 people. Verily, the age of 
miracles had not passed away. Cries of 
consternation and whoops of joy were 
heard in every corner of the earth 
according to the sympathies of the 
beholders. 

It was the biggest military debunking 
in all history. So within the high boots 
of the Russian colossus rested his 
clay feet after all! Ivan the Terrible 
was again proved to be a myth. 

Alleged eye-witnesses on the Mannerheim 
Line broadcast sensational tales of the 
tattered uniforms, shabby equipment 
and deplorable morale of the front-line 
Russian regiments. Even before that, 
when the Red Army had marched into 
Poland, it made a very poor show in 
comparison with the well-fed and well- 
groomed legions of Hitler. 

The pendulum of international opinion 
swung abruptly from the G.Ktreme of blind 
idealisation to that of under estimation, 
even ridicule. The battle between the 
giant and the pigmy, however, ended as 
suddenly as it had begun. The giant 
won; but he had to go all out for that 
purpose, and ever since then he seems to 
be busy licking his wounds. 

The end of the Finnish campaign was 
soon followed by the exit of Marshal 
Voroshiloflf, who less than a year ago 
had sung the paeans of “ the most powerful 
army in the world. He was the last of the 
victims of the Stalinist purge of the Red 
Army as Leon Trotsky, its creator, was 
the first. Marshals Blucher, Tukhachevsky, 
Yegorov, Generals Fcdke, Orloy and 
Toupolov, the father of the Soviet Air 
Force—all once names to conjure with— 
have one after other faced the tiring 
squad or simply disappeared into the 
Siberian blue. 

This ghastly story has only lately been 
pieced together in all its gory details. 
It has been computed from authoritative 
sources that since 1985, seven out of every 
eight members of the Superior War 


Council and nine out of every ten Political 
Commissars with the army have been 
sacked. In the ranks proper, 95 per cent, 
of the Generals, 75 per cent, of the 
Colonels and more than 80,000 lower 
commissioned officers have been liqui¬ 
dated. The Red Navy and Air Force, 
too, contributed their quota to the purge. 

The Red Army has thus justified its 
name in a literal, sanguinary sense and 
there is no denying the fact that this 
blood-letting has had a most devastating 
effect, not only on the leadership and 
ef(iciency but also on the morale of the 
army. Good-bye to all discipline and 
loyalty, which are the bedrocks on which 
an army is built, if the idolised commander 
of today can be proved to be a dyed-in- 
the-wool traitor tomorrow. The camps of 
the Red Army from Leningrad to Vladivo- 
stock are cowering under the shadow of 
the dreaded Ogpu and woo to him who 
falls into its clutches. 

Sycophants, wure-pullers. and yes-men 
have been elevated to all key-posts with 
what results the Finnish campaign has 
conclusively shown. Their main anxietv^ 
is to keep themselves in the good books 
of the Ivremlin, and no wonder the gigantic 
army machine is creaking and rusting 
under incompetence, distrust, and sheer 
neglect. 

The canker has spread throughout the 
country and the material as much as the 
men has suffered thereby. Though the 
Soviet is rapidly being industrialised, the 
pace is too hot for the proper training 
of technicians. This tells upon the 
output and matters are made still worse 
by the elaborate spy system. Accidents 
are thus far too frequent, particularly in 
the air force and the replacement rate 
in the mechanized unita is said to be 
alarmingly high. Distrust of its own arms 
naturally leads to utter demoralisation 
of the array. 

If the Finnish campaign gave a shattering 
blow to the prestige of the Red Army 
and revealed an incredible bankruptcy 
of strategy and leadership and lack of 
training and equipment, it aslo proved to 
the discerning observer by the shockingly 
sudden collapse of Finnish resistance that a 
colossus is a collossus for all his clay feet, 
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And the developments, which have 
oocuVred since then, show that the lessons 
of that war have gone deep homo. To 
begin with, the system of attaching 
Civil Commissars—polite term for the 
Ogpu—to the army regiments is done 
away with and no more is an attempt 
made to instil political consciousness 
into the soldier, which was hailed to be 
the most distinguishing characteristic of 
the Red Array. Discipline first and ideology 
last is the nevY motto. Officers and men 
may bo comrades still but it is strictly 
off the parade ground. 

No longer does the Red Army march 
to the tunes of its old song; 

BROTIIKHnOOD, UNITY, FREEDOM 
Tills IS OUR FIGHTINU DEVICE 

Those watchwords may be good in their 
own ways, but the Finnish War has rubbed 
in the moral that for a successful march 
• the soldier requires above everything else 
'well-soled bools, well-filled stomachs and 
well-built modern weapons. And towards 
f/:: those ends is now the entire attention 
te'Af the rulers of Russia directed. Hence 
the recent staggering increase in the 
" Soviet’s military budget. 

For all practical purposes, Stalin has 
put his fighting machine in the reverse 
gear and the Red Army is thus becoming 
more and more pink and in that process 
better trained and equipped. It is, perhaps, 
the very realisation of the army’s short¬ 
comings which is dictating the tortuous, 
opportunistic foreign policy of the Soviet. 
Stalin seems to be absolutely determined 
not to get entiingled in another war until 
he has put the Red Army on an entirely 
new basis. 

What is the exact c(kefire strengtli of 
the Red Army, Navy and Air Force at 
present? That seems to be anybody’s 
^ guess. The figures I have come across 
from time to time vary so widely, even 
violently, that it is futile to draw* any 
deductions from them. Since the Finnish 
War especially, the Red Army seems to 
. be wrapped up in a cloak of secrecy and 
■ its stj’iking power has become as 
.unpredictable as the foreign policy of 
jSlalin. 


There cannot, however, be two opinions 
regarding the numerical superiority of 
the Red Army. It is a formidable 
machine owing to its sheer mass, as .the 
gallant Finns realised when the Russians 
hurled divisions after divisions on the 
Mannerheim Line and smashed it by 
mere w’eight of numbers. 

In an emergency, moreover, the Red 
Army can draw upon 80 million men of 
military age, onc-third of whom have 
received training. The Soviet has an 
inexhaustible supply of natural resources, 
particularly oil and steel, the Alpha' and 
Omega of modern warfare. Her factories, 
though below the production standard of 
the other Rig Powers, are turning out 
vast quantities of munitions, armaments 
and aeroplanes. 

On the other hand, it must be 
reraembored that Russia has the xvorld’s 
largest contiguous frontiers to guard, 
Stregthening them strategically has 
become Ibe main preoccupation if not 
the obsession of Stalin, as his bare-faced 
aggression in the Baltic and in the 
Balkans proves. 

The Soviet is faced with potential foes 
as much in the Far Fast as in the Far 
West. Its fighting forces must be thus 
split up in numerous self-contained unite. 
The Sovi(‘t’s Navy, for example, has to 
patrol the Baltic and the Black Sea, 
the Arctic and the Pacific Oceans. Not 
only that, but Stalin has good reason to 
keep a close watch over even the interior 
of his empire, and Moscow' and Leningrad 
are said to be bousing some of the 
biggest garrisons of the Red Army. 

All those considerations lead one to the 
conclusion that the Red Army is not 
at present sufficiently strong to wage an 
otTensive war against a Major Pow'or. On 
the defensive, however, it is presumably 
in a position to hold its own against 
any opponent. A hundred and thirty 
years ago the Grande Arnice was lured 
to its doom in Moscowu and that invasion 
of Russia virtually marked the beginning 
of the end of Napoleon's career of conquest. 
Will history repeat itself? 



Iraq from Mandate to Independence 

By Mii. B. SATAKOPAN, m.a., ji.l. 
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I RAQ has of late been very much in the 
limelight. It is natural th'at this 
most vital place in the Middle East should 
ho the object of strategical moves by 
those powers which bid for world supre¬ 
macy. During the last war the militar> 
genius of Germany, her lirst class technical 
skill and her renowned organising ability 
were made available to the Turks in 
Mesopotamia, and Field Marshal Von der 
Goltz was sent as Commandor-in-Chief 
there. Due mainly to the help drawn 
without any reservation from India in 
both men and money, the British were 
able to hold themselves against heavy odds. 
With the fall of the German, Russian and 
the Ottoman empires after idm war, tlie 
jtath was made clear for the Allies to 
carve out the boundaries of the Turkish 
empire. The Turkish vilayats of Basra, 
Baghdad and Mosul were formed into the 
modern Iraq, which was thus born as a 
result of the last war. 

The spirit of scramble for territories and 
for advantageous positions in the world 
became most active and manifest during 
the last war. Ray Stannard Baker in his 
“ Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement ” 
gives a map to show how Turkey vvas 
carved out by six secret agreements. 
The Franco-Russian Agreement of March 
1015, the Sazanov-Paleologus Treaty of 
April 2C, 1010, the S>kes Picot Treaty of 
May 1010, the Treaty of London of April 20, 
1015. the St. Jean de Maurienne 
agreement of August 1017 and the 
Glemenceau-Lloyd George understanding of 
December 1018, were all intended for the 
partition of the Turkish Empire after 
the war. 

On the 20th of March 1010, the Big 
Four met in secret conference in the 
Prime Minister’s Flat in Paris to discuss 
these secret treaties. Russia was not 
represented and the Italian Representative 
did not say anything. The U. S. A. had 
DO territorial ambitions and, therefore, the 
tug lay between England and France only. 
But Wilson was, however, insistent on two 
things: The control over the Turkish 
territories ’should be [by way only of a 


mandate, and the desire of the people 
should be consulted by an Allied 
Commission. Presenting the Covenant of 
the League of Nations at the plenary 
session of the Peace Conference on 
February 11, 1919, Wilson was insistent 
that there should be no more annexations. 

“ Wo are done with annexations of help¬ 
less peoples, meant in some instances by 
some Powers to be used merely for 
exploitation.” The mandate idea was due 
to Field Marshal (then General) Smuts, but 
it was Wilson that saw it through the 
League of Nations. The main antagonists to 
this idea were Lloyd George and Clemen- 
ceau, aided ably in their annexation moves 
by the Colonial Premiers, Hughes of 
Australia and Massey of Nevv Zealand. 
Wilson wanted an Allied Commission to 
visit Syria and Iraq, to determine on the 
spot the wishes of the jieopie as to the 
future. The failure of Great Britain and < 
France to send this Commission showed^’ 
their dreams of going back to the olfl^ ‘ 
principles of colony. Tired of waiting, 
Wilson sent his own King-Crane Com 
mission which, after a tour of the 

conquered parts of the Turkish empire, 
reported that the Arabs were bent upon 
independence from foreign control. Col. 
Lawrence, who has known the Arab a(i 
very close quarters more than any other 
Englishman, also said that ” the Arabs 
rebelled against the Turks during the war 
not because the Turk Government was 
notably bad but because they wanted 
independence. They did not risk their 
lives in battle to change mastcu’s, to 
become British subjects or French citi/ens 
but to win a show of their own.” 

The feeling in Syria and Mesopotamia 
ran counter to a mandate from the start 
and a congress of Syrian notables met ^ 
on March 10, 1920, and elected Faisal hs 
the king of Syria and Palestine while 
Iraq was ottered to Faisal’s elder brftther, 
Abdullah. But the Allies repudiated the 
whole proceeding and informed them , 
that such matters were their peculiar 
concern. On April 24, 1920, they assigned 
mandates for Palestine and Iraq to Great, 
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Britain anti that of Syria to France. On 
May 8, 1920, it was announced that Great 
Britain has accepted the mandate for 
Iraq, with a carefully considered expla¬ 
nation that the goal was the develop¬ 
ment of independent institutions. In 
July 1920, Syria revolted and the Syrian 
army was routed by the French after 
great losses’. Iraq revolted in the same 
year and it was put down by r>8,000 

Indian and 7,000 English soldiers. 

From 1920 to 1982 when Iraq was 

admitted as a member of the League of 

Nations, Great Britain tried one method 
after another to appease the Arab 

nationalism in Iraq but it proved itself 
that unmitigated Imperialism and unadul¬ 
terated nationalism are two irreconcilabics. 
India is another standing monument to 
prove that. First, Faisal was made king, 
lie was selected at the Cairo Conferenct' 
convened b>’ Mr. Churchill, wlio was 

then the Secretary of State for the 
• Colonies. It met in March 1921, accepted 
the candidature of b'aisal for the Iraqi 
xthrone and alter a period of five months, 
Percy Cox proclaimed ; “ II. H. the Amir 
Faisal to have been duly elected King of 
^Iraq” by the unanimous will of the people. 
Seeing that this also could not pacify Arab 
nationalism, a second method was adopted. 
The relationship between Iraq and England 
came to be regulated by a series of treaties 
entered into between the two kingdoms. 
The first treaty was signed on October 10, 
1922. A protocol, which was signed on 
April 80. 1928, reduced the period of the 
treaty from 20 to 1 years. The agreements 
subsidiar>’ to the treaty were signed on 
March 25, 1921, after long and grave 

discussions between the two government.s. 
But the constituent assembly which was 
summoned to ratify the treaty could not 
accept it. Even the staunchest pro-British 
members felt many of. the provisions to 
be too heavy for a New State. 

British determination to postiione Ecaguo 
membership to Irati made the Iraijuis 
claniouj’ for a revision of the 1922 treaty 
•find all its accompanying agreements. 
King Faisal went to Loudon in 1927 
•with hi& premier Jafar Pasha to conclude 
a- new ‘treaty. But while the Premier 
returned home in disgust to resign in 
pii'otest against the unwarranted interfer¬ 


ence in Iraq affairs by the High 
Commissioner, Faisal stayed on and returned 
only after signing a new' treaty on 
December 15, 1927. Rut it continued* in 
form and spirit a mandatory document 
and the popular feeling was in no wise 
appeased. The corning to power of the 
Labour government w'itnessed new^ orienta¬ 
tion of policy with legard to Egypt and 
Iraq. They promised to see that Iraq w'as 
admitted into League membership on 1982. 
The unpopular 1927 treaty was dropped and 
a new treaty w'ith independent Ira(| w’as 
suggested. Iraq was admitted a.s a full- 
fledged mernbf'r of the League in 
January 1982, but the treaty with the 
independent Ira(| had been concluded 
on June 80, 1980. 

This treat}’ has been very much 
objected to. It is a 25 >ear tre.ity of 
close alliance. The miiitar}' control of 
Great Britain over Iraq is complete. It 
speaks of the permanent maintenance 
and proteefion in all circumstances of the 
essimtial commiiuication of His Brittanic 
Majesty ... It secures for Britain 
important air bases on Iraij territory, 
and the foi'ces of strength to 
bo .maintained were to be determined 
from time to time by Great Britain 
herself. Special Guards from the Iraiji 
forces were to be provided for the 
protection of these bases. Again, it is 
ensured that the altered conditions will 
not render the position of the British 
forces as regards iiumunilies and luivilcgt’s 
in an} wa}' less fa\out able than those 
enjo}ed b} them at the dale of the entry 
into force of this treaty. It i.-, also 
e.xpressl}' enacted that Iraq is to lu'ovide 
all pos.sible facilities for the movement, 
training and inaintenauce of iliesp forces. 
Express provisions are also made for the 
desirability of identity in tfraining and 
methods between the Irai] and the 
British armies. All possible facilities for 
the movement of forc'es are to be given, 
and also for the transit of fnins across 
Iraq and for transport and storage of 
all suiiplios and equipment tliat may be 
re<juired by ibehe forces during their 
passage across Iraq. This includes the 
use of the roads, raihvay, waterways, 
ports and aerodromes of Iraq. It is 
also said that His Brittanic Majestj’s 
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ships shall have general permission to 
visit the Shatt-al-Arab provided Iraq is 
notified of their coming. The last 

Auticle of the Treaty provides that at any 

time after 20 years from the date of its 
coming into force either party may 
require a new treaty to be enacted, but 
it is provided that the new treaty 
shall provide for the continued main¬ 
tenance and protection in all circumstances 
of the essential communications of His 
Hrittanic Majesty. The disagreements 
are to be submitted to the League 

Council for decision. 

This treaty is now the point in dispute 
and the terms are no doubt derogatory 

to the independance of any nation. The 
Nazi machinery has tried to fish out of 
the Anglo-lraqi troubled waters. Thanks 
again to the Indian soldiery, the Iraqi, 
revolt is being brought under control. But 
that does not mean that the other methods 
of pacifying the Arab discontent should 
not be attempted. The new conditions to 
be created after the war will no doubt 
witness a new' social order, and wise 
statesmanship must see that the seeds 


for future conglomerations should be 
burnt to the roots. One of them'is no 
doubt Imperialism. The coming together 
of the nations must be on an equal 
and free basis, and each must feel that 
it is to the benefit of itself and of every¬ 
body to be so together. The old-world 
ideas of domination, Imperial possessions, 
far-flung empires, colonial ■ expansions, 
racial superiority and arrogance—-all 
these amidst a host of others must 
be given a decent burial if w'e are to 
build a permanent superstructure based on 
the lessons of the past and the present. 
And if any one could give a lead in this 
matter, it is no other than Great Britain 
herself and this for two reasons. It is 
fighting an epic battle for the freedom of 
the w'orld, but it is unprepared to extend 
that freedom to the vast majority of the 
citizens even within the empire. And 
thus ridding itself of the beam in its 
own eyes could be started nowhere than 
in a sub-continent which holds a fifth 

of the human souls-India. Will the 

British statesmen w-ake up at least now 
and start an ennobling lead in the East^ 


POETRY AND MORALS 

By Piu)]’. ISH KUMAR m.a. (Punjah), m.a. Honk. (Cantab) 
{Govenifiicnt Collene, Lahon) 
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T he relation of poetry and morals 
has been the subject of discussion 
ever since poetry began to be talked 
about. The Greeks who sought perfection 
in the duties of citizenship enlisted art 
definitely in the service of society. 
Poetry was regarded as “elementary philo¬ 
sophy “ “ the preparatory school of 

philosophy ” and the poet “ as a moral 
teacher and political advisor ’’ (Strabo). 
Solon, in the same spirit, accused Thespis 
of telling lies. Plato w'anted to put 
definite questions to Homer; “ Friend 

Homer, what good have you done to 
mankind ? Has any city learnt laws from 
you? Was any war carried on by your 
counsel? Is any invention attributed to 
you ? Is there any Homeric way of life 
as there is Pythagorean ? “ Poetry, to 


Plato, w'as an imitation of an imitation, 
twice removed from rcaliiy. It enfeebled 
reason and fed and w-atered the passions 
and desires. Plato would allow nothing 
but the hymns to the gods and the praises 
of famous heroes in his Republic. 

Aristotle put in a reasonable defence 
against Plato’s attacks. Poetry was not an 
imitation of an imitation but more 
philosophical than history. It did not^, 
water and feed the passions, it purged the 
excess of them. But these very grounds 
implied justification on moral gfoipids. 
Aristotle was too much of a Greek id- 
give up his ethics for aesthetics. In fact, 
the Greeks had the same word for**, 
both the good and the beautiful. For 
the same reason their poetry and their 
morality dosely overlapped. The root ol 
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good living for them was to temper 
good Bense with poetic imagination; the 
root ‘ of good poetry, to temper poetic 
imagination with good seoBe. Good poetry 
meant poetry that bred good men. The 
God of poetry was the God also of 
prophecy and of healing, the divine voice 
that spoke at the Delphic centre of the 
earth. How to plough, how to fight, how 
to live, how to die—the poets taught all 
these. 

The Greek view prevailed more or less 
throughout the Middle Ages. For Dante, 
the three great subjects for poetry were : 
Salus, Venuft, Virtm —war by which life is 
defended, love by which it is perpetuated, 
conduct by which it is controlled. But 
there is a rift already. In Greece when 
a clash occurred, it was the moralist who 
rebelled against the poet—Xenophanes 
against Horner, Solon against Thespis, 
Plato against all poetry. In the Middle 
Ages, it is the poet, now half an outlaw 
who turns at times to kick against the 
• pricks of a tyrannical morality. This 
is the age of the Wandering Scholars, 
Anoassin, Villon. 

VvHorace added pleasure to the function 
of poetry. Then came Longinus, who was 
- the first to declare that its most important 
function was to move. Teaching, 
pleasing, moving, all controversies since 
then have centred round these three 
notions. It has all been a question of 
emphasis, the-other-sido-to-every-question- 
attitude—Gossan versus Sidney, Johnson 
versus Blake, Peacock versus Shelley, 
Buskin versus Morris, Matthew Arnold 
versus Swinburne, Oscar Wilde and Clive 
Bell versus T. S. Eliot and Dr. Richards— 
it has all been history repeating itself. 
When the pendulum swung too much to 
one side, it had to be pulled to the 
other. When Ruskin and Tolstoy demanded 
that no poet, no art was worth its name 
if it did not improve and instruct people, 
—■Morris protested that the poet was “ an 
idlq singer of an empty day : ” Oscar Wilde 
declared: “ All art is useless; All art is 
ijpmora.1.'’ 

Ever since science began to question the 
^religious creeds, the controversy has shifted 
to another plane. Plato said poetry 
corrupted the youth. Matthew Arnold, 
Plato's disciple, in making severe moral 


demands on poetry, reached the opposite 
conclusion regarding its fnnctioH. Most 
of what now passes with us for religion 
and philosophy will be replaced by poetry. 
Dr. Richards agrees with Arnold. Gecrge 
Santayana thinks that religion and poetry 
are indentioal in essence and differ in 
the way in which they are attached to 
practical affairs. Mr. Middleton Murry 
raises Shakespeare almost to the stature of 
Jesus Christ. Against them stands 
Mr. Eliot who thinks that nothing can be 
a substitute for religion. 

In this welter of theories and counter¬ 
theories ranging between Oscar Wilde’s 
“ All art is useless, All art is immoral ”, 
and Matthew Arnold’s “ poetry is a substitute 
for religion”, the truth is apt to be lost 
sight of. There is in fact an element of 
truth in all of them, though they mistake 
in the emphasis. 

The aesthetes go wrong when they want 
to isolate art from contact with life. The 
moralists go wrong when they demand 
a definite ethical philosophy from the poet. 
Art is autonomous; it does not start with 
ends in view. It does not set about righting 
wrongs or vindicating rights. The artist 
sees life -sees it fully and sees it whole—and 
gives expression to bis vision. His vision 
differs from the vision of an ordinary man. 
lie goes to the root of things, from fact 
to the sense of fact, as Pater said. Art is 
the expression of that sense of fact, that 
experience of life. That is the fundamental 
condition of all art. The artist must see 
life without prejudice and bias, without 
ethical or religious preconceptions. He must 
bring his whole personality to bear upon 
it and not this or that part of it. That is 
what is meant by the impersonality of art. 
“To say that we are impersonal,” says 
Dr. Richards, “ is merely another way of 
saying that our personality is more completely 
involved.” The personality of the artist 
must be completely involved if art 
is to be genuine. 

When the experience of the artist has 
been expressed, it has to be ju^ed by two 
standards—whether the experience is valu¬ 
able and whoLher the expression is 
artistic. Art is the artistic expression of 
a valuable experience. A valuable experience 
without artistic expression tends to be 
pompous and didactic. An artistic expres- 
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sion v?ithoufc a valuable experience tends 
to become Swinburnian jinfjle. That is the 
eternal controversy between form and 
content, between matter and manner. 
“ For poetry,” said Arnold, ” the idea is 
everything.” When Degas complained that 
he was full of ideas, but his poetry wouldn’t 
come, Mallarme replied: “ Poetry is not 
written with ideas ; it is written with words.” 
Mallarme was a worshiper of Form. And 
yet both Arnold and Mellarme were right. 
Word and idea, form and content, manner and 
matter, expression and experience go hand 
in hand in poetry in all art. Truth is 
beauty, beauty truth. Neither truth, the 
highest truth, nor beauty the greatest beauty; 
in itself creates great art. If a choice at all 
is to be made, it is to be for beauty: 
for, in search of beauty, an artist very 
often finds truth as well, whereas in 
search of truth, ho often misses beauty. 
Poetry must be poetry before it is criticism 
of life it must be beautiful before it is 
true; it must be artistic before it 

is valuable; it must have the quality 
of the word before it has the quality 
of the idea; it must please before it 
instructs. Johnson blamed Shakespeare 
because he was so much more careful 
to please than to instruct. Emerson 
protested that he “chose to give' us 
pictures, whereas be might have given us 
doctrines. Why expect doctrines from 
Hamlet any more than from a glorious 
sunset or a child’s smile or Lorraine’s 
landscape or the Taj Mahal. Instructive 
delight rather than delightful instruction 
is the real object. That is the aesthete’s 
victory. Beauty and pleasure are in the 
very nature of poetry. Poetry ceases to 
be poetry if it is not beautiful, if it is 
not pleasing, however true it may be. 
It becomes prosaic philosophy. Poetry 
that pleases without instructing may not 
be high poet/y; it is poetry all the same. 
Bub poetry that instructs without pleasing 
is unimaginable. It doesn’t exist. It 
is not poetry. Poetry must be poetry 
before it becomes " criticism of life. 
But poetry that is also criticism of life 
is certainly of the higher kind. Better 
poems can be written on the Fall of Man 
than on the beauty of the rose, but the 
mere subject matter does not determine 
the quality of the poem. The poem on 
the beauty of the rose or even on the 


head of a nail may have better poetic 
quality than the one on the most sublime 
subject, though it may not be a substi¬ 
tute for religion, though it may not be 
of the highest kind. The highest kind 
has the highest value in it, whatever 
meaning you may give to that elusive 
term. Nobility, courage, generosity, pity— 
all the virtues in the world cannot by 
themselves make a poem great any more 
than they can make a face beautiful. 
They could not make Socrates beautiful. 
But in a poem as in a face, no perfection 
of form in their absence can reach the 
highest beauty. Aud in a poem, as in a 
face, the presence of their opposites of 
vulgarity or morbidity or paltroonery or 
or meanness or cruelty is a flaw for which 
no perfection of form can atone. “ Poetry 
expressing an inferior philosophy,” says 
George Santayana, “ would to that extent 
he inferior poetry.” That is the mora¬ 
list’s victory. To be pleasing is in the 
nature of poetry; to be instructive is its 
function. But poetry does not start with 
its function in view. It never aims; 
it just hits. Aiming is moralist’s busi¬ 
ness. The moralist teaches; the artist 
shows, “ Life ought to be like that ”, 
says the moralist. “Life is like that 
—look,” says the artist. One exhorts; 
the other exhibits. One tries to 
influence action ; the other tries to awaken 
perception. Art does not rebuke vice, 
it depicts it. It does not urge reform; 
it shows US the reformer. Art is neither 
meat nor medicine. The artist heals, not 
as the doctor heals, but as nature heals 
by bringing the conditions of health. 
He consoles, not as a priest consoles, but 
as love and life themselves do. He does 
not look upon life as a puritan or as a 
Quaker, but as a man. The poet never 
sets about with a let-me-make-you-moral 
attitude. The moral is a by-product, so to 
say, though the by-product goes to deter¬ 
mine the value of the article produced. 
That is the compromise between the 
aesthete and the moralist. If the moralist 
allows to the aesthete that pleasure is the 
immediate object and is in the* very 
nature of poetry, the aesthete will allow to 
the moralist the kind of pleasure he 
demands of it. If the moralist allows 
that Swinburne and Shelley are poets, the 
aesthete will not object that Browning' 
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is a greater poet tbau Swinburne, and 
Wordsworth a greater poet than Shelley. 
It is dogmatic to dismiss a large part of 
poetry as unsubstantial in one’s anxiety to 
make it a substitute for religion. It is more 
dogmatic to indulge in visionary dreams in 
the vain hope that all art is dream, that 
nothing that is not surrealism is art, that 
the more an artist forgets his surroundings, 
the greater artist he is. The truth lies 
between the expressionists and inspira- 
tionists on the one hand and the 

oommunicationists on the other. What the 
expressionists should seek is the autonomy 
of art, its independence of irrelevant 
interests, personal prejudices, ethical 
prepossessions, its expression of the whole 
unified personality of the artist. What the 
coramunicationists should seek is its contact 
w'ith life, its avoidance of mad visions, its 
sanity and strength. Art is art if the 
complete personality of the artist is 
involved and if the vision be expresses 
^ is whole. Art is great art if the personality 
of the artist is great, if bis vision is 
elevated. Those who make religious 
demands on art think only of the art of 
like highest kind. 

But let ns not forget the other, perhaps 
the more important function of art, the 
function what Longinus first pointed out— 
the function to move. In fact, art 
pleases and instructs by moving. Sidney's 
art may not be of the highest kind, but 
Sidney placed his finger on the right point 
when he said: "Moving is of a higher 
degree than teaching." Poetry delights 
us as it moves us with the desire to 
know, it instructs us as it moves us to 
do what we know. Shelley’s art may not 
be of tlje highest kind, but Shelley too 
put his finger on the right point when he 
said: " The great instrument of moral good 
is imagination and poetry administers to 
the effect by acting upon the cause." 
No more acute statement on the moral 
■^function of art has been made so far. 
It *al 60 explains why religion has done 
more for morality in life than philosophy. 
PffTlbsdphy represents higher thought than 
religion, but religion is more imaginative; it 
.appeals to " the great instrument of moral 
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good.” That is why Santayana thinks 
religion and poetry are identical in essence. 
Both help people to live fully and to live 
vitally, and same vitality is sane morality. 
That is .why, when religion is losing its 
appeal in the scientific and rationalistic 
world, poetry is being sought as a refuge, 
as a substitute for it. Poetry like 
religion appeals to the whole soul of man, 
to his thoughts as well as feelings. It 
helps him to live more sanely and to 
live more vitally. It awakens him from 
torpor and lifelessness. Moral truths 
have been the same since the world began. 
At any rate, to discover them is not the 
business of poetry. The real difficulty 
of life is not the search for moral truths. 
All moral truths are given in a school 
boy’s text-book. It is not knowing but 
doing, living and being that matters. We 
do not believe with Socrates that vii^tue is 
knowledge ; we rather believe with Aristotle 
that virtue is function, activity. 
Truths themselves do not lead to activity. 
It is only the spiritual experience, the 
vital realisation of truths that leads to 
action, that conduces to morality. Man needs 
revitalisation, a reawakening in every age 
to realise spiritual values afresh, to realise 
them concretely in flesh and blood. 

That is the function of poetry, to give 
vitality to life, to revive decaying and 
decayed values, to stir up life-blood. It 
guarantees that we shall not starve any 
part of our personality. That is what 
Arnold meant. For him, religion and 
poetry and culture meant the same thing. 
For Arnold, art, like culture, meant the 
disinterested study and pursuit of 
perfection. For Shelley, art was the 
expression of imagination, the unifying 
faculty. For Mr. Richards, it means 
perfect organisation of impulses and their 
greatest possibilities of response and 
activity. The terms are different belonging 
to different times. The essence is the 
same. Art is not this part or that part 
of life: it is not morality or pleasure ; it is 
not thought or feeling; it is the expression 
of W'hole life, unhindered and disinterested. It 
conduces to unimpeded function of the soul— 
that is virtue. Aristotle said that long ago. 
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THE FUTURE OF WORLD ECONOMY 

By Mr. R. KRISHNAMURTI, m.a., 


I 

OST-WAR economic life (1919-39) easily 
divides itself into two distinct periods 
(1) 1919-29. (2) 1929-89. The first period 
covers the eflorts of the war-worn 
nations at economic rebuilding; the princi¬ 
pal features of the era were the reactions of 
Versailles, the change over to a peace time 
economy from a war time economy, the 
comparative stability and prosperity in 
world trade and currency in 1921-29 and 
the attainment of an apparent economic 
equilibrium. 

The artificial foundations of world 
economic life were amply demonstrated 
by the onset of the depression from 1929, 
characterised by deflation, unemployment, 
reduction of output and fall of national 
incomes and accompanied by the abandon-’ 
ment of gold, the adoption of a number 
of expedients of exchange control, clearing 
agreements and increased protectionism. 
The result was a striking decline of world 
trade and the disruption of the international 
monetary system. There emerged economic 
or political groupings of mutually exclusive 
preferential nations, which busied them¬ 
selves from 1986 onwards in the preparation 
for the next war. The economics of war and 
the economics of trade depression constitute 
the essence of world economic life in the 
period between the two wars. 

But the war and the trade cycle are 
themselves as much the results as causes 
of a number of other maladjustments. The 
international movement of goods and capital 
has in the post-war period been influenced, 
by a wide number of heterogeneous 
and even conflicting factors—political, 
technological and monetary in character. 

II 

The technological forces which have 
operated in the post-war era are mainly— 
the replacement of natural products by 
artificial products, the wider diffusion of 
industrial efficiency through the develop¬ 
ment of new sources of power, and the 
revolution of mechanisation in agriculture. 

The German search for Ersatz (substi¬ 
tutes) is notorious in recent years. Other 
artificial substitutes have been invented in 
nitrate, resin, silk and lumber, while recovery 


of used materials obtains in scrap iron 
and rubber. The present war should 
certainly intensify the race for substitutes 
and the recovery of used articles. But the 
possible restriction of world trade on this 
account is not likely to be significant at the 
end of the war. 

The wider diffusion of industrial efficiency 
together with the tendency to decentrali¬ 
sation was seen in the development of 
electricity and oil as power in countries 
such as Italy, Sweden, France, Norway, 
etc. This has been an important cause 
of reduced specialisation in industrial 
production and is likely to remain so in 
the future also. 

The mechanisation of agriculture and 
the extension of capitalist methods to it 
have brought about agricultural over¬ 
production, depressed prices and accumu¬ 
lated land debt. The tendency for prices 
to rife in favour of primary producers, 
which was in operation before 1911, was 
reversed in the post-war period except for 
the brief intervals of 1928 26 and 1981-86. 
The present war has already given some 
prosperity to agricultural countries; bui 
whether over-production can be solved by 
this is doubtful. 

Ill 

Economic nationalism has been an all- 
embracing cause vitally altering the 
arteries of world trade and resulting in 
the replacement of overseas supplies, 
mainly of agricultural commodities by 
European countries and of the growth of 
industrialisation in the Eastern countries 
leading to the reduction in their imports 
of manufactured goods from Europe. 

The restriction of imports of food-stuffs 
like wheat and rye into Europe after 
1980 was somewhat significant; but imports 
of animal origin had not fallen. The 
blockade during the war has given an 
impetus to such restriction. But the 
after-war development must be towards a 
relaxation of such checks. Ecpnomic 
nationalism will surely survive the present 
war too; but its extreme perversions are 
likely to be abandoned; for war itself is 
the highest point of its expression and 
the end of war should see its abatement, 
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Id the Eastern countries, economic 
nationalism has assumed the form of 
industrialisation and is born out of the 
desire to put an end to foreign exploitation. 
The effects of eastern industrialisation, 
while injurious to the older industrial 
countries in the immediate future may not 
be permanently restrictive of world trade, 
as there would be with the progress of 
industrialisation a corresponding enlarged 
aggregate demand of consumption of 
capital goods and even of raw materials 
from the West. This is mainly dependent 
on a possible resumption of international 
lending. On balance, economic nationalism 
is likely to persist as a potent cause of 
restriction of world trade. 

IV 

It is the play of monetary factors 
which, perhaps, has been responsible for 
the shrinkage of international trade and 
threatens to be so in the future also. 
. The chief monetary factors have been 
the difficult problem of international 
indebtedness, the instability of exchanges 
and their control and the maldistribution 
M gold. 

Of the different classes of debts, the 
last war and reparation debts have all 
been practically suspended, while the 
debts of the Central European Powers 
have been hanging fire. The present war 
will almost certainly increase the debt 
burden of Britain and her allies with 
their colossal rate of waste per day. 
The agricultural countries on account of 
their debtor position have suffered serious 
injury from slump and international trade 
after 1920. 

This tendency is being reversed now on 
account of the war and will be materially 
altered at the end of the war. The 
indebtedness of agricultural countries is 
not likely to be increased and rather 
given a suitable economic policy, it fs 
likely to be reduced as revealed in the 
repatriation of sterling debt in India. 

—Unffer the pressure of war conditions, 
all nations who have already devised 
. measures of exchange control consequent 
on the‘world crisis of 1929, 4iave further 
^imposed far-reaching measures of exchange 
ipontrol and the end of the war may see 


the removal of many restrictions imposed 
solely or mainly due to war, 

V 

# 

Taking a broader view of the question 
however,' it would seem that the control 
of exchange established during the crisis 
is likely to find a permanent place in 
the financial armoury of nations, especially 
because no nation-state can view with 
equanimity the surrender of its right to 
monetary autonomy in periods of external 
crisis in the interests of a non-existent 
international order. This is likely to apply 
with particular force to the critical post-war 
years. 

The one-sided flow of gold to certain 
countries, particularly U. S. A. in the 
period after 1920 and on a phenomenal 
scale since 1984 in lieu of debt payments 
or interest necessary in face of a restrictive 
tariff, has generally been recqgnised as 
having disrupted the international monetary 
and lending mechanism. 

The movement of gold to the U. S. A. since 
the outbreak of the war has gathered 
great speed, and since the beginning of 
1940, U. S. gold stock has increased by 
18‘6 billions. Since 1984, U. S. holding 
of the visible gold stocks has risen 
from 34 per cent to 60 per cent. The 
mounting favourable balances and the 
transfer of the entire European gold since 
the present war have still futher emphasised 
the U. S. A. as the regulators of its value. 

There is almost a unanimity of opinion 
as to the lack of purpose in the present 
policy of mere accumulation and as to the 
great dangers of a sudden change of policy, 
either by way of a cessation of gold 
purchase or of a significant change in 
its value. 

Authoritative pronouncemexit by Mr. 
Morgenthan, the Seretary of the Treasury, 
made it clear that no change in gold policy 
or no limit to its influx was contemplated. 
He stated further that the huge reserve of 
gold that was being built up would be 
available to repair the ravages of the 
European war after peace has been 
restored; and that in any case it would 
be a reserve from which U. S.’ further 
demands could be met without shock to 
internal economy. The only threat to gold 
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v'^as the emergence of one or two dictator¬ 
ships ruling most of the world, which he 
honsidered unlikely. 

The gold sterilisation policy has proved 
heyond doubt that for purely domestic 
needs, the existing stock is superabundant 
to the point of rendering its management 
a huge problem, while it is extremely 
doubtful whether American public opinion 
would express itself in favour of gold 
coin and circulation. As to the possible 
utilisation for post-war economic recon¬ 
struction, the Secretary expects naturally 
to lend it only to friendly powers. He 
further prefers gold pieces to foreign 
paper. In his own words: “We do not 
want to repeat the experiment of war 
debts.” 

The experiment of the last war debts 
has been settled so far as hostile nations 
are concerned and is unfavourably (to the 
creditor) suspended so far as the friendly 
powers are concerned. The U. S. will bo 
repeating the experiment she wishes to 
avoid if she desires to use its gold for 
post-war lending, while at the same 
time leaving the wrecks of the 
previous experiment uncleared. Further, 
such a lending policy together with the 
maintenance of a high tariff would stultify 
itself and again bring about the vicious 
circle. The alternative is to face the 
problems of internal economic disorganisa¬ 
tion and readjustment consequential to a 
reduction of the tariff and relatively free 
imports. The situation raises at once 
issues of generosity and skilful management. 

VI 

Neither the progress of economic techno¬ 
logy nor the probable future of economic 
nationalism seems to contain any inherent 
and insuperable obstacles to the recoviery 
of world trade. Nor is the trend of 
declining population so threatening as 
generally imagined. Nevertheless, the 
operation of these long-run factors for 
revival would take a fairly long 
period of time to make their effects 
felt; and the intervening period would 
necessitate readjustments, not without 
a good deal of friction. Further, the 
monetary tendencies, whether the cause 
or the result of the trade movements 
appear to range themselves against the 


non-monetary tendencies with the result 
that there is the likelihood of the 
revival of world trade being effectively 
impeded on that account. 

The assumption by each nation of 
economic and monetary autonomy, 
though not of autorohy, is not likely to 
be abated unless the muoh-wished-for 
world order is ushered in, and is 
certainly accentuated by the one-sided 
play of monetary factors. The future 
of exchange stability and control rests 
very largely on how the creditor and 
richer countries are going to utilise their 
gold and capital resources and to settle 
the debt question. This again is determined 
predominantly by the political atmosphere. 
Conditions of perpetual fear of war and 
of actual war are certainly not conducive 
to a settlement; and yet there is no 
answer to those who argue that the very 
failure to effect a timely settlement of 
the issue has brought about the present 
war. Tbe task of constructive statesman¬ 
ship lies in seeking a reconciliation 
between the forces of nationalism and 
those of internationalism. The question 
is not even so much one of the way as 
of the will to achieve it. 

Certain significant tendencies since the 
outbreak of the present war seem to 
indicate that while the nation-state would 
continue in the future as in the past to 
hold sway, yet in the interests of the 
very stabilisation of the nation-state, 
certain groups of nations (as envisaged 
in the recent Pan-American Conference 
and the Eastern Group Conference 
convened in India) binding themselves 
together as against others would arise. 
Such alliances w'bich existed even before 
19H9, are likely to gain further impetus. 

The future will depend very largely 
upon the development of such groups 
or the frustration of others and upon 
the mutual relations among them. There 
are unlimited opportunities for economic 
collaboration as for endless conflicts. Co¬ 
operation, if it is likely to come, will come 
after the war. If it is conflict which 
awaits us, it will not come after the 
present war, but will be merged in it. 
What actually is in store is more than, 
one can say. 



ANCIENT INDIAN REPUBLICS 

By Mr. K. V. RAMASWAMI, B.A., b.l. 

[a melancholy interest attaches to this article. As we go to Press we have the sad 
news of the writer’s death in a village in the Tanjore district. Mr. Ramaswami was an 
old contributor to the Review and bad a flair for historical research and Sansk/it 
lore. He was the author of most of the chapters in a recent publication of ours— 
Sacred Shrines and Cities of India. We deeply regret to record his untimely end.—ED. L i?.] 


T he first great period of Indian History 
was a period of democracies. For 
several centuries from the Gth century B.C. 
downwards, numerous small states filled 
the whole of Northern India, from the 
banks of the Indus to the mouth of the 
Ganges. The peoples who constituted those 
states were the descendants of the old 
Vedic tribes and had, by growth and fission, 
developed into innumerable small consan¬ 
guineous peoples inhabiting small areas. 
They were very civilized, active peoples, 
active alike in the arts of war and 
peace, and their doings and history fill 
the pages of early Brahminical and 
Buddhistic literature. These peoples— 
.Kurus, Panchalas, Kosalas, Vatsas, Usinaras, 
Malavas, Yaudbeyas—peoples too numerous 
to mention, still live in the memory and 
traditions of India. 

•#he majority of these states were 
democracies (Samgbas, Ganas). These 
Saraghas constitute India’s first essay in 
self-government and are interesting alike 
for the political institutions they evolved 
and for the great part they played in 
building up early Indian culture and 
civilization. The great evangelical cults of 
Vaishnavism, Buddhism and Jainism arose 
among those democratic peoples and out of 
the teachings of their political leaders or 
other leading personalities. The Sankhya 
and Yoga philosophies were also born 
during this epoch. Literary works—the 
Brahminical Sutras, Buddhistic Pithakas, 
Panini’s Grammar, the defunct books on 
Politics—works which are the foundation 
of all subsequent Indian literature and 
thought are all the products of this 
Period. All this philosophical and literary 
activity flowed from the freedom and 
mental energy and the spirit of quest 
generated by the self-governed Samgbas. 

Politically, these Samghas form a type 
remarkably analogous to the city-states 
of .Greece and Italy, made famous by the 
Btndies of classical writers, Aristotle and 


the rest. They bad a division of govern¬ 
mental organs, much like that which 
obtained among the city-states of Greece— 
deliberative assemblies, elected Presidents 
and other oflicers and the judiciary, and 
the popular elements were fairly predomi¬ 
nant in them. The Indian states being 
greater in territory and in population than 
the typical Greek city state, and being 
more agricultural than commercial in 
character, developed towards settled oligar¬ 
chic or moderate democratic government. 
The Indian Samghas did not reach that 
full democracy which was the glory of 
Athens and her imitators. None the less 
the Indian. type is historically interesting 
and deserves to be studied. 

The chief or supreme organ in these 
states was a large deliberative council— 
the council of 7,707 ‘ kings ’ among the 
Vrijikas, the council of 500 among the 
Sakyas, the assembly of 5,000 who 
supplied each an elephant to the state 
among the Yaudbeyas, the senate of 
elders at Patala, who ruled the state 
with paramount authority the council 
of elders among the Ambasthas, This 
council decided war and peace, chose 
and controlled the executive, passed laws 
and possessed all supreme power. The 
Vajjian assembly had, we are distinctly 
told, power to pass law’s, to burn, 
exile or inflict death upon the citizens. 
Elaborate regulations as regards the 
moving of resolutions, the taking of 
votes and other matters of procedure 
seem to have obtained in these councils. 
The councils, however, were not directly 
popular but aristocratic or oligarchic. 
They comprised members of the superior 
land-owning and military classes though 
in themselves the councils may be con¬ 
sidered to be very large. 

The citizens of each Samgba, leaving 
out slaves and traders, greatly exceeded 
in number the members of the classes 
who sat in the ruling assembly. 
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The executive of these Samghas 
comprised an elected President (Mnkhya) 
or King (Raja), elective or hereditary and 
a ,, number of other officers—ministers, 
generals and so forth. They were all 
elected by the Supreme Assembly (except 
in the case of hereditary kings) were 
amenable to the Assembly and held 
office for a particular period, usually a 
year. Among the Vajjians there were a 
king, a vice-king, a general and a quaestor 
or treasurer chosen out of the council 
already mentioned. The chief executive 
authority among the Sakyas was vested 
in a king chosen “ for what period 
we do not know ” (Rhys Davids) who 
presided over the assembly when in 
session and over the state at other 
times. In Patala the executive consisted 
of two hereditary kings who were also 
generals in war and who probably 
exercised other executive functions con¬ 
jointly with the senate of elders. 
The Katas had an elected king. As 
regards the other republican peoplev^?—the 
Khsudraka-Malavas, the Ambasthas and 
others—the only excutive officers we hear 
of in the Greek writers are the elected 
generals. They should have had other 
elected officers for administrative ;and 
judicial purposes, though the Greek writers- 
have not noticed them. The Samghas, 
like the Greek city states, chose their 
ambassadors and envoys. The mode of 
election of these officers is not directly 
known to us. If we rely upon two 
instances given by Dr. Jayaswal in hia 
book on “ Hindu Polity ”, the Kings and 
other ofticera were elected by votes, for 
which Salakas on wooden pins were 
used. It may be pointed out that in 
the city states of Greece, the election of 
officers, where lot was not used, was by 
acclamation or show of hands. 

The Samghas had a developed judiciary. 
The Vajjians had a gradation of courts— 
the Mahamattas, the Vyobarikas, the 
Sutradaras and then the council of eight 
and the four executive officers already 
mentioned, who exercised their jurisdiction 
individually and in Huccession. According 
to Rhys Davids, the judicial administra¬ 
tion among the Sakyas was carried on in 
the assembly at Kapilavastu. With^regard 
to the rest of the Samghas, wc have to 


presume that the aristocratic councils and 
the kings, hereditary or elective, exercised 
judicial functions singly or together. 

These democracies promoted, as in other 
parts of the world, the sense of individual 
liberty and patriotism and the growth of 
social virtues. The Brahamanas, a 
republican tribe who dwelt on the banks 
of the Indus, according to Plutarch, gave 
Alexander great trouble during his invasion, 
they reviled ihe princes who declared 
for him and encouraged the free states 
to revolt from his authority. The 
Malavas and Yaudheyas who long dwelt 
in the Punjab and offered successful 
battle against the Greeks and the Sakas, 
gave up their fair fields and cities when 
further aggression broke over thoir heads 
and moved down to live in the plateaus 
of Rajasthan rather than lose their free¬ 
dom. As regards the social virtues, 
evidence comes from all over Northern 
India. The Muchikarnikas, a free tribe of 
the Punjab, lived an open life in their ‘ 
homes and cities and delighted in public 
dinners. The Sakyas, Vajjians, Mallas 
and other Eastern Sarngba peoples were 
characterised by a great brotherly spffii. 
and hospitality. The Great Buddha loved 
them immensely and spent his life in 
their midst. 

Some of the Samgha peoples displayed 
a great intellectual activity. The preacher 
of the Gita, Vasudeva Krishna, was the 
elected President of the Vrishni Samgha. 
Buddha was the son of the Sakyan king, 
Mflhavira, the founder of Jainism, was a 
Vajjian noble. The Katas w^ere a highly 
learned and intelligent people. Their 
recension of the Yajurveda was long the 
loading one in Northern India. 

Democratic institutions not only elevated 
the minds and spirit of the ancient 
peoples, but seem to have had a beneficent 
effect on their physical constitution 
as well—a fact for which there is'^ 
interesting con firm ation in the history* of 
certain Western democracies as well. 
Arrian says of the Malava ambassadors, 
who waited on Alexander, that they 
were all men of uncommon stature and. 
very dignified bearing. They were proud 
of the liberty which for so many ages 
they bad preserved inviolate. 



MYSORE UNDER MIRZA 

By "a MYSOREAN” 


T he retiremeot of Sir Miza Ismail from 
the office of Dewan of Mysore from 
June 1, brings to a close one of the 
brightest and most remarkable chapters in 
the history of modern Mysore. 

After the well-known Sir K. Seshadri 
Iyer, the Dewan, who served the State 
for eighteen years and of whom it has 
been said tlfat ” be gave his head to 
Herbert Spencer and his heart to Para 
Bramha”, the period of Sir Mirza Ismail’s 
stewardship extending over fifteen years 
is the longest in the annals of Mysore. 
This period, too, will be regarded by this 
and the coming generations as constituting 
in many ways a most fruitful chapter 
in the history of the moral and material 
advancement of the State. A statesman of a 
lesser calibre would perhaps have taken 
many years more to plan what Sir Mirza 
Ismail has been able to accomplish in 
a decade and a half. It is to the credit 
of this great administrator that he 
has by his unflagging zeal and industry, 
disinterested labour, high patriotism and 
uncommon abilities and talents, brought 
CTTB State of Mysore to a position which 
^today excites the “envy, admiration and 
despair of almost every other State and 
many a province in India ”. 

Though the time is not yet arrived for 
attempting a review of the work of Sir 
Mirza in Mysore, it is appropriate to say 
a few words about its most salient features. 
There was hardly any aspect of the State’s 
progress which did not receive Sir Mirza 
Imail’s personal devotion and care, or any 
problem of uplift to which he did not 
contribute his own distinctive solution. 
His knowledge of Mysore, its people and 
its problems was unrivalled. He knew the 
State inside out: as John Gunther puts it; 
” Sir Mirza knows every stick and stone 
in Mysore.” There are no beneficent 
^public activity of any kind which did 
not receive his sympathy and encourage¬ 
ment. But the most signal of his contri¬ 
bution^ to the evolution of modern Mysore 
was in the sphere of economic betterment 
of the people, the word “ economic ” being 
OBod in its most comprehensive sense. 
Sir Mirza Ismail tackled the problem 
of economic backwardness of the masses 


from more than one angle, but the 
remarkable fillip that he gave to indus¬ 
trialisation constitutes the corner-stone 
of his economic policy. During the last 
fifteen years, Mysore has seen the 
growth of a large number of both large- 
scale and small-scale industrial enterprises 
inaugurated one after another so much 
so that the State is at present in the 
fortunate position of being able to manu¬ 
facture many of its requirements within its 
own borders and also of contributing in 
a substantial measure to the volume of 
India's war elTort. State socialism and 
economic self-sufficiency were the twofold 
principles which Sir Mirza adopted in 
prosecuting his policy of industrialising 
the State. As a result, a number of 
.concerns either wholly owned and run 
by Government or jointly with private 
shareholders have come to be established 
in Mysore. As Sir Mirza Ismail himself 
said in his broadcast speech : 

We are very proud of the products of these 
factories and at the risk of being called provincial 
try to set before all true Mysoreans the ideal 
that tliey should wash themselves with Mysore 
soap, dry themselves with Mysore towels, clotlio 
themselves in Mjsore silks, ride Mysore horses, 
eat the abundant Mysore food, drink Mysore 
coffee with Mysore sugar, build their home with 
Mysore cement, Mysore timber and Mysore 
furnish their houses with Mysore furniture and 
write their letters on Mysore paper. 

Side by side with the starting of 
industrial concerns has proceeded the 
encouragement of cottage industries, the 
development of agriculture and, above all, 
the extension of the facilities of irrigation 
to a degree unknown before. 

The Dewanship of Sir Mirza Ismail 
will also be long remembered for the 
promotion of rural uplift activities in 
which he took deep personal interest. 
There w’as no village, however humble, 
that did not receive its share of attention 
and no towm, however small or obscure, 
which was not the object of expert town- 
planning and improvement. Hundreds of 
towns, big and small, villages and hamlets, 
have been provided with the modern 
amenity of electricity. Hospitals, dispen¬ 
saries and maternity homes have been 
established in all parts of the State, 
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One of the most notable features of Sir 
Mirza’s administration is furnished by the 
large amounts running into tens of lakhs 
of rupees, which private philanthropists 
contributed for the promotion of public 
causes, chiefly in the direction of the 
provision of inedioal facilities over all 
parts of the State. Incidentally these 
benefactions are a tribute to the perso¬ 
nality of Sir Mirza, and an evidence of 
the sway he held over his fellow-citizens’ 
hearts. 

During Sir Mirza Ismail’s Dewanship, 
the “ white coal ” resources of Mysore 
have been fully developed alongside of the 
increased industrialisation of the State. 
The Sivasamiidram hydro-electrical works, 
which are among the earliest and best 
hydro-electrial enterprises in India w’ero 
enlarged, a new hydro-electric scheme at. 
Shimshapura at a cost of over half a 
crore of rupees was completed and 
yet another enterprise of considerable 
magnitude—the Jog Falls Hydro-Electric 
Scheme—which is estimated to cost over 
rupees 2^ crores has been taken up and is 
well under way. The State Budget 
today reflects the result of all this 
increased tempo of the State’s economic 
activity which has been fostered with 
a rare foresight and imagination 
combined with a spirit of enterprise 
uncommon among ordinary administrators. 
When Sir Mirza took up the reins of 
Dewanship, the revenue of the State 
was in the neighbourhood of Rs. crores. 
As he lays down office, it has risen to 
nearly Rs. 5 (five) crores. It is worthy 
of note that this growth in revenue of 
the State by over a crore has been 
achieved mainly by the development of 
the non-tax sources of income. 

One can go on writing pages on the 
valuable seijvices which Sir Mirza has 
rendered to Mysore in various other 
spheres of activity. He it was who put 
Mysore on the map of the world and 
gave a tremendous stimulus to tourist 
traffic. He launched a vigorous publicity 
drive abroad, seconded by equally vigorous 
efforts at home in the way of conserving 
archtoological and other treasures for 
which Mysore is famous, developing its 
material resources and modernising and 
beautifying its cities and towns and 


creating such unrivalled beauty spots 

like the Brindavan Gardens. 

His contribution to the solution of the 
larger constitutional problem of India 
is a matter of history. Sir Mirza has 
been a consistent and persistent champion 
of Federation. Sir C. Y. Chintamani, 
the great Liberal statesman, has summed 
up in the following words 'Sir Mirza’s 
work at the Round Table Conference: 
“No Indian at the R. T. C. played a 
more honourable part than Sir Mirza 
Ismail, the able and distinguished 

Dewan of Mysore. Reasonableness and 
fairness, non-commiinalism and zeal for 

reform characterized all his work." 

Indeed, a lesser Dewan could justifiably 
feel proud of achievements in any one 
of the many and varied spheres of 
activity to ail of which Sir Mirza 
Ismail has contributed so richly. 

It is a matter of the deepest regret to 
all and to none more perhaps than to 
Sir Mirza himself that he is laying down 
bis office on the eve of achieving some 
more objectives for the realization of 
which he has laboured all through his 
career as Dewan. The retrocession of the 
Civil and Military Station of Bangalore is 
one of the foremost of his unfinished 
tasks. When this becomes a feit accompli 
in the future, Mysore should gratefully 
acknowledge its debt of gratitude to 
Sir Mirza for his persistent advocacy of 
the cause and for his deep patriotism. 
The abolition of the subsidy is another 
of his partly finished tasks. In fifteen 
years the burden of subsidy has been 
reduced by nearly Rs. IG lakhs, and when 
in course of time this iniquitous impost 
completely disappears, not a little of the 
credit should go to Sir Mirza Ismail who 
did so much at the Round Table Conference 
discussions to have the principle of 
abolition Of the subsidy accepted by the 
British Government. 

With achievements so rich and varied, 
with a record of statesmanship so 
luminous and with an essentially non- 
oommunal outlook and a personality bo 
full of charm, Sir Mirza has, at fifty- 
eight, a future which should prove to be 
even brighter than bis past. 



'?Where Royalty is Laid to Rest-Mecca. Masjid 

By Mr. E. EASWARAN 


H aving seen the Mecca Masjid in 
Hyderabad before it was completed, 
Tavernier, the famous traveller, wrote: 

About fifty years since, they began to build a 
magnificent Pagod in the city, which would have 
been the fairest in all India had it been finished. 
The BtonoB are to be admired for their bigness. 
And that wherein the Nioh is made, which is on 
that side whare they say their prayers, is an 
entire Rock of such a prodigious bulk, that it 
was five years before five or six hundred men 
continuously employed, could hue it out of its 
place. They were also forced to roll it along 
upon an Engine with wheels upon wliicli they 
brought it to the Pagod, and several affirmed to 
me that there were fourtoen hundred oxen to 
draw it. 

Tavernier was not exaggerating when 
he wrote this, and Mecca Masjid is 
considered to be one of the finest mosques 
in all India. It was commenced in 
1617 A.D. by Sultan Abdullah Qutb Shah, 



MECCA MASJID 

who, after inviting the learned and pious 
men of the city, asked them to have 
the foundation-stone laid by one who 
had never missed his prayers. But as 
none from the congregation would come 
forward, the Sultan himself laid the first 
stone by saying that he had never missed 
even his “Tahaj-Jud" (a prayer repeated 
after midnight) ever since his twelfth year. 

Abdullah Qutb Shah died before its 
completion and the work was carried on 
under bis successor Abul Hasan who, 
however, was sent into captivity by the 
Emperor Aurangzeb before the mosque 
was quite finished. Aurangzeb then 
inspected the mosque and ordered that 
the work should be completed with the 
exception of the minarets, which were to 
remain incomplete as symbolic of wordly 
64 


ambition which always remains unsatisfied. 
When the Emperor was requested for 
further decoration of the mosque, Hie 
replied with a famous couplet 
Rare Duniya Kate tamam nakard, 

Her ohi glraid mukhtasar giraid. 

(The traosaotions of the world have 
never been completed by any one; 
consequently impose upon yourself as 
little as possible.) 

The Alamgir was as intolerant of Shias 
as be was of Hindus and issued a Firman 
consecrating Mecca Masjid for the exclu¬ 
sive worship of the Sunnis. 

Standing in the heart of Hyderabad, 
the mosque is 225 feet long, 180 feet 
wide and 75 feet high and occupies one 
.side of a vast paved quadrangle 860 feet 
square. It consists of triple vestjbules 
with fifteen arches in each row and five 
masonic arches in front, the 'northern 
and southern extremities being surmounted 
by two large domes. The two lofty 
minarets in front and the sun-dial of 
the court-yard belong to the reign of 
Aurangzeb. 

To the left of the quadrangle are the 
graves of all the successors of Nizam 
Ali Khan, who was the first king interred 
here. The graves of many of the 
relatives of past Nizams are close by. 
A canopy has been recently erected to 
preserve the royal tombs. 

On either side of the quadrangle are 
two buildings in which the Koran is 
expounded and taught by learned and 
religious men. One of the rooms in 
them contains a hair of the Prophet and 
other sacred relics. About the centre of 
the court-yard is a small cistern, close 
to which are a pair of polished stone 
slabs, each about eight feet in length, 
DOW used as seats, which are said to 
have originally formed part of a Hindu 
temple at Maiseram. 

“ If the pilgrimage of the noble Kaaba 
(in Mecca) is not attainable to thee, 
come and pray in the Kaaba of the 
Deccan" runs a couplet composed by a 
poet in commemoration of the building 
of the Mecca Masjid. 


Indian universities and war 

By Prof. B. J. VASWANI, m.a. 


T he shadows of War lengthen over 
our homeland, and the peril of 
external aggression and internal ravage 
is no longer the mere hobgoblin of 
chicken-hearts. What is the nation going 
to do in this emergency ? It is true, 
India has not been made to feel that 
Britain’s war is its own war nor trained 
in the mechanics of modern warfare to 
beat off external aggression, and one may 
presume that the Government of India 
will face that problem in its own way. 
But the problem of internal peace and 
security, endangered by the deeply 

deteriorating war situation, confronts al] 
the towns and villages of India, and it 
is this problem which I feel the 
Universities of India can substantially solve 
for the nation. The pick of India’s youth 
is in their keeping and no section of the 
country’s population can help maintain 

peace and security with greater sense of 
responsibility and honour than the 
thousands of young men who flock our 

colleges in ail parts of the country. 
Will the Universities in India continue 

doling out dull normalities in these 
abnormal times, or will they step out 

of the conventional ruts of academic 
outlook and routine to give a much- 
needed re-shaping to education ? Will they 
still lie entrenched behind the crumbling 
citadel of customary self-complacency, or 
make a vigorous attempt to mobilize 
the dynamic idealism of youth for urgent 
national service ? I am convinced from 
my 28 years’ experience of extensive 
contacts with college students that there 
is enough of manhood still left among 
them, and that with a proper approach, 
they could be made to feel thrilled by 
the prospect of a life of patriotic 


adventure. If the Universities, the 
Colleges, the Professors, the leaders of 
student movements call out the country’s 
youth for the national emergency, they 
could be organized into a splendid 
auxiliary force about 2| lakhs strong. 

Times of trouble are ahead of us all, 
and it is only appropriate that the 
Universities in India should seize this 
opportunity of organizing the youth of 
the nation to be men. I suggest that 
for the duration of war, every college 
affiliated to every University should be 
converted partly into a Civic Guard 
Centre. For this purpose, an immediate 
reorganisation of curricula should be 
undertaken so that a good deal of chaff 
in the content of our educational system 
will be thrown out, and we will get a 
kernel of realistic vital studies which 
should not require more than two periods 
of lecturing and listening per day. The 
Professors and students would thus oe 
left free to undertake training and 
service in defence of the nation’s hearths 
and homes. This war-time syllabus of 
academic studies and national service 
with a system of exemptions earned by 
zeal and valour will make each College 
in the country such a social centre as 
none has ever been, and one year of 

tlm education in the Colleges will do 
more for each individual Collegian and 

for the nation than the normal four-year 
Course for graduation has ever done. 
And our entire system of University 
education will be placed on a more 

stable foundation for all time to come. 

Will the Universities bestir themselves 
for the inauguration of this desirable 
drive in time for the next aoademic 

year? It is a testing time for all, and 
1 trust the Universities in India will 
have the vision and the courage to 
make it possible for the youth of the 
nation to play the noble role of the 
defenders of its honour and safety in the 
hour of itd need. 
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INDIAN 

By “an INDIAN JOUENALIST ” 


"Talking Pointi on India’' 

N a recent interview, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad pointed out that a mere change 
in the personnel of the India Office would 
by no means solve the Indian problem. 
For, unless the British Government as a 
whole is responsive to Indian aspiration, 
there is little hope of a change for the 
better. That dictum finds strange con¬ 
firmation in a document recently brought 
to light by the enterprise of a press 
correspondent. It is no other than the 
pamphlet containing the so-called “ talking 
points ” to speakers on India, supplied by 
the British Ministry of Information. 

It is astonishing that a responsible 
Government should have countenanced the 
issue of a document so glaring in its 
utter disregard for truth and so dis- 
r^u table to its sense of fairness. 
Fancy a decent Government, after repeated 
‘promises of Dominion Status to India, 
giving this unabashed piece of counsel 
to its speakers. 

Say nothiog about the inteuLions of His Majesty’s 
Qoverament beyond the general aim towards 
Dominion Statue. 

This bare-faced attempt to hoodwink 
the public passes for diplomacy. It is 
exactly what a former Viceroy described 
as “ breaking to the heart the words of 
promise uttered to the ear To quote 
the very candid words of Lord Lytton ; 

We ail know that these claims and expectations 
cau never be fu’filled. We have had to choose 
between prohibiting them (the natives of India) 
And cheating them, and wo ha\'e chosen the 
least straighforward course .... Sine3 I am writing 
confidentially 1 do not hesitate to say that both 
the Gk>vernmenta of England and India appear to 
me up io the present moment unable to answer 
satisfactorily the ettarge of having taken every 
means in their power of “ breaking to the heart 
the words of promise they hod utter^ to the oar”. 

.Who can deny after this the imputation 
that the British Government does not 


intend to part with its power in spite of 
tall talks about freedom and democracy 
after the. war. There is a familiar ring 
in the justification offered : 

Agreement between different oommunities and 
interests in India is a sine qua non for its 
success. 

The rest of the notes is of a piece 
with this. It is, as a contemporary put 
it, “ a mischievous and malicious collection 
of half-truths, suggestions and innuendoes 
about a whole people”. Here is a gem 
in the true Miss Mayo style: 

The Oriental sense in values is completely 
different to the Europeans, e.y., nepotism is a 
.vice to us, a virtue to them. 

And then follow facts and arguments 
distorted beyond recognition. About the 
achievements of British rule, the justi¬ 
fication for the poverty and ignorance 
of the Indian peasant, about the so-called 
industrialisation and growing prosperity 
of India, there has always been a 
heated “controversy”. Much is made of 
the fact that India does not pay an 
actual tribute to England. But any tiro 
in economics could prove that money is 
drained in a multitude of ways far in 
excess of any tribute that previous 
foreigners had extorted from the country. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary 
to examine at any length this monstrous 
catalogue of “ misinformation ”. It is a 
stain on decent Government. No wonder 
the Neio Statesman has urged that " this 
compilation of half truths .and glaring 
omissions should be suppressed with 
apologies to the intelligence of this 
nation 

As we go to Press, we learn that the 
pamphlet has been withdrawn; but it has 
already done all the mischief it could. 
War time morals are proverbially low 
and it is a pity to think that the 
governing class in England should be so 
perilously affected by the malady. 
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It India Really Proigerout ? 

The myth of India’s prosperity so glibly 
held by Mr. Amery and others is challenged 
by Sir Ibrahim Rabimtoolah in a vigorous 
statement to the Press. Mr. 'Amery is 
reported to have said; 

“India is prosperous. There is more revenue 
for the Central and Provincial Governments, and 
not only under those Provincial Governments 
carrying on under democratic institutions, but 
there is a great deal of active social progress 
going on all the time." 

Sir Ibrahim examines the Secretary of 
State’s remarks in Parliament in the light 
of the conclusions of the Income-tax 
report published by the Central Board 
of Revenue. 

According to this official report there are in this 
country the huge number of 2,86,9-10 assessees with 
an income of Ks. 2,000 or £ 160 per annum and 
over. On thi basis of a population of 300 millions in 
British India, this figure works out at one-tenth 
of one per cent, of the population. 

Is that evidence of India’s prosperity 
In 1938-89, there were in Britain, with 
a population of 45 millions, 589 individual 
assessees with an income of £ 40,000 and 
over per annum. Contrasting this with 
what obtains in India, Sir Ibrahim 
points out: 

In British India, with a population of 300 millions, 
the number of individual assessees with an income 
of Rs, 5 lakliB and over is the huge figure of 9! 

That gives us a measure of India’s 
prosperity! 

Sir Shanmukham Chatty 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty's retirement 
from the Dewanship of Cochin after 
six years of successful and beneficent 
administration, though a distinct loss to 
. the State, must be counted a gain to 
the wider public of India, Young, vigorous 
and forward looking Sir Shanmukham was 
pre-eminently fitted for the peculiar task 
of “blending the old world conservatism 
of the late Maharaja with the forward 
looking politics of his trusted ministers ”, 
The Cochin Harbour and the 'New Reforms 


stand out as the symbol of his policy of 
giving the little state a significant, place 
in the map of India. 

One of Sir Shanmukham’s talent and 
ambition cannot long be expected to be 
confined to the comparatively narrow 
sphere of a small state; and he has 
naturally drifted to the more congenial and 
accustomed atmosphere of national service. 
The Government of India’s choice of the 
ex-Dewan to lead the purchasing mission 
to America is a tribute to Sir Shanmukham’s 
undoubted abilities to cope with large scale 
husiness deals. 

India For Indiana 

At a recent University gathering in a 
Provincial town in England, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Under-Secretary of State 
for India, made a striking observation 
that India will be governed by “ India 
in India for India” and that there will 
be no interference from Whitehall. ,,He 
also said that he had the authority of 
His Majesty’s Government for making 
that statement. The declaration, striking as 
it is, need make no great difference in 
the present status of India, as it is 
felt that it is merely aimed at giving 
more power to the Viceroy and his 
British advisers in the emergency situation 
created by the war. And yet an 
attempt has been made to explain away 
even that statement. It is reported that 
the Duke’s speech was in no sense a 
formal declaration of policy and did not 
in any way modify the Viceroy’s August 
offer. Renter is made to explain that 
official circles in London feel that there 
is no new and sudden development 
Indian policy. One can see in all this 
tedious explanation the hesitant hand of 
Mr. Amery who is yet unable tp make 
up his mind. 

No wonder that the report of bis 
impending withdrawal from the India 
Office has been received in this country 
with a certain de^r^e of unPoncfeTn, 
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Tfgort’f Indietmint of Britain 

Miss Rathbone, M.P., has come in for a 
severe rebuke from the Poet Rabindranath. 
In an open letter addressed to Non-co- 
operators, she has attempted to impale 
the Congress on the horns of a dilemma. 
They are " hating yet aiding Hitler ”, 
she says. Replying to her homily on the 
benelits of British rule, Dr. Tagore asks; 

Have all the other peoples in the world waited 
for the British to bring them enlightenment'.' 
It is sheer insolent Helf-oomplacence on the part 
of our so-called English friend's to assume that 
had they not ' taught ’ us we would t>till liave 
remained in the Dark Ages, 

Stung by the taunts of outsiders at 
the flight of the people from the scenes 
of riots, the Poet breaks into a frenzy 
and retorts: 

Examples are nut wanting in history wiieii 
even fully armed warriors have shrunk before 
superior might, and contingencies have arisen in 
the present war when even the bravest among 
the British, French and . Greek soldiers have had 
to evacuate the battle-iield in Europe, because 
they were overwhelmed by superior armaraentB — 
W>t when our poor, unarmed and helpless peasants, 
encumbered with crying babes, flee from homes, 
. unable to protect them from arinod goondas, the 
British ofticials perhaps smile in contempt at our 
cowardice. 

Chriititn Tribute ta Gandhiji’i Work 

While Christian Europe has not found 
it practicable to follow the way of Christ 
in the tragic situation created by the 
war, there is no doubt there are voices 
here and there still hearkening to the 
voice of religion and peace. Oandhiji’s 
counsel of perfection may have seemed 
impracticable in the stress of world circum¬ 
stance, but there are ample evidences of 
his influence among persons of diverse 
persuasions. Only the other day. the 
Bishop of Guntur observed, 

^ that Mahatma Gandhi had, perhaps, done more to 
bring the influence of Christ to bear on India 
than any other non-Christian worker in India. 

A similar confession was made by Bishop 
Pakenham Walsh at the Kodaikanal 
Ashram. Significantly enough, he praised 
the aliimsa ideal of Gandhiji and bis faith that 
as a suffering eervaat of God, could in the 
f'oad oonquet the world and S'ot an (ixoimple to 
;thb wh'ole world. 
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Hindu Maha Sabha and Direct Action 

The Committee of the Hindu Maha 
Sabha, meeting at Calcutta, has decided 
not to implement its Madura resolufion 
threatenifig to resort to direct action in 
certain circumstances. So far so good. 
Not that there was the slightest fear 

or possibility of a body like the Hindu 
Maha Sabha launching an aggressive 
campaign of civil disobedience. But it 
was odd to criticise the Congress and 

unwittingly fall in line with it with a 
programme which it knows it cannot 
carry out with any hope of success. Any 
attempt at direct action would have failed 
miserably and the decision has saved 
the Sabha from an extremely embarrassing 
situation brought about by the folly of 
a few hot heads. The Maha Sabha has 
cleverly got out of its awkward 
commitment. 

ScindiVs New Enterprise 

A landmark in the industrial history of 
India was made on June 21, when 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad laid the foundation- 
stone of the first ship-building yard at 
Vizagapatam. The story of the persistent 
efforts made by the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company and its final triumph 
over all obstacles has been told by 
Mr. Walchand Hirachand with a vividness 
of detail that has won for this great 
enterprise the support and goodwill of 
the whole country. With a coastline of 
4,500 miles, India has an indefeasible right 
to possess a great and thriving shipping 
industry and command the coastal trade 
of the Peninsula. The revival of this 
much neglected industry is an event of 
national itnportance, and Scindia’s efforts 
might ultimately lead to the fruition of 
the dream of one of India’s leaders, 
who said: 

I am impatient to see Indian ^hips carrjnng 
tlie flag of India a'cross distant B’ooti to far away 
dbuD tries. 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

By "CHRONICLER” 


The Last of the Kaisers 

N the death of Wilhelm TI. the last of 
the Kaisers of the German Empire 
at Doom at the great age of 82, the 
world loses a man whose name became, 
during the last world-war, a symbol for 
undiluted hatred or veneration. 

Whether and to what extent he was 
responsible for the action which precipi¬ 
tated the first world crisis, or whether 
he was a weak instrument of other men 
and events, is a question which has been 
the subject of enormous debate. Wilhelm 
himself wished the world to believe that, 
he was " really not a bad sort of a 
fellow Some authorities held that 
Wilhelm suffered from an inferiority 
complex which affected his character and 
temperament as a consequence of an 
accident at birth. 

Called to the throne at the age of 29, 
the young Kaiser is said to have resolved 
from the day of bis accession to make of 
the monarchy an absolute autocracy. 
According to some authorities, almost to 
the end of the 1914-18 war, he refused 
to believe that the struggle could end 
otherwise than.by the triumph of Germany. 
It was, therefore, a disillusioned man who 
crossed the Dutch frontier into exile 
on November 10, the day before the 
Armistice was signed. 

For twenty-three years, he has lived the 
life of a country gentleman in Holland, 
engaged for the most part in domestic 
vocations and in giving rulings about the 
eccentric activities of younger Hohenzol- 
lerns. So far as history is concerned, the 
ex-Kaiser was dead when be abdicated. 

He watched closely the development 
of Nazism in Germany and was under¬ 
stood to favour the Nazi regime as 
fostering Germany’s recovery, while not 
ap|)roving its anti-Jewish attitude. 


Rus 80 - 6 erman War 

Perhaps the greatest surprise of the 
year was the declaration of war between 
Germany and Russia on the morning of 

June 22. It was a surprise equalled only 
by the Russo-German Agreement of 1939. 
Mr. Churchill, speaking over the radio the 
same day, observed : 

At four o’clock this morning Hitler attacked 
and invaded Russia. All hie usual formalities of 
perfidy were observed with scrupulous technique. 
A non-a.ression treaty had been solemnly signed 
and was in force between the two countries. No 
complaint had been made by Germany of its 
non-fulfilment. Under its cloak of false confidence, 
the German armies grew up in immense strength 
along a line which stretched from the White Sea 
to the Black Sea, their air lloets and armoured 
divisions slowly and methodically took up their 
Stations. Then suddenly, without declaration of 
war, without even an ultimatum, German bombs 
rain id down from the sky upon Russian cities. 
German troops violated Russian frontiers and an 
hour later, the German Ambassador who, during 
the night before, was lavishing assurances of friend¬ 
ship—almost of an alliance—upon the Russians, 
called upon the Russian Foreign Minister to tell 
him a state of war existed between Germany 
and Russia. 

The same old teclmique! Such is the 
sanctity attached to Treaties in Christian 
Europe. The result is the repetition, as 
Mr. Churchill said, *' on a far larger scale 
the same kind of outrage against every 
form of signed contract and international 
faith which we have witnessed in Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and which 
Hitler's accomplice and jackal, Mussolini, 
80 faithfully violated in the case of Greece”. 

Announcing the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government at this grave crisis, the Prime 
Minister said: 

We have but one aim and one single irrevocable 
purpose. We are resolved to destroy Hitler and 
every ^m8tigo of the Nazi regime. We shall give 
whatever help we can to Russia and to the 
Russian people. We shall appeal to all our friends 
and allies in every part of the world to take thtf' 
same course and pursue it steadfastly to the end. 

During the seven days of the war there 
has been terrific struggle over C.OOO 
square miles. The struggle is swaying to 
and fro over a vast battlefield ranging 
from Minsk, the White Russian capital, in 
the north, to the important Polish town 
of Lwow in the south. , 
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Aiiiei’ Conference 


A Deinooritic Alliance 


A - resolution to continue the struggle 
against German aggression until victory 
and that there could be no peace so 
long as the German military threat to 
free peoples continued was adopted at a 
meeting of representatives of all Allied 
Governments under Mr. Churchill. 

The following is the text of the 
resolution adopted at the Conference: — 

“ Tho Governieent- of Great Britain and the 
Governments in Ireland and Canada the Govorn- 
raent of Belgium, the Provisional Czechoslovak 
Government, the Governments of Greece, Luxem¬ 
burg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia 
and representatives of General DeGaulle, Leader 
of the Free French men, engaged together in tlie 
fight against opproasion are resolved. 

Firstly, that they will continue the striiggle 
against German and Italian aggression until victory 
is won and they will mutually assist each other 
in their struggle to the utmost of their respective 
capacities. 

Secondly, that there can be no settlement, 
peace and prospfu-ity so long as free peoples are 
coeroed by violence into submission to domination 

Germany or )ier associates or live under tho 
throat of such coercion. 

Thirdly, that the only true basis of enduring 
peace is tho willing co-operation of free peoples 
in a world in which, relieved of the menace of 
aggression, all may enjoy economic and social 
security and that it is their intention to work 
together and with other free peoples both in 
war and peace to this end.” 

Turko-Bfrtnan Agreement 

The text of the Turkish-German treaty 
of friendship signed at Ankara on June 18 
by Von Papen and M. Sarajoglu consists 
of three articles which state: 

1. Germany and Turkey bind themselves 
mutually to respect the integrity and inviolability 
of their national territory and not to resort to any 

jmeasuros direct or indirect against treaty partner. 

2. Germany and Turkey bind themselves in 
future in all questions touching their common 
interests to have friendly contact with each other 
in OBdeu* to reach an understanding in the treat¬ 
ment of such questions. 

The third article provides for ratification which 
will be g^cchanged in Berlin. 

^ The treaty is valid for t^so years with 
. the possibility for prolongation, 


An outspoken leading article in the 
official Chinese organ Central Daily 'News 
advocates democratic alliance especially’ of 
Britain, the United States and China. 

The newspaper sees the United States 
as the centre of a world army fighting 
against the Axis, Britain as the left wing 
and China as the right wing. Any success 
against either wing must affect the entire 
camp. 

The Late King of Siam 

Ex-King Prajadhipok of Siam died after 
a heart attack at his home in Virginia 
Water, Surrey, on May 80. He abdicated 
in 1985 after a prolonged period of disagree¬ 
ment with the authorities in Bangkpk and 
took up the quiet life of a country gentle¬ 
man in England. He was succeeded hy 
the boy King Mahidol aged IG, a Council 
of Regency being appointed to act during 
the King’s minority. 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 
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May 28. President Roosevelt proclaims a 
state of national emergency. 

—Vichy assures America that neither the 
fleet nor the colonies will be given up. 

May 29. British Government withdraws 
conscription from N. Ireland in deference 
to de Valera's warning. 

May 30. Standing Committeo of Editors’ 
Conference meets at Simla. 

May 31. Iraqi rebels sign armistice with 
Britain. 

June 1. Imperial forces withdraw from 
Crete. 

June 2. Petain Cabinet discusses Darlan’s 
plans. 

—Hitler meets Mussolini at Breraner. 

June 8. Germans get into Syria. 

Jdoo 4. Ex-Kaiser of Germany is dead. 

—Alexandria is bombed. 

June 5. Annual Conference of British 
Labour Party endorses labour executives’ 
memorandum on peace aims. 

—Khaksars are declared unlawful. 

June G. Defence Advisory Committee is 
established. 

—Roosevelt refutes rumours of peace offer. 

June 7. Sir Stafford Cripps returns to 
London for consultation. 

—Germans mine Cyprus coast. 

June 8. Free French forces and British 
troops enter Syria. 

—Alexandria is evacuated. 

June 9. Turkey is cut off from Syria. 
Army takes over U. S. air craft factory. 

June 10. Mr. Churchill replies to criticisms 
in the Commons. 

—Mussolini declares that Italy will occupy 
the whole of Greece. 

June 11. President Roosevelt presents a 
report of the operations of the Lease 
and Lend Act. 

June 12. Allies’ Conference in London 
decides to continue the flght with Hitler 
to the flnish. 


June 13. Indian delegation led by Sir G. S. 
Bajpai leaves for Burma. 

—Allied troops surround Damascus. 

June 14. Roosevelt orders freezing of 
Axis assets. 

June 16. Japanese Navy moves southwards. 

—German assurance to Turkey. 

June 16. German Consulates in U. S. A. 
are closed. 

June 17. German-Turkish pact is signed, 
Vichy resists allied attack in Syria. 

June 18. Indo-Burma Conference in Rangoon. 

June 19. Germany closes U. S. Consulates. 

—Oxford Doctorate is conferred on President 
Roosevelt. 

June 20. Mr. Roosevelt indicts German 
methods. 

June 21. Dr. Rajendra Prasad lays founda¬ 
tion-stone of the Scindia Shipbuilding 
Yard in Vizagapatam. 

June 22. German invasion of Russia. 

— Mr. Churchill broadcasting assures all 
help to Russia. 

June 23. Lithuania secedes from the Soviet. 

—U. S. A. Government condemns German 
attack on Soviet. 

June 24. Sea battle in the Baltic. 

—Commons debate: Mr. Eden outlines 
British attitude to Soviet. 

June 25. Sweden agrees to the passage 
of German troops. 

—Leningrad is ablaze. Germans enter Vilna. 

June 2G. Germany is launching eight 
offensives. 

June 27. Earth tremors felt in different 
centres in India. 

—Gandhi-Munshi correspondence is released. 

June 26. Russian resistance to German 
push beyond Minsk. 

June 29. Vichy breaks off relations with 
the Soviet. 

—Council of National Liberal Federation 
meets in Poona. 

June 80. Germans claim capture of Lwow 
and Libau.), 

—Death is reported of M. Paderewski, 
Polish pianist and statesman. 



Spritual Religion. By Dr. JameR Bailie. 
George Allen & Unwin. Price Ish. 

This booklet is a reprint of the author’s 
article in the Hibbert Journal for April 1982. 
It gives ns a splendid account of the 
nature and function of genuine religion. 
Spiritual experience is the core of niysti- 
cisiti. Mysticism is the inward essence 
of religion. In order to have spiritual 
experience, Dr. Bailie exhorts men to 
believe in the threefold values of 
Christianity, Faith, Hope and Charity. 
What is essential to true religion is 
unremitting moral life. Ethical excellence 
and not ceremonial purity is necessary for 
spiritual realisation. Dr. Bailie’s book is 
an effective attack on institutional religions 
which undermine the true spirit of genuine 
reirgion. 

Introduction to Sai Baba ; Sri Sat 
Baba’s Charters and Sayings. By 
B. V. Narasimha Swami. 74, Loyd’s Road, 
Royapettah, Madras. Price Rs. 2-12. 

The Saint of Shirdi, near Kopergaon, 
Bombay Presidency, holds a high and 
an abiding place in the hearts of a large 
number of devotees. Though he passed 
away in 1918 from this earthly body, his 
followers believe that after life, as during 
it, the Saint continues to guide and help 
and inspire them. Sri Narasimha Swami 
htks set out in these two books an account 
^of the Saint’s life and gives his teachings 
on a jarge number of topics and relates 
numerous instances of the Saint’s mira¬ 
culous doings in helping his devotees in 
eorrow and siokness and guiding them 
in,., their path to self and God realisation. 

; 65 
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When Peacocks Called. By Hilda 
Macdowell Seliguran. Published by John 
Lane. The Bodley Head. Ts. Gd. 

A novel nobly conceived and brilliantly 
written of perhaps the brightest chapter 
in Indian History, in language and 
rhythm rising at times as in the love 
making of the Prince Asoka and the 
Commoner Devi to lyric heights; 
resounding to the beating of drums and 
the blare of trumpets as in the war 
scenes of Chandragupta and even of 
Asoka himself; sublimating state craft 
and military achievement into * the 
realisation of an empire, in which swords 
were literally beaten into ploughshares. 

Like the beautiful jewelled dagger it 
treats of. the book is studded with 
many precious thoughts and pithy sayings, 
the , quintessence of ancient wisdom: 
patience is the key to joy, and haste 
the key to sorrow; gold diminishes 
with using; wisdom increases with use; 
the river of God’s grace never dries up; 
in the happiness of the people lies the 
happiness of the king; when a man lives 
nearest to nature, simply and sincerely, 
dropping all false motives, then freedom and 
happiness meet; and love of man for 
man should be the guiding principle 
of human conduct. 


Concise General Astronomy. By the 
Rev. 0. R. Walkey and Dt. H. Subra- 
mania Iyer, Trivandrum. 

The book is a very interesting and 
instructive publication and serves as a 
complement to the text-book of Astronomy 
published by Dr. H. Subramania Iyer. It 
is concise, although it traverses from 
ancient astronomy of prehistoric times 
down to the multitudinous problems 
arising out. of modern astrophysics, 
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ANNIE BESANT: a WOMAN AND LEADER, 
being reminiaoenoes of Sri Prakasa, 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab), BAR.-AT-LAW, M,L.A„ 
•(Central). Pabliabed by the Theoaophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, • Ro. 1-12. 
(Available of G. A. Nateaan & Co. Madras). 
Mr. Sri Prakasa, the son of Dr. 
Bhagawan Das, who was for long associated 
with Mrs. Besant in the management of 
the Central Hindu College, Benares, came 
to know that remarkable lady even from 
his childhood. And in this book of 
reminiscences, he gives an unusually vivid 
and intimate portrait of Mrs. Besant as 
she was in her daily life. She was 
apparently one of those rare persons who 
improve on closer acquaintance. Whether 
or not one agreed with all her views and 
enthusiasms, one cannot deny that she 
inspired respect and called forth affection 
wherever she went. Mr. Sri Prakasa, 
though far from being a devoted disciple, 
came under that overwhelming spell. 
And in this volume, he has tried wfth a 
simplicity and sincerity that deserve high 
praise to recreate for us the fascination of 
her personality. No one who is interested 
in Mrs. Besant can afford to neglect this 
revealing work. 

Economic Resourceb Board: Statutory 
AND Oteer Notices. Fourth Series. 
Manager of Publications, Delhi. Rs. 2-4. 
This publication, the fourth of the 
Series, is intended to facilitate reference to 
Statutory Notifications and other Notices 
issued by the Government of India and 
the Reserve Bank of India in matters 
relating to the Trade' and Commerce of 
British India in connection with the war. 
It covers the period from the Ist of 
June 1940 to the Blst of August 1940. 


CONCErTION OF MATTER ACCORDING TO 
Nyaya-Vaibeshika. By Umesh Misra, 
M.A., D.Litt. Allahabad University, Bank ^ 
Road, Allahabad. Rs. 6. 

Works in English on the Nyaya Vaise- 
shika are comparatively rare. Keith’s is. 
authoritative but very condensed. 
Faddegon’s book (to which there is no 
reference unfortunately in the present 
work) is critical and detailed but not as 
comprehensive as might be desired. The 
book under review provides a more 
comprehensive and clear account than 
either of these, though in critical value 
it falls short of either in some 
respects. Planned originally as a thesis 
for the D.Litt., it has been revised partly 
to give effect to the suggestions of the 
examiners and partly to include a chapter 
on Atman, the treatment of which, though 
not corning strictly within the scheme of 
the book, was considered a neces-'^ary 
supplement to the discussion of “ Matter ". 
There is abundant evidence of careful 
painstaking scholarship, and the docu¬ 
mentation is very full. 


The New Year Book, 1911. Edited by 

J. Guha Thakurta. S. C. Sarkar & Sons, 

Ltd., Calcutta. 

The need for a handy and reliable book 
of reference for the lay reader and the 
businessman alike can hardly be over¬ 
estimated. Mr. Thakurta’s compilation is 
essentially a book of general knowledge 
containing facts and statistics mostly taken 
from official and reliable sources. The 
sections on war and sport are specially'' 
contributed by competent writers. - The 
Who's Who is rather meagre, but in due 
course it will doubtless be made more 
comprehensive. The copious index in the 
opening pagt/s facilitates easy reference for 
a book of such varied facta and information. 
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The Madras General Sales Tax Act: 

A Study. By B. V. Narayanaswami 

Naidu and S. Thiruvengadathan. 

Annamalai University, Annamalai Nagar. 

The volume under review embodies the 
results of an enquiry conducted into the 
working of the Madras Sales Tax in the 
South Arcot District in the first six 
months of its operation from October 1939, 

The first six sections of the book are 
devoted to giving an account of the sales 
tax in foreign countries and India and to 
a consideration of the purposes of the 
levy as well as the criticisms to which it 
gave rise. The authors take the view 
that the purpose of the tax was the 
financing of prohibition and not fiscal 
reconstruction. 

The problem of the sales tax is in 
essence the problem of its administration. 
The present enquiry has revealed that 
not^t)nly are there different types of 
evasion which are sure to disappear with 
the closing of legislative loop-holes, but 
the difiiculties of double taxation are also 
real and most noticeable in the ground¬ 
nut oil industry, where the levy of the 
tax on the sale of oil and cake has led 
unfortunately to the depression of wages. 
Relief is due to this industry by way of 
exemption from taxation of the sale of 
oil and cake. 

The authors themselves have admitted 
a number of limitations, t'i;,, the restricted 
area and period of enquiry, changes in 
coats and prices since the outbreak of 
the ypar and inadequate data on many 
points which might, perhaps, vitiate the 
general’ ’character of the conclusions 
drawn; nevertheless the present work 
being the .first investigation of its kind 
on the actual working of the tax and 
of a series to follow deserves a 
warpa welcome. 


1. Talks with Swami Vivekananda 

Re. 1-8. 

2. Practical Vedanta. By Swami 

Vivekananda. As. 10. 

3. MoDER]?f India. By Vivekananda. As. 4. 

4. Spiritual Talks. By A Disciple. 

Re. 1-8. Publishers, Advaita 

Ashrama, Alamora, Calcutta. 

The four books under review give us a 
very clear and comprehensive account of 
the spiritual personality and teaching of 
the saint-philosopher of India, Swami 
Vivekananda. The great spiritual movement 
of Ramakrishna is best expressed by 
the Swamiji. The other movements of 
Hinduism like the Brahmo Samaj and 
the Arya Samaj have violently attacked 
certain of the rickety institutions of 
the Hindu social order, such as the 
caste system, untouchability, child marriage, 
etc. The Ramakrishna Movement is not 
against all that is ancient. It is out to 
do away with the evils of the system and 
are not against the system itself. The 
teaching of the Swamiji is the attitude 
of a wise conservative, “ a disposition to 
preserve what is good in tradition and 
an ability to improve on tradition 

BOOKS RECKIVRD 


The Oxford Pamphlets. (Further odilitiuns to 
Iho Series), i. What Acts of War are 
.lusTiFiABLE by A. L. Goodhart; ii. Lies as 
Allies or Hitler at War by Viscount Maugham ; 
iii. South Africa by E. A. Walkir ; iv. The 
Akab.s by 11. A. R. Gibb ; v. The Origins cf 
THE War by E. L. Woodwurd. Oxford 
University Press, Bombay and Madras. 

Indun SuimxG : A case study of the working of 
Imperialism. By Asoka Mehto. Published by 
N. T. Shroff, Frencli Bridge, Bombay. 

Prayers to Sri Jaoadamba Chamundeswari. 
By L. Iswari Dasa. Bangalore Press, Bangalore. 

Bapu, By Ganshynndas Birla. Translated info 
Tamil by A. Subbiah. Lalitha & Co., 289, 
Linga Chetty St., Madras. 



Hyderalbad 

THE NIZAM’S WARNING 
H. E. H. the Nizam has issued a firmmi, 
through a Gazette Extraordinary warning 
speakers at religious meetings to desist from 
making irrelevant speeches and reciting 
poems of a political character. Such 
objectionable activities, says the firman, 
should be abandoned in these days of war 
when peace and tranquillity are in danger. 
Otherwise, restrictive rules would have to 
be applied to such meetings. 

EDUCATION FUND 
Qn the recommendation of the Executive 
Council* the Nizam has sanctioned a 
proposal for the creation in the State of an 
educational fund of rupees two lakhs 
called Madras Deccan Fund in memory of 
the mother of the Nizam. 

The income accruing from the investment 
of the Fund will be utilised in granting 
educational scholarships to boys and girls 
without any distinction of caste or creed. 
STATE RAILWAY WORKSHOPS 
The Nizam’s State Railway Workshops 
have been placed on a manufacturing basis 
to produce war materials in co-ordination 
with the Public Works Department. 
The Air Transport Department of the 
Railway is concentrating on turning out 
trained cadre staff sufHcient to constitute 
the nucleus of a flight unit, while the 
Road Transport Department has under¬ 
taken to train mechanic-drivers for the 
Indian Army. 

THE NIZAM’S GIFT TO ALIGARH 
To perpetuate* the memory of his 
mother. His Exalted Highness the Nizam, 
who is Chancellor of the Muslim Univer¬ 
sity of Aligarh, has ofl'ered to bear the 
cost of a mosque at the university. The 
mosque will be named Majid Zabra after 
the Nizam's mother. 


Mysore 

SURPLUS BUDGET FOE MYSORE 
Thanks to the wise husbanding of the 
State’s resources, the total revenues of 
the Mysore State have been progressively 
increasing year after year. It must, indeed, 
be a matter of satisfaction to the 
Government that along with the bold 
industrial policy involving an expenditure 
of several lakhs and the initiation of 
several new schemes calculated to increase 
the prosperity of the ryots, there has 
been surplus since 19B6. 

The total revenues for ]9n-12, according 
to the budget estimates prepared for 
the Representative Assembly which met 
on June 10, come up to rupees four and a 
a half crores. All the departments of 
Goverment will be well provided ^yith 
funds, and adequate provision has been 
made for the continuance of the Jog 
Falls Hydro-electric Scheme. 

A special feature of the budget for the 
new year will be the allotment of 
additional funds for the expansion of 
primary education. 

NEW MYSORE MINISTRY 
Under the constitutional reforms em¬ 
bodied in the Government of Mysore Act, 
1940, the Council of Ministers was 
constituted on May 5. The Council is 
composed of the following;- - 
Dewan: Rajamantrapravina N. Madhcva 
Rao. Ministers : Rajamantrapravina K. W 
Anantaraman, Rajasevaprasakta A. V. Rama- 
nathan, Mr. H. B. Qundappa Gowda and 
Mr. J. Mahomed Imam. At the Secretariat 
the Ministers were sworn in by* Mr. B. T, 
Kesava Ayyangar, Chief Secretary to 
Government in the Dewan’s Chambers. 
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Baroda 

CO-OPBEATION IN WAR EFFORTS 
His Highness the Maharaja Saheb has 
placed all the resources of the State at 
the disposal of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor for the successful prosecution 
of the war. Permission is, therefore, given 
by Government for recruitment on 
voluntary basis of technical and clerical 
personnel required by the Government of 
India from among the subjects of the 
State, including Government servants 
provided their services can be spared by 
the head of the department concerned 
without detriment to the requirements of 
the State. The general lien of Government 
servants whose services can bo lent to 
the Government of India will be kept on 
their present posts. 

The period of service under the 
Government of India will be considered 
as service in the State for all purposes. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
A training school has been established 
at Deodarda by the Government with a 
view to improve the status of the 
Thakarda, Rabari, Waghri and other 
backward classes in Mehsana district by 
educating their children. Education is 
imparted in the institution in agriculture, 
poultry and cattle-breeding, carpentry, 
smithy and weaving as well as primary 
education so that on leaving the 
institution the student is able to carry 
on his vocation independently. 

* The boarders belonging to these classes 
are not required to pay fees or any 
other expenses. All arrangements for 
their* boarding and lodging are provided 
by the Government. A dispensary with a 
doctor'is also maintained.. Moreover, the 
boys are trained in scout for which 
•uniforms are supplied to them-. 


Travancore 

ECONOMIC SURVEY OF TRAVANCORE 

What is claimed to be the first of its 
kind in India, namely, an economic 
survey, has been started in Travancore and 
the work has been going on simultaneously in 
the different parts of the State. The present 
investigation will be confined to families 
living in certain typical and representative 
areas chosen from the different parts of 
the State. The State is divided in three 
zones—the Lowland, the Midland and the 
Highland. Besides these three broad groups, 
the municipal towns, marketing centres 
and industrial areas have also been kept 
in view in the choice of representative 
units for investigation. A set of 70 
questions has been incorporated in a •key 
schedule under the heads of size of the 
family, wealth and income, expenditure, etc. 

INDIA’S LONGEST CONCRETE ROAD 

Constructed at a cost of Rs. 14 lakha 
and in the record time of 18 months, 
the 54-mile road from Trivandrum to 
Cape Comorin with 45 miles of concrete 
surfacing and nine miles of tarred 
road at the ends is India’s first and 
longest road. This road starting from 
Trivandrum passes through beautiful scenery 
on either side and leads op to the grand 
spectacle at Cape Comorin of the confluence 
of the Arabian Sea, the Bay of Bengal 
and the Indian Ocean. It offers to the 
motorist a smooth riding Surface and a 
pleasant run free from <bat occasional 
bugbear bumps. 

TRAVANCORE BAN ON KHAKSARS 

Khaksars and' all associations or body 
of persons formed in furtherance of the 
objects of the Khaksar movement have 
been declared to be unlawful throughout 
Travancore under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. 
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Coclhiii 

RELIEF MEASURES IN COCHIN 
U^-gent relief measures have been 
sanctioned by the Cochin Government to 
the people who have been rendered 
homeless as a result of the recent cyclonic 
storms in the State. Government have 
sanctioned a sum of Rs. 2,70,000. A 
committee has been constituted to supervise 
the work. 

FRANCHISE REVISION 
The Cochin Government have passed 
orders regretting their inability to accept 
a resolution of the Legislative Council, 
recommending the appointment of a 
committee with a majority of elected 
members, to revise the existing system 
of franchise, in particular the system 
of special communal electorate. 

COCHIN FISHING INDUSTRY 
Orders have been passed extending the 
term of the Fishery Research Officer, 
Mr. E. Sankara Menon, till the end of 
this Malabar year. 

The Research Officer has been engaged 
in collecting and identifying edible and 
marketable species of fish and exploring 
ways and means of organising the fishing 
industry. 

ledoire 

LABOUR TROUBLE IN INDORE 
The Holkar Government has decided to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
conditions of labourers in Indore and in 
particular to investigate the recent rise 
in their cost of living. Recently there 
was serious trouble between a number of 
labourers and the police; for nearly a 
fortnight there were unpleasant incidents 
ending with a clash in which firing was 
resorted to. On these incidents an inquiry 
has been demanded by certain local leaders. 
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Jodlhpiair 

REFORMS FOR JODHPUR 

A Gazette Etraordinary states that His 
Highness has approved the proposal 
relating to the establishment of a 
Representative Advisory Assembly consist¬ 
ing of forty-one elected and twenty-three 
nominated members. Twenty-nine members 
will be from urban and rural constituencies. 
Of the nominated members, nine will he 
non-official and fourteen official. 

The Assembly has been given full and 
free right of interpellation on the floor 
of the House with regard to varied 
subjects connected with public utility and 
welfare. In urban and rural consituencies, 
the franchise will be elected ones. 
Elections shall take place on the basis 
of electoral rolls prepared for the Jodhpur 
Municipality. The life of the Assembly 
is two years. 

Kajpurthala 

KAPURTIIALA MINISTER 

A co)nmunique issued by the Kapurthala 
Government says that the Maharaja of 
Kapurthala has sanctioned extension in 
the terra of office of Sardar Sant Singh, 
Minister for Law and Order, for a year 
with effect from the date of expiry of 
the present terra. 

Rewa 

REWA RENT REMISSIONS 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewfi 
has granted liberal remissions in rent on 
account of the damage to crops due to 
the Bcrarcity of rain and hailstorms. 
The remissions yange from 60 pef cent, 
to 12^ per cent, according to the" 
damage done. 



INDIANS OVERSEAS 


South Africa 

INDIANS IN SODTH AFRICA 

The change of Rtatus of India's 
representative in South Africa from Agent- 
General to the Government of India to 
High Commissioner for India is explained 
by Sir B. Rama Ran, the last of our 
Agents-General in that Continent. It 
was the result of the appointment of a 
High Commissioner for Canada in the 
Union. The representative of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in the Union will hereafter 
have the same diplomatic status as that 
of India’s partners in the Commonwealth. 

Sir B. Rama Rau goes on to point out: 

It was, however, recognised that for historical 
reasons ihe Government of India’s representative 
in the Union liad to undertake somewhat wider 
duties than those of the diplomatic representa¬ 
tives of other members of the Commonwealth. 
The original appointment of an Agent of the 
Government of India in South Africa waa a 
direct consequence of the Cape Town Agroemout 
of^ 1927, which was entered into by the two 
(Jovernmentj in an attempt to solve the problems 
connected with the presence of a large Indian 
population in this country. It wa.s considered 
that the prosenco ot a representative of the 
Government of India in this country would 
secure continuous and effective co-operation 
between the two Governments and would help 
to implement the terms of the Cape Town 
Agreement. It has been the constant endeavour 
of my predecessors as well as myself to work 
to that end, and 1 wish to state authoritatively 
that the change in status would make no 
difference whatever to the duties of the High 
Commissioners arising from the terms of the 
Cape Town Agreement. 

The opportunity has, however, been taken of 
defining clearly the position in regard to represen¬ 
tations by organisations of Indian Union Nationals 
in this country. The High Commissioner will not 
accompany deputations of such political organisa¬ 
tions or be their spokesman on matters affecting 
Indian interests in the Union. Those bodies will 
hereafter make their representations direct to the 
authorities concerned as they have a right to do 
as, nationals of this country. This does not, 
however, . mean that the High Commissioner will 
be pnable to express his views to the Union 
Government on matters falling within the terms 
of the Cape Town Agreement or on other matters 
oonoemiug the two Governments. When he 
expresses* his views to the Union Government 
oji such matters, it will, however, be with the 
authority and support of the Government of India 
frhose ropresontative he is. 


He then explaine the nature of the 
problena affecting Indians over there'‘and 
how “ there has never been any serious 
divergence of opinion in India. Europeans 
and Hindus, Moslems and Christians, all 
think and feel alike on this subject”. 

The various steps taken by the Union 
Government from time to time under the 
pressure of successive Agents-General for 
the uplift of the Indian community are 
then enumerated. Something has been 
done but more remains to be done. That 
is the burden of the Agent-General’s state- 
. ment on the subject. Sir Rama Rau 
concludes with an appeal to the Europeans 
to face facts and do the right, thing by 
the Indians. He is convinced that many 
of the disabilities to which Indians are 
subject are not in a large measure the 
result of a deliberate perverse attempt to 
exploit them and to keep them dowm, but 
to a misunderstanding of the facts w'hich 
in its turn have led to fears and prejudices 
which are entirely groundless. 

With the closing of Indian immigration to this 
country, any danger which may ever have existed 
in the political or economic sphere has totally 
disappeared. The Indian community will be in the 
future, os in the past, mainly a community of 
small farmers, market-gardeners, labourer-^ and petty 
shopkeepers. An insignificant number of professional 
and businessmen emerge from their ranks, but 
the vast majority do little more than make a 
bare living. 

The British Empire, the vast majority of whoso 
citizens are not of European origin, is fighting not 
only for its continued existence, but in the belief 
that the only hope for free men of all races and 
colours lies in the defeat of Hitler and all that lie 
stands for. I know that the people of Natal share 
this belief and will make any sacrifice to secure 
its fulfilment. le it too much to hope that as a 
contribution to our cause, they will lift their eyes to 
a wider horizon, envisage for a moment the scale of 
I he present confiict and determine to do what they 
can to ease the lot of their Indian fellow citizens ? 
A gesture of goodwill on their part would, I am sure, 
have its repercussions not only here in Natal, but in 
India, which with its almost unlimited resources 
may well become the arsenal of freedom, 
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Burma 

EMIGRATION TO BURMA 
The Government of India and the 
Government of Burma, says a Press 
Communique, are anxious, if possible, to 
reach an agreed solution of the various 
problems relating to Indian immigration 
into Burma. As a result of prelminary 
discussions, both the Governments are of 
opinion that a stage has been reached 
where personal negotiations offer a 
reasonable prospect of success. The 
Government of India have, therefore, gladly 
accepted the invitation of the Government 
of Burma to send a delegation to Burma. 

Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai, the leader of 
delegation which left for Burma on June 12, 
in the course of a Press interview, said that 
thfe present negotiations were more or less 
of an exploratory nature and it was their 
aim to secure as complete an exchange of 
views as possible on the many complicated 
questions connected with Indian immigra¬ 
tion into Burma. He was not in a position 
to say whether the present negotiations 
would result in an immediate agreement 
between the two countries. That would 
purely depend on the questions raised, 
the terms offered by Burma, and the 
spirit of accommodation and understand¬ 
ing displayed by the Burma Governement. 

North Africa 

INDIAN VICTIMS IN AFRICA 
Indian troops used machine-guns with 
devastating effect when, during the last 
stages of the battle of Amba Alagi, they 
attacked Italian Blackshirts high up a 
12,000-foot mountain. Finally, a white flag 
appeared. The Indians ceased fire and 
had approached within 80 yards of the 
enemy when the Blackshirts flung a 
shower of grenades. The troops withdrew 
from a difficult position suffering some 
casualties. 


Abyssinia 

THE NEGUS AND INDIAN TROOPS 

Emperor Haile Selassie has sent a 
special personal message of thanks, says 
a Press Note, to the Indian divisions 
which have so greatly helped to over¬ 
throw Italian rule in Abyssinia: 

“ I am well aware,” runs the message, 
‘‘of the sympathy which the Indian 
public and the Press of India have shown 
for my people throughout the years of 
their misfortune and oppression. 

I am grateful for it, and I am even 
grateful for the magnificent part which 

Indian troops have recently played in the 
liberation of my country. 

Their training in mountain warfare 

enabled them at Cheren and afterwards 
at Amba Alagi to scale precipitous 

heights and to capture positions which 
seemed impregnable. Their courage in 

the face of an enemy superior in numbers 
and armed with the most modern weapons, 
has excited the admiration of all who 
know what they have done.” 

Syria 

INDIAN TROOPS IN SYRIA 
A Press Note states that Indian troops, 
along with their British and Free French 
comrades are playing a prominent part in 
Syria. Already Indian troops have effectively 
participated in the advance on Damascus. 
They have shown great dash and 
resourcefulness in capturing important 
positions on the way, and by a particularly 
daring raid they prevented the demolition 
of a vital railway bridge though opposed 
and counter-attacked by superior Vichy 
forces. 

On the morning of 16th June a 
brilliant attack was executed and resulted 
in the capture of the village of Eiswe 
and an important hill beyond called Tel 
Eissowe. This action helped materially 
to clear the main road to Damascus, 



TOPICS Fran PEMODICALS 



THE BATTLE FOR OIL 

Modern mechanised warfare depends 
mainly on a plentiful supply of oil. It is, 
indeed, the key-note of this war. Without 
it, says Mr. Wentworth Day in the 
World Revieiv, Hitler’s victories are empty, 
his aeroplanes cannot fly, his ships cannot 
sail and his submarines cannot swim. 

Germany cannot produce even enough for her 
own peace-time rer|uiroment8. Italy produces less 
than nine per cent, of her normal needs. Japan, 
worst off of all three, has only one-tenth of her 
civil needs to call her own. All three rely on 
outside sources which are at the mercy of the 
Seas and the British Navy. 

Hence the march into Rumania, the prelude to 
a mighty land war in the Near East, now 
lowering like a thunder cloud upon the horizons 
of Palestine and Persia. For. the Near Ea.gt is 
the only part of the world within striking distance 
of Germany which can provide all the oil which 
she and her allies require.' 

Germany produces relatively little oil. In spite 
of ter expensive ingenuity, her synthetic piocesses 
and hydr<‘::('!iai ion plants, she cannot produce 
more than tivo million tons a year—two millions 
leas than her normal peace time requirernonts and 
many more millions less than her needs for 
full-scale war on land, air and sea. 

The stocks captured in Belgium, France, 
Holland, Denmark and Norway have 
been badly damaged by the doings of the 
R. A. F. Russia absorbs practically all her 
own oil. At the most she cannot spare 
more than half a million tons for export. 
Polish oil is limited and diminishing. 
Rumania's output of six and a quarter 
million tons is steadily declining and is 
hardly enough to feed Greece and Bulgaria 
which depend on it for their supply. 

* Tfce maximum oil potentiality of all 
thesQ countries put together are no more 
than ten and a quarter million tons. 
Even in peace time these countries, 
excluding Russia, used twenty-three 
million tons. They cannot run on much 
. '• 56 


less today when the demands have 
multiplied ’tremendously. 

So Hitler is up against the iiiescapahle fact that 
Europe as a whole is short of oil, that his 
mechanised forces cannot be put to their fullest uses 
until oil is obtained from outside sources. They 
counted on a lightning victory in a lightning 
war. For that their production and reserves were 
probably sunicient. But the lightning war has 
flickered out. 

The Near East offers the solution to Hitler’s 
difficulties. Between them the countries of the 
Near East are capable of producing at least twenty 
million fons of oil a year. Hitler is already 
faced with the problem of finding that missing 
nine million tons a year. 

Hitler is trying to use the conquered 
regions of the Balkans as a jumping-off 
ground for the rich oil-fields of the 
Near East. 

For Iran lias an output of ten million tons a 
year; Iraq has a capacity of four million tons 
a year; Bahrein now produces nine hundred 
thousand tons, b\it capable of producing and 
dealing with one and a half million tons; Saudi 
Arabia has an output of six hundred thousand 
tons .(the mere fringe of its possibilities); Egypt 
produces six hundred tlioueand tons and 
prospecting for more. 

There is oil in the tiny kingdom of 
Koweit at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
and at Abadan are the biggest oil refineries 
in the world. At Port Suez are oil storage 
tanks capable of bunkering half the 
British Navy. Haifa, in Palestine, with 
its pipe line to the Mosul oil fields 
receives and refines two million tons a 
year. Meanwhile, Great Britain can feed 
herself, her armies, navy and air force 
with all the oil she requires from America 
and the Dutch West Indies. The world’s 
biggest tanker fleet, controlled, by Britain, 
(six million tons of shipping) brings it 
through the Suez Canal. That is why 
“ Egypt is the vital link in this vast 
game of strategy about to bo played in 
the Near East for the ultimate prize of 
oil.” 

Thus, from every point of view, the Axis is 
forced to go Soufh-East, to the kingdoms of the 
desert for the the oil which is the life-blood pf 
its war machines, 
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THE BEGINNINGS OP GREAT MEN 

The Parade, extracting from a London 
contemporary, gives instances of men who 
have risen to greatness from obscurity. 
It is an interesting revelation of unsus¬ 
pected greatness. 

First rate ability, it says, often lies 
fallow because no one has turned the sod 
to reveal the bursting seed of power 
and imagination beneath. With encourage¬ 
ment and opportunity, most lives will develop 
rapidly into fruition. 

Whon a childish bvain is sluggish, tho school¬ 
master should not brand tho unfortiiaate as an 
idiot and make him the laughing stock of his 
schoolmates. A different tochnicpio is necessary, 
for tho dolt of today may bo tho genius of 
tomorrow. History toorns with examples. JameB 
Watt was tho butt of Mr. MoAdam’s school, and 
G. Bomont, co-discoverer of radium, was considered 
so stupid that hi.s parents took him from school. 

Tn Napoleon’s class were forty-two children, and 
his position was forty-one; but he changed 
the map of Europe and is regarded today as a 
military genius. Sir Isaak Newton too was lowest 
but one in his Form and failed in geometry 
because ho did not do his problem as the master 
wanted thorn done, but ho and Gauss are 
reckoned the two greatest mathematicians since tho 
time of Archimedes. 

Failing in examinations also signifies 
nothing. Some get panic stricken. 

Einstein, our greatest mathematician, failed in 
mathematics in his entrance examination in Zurich 
University and Anatole France could not pass 
his B. A. Emerson, too, used to got horribly 
boggled when confronted with figures. 

The mass of accumulated data at our 
disposal leads us to suspect that the 
‘ infant prodigy ’ type of brain is not the 
finest, and that slow maturing brains are 
better for hard, long work. 

Alexander 'von Humboldt, for instance, was 
regarded as subnormal at school, and George Eliot 
only learned to read with the very greatest dilficulty. 

Any list of famous men who were dunces at 
school in youth will include William Shakespeare, 
tho late Lord Reading, Keats who was expelled 
because he was a dunco, Lord Clive, Mr. Baldwin, 
Thomas Carlyle and Sir Ralph Harwood, financial 
secretary to King Edward VIII. When he was 
at school, the master used to say ‘Harwood, 
I’am going to promote you to the peerage,’ and 
with that he’d write on the blackboard in large 
letters for all the class to read ‘Barren Harwood,’ 


THE SUEZ CANAL 
The Suez Maritime Canal eball always 
be free and open in time of war as in time 
of peace to every vessel of commerce 
or of war without distinction of flag. 
Consequently, the High Contracting Parties 
agree not in any way to interfere with the 
free use of tho Canal in time of war as in 
time of peace. Tho Canal shall never be 
subjected to the exercise of the right 
of blockade,” says the Article 1 of the 
Convention signed by the Great Powers 
which met at Constantinople in 1888. 
But during the Great War of 1911-1018, as 
a result of the intensive German submarine 
activity in Mediterranean, much of the 
Eastern traffic was diverted along the 
Cape route. 

Writing on tho same analogous position 
created by tho present war, Mr. C. 

K. Srinivasan observes in the Federated 
India ; 

“ The Kaiser’s dream of a Drang Nach 
Osten has caught the imagination of the 
Nazis and the battles that are now 
fought in Egypt and tho Near East may 
well eventually develop into the battle of 
Suez. The defence of tho Suez Canal 
Zone is virtually in the hands of England, 
and she is determined to keep the Canal 
free from enemy action. The total length 
of the Canal is 101 miles, and it has 

shortened tho voyage from Europe to 

India by about 5,000 miles. Out of the 
G,171 vessels which passed through the 
Suez Canal in 1988, 8,000 ships belonged 
to Britain and they accounted for 50*48 
per cent, of the total tonnage. The Sue.'L., 
may well be regarded as the Western 

ontpost of India's defence and on its 
safety depends the line of communica¬ 
tion between Britain and India, the 

Far East and Australia/’ 
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THE CONFLICT IN IRAQ 

Prof. Lajpat Rai Nair, writing in the 
Tribune, obflerves that the present trouble 
in Ira(] was not unexpected. For, ever 
since Sayid Rashid El Gilani staged the 
April coup de'tat with the help of the 
military junta, most people anticipated 
some sort of trouble on account of his 
flagrant pro-Nazi attitude. It was on 
account of this reason that both Turkey 
and Great Britain refused to recognise 
the administration, in spite of Sayid 
Rashid Ali’s open declaration to respect 
the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of Alliance and 
his assurance to carry out the terms of 
the Treaty in a spirit of friendship and 
cordiality. 

The history of modern Iraq is briefly 
told : 

Iraq is tho lirst graduate of the League of 
Nations’ tutorial sehooL for backward peoples. 
For over seven couturieB, before the last Great 
Wur^ it formod a part of tlie vast but ineflicient 
Tufkish Fmpire, but during the war tlie liritiBh 
troops drove the Turks completely out of the 
country and many people thought that Iraq 
wovdd be annexed to the British Empire, either 
as a colony or as a protectorate. At tho end of 
tlie war, Groat Britain found it difliculL to retain 
Iraq as a colony on account of the Allied 
rivalries, American opposition and the growth of 
Arab political consciousness. Ultimately it was 
decided to entrust Irac] to Great Britain us a 
mandate. 

Tho history of IrtU] u[ito 19U2, when she was 
freed from this tutelage, was the sU»ry of the 
working to its consummation of General Smuts’ 
jilnii of maudule. 

It was iluo to British intercession that Iraq 
got tho coveted territory of Mosul, but as soon 
as tho acquisition was complete, slie tried to get 
rid of tho very regime which luul won her that 
prize. Tho nascetit Arab Nationalism, in nil its 

fury, came into coulliet with ilie Mandate 

Administration; British control was grailuolly 
withdrawn and Iraqi oflicials steatlily replaced the 
British, who remained in the country only as 
advisers. The Anglo-Iraqi relations practically 
■•eai^e to a breaking point in 1929, and the 

political crisis resulted in the well-known treaty 
of 1630 In September 1932, the mandate was 
terminated and on October 3, 1932, Iraq 

was admitted to the League of Nations as on 
independept State,. 

•At the outbreak of the war in 19S9, 

the Premier, Nuri Said, gave three daye’ 


notice to 162 Germans in the country to 
quit, but the Italian agents remained to 
carry on Axis propaganda and exploited 
the situation. , 

On Italy's entry into the war, Rashid 
Ali refused to break relations with that 
country and bis coup last March was 
to a great extent supported by their 
machinations. 

Iraq for ages ha« formed the great high¬ 
road l>etween tho Kaet and the west, Iraq 
occupieB an important position in the British 
imperial communications; Baghdad is an important 
station on the main British air route to 
India and the Fiast. Iraq is also a vital stage 
in Germany’s dream of drang mick osten, 
Tho Berlin-Baghdad Railway, first visualized 
by the Kaiser, 40 years ago, still remains the 
main weapon in the Teutonic mind to dominate 
tho Midddle East. Moreover, Iraq occupies a 
strategic position iu tho Middle Eastern countries, 
and if Hitler can once capture it, it would be 
easy for him to control Turkey, Palestine and 
threaten Suez, Iran and even India. 

The present trouble in Iraq i.s a part 
of the German drive in the Middle East 
aiming to seize the rich Mosul oil Helds, 
and to use Iraq as a base for an attack 
on the Suez. 
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EGYPT’S TREATY WITH BRITAIN 

“Egypt has a treaty with Britain and 
she will stick to it,” said Hussain Sevey 
Pasha, Egypt’s new Premier, on assuming 
office in November last. Egypt’s determi¬ 
nation to abide by the terms of the 
Anglo-Egyptian alliance is being fulfilled 
in letter and in spirit. A writer in 
the Illustrated War News explains the 
implications of that alliance. 

Britain's treaty wUh Egypt was concluded in 
1936, but since 1883, when Britain established a 
virtual protectorate over the country, the relations 
between Britain and Egypt have been peculiarly 
close. From 1883 to 1907 the real ruler of Egypt 
was Lord Cromer, though his nominal position 
was merely that of British Agent and Consul- 
General. Cromer’s brilliant administration produced 
order out of chaos, and in particular he re¬ 
established the financGs, developed agriculture, 
improved irrigation and raised the standoi'd of 
living of the peasants, who now as always make 
up the majority of the population. Up to 1914, 
Egypt was still, at least in name, a part of the 
Turkish dominions, but on Turkey’s entry into 
the war a British protectorate was declared in 
December of that year. The Khedive was deposed 
and sucoooded by a nominee of the British as 
Sultan. Following the war a strong Nationalist 
movement developed, and in 1922, Sultan Fuad 
was acknowledged as King. Then on August 26, 
1936, Egypt and Britain signed a treaty of mutual 
alliance, and Egyptian independence was fully 
recognised. 

By the terms of this treaty, Britain withdrew 
the British troops from Cairo and Egypt 
with the exception of the Suez Canal 
Zone. She was also permitted to use Alexandria 
and Port Said as naval bases for the time being, 
while the Egyptian Government undertook to 
construct a number of roads, bridges and railways 
BO as to afford easy communication between the 
Canal zone, Cairo, 'Alexandria and Morsa Matruth 
on the edge of the western Desert. 'J'he Sudan 
was recognised as an Anglo-Egyptian condomi¬ 
nium (joint control of one state by two other 
states). Britain further undertook the defence 
of Egypt, vJhile Egypt for her part gave an 
undertaking to give Britain all the help in her 
power in the case of war. 

That help, particularly in tho way of providing 
bases for Britain’s military, naval, and air effort 
against Italy has been readily afforded, and on 
the outbreak of war, Egypt at once severed 
diplomatic relations with Germany and in duo 
course with Italy. As yet, however, Egypt is not 
at war with the Axis Powers although since 
September 13, an Italian army of invasion has 
been operating on Egyptian soil in the extreme 
west. 


In a reoenfc interview with Reuter, the 
Egyptian Prime Minister declared after 
referring to his talks with Mr. Eden, the 
British Foreign Minister, that Egypt has 
fulfilled all her obligations under the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty. 

With the mutual goodwill, which prevails between 
the two countries who are so closely linked together, 
no difference will arise. We shall march on 
together towards ultimate victory. 

INDIAN SHIPPING INDUSTRY 

“ It was only in the course of a century 
and a half that not only did India lose 
her naval supremacy but she degenerated 
into the most backward maritime nation 
in the world,” says Mr. Samarendranath Sen 
in the June issue of the Modern Review. 
India is now at the mercy of the foreign 
shipping companies for almost the whole 
of her export and import trade. Here and 
there one or two Indian Companies like 
the Scindia Steam “Navigation Company 
are working ; but they cannot cope up with 
the large demands on the industry. 

Not to speak of our ovorsoa trade whose volume is 
dwindling every day like anything, even it has 
profoundly affected our coastal trade since many 
ships engaged in the coastal traffic have been 
withdrawn to meet the immediate demands of military 
operation. Large cargoes of rice areawaiting ship¬ 
ment in Burma for want of proper tonnage. What 
strikes us most is tho discovery of the fact that tho 
lessons of the last war have been completely lost 
upon us. On tho other hatul, tho develof»mont of 
shipping in Canada, Australia and other countries in 
recent years bears a striking contrast to what obtains 
in India, The war impetus has already accelerated 
their pace beyond all expectation. Canada already 
possesses 16 shipbuilding yards where larger shijis 
are being built, Bo8id('.s, there are 18 other ship¬ 
yards to build siualler trading vessels. Australia has 
recently drawn up a scheme to build 13 patrol 
vessels. And with vast resources and raw materials 
necessary for such enterprise, India does cot possess 
a single shipbuilding .yard today. 

This in a nutshell is the history 
the Indian shipping industry. 

From what little bus been said, it will notT 
bo difficult to follow the present pitiable plight 
of such a potential industry in India. This 
offers an instance of tla^se industries which cannot 
thrive without a favourable Government interven¬ 
tion and we cannot follow why the Government 
supposed to caber to the needs of this country should 
insist on pursuing such a reluctant policy with 
regard to Indian shipping industry. 
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WAR-TIME SOCIALISM 

A war of the magnitude in which Britain 
is engaged today has naturally had its 
reaction on the political and social life of 
England and the Empire. Faced with the 
emergency and intent upon a victory both 
for Britain and for the British way of 
life, Conservatives, Liberals and Labour 
men, says the Spectator, have got together 
at the practical job of running the war 
and the country without any sense of 
conflicting party purposes or incompatible 
ideals. 

lo the common task of admiaiatration, they are 
hnding that to an unexpected extent they think the 
same thoughts and talk the same language. Not 
merely do they a]rpear to be at one in the desire 
to make the country eliiciont for war but they are 
at one in recognising that this depends on etforts 
to promote equality of sacrifice and the reduction 
of privilege. The dilferences which were magnified 
in party politii s assume their truer proportions and 
the things which a nation fundnrnentatly liberal in 
character desired have come to the fore. 

Under these eircumstancoB and under the Btress 
of war, it ought to be recognised that a social 
re^-(rfution has actually boon accomplished, more 
complete and more sudden than anything dreamed 
.of by Sir Stafford Crippa in his most revolutionary 
moments. B'or the purpose of conducting the War, 
Britain has been turned temporarily into a Socialistic 
State, in which private capitalistic enterprise on a 
vast scale has been suspended or controlled. 

The railways, shipping and shipbuilding 
are under State control. Productive con¬ 
cerns have been taken over by the 
State, or their production immediately 
controlled. Factories manufacturing for 
civilian consumption are to bo thinned 
out by compulsory rationalisation. Excess 
profits in business are confiscated. Workers 
in the docks in the great shipping 
centres are to become the direct employees 
of the State. The trades unions for their 
part have sacrificed bard-w’on and treasured 
■* privileges and the transference of po\\;er is 
subject to control. In every sphere of 
industrial, commercial and social life, 
continues the Journal, 

the State haa BteppeMl in to plan and organise the 
whole life of the community with a view to 
maximum efiicieDcy in producing equipment for war, 
ip providing and distributing oasential .commoditiee 


for the people and ensuring their safety, comfort 
and even, in certain caaes, means of recreation. 
In these tremendous feats of war-time socialism, 
individuals of all parties and classes have co-operated, 
not because they wanted socialism, but because 
they agreed obout certain measures that Wfere 
necessary and took the shortest means under 
war-time cobditions for getting them adopted. 

In this unexampled effort, there is no 
doubt in any reasonable person’s mind about 
what we are fighting for. Nor is there 
much doubt about the kind of things that 
should be done to promote the welfare of 
the people whilst the struggle is on, or 
to make them equal to it. 

This unauirriity, the sign that there is behind all 
the normal disagreements a fundamental agreement 
about essentials is something that should be 
guarded as long as there is danger, and through all 
tfio critical period of reconstrucion. At such a 
moment os this, nothing could be more wrong-headed 
and egotistical than attempts to exploit pre-war 
.prejudice or out-of-date party cries, endangering the 
hope of quick and far-reaching reform by insisting 
on strife rather than co-operation. Still more mis¬ 
chievous are attempts to obscure the nation’s war 
aims by identifying them with peculiarly parj:y 
aims, or with aims which may be legitimately 
advocated for this country alone, but are not the 
concerns of the rest of the world. 
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THE NAZI NEW ORDER 

The National Socialist Movement in 
Germany is steadily realising most of its 
Pan-German visions. Thanks to Hitler’s 
method, he has achieved, says the 
Neiv Review, ranch of his Pan-German 
programme ; 

he has given Germany a power and a unity she 
had never known; he has brushed aside the 
Versailles Treaty, has overthrown France and he 
is pushing south-eastwards. He might soon take 
in hand the eatahlishment of his ‘ New Order ’ 
on the Continent. 

What this ‘ New Order ’ means was 
outlined by Dr. Funk, the Minister of 
Economics ; its fondameutal postulate 
assumes that Europe’s economic life will 
centre round Germany. 

Not that a Customs Union or iVeo-trado regime 
is dreamed of, but rather a system of economic 
regions so distributed and organised as to servo 
the requirements and especially the .supremacy of 
Gorman economics. In prodorriinantly agricultural 
countries, more particvdarly in the east and south¬ 
east of Europe, industry would be discouraged 
and e\ en discontinued ; at most, industries comple¬ 
mentary to German industries would be permitted. 
Nazis do not aim at impoverishing these countries: 
they may permit them to turn out goods they 
aro best titled to produce, since a certain standard 
of prosperity would improve these markets f(jr 
Nazi goods and a scientific localisation of industries 
could only favour Germany in the long run. Even 
political contentment would greatly facilitate the 
ovmrlord’.s task. Like Mcmchestorian capitalists or 
African slave-owners. Nazidom is righteously pre¬ 
pared to throw bread crumbs and sops to the 
underdog States, But the military supremacy and 
security of the Reich must Iw the overriding 
consideration of economic policy; the continental 
bloc must crystallize round tlio Reich. 

As to the unemployment problem, it 
would be solved according to proved Nazi 
methods: advances of money to employers 
and to State* enterprises; creation of credit 
up to the limit of intlation. 

These methods have hin.ceoded in the Reich 
during the period of war preparations; but would 
they be a success in a di.sarmed Germany and a 
demilitarized Europe ? How to demobilize a nation 
without provoking an economic crisis ? And even 
if a victorious Germany could dump her output 
on her sateMite-States, what about these? 
Possibly this is a minor consideration of Nazism. 

As far as trade is concerned, the ‘New 
Order* would make Germany the Clearing 


House for Europe. The mark would be 
the leading but not the sole currency ; 
national money with a fixed ratio to the 
mark would facilitate the little internal 
transactions of the satellites. 

But in national or international dealings, currency 
would be permanently divorced from gold and 
work as a tlioroughly managed money ; it would 
rest solidly on the rigid dogma of Knapp: ‘The 
currency does not depend for its value on its 
gold cover but on the value which the State 
gives it.’ 

Already the Nazi plan is being pushed 
with vigour in the conquered countries 
of Europe. Scandinavia, Holland and 
Belgium are having a taste of it, while 

the Nazi order is being thrust into south¬ 
eastern Europe at the price of the Balkans. 

THE HINDU VIEW OF ART 
In an article in the Ilmdmtan Review, 
Gayanacharya A. C. Pandey observes that 
every nation tinges its art with a colour 
peculiar to itself. 

It. has its own art noiioiiH, conventions, traditions, 
literature and ideals and form of representation— 
mystical, meaningful or moaningless. The ancient 
art of India is meaningful but mystical to the 
present Indian generation. 

Two grave accusations levied against 
the Indian art are; first, it is unreal; 
and second, it is unfaithful to nature, i.c., 
unnatural. 

Art ih limitlcHB; it knows no barrier. Any 
atleuipt, therefore, to contiuo art within the four 
walls of nature and reality aa perceived by 
human souses detinitely shows the iiarrowooss of 
one’s understanding and mind. 

A itaiutiug is an image of tlie painter’s thought. 
Ho puts the ideal of his thought in a real form. 
That is art. Art is real. 

Nature remains, to the Hindu artist a 
veil, not a revelation, and it is th’fe 
business of the Pandits and Artists to see,^ 
whaC lies behind the veil, 

Hin u metaphysics considers three spheres of 
existence, viz., first, Kamaloka, the sphere of 
sensuous appearances; second, Kupa-loka, the 
sphere of ideologies; and third, Arupa-Ioka, the 
sphere beyond form (or, of cosmic birth). The 
Hindu artist portrays the ideal by representing 
the Kupa-loka with the help of Kama-loka. 
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SYRIA: THE LAND AND ITS PEOPLE 

Syria, the present scene of conflict in 
Asia, is the subject of an interesting 
article by Major G. M. Coombs in the 
Manchester Guardian. The Major gives 
a detailed physical and ethnological 
description of the country. 

Syria Proper is about as large as 
England and Wales. An important part 
of it is a coastal plain, which is as 
narrow as five miles in the north 
widening to twenty in the south. 

In itfl general relief, Syria presents four sections 
each parallel with the coast—a coastal plain, a 
limestone ride varying from 7,00t) to 10,000 
feet over sea-level, then an upland reaching 
4,000 feet in the centre and, finally, another 
limestone rklgo. 

Both rail and road communications are 
good. 

Syria has over 4,000 miles of railway along 
strategic routes and with important connections in 
the north Aleppoh has lines going to the w'est 
coast of Turkish-eontrolled Aloxaadretta, Ankara 
and Jslanbul; in the east to Mosul, Baghdad and 
BuSrn; in the south through Homs. Baalbeck 
and Damascus before it traverses, Transjordan 
To end in Arabia at Medina, where there is 
a road to Mecca on five pilgrim route hut 
now of considerable military importance Tripoli 
is the Syrian Mediterranean port and one of the 
termini of the oil pipe line from Iraq connected 
with Homs and Beirut, another gateway to the 
sea with Damascus. The Palestinian ports of 
Haifa (the other terminus of the oil pipe line) 
and Jaffa have also lines going eastwards inland 
north and south. 

Three French Companies normally 
operate the motor route along l,o00 miles 
from Beirut to Baghdad. While the Syrian 
desert is used by Imperial Airways and 
other Companies, the desert routes are by 
no means ideal for air trafllc as the 
intensity of the heat and the rapid changes 
in temperature experienced create danger¬ 
ous atmospheric conditions, while there 
are sudden descents from the snow-covered 
• '•mountains near the coast to a high 

platgau and low desert levels. 

The climate of Syria is of the Medi¬ 
terranean type, with mild wet winters 
and hotf dry summers. Syria is mainly 
an agricultural country with large areas 
ojccupied by sheep and cattle rearing on 


the steppe land, 10 per cent, of which is 
under crops. Wheat, maize, wine and 
citrus fruits are cultivated. 

The population of .%000,000 show -a 
very large number of groups differing in 
race, religion, politics and occupation. 

Semitic features preponderate with an admixture 
of Arab blood. Tiiere are Kurds on the high- 
land.s, Clreeks on the <v)ast and Arah.'j on the 
steppes, Be.sides those, Turks, Turkonmns, 
Circassians, Poraians, Anruuiian.s, .lows ami 
various Kurofiean races are represented. Moat of 
the .‘100,01)0 Christians liv'o in Labanon. 

Inland cities have developed from 
their positions on the old Caravan routes 
and as markets. Thus Damascus was 
essentially a desert market. 

Today it ia surrounded by sixty miles of 
irrigated fruit gardens, and its people work in 
silk, gold and silver, lis trade now paases 
througli the port of Beirut instead of through 
the desert. 

Aleppo in the north ia the market for the 
steppes. Us craftsmen make cotton and silk 
textiles and the famous gold and silver thread, 
Beirut is by far the most important port. Tlfe 
Mediterranean off the Syrian coast is not very 
stormy and the harbours usually have good 
roads. 
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WAR INDUSTRIES 

The Jane issue of The Times' Trade 
and Engineerinu number contains an 
Empire section which has been a feature 
for many years. Referring to India, the 
writer goes on to answer the complaint 
that more use is not being made of her 
great potential resources for the purposes 
of war. 

It is urged that an immense array might be raised 
and equipped there. No one acquainted with the 
history of India has ever doubted the splendid 
fighting qualities of her martini races, and even the 
less well-informed need no further demonstration 
in view of the universal tribute that has been 
publicly paid to the prowess, coiirage and endurance 
shown by Indian troops in recent months. 

The real issue is one of expediency ; for in the 
present emergency time is a crucial factor. Can 
men be raised and equipped as quickly in India as 
elsewhere? It is not a question of sentiment but 
of manufacturing capacity. 

.Surely there can be but one answer and that i.s 
that the raising of men should proceed just as 
(juickly as it is possible to equip them. 

To send Indian troops to battle less well equipped 
than those they will have to meet would be not 
only unfair but futile, and the matter resolves itself 
into one of economic possibilities of manufacture. 

There must be universal regret that neglect of 
armaments before the war makes great efforts neces¬ 
sary now. But it is too late to deplore what is 
past, and the urgent need is to make the best 
possible use of whatever resources can bo made 
available quickly. 

New works in India for making such 
things as aeroplanes, tanks and warships 
would entail long delay in training personnel 
and equipping factories. 

Therefore it is better to make air frames now than 
a roplanes at a further date. 

That is the principle that has been adopted and 
the work is proceeding. Similarly hulls of ships will 
shortly be built while armed vehicles are already 
being constructed from imported chassis. 

These are nol aspirations but accomplished facts 
of great importance. 

It is too often forgotten, says the writer 
in conclusion, that the war effort is not 
confined to aeroplanes, tanks and warships. 

An immense range of production, equally 
necessary though of less spectacular character, is 
already in hand in India. Our columns have shown 
that not only is the industrialisation of India 
proceeding rapidly, but it is receiving a great 
tirouluB from the war effort, 


ENDING THE DEADLOCK 

Writing in the Eew Statesman, Sir 
John Maynard, ex-Governor of the Punjah, 
pleads for the transformation of the 
present Executive Council of India into 
a responsible ministry. 

He also says that an Indian, and not 
a military officer, should he appointed 
for defence, in addition to the Com- 
raander-in-Chief. 

To mark India’s importance in the 
present struggle, an Indian public man 
should be appointed the Secretary of State 
for India. He should either be (l) the 
Premier of a province whose soldier sons 
have carried flag to score victories—Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan (sic.): (2) a Rajput 
Maharaja who has maintained the glory 
of his immemorial ancestry by a long 
record of good government at home and 
good service abroad—the Maharaja of 
Bikaner (sic.): or (B) a public mar of 
liberal sympathies, who has served alike 
the Crown and the Indian people and 
recently gave renewed evidence of his 
continuing search for a way of peace— 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


The Vitality and Resistance op Indian Culture. 
By Sukumar Chatterjee. [The Modem Review, 
Jvme 1941.] 

Animal Husbandry and Crop Planning in India. 
By K. C. Sen and S. C. Ray. [Science and Culture, 
June 1941.] 

The Indian Situation. By Mirza Hamidullah Beg. 

[The Twentieth Century, June 1941.] 

Trade and Commerce in Malabar. By Rao 
Bahadur C. Gopola Monon. [The Federated India, 
June 1941.] 

Cattle in Cochin. By Sankara Menon. jTh» 
Indian Farming, June 1941.] 

The Character of India’s Economic Planning. 
By Prof. Premchand Malhotra, m.a. [The Literary 
Annual, 1941.] 

The Inter-Communal Conflict in India. By 
Dr. E. Asirvadam. [The Indian Journal of Social 
Work, Vol, No. 4.J 
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Questions of Importance 


Dr. TAGORE’S REJOINDER TO 
Miss RATHBONE 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has issued 
the following statement in reply to 
Miss Rathbone's open letter to Indians 

“ The lady has ill served the cause of 
her people by addressing so indiscreet, 
indeed impertinent, a challenge to our 
conscience. She is scandalised at our 
ingratitude—that having ‘ drunk deeply at 
the wells of English thought’ we should 
still have some thought left for our poor 
country’s interests. 

Have all the other peoples in the 
world waited for the British to bring 
them enlightenment? It is sheer insolent 
self-complacence on the part of our 
so-called English friends to assume that 
had they not ‘taught’ us we could still 
have remained in the. dark ages. . . . 

But even more necessary than the 
so-c{^lled culture are the bare elementary 
needs of existence, on which alone can 
any superstructure of enlightenment rest. 
And what have the British who have 
held tight the purse-strings of our nation 
for more than two centuries and exploited 
its resources done for our poor people ? 
I have seen wmmen in villages dig up 
mud for a few drops of drinking water; 
for wells are even more scarce in Indian 
villages than schools. I know that the 
^population of England itself is to-day 
in danger of starvation and I sympathise 
with them, but when I see how the 
whole might of the British navy is 
engaged in convoying food vessels to the 
English shores and when 1 recollect that 
I have seen our people perish of hunger 
and not even a cartload of rice brought 
te their door from the neighbouring 
district, I cannot help contrasting the 
British at home with the British in India. 

Shall, we then be grateful to the 
British, if not for keeping us fed, at 
least for preserving law and order ? 1 
. look around and see riots raging all over 
the country. When scores of Indian lives 
are lost, our property looted, our women 
. '• 67 


dishonoured, the mighty British arms stir 
not in action, only the British voice is 
raised from overseas to chide us for our 
unhtness to put our house in order. 
Examples are not wanting in history 
when even fully armed warriors have 
shrunk before superior might and con¬ 
tingencies have arisen in the present war 
when even the bravest among the British, 
French and Greek soldiers have bad to 
evacuate the battle-field in Europe, because 
they were overwhelmed by superior arm¬ 
aments,—but when our poor, unarmed and 
helpless peasants, encumbered with crying 
babes, flee from homes unable to protect 
them from armed goondas, the British 
officials perhaps smile in contempt at 
our cowardice. 

Every British civilian in England is armed 
today for protecting his hearth and home 
against the enemy, but in India even 
lathi-training w^as forbidden by decree. 
Our people have been deliberately disarmed 
and ,emasculated in order to keep them 
perpetually cowed and at the mercy of 
their armed masters. 

The British hate the Nazis for 
challenging their world-mastery, and Miss 
Rathbone expects us to kiss the hand 
of her people in servility for having 
rivetted chains on ours. A Government 
must be judged not by the pretensions 
of its spokesmen but by its actual and 
effective contribution to the well-being of 
the people. It is not so much because 
the British are foreigners that they 
are unwelcome to us and have found no 
place in our hearts as because while 
pretending to be trustees of our welfare 
they have betrayed the great trust and 
have sacrificed the happiness of millions 
in India to bloat the pockets of a few 
capitalists at home. I should have 
thought that the decent Britisher would 
at least keep silent at these wrongs and 
be grateful to us for our inaction, but 
that he should add insult to injury and 
pour salt over our wounds passes all 
bounds of decency.” 
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Utterances of the Day 


Sir zafrullah on the new 

WORLD ORDER 

Six principles, for guidance in the 
foundation of a new world order after 
the war, were laid down by Sir Mahomed 
Zafrullah Khan, Law Member with the 
Government of India, in a talk broadcast 
on May 26, from Simla. 

The principles were the abolition of the 
system of interest bearing loans, dis¬ 
couragement of the hoarding of money 
and capital, al)olition of the law of 
primogeniture, the giving up of racial or 
national privilege or superiority, provision 
of minimum necessaries of life for every 
citizen and establishment of a system of 
trade by barter. 

If these six principles are accepted and put 
into operation, it might be hoped that, as a 
result, the human mind will bo freed from greed 
and cupidity, and nations might bo enabled to 
live together in peace, amity and concord. 

A further safeguard will be necessary to provide 
security and permanence for the new order and 
this safeguard is that all governments and nations 
should abjure the present policy of each for 
himself and should all join in a covenant, that 
even in the case of the weakest and most distant 
of them being made the victim of aggression, all 
the others will first try to bring about a 
settlement by peaceful means and that, failing 
this, they will all combine and utilise the whole 
of their military strength to put an end to the 
aggression. 

Without adopting these principles, the idea of a 
new world in which peace will be secure is no 
more than a dreamer’s fantasy. 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE ON 
INDIAN POLICY 

In the course of his speech at Leeds, 
the Duke of Devonshire, Under-Secrotary 
of State for India, said: 

It was disappointing to the Government of 
India that the^ efforts made last August to bring 
about a closer association of Indiana of all parties 
with the government of their country met with 
no greater success, but these efforts are not 
going to be discontinvied. 

I can say, speaking with the full authority of 
the Government that it is not our intention 
after the war to continue the Government of 
India from Whitehall. It is our firm intention 
to do the utmost. We possibly can to secure 
such a state of affairs in India that the Govern- 
ment of India can be carried on by India for 
India and in India. That may take time to 
achieve but the object remains unaltered. 


Sir MIRZA ON THE UNITY OF INDIA 
Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, 
laid the foaodation-stone of the Jamia 
Mosque near the Narasimharaja Road in 
the heart of Bangalore City on May 80. 

In the course of his speech. Sir Mirza 
stressed the essential unity of all religions, 
and added: 

I am convinced that the differences that are 
Btressgd today as reasons for the making of a 
drastic cleavage between the Muslim population 
of India and tho much older and larger Hindu 
population of India are negligible beside the 
bonds that unite them as children of one universal 
Creator and citizens by ancient ancestry of a 
common country. 

At th^ centre of Islam is tho teaching and 
practice of brotherhood. Our differences are 
tansient, even trivial, in comparison with tho 
spiritual reality which these differences tend to 
oDsouro and weaken. I say this although I am 
fully aware not only of the differences within 
Islam but also of the differences between Islam 
and other Faiths. I shall not venture on the 
dangerous ground of theological disputation but 
I will say this, that I am oonvioeed that tho 
differences that are stressed today as reasons for 
the making of a drastic cleavage between the 
Muslim population of India and the much older 
and larger Hindu population are negligible beside 
the bonds that unite them as children of one 
universal Creator and citizens by ancient ancestry 
of a common country. 


“INDIA WAITS FOR THE WORD” 
Sir Jogendra Singh, ex-Minister, Punjab 
Government, in the course of a talk on 
“Solidarity in this Critical Hour” before 
the Rotary Club of Delhi (Simla Branch), 
said: 

It seems as if the moral madness of war and 
its profound irrationality have dried up (ho 
spring of right discrimination. The war must be 
won. But India must know that she is fighting 
for her own freedom and tho freedom of man¬ 
kind. India Would be a hundred times as strong. 
If faith in the final purpose of the British policy 
is restored and if tho vivifying spirit of solidarity 
moves the minds of men, Providence has placed 
our rulers and leaders face to face with great 
possibilities of service. The future of India 
depends on their binding the people together and 
preparing them to defend their hearths and 
homes. 

Mr. Churchill has given the right word to' hiee 
people to protect their freedom through blood 
and tears. The people of Britain have responded 
to his call with unfailing faith in final victory. 
India too waits for the word to redouble her 
efforts. Victory will come when all the people of 
the world are assured that it will herald a new 
world order in which the weak and the strong, 
the East and the West, forge new links of union. 
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ANTI.SEPAB4TI0N CONFERENCE 
“ The only means of building up a 
strong India is through the establishment 
of relations based on esteem and affection 
between the communities. All else is 
secondary," declared Mr. Mahomed Yusuft' 
Shareef, presiding over the South Indian 
Anti-Separation Conference which met at 
Kurabakonam on June 8. A number of 
resolutions were passed by the Conference. 

The main resolution which was unani¬ 
mously carried stated : " It is the considered 
view of the Mussalmans from all parts 
of South India assembled at the Con¬ 
ference that the two-nation scheme of 
Pakistan envisaged in the resolution of 
the Muslim League would not serve 
the interests of Muslim community in 
India for which purpose it is avowedly 
declared and would also be definitely 
detrimental to its growth, expansion and 
solidarity and further result in disintegra- 
*tion of the whole country which has all 
along been geographically and politically 
an integral unit and has been treated as 
such and that it would eventually lead 
to internal strife thereby exposing the 
country to foreign exploitation." 

AGE LIMIT FOR GOVERNMENT JOBS 
It is understood the Government of 
India with the approval of the Provincial 
Governments have decided to waive age 
restrictions in the matter of appointments 
to Government posts in favour of candidates 
joining war services. It is understood that 
candidates possessing records of war service 
•will be given preference in appointments 
to civjl posts under the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

The term of war service includes both 
• field service and services as technicians 
and mechanics to be employed both in 
India and outside. 


DEFENCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
The decision to establish a Departmental 
Committee to advise on Defence matters 
is announced. The Committee will consist 
of 10 non-official members, of whom six 
will belong to the Central Legislative 
Assembly and four to the Council of 
State. The Commander-ia-Chief will be 
the President of the Committee, 

It is learnt that Sir M. Zafrullah 
Khan, Leader of the Central Legislative 
Assembly, and Sir G. S. Bajpai, Leader 
of the Council of State, have been 
requested to get into touch with the 
leaders of the parties in both the Houses 
of the Central Legislature to secure 
nomination of party representatives. 

The Committee will meet whenever'it 
is called by His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief, but it is laid down that ordinarily 
it shall meet at intervals of not less 
than three months. 


Mr. MUSA SAIT’S PLEA 
“ Unless India was given full control 
over Finance, Defence and Foreign Affaire, 
a solution of the political deadlock would 
not be possible ; at least a promise could 
be made that it would be given within 

a stipulated time," said Khan Bahadur 
Mahomed Muea Sait, President of the 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce, at the 
annual meeting of the Chamber in Madras. 

Mr. Musa Sait made a fervent appeal 
to the Hindu and Muslim communities to 
compose their differences ai:.d urged the 
Viceroy should bold out the olive branch 
and save the country from further disaster. 

Reviewing the conditions of trade and 
commerce in the country, Mr. Musa Sait 
emphasised the importance of reserving 
the coastal shipping to Indian concerns 
and the need for securing adequate 
shipping facilities for Indian trade and 
commerce. 



Educational 



GRANT TO VISVA BHABATI 
The Government of India have decided 
tor make a grant of Rs. 25,000 to Visva- 
Bharati in 1941-42 in recognition of the 
contribution it is making to Indian culture. 

The Bengal Government have released 
the grant of a similar sum to the 
institution. The grant was sanctioned 
and provided for in their last year’s 
budget. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN BOMBAY 
The Government of Bombay has sanc¬ 
tioned the conversion of some of its high 
schools into agricultural, technical and 
commercial high schools, with a view to 
providing vocational education for boys 
wJio have no aptitude for higher literary 
studies but have a bent for vocational 
education and are not able to proceed 
to the University after passing the 
Matriculation examination. 


GIFT TO BENARES UNIVERSITY 
The Council of the Benares Hindu 
University, presided over by Sir S. Radha- 
krishnan, Vice-Chancellor, has gratefully 
accepted the offer of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mayurbhanj for giving an 
annuity of Rs. 18,000 for a Chair of 
Sanskrit Learning and Languages at the 
University. 


50,000 LITERATES IN ONE YEAR 
Over fifty thousand persons were made 
literate in the Punjab in one year as a 
result of the campaign launched by the 
Panjab Government to liquidate mass 
illiteracy from the Province. 

It is stated that 1,06,478 adults were 
enrolled for instruction and 50,779 succeeded 
in attaining the literacy standard. 


ASSAM UNIVERSITY BILL 

The text of the Assam University Bill, 1941, 
which will be introduced daring the next 
session of the Assembly has been published. 
The Statement of Objects and Reasons 
of the Bill says: The Bill provides for 
the establishment of a University in 
Assam as it has become necessary on 
account of the anomalous position of the 
Province in having its schools and 
colleges under the University of Calcutta, 
which is now within the jurisdiction of 
the Government of Bengal and is subject 
to legislation by the Bengal Provincial 
Legislature, not bound by either the 
opinions or sentiments of Assam. 

Besides, the need of a separate Univer¬ 
sity for Assam has long been felt, not 
only by the people of the Province, but 
by scholars and students outside the 
Province, as Assam offers great opportu¬ 
nities for study in many fields: linguistic, 
literary, historical, ethnological, archmo- 
logical, economic and geological and as the 
results of such study may reflect on 
similar studies in other parts of India 
and elsewhere. 

Further opportunities of advancement 
and progress created by the introduction 
of Provincial Autonomy and responsible 
Government can be fully utilised as far 
as higher education is concerned only by 
establishing a separate University for 
Assam, capable of dealing with special 
requirements and problems of the 
Province. 

SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION 

Under the auspices of the Madras 
Science Club and with the co-operation 
of the various Colleges, University /iepart* 
raents,- the King Institute and other 
Scientific institutions and departments an 
Exhibition in all branches of science is 
being organised at the Medical College, 
Madras. 
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INTER CASTE MARRIAGES 
The Madras High Court has held that 
Ajiuloma (inter-caste) marriages, though 
permitted at the time of the Smribis, have 
become obsolete in the present age and 
hence cannot be considered legal under 
Hindu Law. While from the strictly legal 
point of view, the Madras High Court 
may be right, it seems a pity, observes the 
Hindustan Times, that their Lordships did 
not take a more exalted view of their 
responsibilities. In the liberalisation of 
Hindu Law, High Courts in India can 
play a large part if only they will 
interpret it liberally w'berever past prece¬ 
dent or present practice justides such 
interpretation. But to do this they must 
break with the tradition, which they 
themselves have set up, of extreme rigidity 
in interpretation. The Madras judgment, 
moreover, conflicts with a much earlier 
veidict on the same subject by the late 
Sir Lallubhai Shah, the Chief Justice 
of Bombay. 

ACQUITTAL OF Mr. RUIKAR 
The Nagpur High Court has dismissed 
the appeal of the Provincial Government 
against the acquittal of Mr. R. S. Ruikar by 
the Sessions Judge of Nagpur. Mr. Ruikar 
was originally prosecuted for a speech 
delivered by him in December last at 
Nagpur, to a gathering of mill-workers 
under the Defence of India Rules and 
convicted. On appeal, the Sessions Judge, 
Mr. Wickeden, acquitted Mr. Ruikar and 
in doing so delivered a remarkable judgment 
^hich attracted country-wide attention. 
The ‘Pjftovinciai Government then filed an 
appeal against the order of acquittal to 
the Nagpur High Court, which has now 
upheld the acquittal and dissmissed the 
appeal of the C. P. Government. 


ATTACHING OF SALARIES 
That the salary below Rs. 100 per month 
of an employee, whether working under 
Government or under a private concern, 
could not be attached by civil court and 
any order for the attachment of the 
whole or a part thereof would be illegal 
was the decision given by the Chief Justice 
and Mr. Justice Meredith at the Patna 
High Court, while allowing the appeal of 
an employee of the Indian Nation. 

Mr. Justice F. W. GENTLE 

His Majesty the King has been pleased 
to approve the appointment of Mr. Justice 
F. W. Gentle, at present a Judge of the 
Madras High Court, to be a Judge of the 
High Court of Judicature at Calcutta in the 
vacancy that will occur on the retirement 
of Mr. Justice Lort-Williams in September. 

KHAKSARS BANNED 
A Government of India communique 
states that steps have been taken to 
declare the Khaksars to be an unlawful 
association wherever necessary, and Provin¬ 
cial Governments will take all the action 
that they consider necessary to dispel the 
menace, which the action of these mis¬ 
guided people has brought into existence. 

Mr. JUSTICE HAPPELL 
His Majesty the King has been pleased 
to approve the appointment of Mr. Arthur 
Comyn Happell, I.C.S., as a Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Judicatuilj at Madras 
in the vacancy caused by the retirement 
of Mr. Justice V. Pandurang Rao. 

THE CENTRAL ASSEMBLY 
The present indications are that the 
life of ,the Central Legislative Assembly 
will be extended by another year. The 
extension announced last year is up to 
September hO, 1941. 
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CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 

The report on the working of Co-opera¬ 
tive Insurance Societies in India for the 
year 1938-89 has been published. This is 
the latest period for which such report is 
available. This is justly, criticised as 
one more instance of tardiness shown in 
the publication of such valuable statistics 
in India. 

In the year 1938-89, the number of 
societies rose from 9 in 1937-38 to 11 and 
the total number of persons insured also 
increased from 6,331 to 8,390. The total 
amount of risk insured by these societies 
rose from Rs. 1,30,82,951 to Rs. 1,76,79,600 
and the amount of premiums also improved 
from Rs. 7,08.869 to Rs. 9,55,752. The 
progress is satisfactory, but this is counter¬ 
vailed by increased claims and increased 
management expenses. The total claims 
paid increased from Rs. 1,07,362 in 1937-88 
to Rs. 1,23,516 in 1938-39 and also the 
cost of management showed an increase 
from Rs. 2,88,661 to Rs. 4,08,781, which 
is not justified by improvement in business. 
Funds in hand with these societies at 
the end of 1938-89 improved from 
Rs. 5,77,577 to Rs. 7,71.823. 

In 1938-39, as regards non-agricultural 
insurance societies, Madras and U. P. led 
with two each while Bengal, Bombay, 
Indore, Hyderabad and Baroda had one 
each. Madras covered the largest amount 
of risk at Rs. 1,20,19,138 with Bombay 
and Hydera'bad following .at Rs. 27,53,000 
and Rs. 19,39,372 respectively. 

GOLD MEDAL FOR Mi{. RAM KISHORE 

The Directors of the General Assurance 
Society, Ltd., have awarded a gold medal 
to Mr. Ram Kishore, Chief Superienten- 
dent at the Head Office of the Society 
in appreciation of the special efforts made 
by him in connection with revival work. 


WAR INJURIES COMPENSATION 
The non-contributory compensation 
scheme introduced by the British Govern¬ 
ment on December 24bh, extends the benefits 
of the Personal Injuries (Civilians) scheme 
to all adults and not merely to civil 
defence workers or persons gainfully 
employed. Persons of these two classes 
now receive compensation- of BSs. a week 
for married men or single men not in 
hospital; single men in hospital get 
248. 6d. per week; women receive 288. per 
week if in hospital, or otherwise 178. 6d. 
weekly. Men who are not gainfully 
occupied now receive 218. per week when 
not in hospital and lOs. 6d. per week 
when in hospital. Women of the same 
class get 14a. and 7s. respectively, Pensions 
of 50s. are also payable to the widows 
of civilian workers or civil defence 
volunteers, thus placing them on the 
same footing as widows of serving soldfers. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF ASIA MUTUAL 
The scheme of reconstruction of the 
Asia Mutual Insurance Company, Limited, 
of Calcutta, as modified and approved by 
its shareholders, policyholders and creditors 
has received the approval of the Calcutta 
High Court. 

On the suggestion of Professor K. B. 
Madhava, Actuary, certain of the existing 
policies of the Company have been altered, 
so that the sum assured is reduced to 
half its amount and the premium actually 
paid is also reduced to one-half. 

WAR RISKS INSURANCE 
The Government of India have enforced 
from 28rd April measures for ensuring 
that goods exported from India to desti¬ 
nations outside the Empire are not insured 
against marine and war risks with enemy 
companies. 
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WAR AND INDIAN TRADE 

Presiding over the quarterly meeting of 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce at 
Calcutta, Sir Badridas Goenka dealt at 
length with the economic conditions in 
other Empire countries, for example, Canada 
and Australia and contrasted these with 
the situation in India. The overseas 
trade of the country in 1940-41 declined 
both as regards imports as well as 
exports as compared to the previous 
year. Wholesale prices of agricultural 
commodities also suffered a set back. 
It was the absence of any systematic and 
planned economic policy on the part of 
the Government of India which, according 
to Sir Badridas, was responsible for this 
state of affairs. Sir Badridas made some 
constructive suggestions as to how the 
Government could help to promote indus¬ 
trialisation. He stated that Government 
should be prompt and liberal in giving an 
assurance of legitimate and reasonable 
protection whenever they were approached 
by any industry etc. 

Referring to export trade, Sir Badridas 
pointed out that it was a wrong policy for 
a country like India with its vast agricul¬ 
tural population to be dependant upon 
foreign markets over which obviously she 
could have no control. He pointed out 
to the unmistakable evidence of under¬ 
consumption in India with regard to the 
various necessities of life like food-grains, 
cereals, salt, sugar, kerosene and cloth, etc. 
and stated that India’s exports were not 
the surplus exports of a prosperous nation 
bdt more or less forced exports at the 
oost^ of the primary needs of the masses. 
The* development of industries would not 
only suable most of India’s raw produce to 
be utilised within the country but also 
make available increased quantities of 
food-atuffs for consumption and what was 
more important also enhance the purchasing 
power of the people, 


BENGAL SHARE DEALERS 

The stock and shares are very import¬ 
ant factors in the business world and oar 
businessmen and general public have had 
so long very shallow knowledge in this 
line. The Bengal Share Dealers' Syndicate 
Ltd., under the guidance of Mr. Chatterji, 
has been making an extensive propaganda 
and has been able to draw the attention 
of the general public to this line. The 
authorised capital of the Syndicate is 
Rs. 25,00,000 and within the short period 
under review shares worth Rs. 4,19,450 
have been sold, out of which Rs. 1,48,586 
has been paid-up, and upto the date 
sTaares worth about Rs. 4,05,000 are sold, 
out of which Rs, 1,57,000 are said to 
have been paid. This rapid progress in 
sale of shares shows the popularity of 
the Syndicate. 

The Syndicate has made a network of 
Branches and Agencies throughout the 
country. For proper propaganda it has 
been publishing a Market Report with 
the report of share markets not only of 
India but also of countries outside. 

We wish the Syndicate and its Managing- 
Director every success. 


NEWSPRINT CONTROL 
The Government of India have issued a 
newsprint control order. According to this 
no person shall, after June 15, 1041, sell 
newsprint otherwise than to a newspaper 
press. No proprietor of a nevV:ipaper press 
shall use newsprint for any purpose 
other than printing newspapers (including 
supplements and annuals thereof) except 
with the special permission of the 
Government. Returns of consumption shall 
be made by all newspapers and returns 
of stocks by dealers, 
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BRITISH WOMEN’S APPEAL 
The letter addressed to Indian women 
by* a number of prominent Englishwomen 
exhorts them " to be warned in time and 
to join in the united effort to preserve 
the safety of your country 

You have seen for yourselves one country after 
another enslaved. After Europe, Asia is now 
becoming involved. We beg of you to bo warned 
in time and to join in the united effort to preserve 
the safety of your country. 

We are told that some of yo\i say that this 
is a war of British imperialism and that there¬ 
fore Indian nationalists can have no part in it. 
We do not think that many of you can really 
believe this in your hearts. In his broadcast on 
May 27, President Boosevelt said: “The whole 
world is divided between human slavery and 
human freedom. On which side does India stand '! 
Without victory for democracies there can be 
no Indian freedom and we assure you in all 
sincerity, that never was there so much goodwill to 
India, so iquch sympathy with Indian aspirations 
as is to be found in Britain to-day. Britain 
wants India to be a free and equal partner in 
the Commonwealth. We realise of tho present 
difficulties and are doing our best to help on a 
solution but the supremo need of the movement 
is union for victory. May it not be with you 
as with ufl that differences between political 
parties can be laid aside for the time to face 
the common danger ? And when victory cpmes 
none will be found who wish to dispute India’s 
claim to her place among free nations, freely 
oo-operating to plan a wiser world. 

In reply to this, a statement issued 
over the signatures of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Mrs. Rameshwari Nehru, Mrs. Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit and other prominent Indian 
women, points out: 

It is scarcely necessary to tell you that we 
appreciate the sincerity of your appeal but we 
are amazed at the ignorance betrayed in it of 
realities. Indeed, your Prime Minister by contrast 
shows a grasp of realities which is refreshing. 
However painful it may be, he has no misgiving 
about the status that India occupies in the 
British mind. It is a dependency which can and 
is being utilised at the British will. He knows that 
he does not need the consent or oo-operation of 
India’s thinking sons and daughters in anything 
that Britain wants for fighting her war. He takes 
care to pay tribute to the valour of Indian soldiers 
who are part of the army of occupation in India. 
These soldiers, you should know, are wholly un¬ 
connected with the national life and activities. 
They may not freely see any nationalist without 
incurring heavy penalties. Nor has your Prime 
Minister any difficulty in raising, either by taxation 
or so-called voluntary contributions, the money he 


wants. We cannot complain of this helpleaineas, 
but we must not be blind to facts. How can 
there be association in such a situation of India 
that is impatient of the foreign yoke ? . . . 

The fact is that you are wholly wrong in your 
estimate of things. We are surprised at your 
quoting an untruth contained in President 
Koosevelt’s pronouncement. You quote to-day that 
the whole world is divided between human 
slavery and human freedom. Tho fact is that 
there is no such thing as human freedom for the 
Asiatic races, certainly not for India; nor is there 
for the virile Africans. The result, whatever it 
may be, of the war will not alter their condition 
for the better, save through their own efforts. As 
we see realities it is this: It is a war between 
the British Empire and the Nazis and Fascists 
for world domination, meaning in effect exploitation 
of the non-European races. We cannot be in love 
with Nazism and Fascism but we may not be 
expected to be in love with British Imperialism. 

Lastly, let us point out the anomaly of 
British women asking India, though a slave 
nation, to help a slave owner in distress instead of 
asking the slave owner to undo the wrong and cure 
himself of the initial sin and thus ensure the moral 
justness of his position. 


Misr gangabai 

Miss Gangabai, a student of the Lady 
Keane Girls’ College, Shillong (hailing from 
Madras), has occupied the highest pl^ce 
among ail the female candidates in the 
recent I. A. Examination of the Calcutta 
University, occupying the 12th place in 
order of merit, and the first place among 
all the students (male and female) in 
Assam. It is gratifying to note that 14 
out of 16 candidates sent up this year 
have passed (an average of 87’5 per cent, 
against the University average of 52 per cent.). 
It is learnt that this College is staffed 
entirely by ladies and this is only the 
second year of its obtaining the University 
aMliation. The result is most creditable. 


Misa V. A. MADHAVIKUTTI, M.Litt. 

The Syndicate of the University of 
Madras has, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Examiners, appointed to 
adjudicate on the thesis “ A sui^voy of 
the conditions of poverty in an area in 
the City of Madras (Purasawalkam)" 
submitted by Miss V. A. Madhavikutti for 
the M.Litt. Degree, declared her qualified 
for the Degree of Master of Letters. 
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THOMAS HARDY 

In a recent address, Dr. C. E. M. Joad 
presented a view of Thomas Hardy which 
is worthy of reproduction; 

“ There are four elements in Hardy’s great¬ 
ness which appeal to me^ The first is his 
capacity for creating fools and rustics, no 
writer since Shakespeare has ever created 
such delicious fools; the second is the 
succession of outstanding and unique scenes 
that you will find in every one of his 
novels: Gabrial Keys letting the poison 
gas out of the ship by means of holes for 
instance; the third is his Englishness, in 
that he perpetuates a way of life that is 
now extinct and that he catches a kind of 
lyric note of bird-like enjoyment of life in 
his poems; and, finally, he tells such a 
frightfully good story. To my mind he 
is one of the best story tellers who has 
ever written a book, and for me the 
most important thing about a novel is 
the story.” 

WORDS, WORDS 

Shakespeare, who bad the richest voca¬ 
bulary used by any Englishman, employed 
only. 10,000 words. The average man 
rarfely has a vocabulary of more than B,000 
or 1,000 words. The ordinary person can 
get along very comfortably with 500 words, 
and in the rural districts a knowledge of 
200 words is sufficient to carry a man 
through his life. This, of course, relates 
to the needs of conversation. If a man 
wants to read newspapers and well-written 
books, he must know at least 2,000 words, 

OXFORD PAMPHLETS ESSAYS 
The Oxford University Press has issued 
an invitation to under-graduate and post¬ 
graduate students of Indian Universities to 
submit essays on given subjects for their 
“ Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs— 
Essay Competition.” The closing date for 
receipt of the essays is September 80, 1911. 
There is no entrance fee and each candidate 
is to submit only one essay. 

• • EDITORS’ COMMITTEE 

Thef Standing Committee of the News¬ 
paper Editors’ Conference met at Simla 
and considered the press-advising of 
Gandhiji’s* recent statements. It agreed to 
address a letter to the Government setting 
forth its views in the matter, 
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ALBERT MEDAL FOR ROOSEVELT 

The Council of the Royal Society of 
Arts, with the approval of their President, 
the Duke of Connaught, have decided ];o 
confer on President Roosevelt the Albert 
Gold Medal of the Society in recogni¬ 
tion of his pre-eminent services to 
humanity as a fearless and resolute 
champion of the ideals of national freedom 
and individual liberty. 

The Albert Medal of the R. S. A. was 
struck in 18G4 to commemorate the 
Presidency of the Society which was held 
by Prince Albert from 1818 to 1861, 

Among previous recipients are: Queen 
Victoria, King Edward VII, King George 
V., Thomas Edison, Orville Wright, Louis 
Pasteur, Guglielmo Marconi and Madame 
Curie. 

• BIRTHDAY GIFT TO GENERAL SMUTS 

General Smuts has been informed that 
the nation is presenting him . with a 
birthday gift of over £140,000 which 
will be given by General Smuts to the 
national air fund for the benefit of 
forces of which he is the Coraraander-in- 
Chief and their dependents. The total is 
believed to represent the biggest gift by 
any nation to its leader, and cheques are 
still streaming in. The final total is 
expected to be well over £150,000. 

CHURCHILL AND BEAVERBROOK 

Close collaboration between Mr. Churchill 
and Lord Beaverbrook was emphasised by 
the fact revealed by Lord Beaverbrook in 
bis broadcast to Canada that Lord 
Beaverbrook is carrying on his work as 
Minister of State at No. 12, Downing 
Street, which is linked by a corridor with 
No. 10, the Prime Minister’s official 
residence. 

RETAIN AND DARLAN 

Petain whose feebleness and pessimism 
have both increased lately, seems to have 
lost control altogether, says The Times ’ 
Diplomatic correspondent, and Darlan is 
doing everything Laval meant to do when 
the Marshal dismissed him. 

SIR G. 1^. BEWOOR 

The tenure of office of Sir Guru Nath 
Bewoor, Director-General of Posts and 
Telegraphs, has been extended npto 
March 81, U)'|2, 
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BOMBS TO CURE BOMB SHOCK 

Bomb-shocked patients including some 
Dunkirk survivors in a British military 
hospital are being cured with the aid of 
bombs or to be more specific, - with the 
noise of falling bombs recorded on 
gramophone records. 

The idea is by continually playing the 
records to accustom the patients to the 
sounds of a blitz (sounds sub-consciously, 
if not consciously associated with danger 
and fear) so that familiarity will breed 
indifference if not contempt. 

Civilians suffering from nervous collapse 
after air-raid experiences may also be 
treated to a course of bombing, on 
records, which were made during raids 
and not without personal risk by members 
of the BBC staff. 

TREATMENT OF TUBERCULOSIS 

* The question of laying down a definite 
policy and procedure for bringing their 
tuberculous employees within the range 
of proper treatment is, it is learnt, 
engaging the attention of the Government 
of Bengal. 

The Government have, after a careful 
consideration of the question, accorded 
sanction to some rules prescribing that 
all suspected cases of tuberculosis in 
their employ should be sent for exami¬ 
nation and opinion to the Presidency or 
Civil Surgeon concerned. The rules also 
provide that, if after a careful exami¬ 
nation by the medical ofiQcer in charge, 
the case is reported to be a “closed” 
one and the person is considered to be 
fit to carry on his duties, he should be 
allowed to continue in his appointment 
under some medical conditions. 

FLOATING DISPENSARIES 

Floating dispensaries for use in low-lying 
areas during the monsoon are the Public 
Health Authorities’ latest measure to 
overcome handicaps of floods in Bihar. 

These, dispensaries constructed on boats 
would carry medical supplies and staff to 
villages which are isolated by flood and 
will be tried this season in the Supaul 
sub-division in North Bihar, 


WAYS OF WOOING SLEEP 

There are many physical aids to sound 
sleep. Deep breathing is one. When you 
get into bed stretch every limb, then 
relax completely every limb and muscle. 
Do this two or three times, then take a 
dozen or more deep breaths slowly and 
naturally. Sleep should come soon after 
this unless you are in pain or very 

worried. Be sure there is plenty of 
fresh air coming into the room, that 

your bed is comfortable, that the bed clothes 
are not too heavy, and that you are 
neither too hot nor too cold. A heavy 
meal late at night causes indigestion, but 
any one of nervous temperament requires 
a nourishing meal in the evening. Too 

little food is as bad as too much. A 

walk before retiring to bed, a warm bath 
and a hot drink at bed-time induce sleep. 
Women need a rest during the day as 
well as sound sleep at night, and if it 
can possibly be managed a daily rest of 
half an hour should he indulged in. 

FOR PURE MILK 

When milk streams frothily from udder 
to bucket, it contains much dissolved 
oxygen. In raw milk, bacteria 
consumes most of the oxygen. But 
pasteurization removes most of the bacteria, 
so the oxygen content of pasteurized milk 
remains high. Oxidation of the fat content 
may then cause papery, oily, metallic or 
tallowy flavors; worse, it may diminish 
the natural proportion of vitamin C. 
Obvious answer, proposed by scientists at 
Cornell University take the air out of 
the milk. 

FASTING FOR HEALTH 

Dr. Carson, Physiologist at the University 
of Chicago, is of the opinion that 
occasional periods of starvation, once or 
twice a year in the case of a healthy 
adult, may not only add to the joy of 
living but also to the length of life. 
Experimenting himself, the Doctor says, 
his mind became very clear after a fasi, 
and he did more work without fatigue. 

SOUR DRINK FOR THIRST 

Always remember that a sour drink 
quenches the thirst more than a v^ry sweet 
one. So avoid the use of too much syrnp 
when making your favourite beverage. 
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THE CONVERSION LOANS 

The 4^ per cent. 1950-55, 1958-68 loans 
have been open for conversion into the 
8 per cent. 1951-54. 1963-65 loans. The 
present conversion scheme has the great 
merit of making the investor realise that 
3 per ceat. on gilt-edged is the most be 
can expect hereafter and the concen¬ 
tration of the rupee debt in 8 per cent, 
issues is a signal success for cheap 
money. As an additional bull point for 
the conversion scheme must be mentioned 
the fact that the conversion prices of 
Rs. llO'i and Rs. 113| for the il per 
cent. 1950-55 and 1958-68 loans, res¬ 
pectively, are exactly one rupee per cent, 
higher than the prices at which they 
were taken over when the sterling stocks 
were repatriated. 

GILT-EDGED SECURITIES 
British gilt-edged securities have reached 
a new peak level, says the Mail. The 
3i per cent. War Loan has climbed to 
104fj, 3 per cent. War Loan to 100^^, and, 
Consols to 89|. Clearly investors and 
shrewd judges of financial prospects have 
n<)* doubts about the ultimate victory of 
^ the Allies. They are so confident of it 
that they are willing to pay high prices 
for British securities, though those of 
other countries giving a higher return 
on the money invested are obtainable. 

NEW ONE-RUPEE NOTE 
A Press comninvujne says that new 
Government of India one rupee notes 
bearing the portrait of King George VI 
and printed at the Nasik Security Press 
will shortly be issued through the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

The new notes are slightly larger than 
the existing issue and meaBuro 1 inches 
by inches. They are printed on mould- 
made paper. 

, A BANKING RECORD 

The Imperial Bank of India has made 
• b&nking history by being able to report 
total deposits at over Rs. 100 crores. It 
was only a year ago that the Imperial 
brought its Reserve Fund up to the level 
of its .paid-up capital and the extent of 
the reserve liability of its shareholders. 
Now the record Deposits of Rs. 100 crores 
•constitute another landmark. 
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RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS 

Traffic arrangements to cope with the 
rush of nearly five million pilgrims, from 
all over the country expected for lihe 
Kumba Mela, which comes off in January- 
Pebruary next after twelve years, have 
already been taken up by the railway 
authorities. 

The Allahabad division authorities of 
the East India Railway are now busy 
planning the arrangements to be made. 
As in 1980 when the last Kumba Mela 
was held, a Sangam Ghat Station near the 
Mela grounds is proposed to be erected. 
It is proposed to make it bigger this 
time to accommodate a larger number of 
special trains. Nearly 20 extra booking 
offices for the Mela will be put up at 
the Sangam Ghat Station, the Allahabad 
Station and two neighbouring stations. 
Additional platforms will also be provided 
at the Allahabad Station to cope with 
the heavy traffic. The G. I. P. Railway 
authorities are co-operating with the East 
Indian Railway in the matter. 

RAILWAY WITHOUT DRIVERS 

At Zurich in Switzerland is an under¬ 
ground electric railway along which 
trucks are constantly running, but no 
truck has a driver. The railway has 
been constructed to convey letters and 
express packets from the branch post 
office at the main railway station to a 
post office three-quarters of a mile away. 

An official at one end sets a truck in 
motion by pressing a push-button; the 
vehicle runs non-stop to its destina¬ 
tion where, still without human aid, it 
enters a lift which automatically raises 
it to the level of the post office. 

WORLD’S LONGEST RAILWAY TUNNELS 

Britain’s longest railway tunnel is the 
Severn (G. W. Rly.), 4 miLt 042 yds., of 
which 2} miles are under the river. 
The longest tunnel in which daylight is 
visible from entry to exit is the Albula 
Tunnel of the Rhaetian Railway (Swiss), 
8|- miles in length. 

A.R.P. TRAINING FOR RAILWAY STAFF 

The South Indian and M. and S. M. 
Railway Companies have taken necessary 
steps to train their stall in A. R. P. w'ork. 
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HAND GESTURES IN INDIAN DANCING 
The hand gestures (Mudras) form the 
essential part of expression in Indian 
dafacing. Its artistic appeal is so 

very great, says a writer in the 

itindustan Standard, that coupled with 
music and proper swings of limbs, it 
produces a divinely sensuous atmosphere. 
Mudras can portray with rich vividness 
all different phases of joy and sorrow. 
Deviations are dangerous in the sense 
that the Mudras are true in texture to 
what they originally supposed to be. 

They have also withstood the test of 

time. So in the absence of anything 
which would have challenged the use of 
Mudras in Indian dancing, we better 
give them closer thought which they 
really need. Indeed without this technical 
clement, Indian dancing would not have 
attained the present world-wide fame and 
recognition. 

MUSICAL SANDS 

Many of the British soldiers in Libya 
had the unique experience of hearing that 
country’s " musical sands ”. This is a 
phenomenon that occurs in certain parts 
of the Libyan Desert when the sands 
are being fanned by a wind of one 
particular strength and direction. They 
give forth eerie but beautiful notes 
sounding for all the world like the pipes 
of Pan. 

NOTHING OCCULT ABOUT ART 
Art is not a separate chamber of life 
or the exclusive property of cultivated 
people, says a writer. It goes down 
through the whole structure of life. It 
is in the words we speak, the clothes we 
wear, and the friendships we cultivate, 
The raw materials of art are the 
commonest property we have at our 
disposal; mind and heart and hands. 
There is noiihing occult about art. 

ART FOR ALL 

It would be extravagant to declare that 
every man is an artist, says Brooks 
Atkinson. Many men are blunderers. But 
many other men are genuine artists 
despite the fact that they do not think 
of themselves in that role. Taking the 
raw materials of mind emotions and body, 
they have created characters that have 
form and radiance. 


WORLD HEAVYWEGHT CHAMPIONSHIP 
Joe Louis retained the World Heavy¬ 
weight Championship knocking out Billy 
Conn (Pittsburg) in the thirteenth round. 

The fight ended with dramatic suddenness. 
Conn had been going extremely well, 
punishing Louis, and winning round after 
round until a right hook to the jaw 
staggered and hurt him. 

Joe Louis snatched the Championship 
from the brink of disaster. Conn, who 
boxed beautifully throughout, bad only to 
keep off from trouble for the remainder 
of the fight. Instead, he made the 
mistake of “ mixing it” against such a 
devasting puncher as Louis and paid the 
penalty. This was the 18th time that 
Louis defended bis title. 

THE FATE OF THE POLISH CHAMPION 
Jansuz Kuscocinski, the famous Polish 
long-distance runner, who won the ten 
thousand metres championship in the 
Olympic Games at Los Angeles in 19B2, 
has been tortured to death by the 
Gestapo, according to news reaching 
Polish circles. Kuscocinski, like hundreds 
of other prominent citizens, was charged 
by the Germans with being connected with 
anti-German underground activities. 

Kuscocinski’s name has been added to 
the long list of martyred Polish patriots. 
Throughout the ordeal, Kuscocinski refused 
to utter a word of value to the enemy. 

TWO WORLD RECORDS 
Two world athletic records have been 
created. Les Steers cleared (5 feet 11 inches 
in the high jump, while the quarter mile 
runners from the University of California 
covered the mile in B minutes, 9‘4 seconds. 

H. S. LOVE RETIRES 

After 80 years of cricket, H. S. (“Hammy”) 
Love, the Australian Test wicket-keeper 
has decided to retire. He would have 
been regular wicket-keeper for Australia 
but for Oldfield. He was a batsman, of 
ability. 

D. F. A. SHIELD FINALISTS 

In the semi-final of the D. F. A. Shield 
Tournament, the Union Football Club, 
the Delhi League Champions, defeated 
the Bangalore Crescent Club by five 
goals to two. 
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UN BURST ABLE BOTTLE 

For dropping petrol and water supplies 
from aeroplanes with or without the aid of 
parachutes, an unburstable container has 
been evolved by Sir 8. S. Bhatnagar, 
Director of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, The container has been tested 
by dropping it from heights of 75 to 
100 ft. and has satisfactorily withstood the 
impact of the fall. 

The container is made of canvas-curo- 
plastic compositions and as large as 
two-gallon containers have been made, 
which have satisfactorily withstood the 
impact when thrown from the roofs of 
the second storey of the Alipore Test 
House and of the Secretariat Buildings, 
New Delhi. The Army Headquarters are 
making further experiments with the 
container by dropping it from low-flying 
aeroplanes. 

This unburstable bottle has the necessary 
property of resilience and is petrol and oil 
proof. It is stated that, apart from its 
enormous advantage in war time, it can 
be used as a container for oil paints, oils, 
etc^ 'even after the war. It is lighter and 
less liable to damage by impact than a 
fin can. Large orders are, therefore, 
expected to be placed for these containers. 

NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY 

A device which enables military piano 
pilots to take photographs of ground 
objectives at night at altitudes upto 
6,000 ft. has been invented in America. 
The airman drops a powerful magnesium- 
powder flash bulb equipped with a time 
fuse which explodes it near the ground. 
The flash actuates a photo-electric cell in 
the plane, which instantly trips the camera 
shutter. 

DETECTING NIGHT BOMBERS 

The British Government has released the 
n^ws of the existence of a secret weapon, an 
instrument for the detection of enemy air- 
cTrafl by radio, which is being used by the 
British Jbo counteract night bombers. 

BLUE AND VIOLET IN SUNLIGHT 

Sunlighji is relatively richer in blue and 
violet in summer than it is in winter, says 
Dr. E. S. Johnston of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


CHAPLIN REFUSES AWARD 

Charles Chaplin has refused to accept 
the award of the New York film critics 
for the best screen actor of 1910, In*a 
telegram he explains: 

" In accepting, I feel I would be ack¬ 
nowledging the fact that the actors are 
competing with each other and such an 
approach to one’s work is not very 
inspiring. In doing ray work I aim only 
to please the public, which I believe is 
the true aim of all actors." 

Chaplin also takes exception to the 
system of balloting by which critics 
arrive at their decisions in these matters, 
says the Daily Telegraph. 

Chaplin was selected as the best film 
actor on the strength of his performance in 
“The Great Dictator", one of the most 
sensational and historic films of the times. 

MADRAS FILM BALLOT 

The following pictures and artistes have 
been voted the most popular in 1910, in 
order of merit in the Madras Film 
Ballot recently concluded. 

ENGLISH PICTUEES 

1. Gone with the Wind. 2. Hunchback 
of Noire Dame, 3. Ninotchka and Rebecca. 

Foreign Male Artistes.—1, Clarke Gable. 
2. Charles Laughton. 8. Errol Flynn. 

f’oreign Female Artistes,—1. Greta Garbo. 
2. Bette Davis. 8. Norma Shearer. 

NOETH INDIAN PICTUBES 

1. Bandhan. 2. Woman. 8. Zindagi. 

N. Indian Male Ariistes.—l. Motilal. 
2. Ashok Kiuimi. 8. Saigal, 

N. Indian Female Artistes..1. Leela 

Chitnis. 2. Sardar Akhtar. 8, Kanan Devi. 

TAMIL ncrUBKS 

1. Uttama Puthiran. 2. SaJmnthalai. 
8. Ma7ii Mekhalai. 

Tamil Male Artistes,— 1. F. U. Chin- 
nappa. 2. M. K. Thyagaraja Bhagavathar. 
8. Serukulabhnr Sam a. 

Tamil Female Artistes.—1. M. S. Sub- 
bulakshmi. 2. K. B. Sundarambal. 
8. T. R. Rajakumari. 

TELUOU BICTURE8 

1. SumangaU. 2. Ilalu. 8. Mohini. 

Telugu Male Artistes.— l. Nagiah. 
2. Y. V. Rao. 8. Giri. 

Telugu Female Artistes.—1. Kanchanamala 
2. Kumari. 8. Kaunamba. 
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GUARDING AGAINST PUNCTURES 

There is no minor trouble more annoy- 
ing than a puncture and although all 
motorists are in the hands of the gods 
in this matter, there is a type of 
puncture which can often be avoided, that 
is, the flint puncture. Careful owner- 
drivers regularly test the pressures of 
their tyres; at the same time, the cover 
should be examined for small sharp stones 
which have become embedded in the 
tread. These should be removed with a 
screw-driver or a similar tool. Some people 
use a penknife for this operation but 
this is scarcely advisable, as there is a 
danger of further cutting the cover and 
damaging the air tube. 

PETROL RATIONING IN INDIA 

It is practically certain that the 
Commerce Department of the Government 
of India will seriously consider the 
advisability of introducing petrol rationing 
jn India. The appointment of Mr. C. 
H. Reynolds in the Commerce Department 
indicates that the scheme to ration petrol 
is taking a definite shape. 

U. S. MOTOR INDUSTRY 

The American automobile industry has 
agreed to a 20 per cent, reduction of 
output for the ' model car ’ beginning from 
August 1, according to an announcement 
by Mr. Knudsen, the United States 
Defence Chief. The reduction will amount 
to approximately a million motor cars. 

EXPORT OF MOTOR VEHICLES 

It is announced in a Gazette of India 
Extraordinary that the permission to 
export motor cars, motor cycles and 
motor omnibuses, vans and lorries and 
parts thereof, excluding rubber tyres and 
tubes, has been deleted from the open 
general licence issued under the export 
control scheme in respect of Burma. 

* LOUIS CHEVROLET 

Louis Chevrolet, the pioneer motor car 
designer, after whom the Chevrolet car 
is named, has died at the age of 
62. Born iu Switzerland. Chevrolet was 
an outstanding racing tourist. 

BARON AUSTIN 

Baron Austin of Longbridge, a leading 
figure in the British motor car industry 
and pioneer of the baby car is dead 
at the age of 75. 


TECHNIQUE OF AIR INVASION 

Crete is the latest country against 
which Germany has used its new techni¬ 
que of air-invasion. An invading regiment 
of 1,000 men requires about 126 planes. 
First come some BO dive bombers followed 
by 10 transports of parachute troops. 
Behind them are 60 transports each 
carrying 20 regular infantry men. Five 
freighters fly their heavy equipment--160,000 
rounds of ammunition, 70 radio sets, 
BO motor cycles, 867 machine guns, six 
anti-tank guns. Thirty or more tighter 
planes guard the expedition against 
air-attack, 

Arriving at their objective, the dive- 
bombers lay down a holocaust of bombs 
and machine-gun tire around the fringes 
of the field to disrupt resistance. Then 
two or three hundred parachute troops 
are released, dropping from each plane 
at three-second intervals. Every fifth man 
carries a sub-machine-gun, the others 
pistols. 

RAID-PROOF FACTORIES 

Aircraft factories which would disappear 
into the mountain-side in the event t)f a 
bombing raid and re-appear when the 
danger had passed, are reported to have 
been erected in Switzerland, near Lake 
Lucerne, 

The inventor, M. Antone Gazda, revealed 
recently that the raid-proof factories 
consisted of sheds 250 by 82 feet built to 
roll backwards and forwards on iron rails. 
At the first sign of hostile aircraft, the 
sheds by means of an electric engine would 
be rolled into caverns cut out of the 
mountain-side. Armour-plating on the ends 
of the sheds facing outwards provide 
additional protection. 

AVIATION TRAINING AT KARACHI 

The flying and ground training of the 
candidates for the second batch under the 
Civial Aviation Training Scheme posted 
at the Karachi Aero-club is proceeding 
at scheduled pace and the progress is 
satisfactory, according to the report of 
the monthly activities of the Club for 
May. The total flying time for the month 
amounted to 206 hours and 26 minutes which 
included three hours five minutes’ night 
flying. Besides, 87 hours 86 minutes were 
"flown” on the link trainers. 
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LA.ROE AND SMALL SCALE INDUSTRIES 

Mr. T. E. Gregory broadcasting from 
Delhi urged the importance of small scale 
industries. At present, he said, there is 
a rather old-fashioned thing, somehow or 
other destined to disappear, and the best 
thing to be done is to ease the transition 
of a new order of things by a little state 
assistance. 

For my own part, whilst I recognise that 
the margin between large-scale and small- 
scale industry is constantly shifting, so that 
in particulr cases it may be better to 
allow large-scale industry to take over 
production formerly carried on by smaller 
units, I would also urge that our deter¬ 
mination to do something effective will be 
strengthened if we bear in mind the 
intrinsic value of the small industry to 
a community. 

The small business should not be regarded 
as the “poor-relation” of economic life, 
but it should be regarded as a valuable 
element of stability, the disappearance of 
which should be regretted by every lover 
of bis country. 

FACTORIES IN INDIA 

iffCctorieR working in India during 1989 
increased from ^10,782 in 1988 to 11,630. 
The number of operatives rose from 
1,787,755 to 1,751,187. Workmen in the 
cotton textile industry decreased, while 
those in jute mills rose by 8,000. Fewer 
women worked in factories, the number 
representing 13'7 per cent, of the total 
factory population. Children workers 
represented *54 per cent. 

EXHIBITION OF INDIAN GOODS 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce of 
Singapore has requested the Government of 
India to support and co-operate with it to 
establish there a permanent exhibition of 
goods produced and manufactured in India 
at a nominal fee for the expansion of Indian 
export trade in that part of the world. 

* GLUCOSE IN INDIA 

, A sugar factory in India is investigating 
the possibility of producing liquid glucose 
on a large scale. A sample of their product 
has been tested by the Director-General, 
Indian Medical Service and found satis' 
factory except for the presence of certain 
impurities which the firm is now 
endeavouring to eliminate. 
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MARKETING OF MILK 

Re-organisation of milk marketing and 
the creation of a monopoly marketing 
organisation to be roRponHible for the 
purchase of milk from rural areas, its 
transport, processing and distribution and 
the control of quality from the stage of 
production to that of actual sales is the 
most important recommendation of the 
Agricultural Marketing Adviser to the 
Government of India in his Report on 
the Marketing of Milk in India and 
Burma. 

lie stresses the vital importance of 
milk to the Indian population, whose diet 
is deficient in first-class proteins which 
are easily obtained from milk. Both 
from the public health and the economic 
points of view, the annual value of India’s 
milk production is estimated at over 
Rs. 175 crores. 

Urging the need for complete control 
over the distribution of milk in an urban 
area and thereby on the production o'f 
milk in the rural area concerned, the 
Report says special legislation of a 
provincial nature will be necessary as 
although there is an element of compul¬ 
sion in the suggested monopolising of the 
milk business, this appears to be the only 
way in which both producers and 
consumers can be protected.’ 

STIPENDS FOR STUDENTS 

The Government of Bengal have decided 
to grant stipends of Rs. 10 each to five 
poor students of the Bengal Agricultural 
School during 1941-12 and to 10 students 
during each subsequent year. 

It is stated that the existing dispro¬ 
portion of Moslems, scheduled castes and 
non-Moslems, excluding scheduled castes, 
in the Agricultural Service is largely due 
to the dearth of Moslem and scheduled 
caste candidates with requisite technical 
qualifications. In order to reduce this 
disproportion, it is considered that agri¬ 
cultural education should be encouraged 
among these communities. It is accord¬ 
ingly proposed to .grant stipends of Rs. 10 
each, which will be distributed among the 
various communities in the following 
proportion Moslems 6; scheduled castes 
2; and non-Moslems excluding scheduled 
castes, 2. 
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WORKING OF MILLS ON HOLmAY ' 
“In working the mills on Ramzan t3 
on November 2, 1940, the authorities of 
the National Mills, Ahmedabad, acted 
contrary to usage and custom and this 
action amounted to an illegal change in 
an industrial matter." 

This was the opinion expressed by the 
Industrial Court on an application filed 
by the Textile Labour Association against 
the National Mills. The Mill authorities 
pointed out that, as there was no Muslim 
working in the Mills, it was not thought 
necessary to observe that day as a 
holiday and the workers being present 
on that day had waived their right to 
observe it as a holiday. 

The Industrial Court held that the 
importance of a holiday to an employee 
consisted not always in the opportunity it 
provided in performing religious rites but 
in the compulsory rest that he got by 
reason of that holiday. Willingness or 
unwillingness of workers had no bearing. 
Even though workers considered them¬ 
selves entitled to a holiday, they had to 
attend the Mills on the Ramzan Day 
being afraid that, if they did not do so 
they might lose their wages for that day. 

INTER-TRADE UNION UNITY 
A plea for bringing about solidarity and 
unity on the part of workers belonging 
to different Trade Unions at the same 
time as they increased their unity and 
organisation within their respective Unions 
was made at Madras on May 9 by Miss 
Shanta Bale Rao, Assistant Secretary, All- 
India Trade Union Congress, at a meeting 
of the Madras Kerosene Oil Workers’ Union. 

Miss Bale Rao expressed her pleasure 
at the fact that the Union had already 
succeeded in securing a dearness allowance 
and characterised their demand for 
definite scales of pay with periodical 
increments as a just and reasonable one. 
TEXTILE DISPUTE AND C. P. GOVERNMENT 
In a lengthy statement issued to the 
Press, Mr. R. S. Ruikar, President of the 
Nagpur Textile Union, suggests that the 
Provincial Government should immediately 
amend the Trades Disputes Act so as to 
arm itself with the necessary legislative 
powers to enforce the decisions of a 
conciliation or an arbitration board. 


- ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

"^be Report of the 9th All-India Oriental 
Conference is a full and comprehensive 
one and gives information regarding all 
the phases of activity of the Conference 
in its Trivandrum Session. The Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, in bis 
opening address, claimed that the culture 
of Travancore has been predominantly 
Hindu and Brahmanic, the great World 
Religions and Cultures, Hebrew, Buddhist, 
Christian and Islamic have met and 
mingled. 

His Highness the Maharajah expressed, 
in his address to the Conference, that the 
policy of his State has always been one 
of comprehension, hospitality and amity 
and that his Temple Entry Proclamation 
was the logical outcome of these traditional 
ideals of Travancore. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan 
and Patron of the Conference, declared 
in his closing speech that what was most 
necessary was a combination in the work 
of Orientalists of technical equipment and 
scientific approach with that humanity 
which deals with religions and cultures 
as “moving in dim worlds half realised". 

RECONSTRUCTION AFTER WAR 

It is understood that the Government 
of India have come to a final decision 
to appoint a Reconstruction Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Sir A. Rama¬ 
swami Mudaliar, the Commerce Member, 
which will be composed of the Economic 
Adviser to the Government of India and 
representatives of the Finance, Commerce, 
Defence, Education, Health and Lands, 
Supply and Railway Departments of the 
Government of India. The main Committee 
will direct the work which will be carried 
out by a Sub-Committee with which will be 
associated non-official businessmen. 

A SUB-FEDERATION 

Some leaders of the Nayar Community 
in the West Coast meet periodically ip 
conference. Their conference met for the 
eleventh session at Pandalam in Central 
Travancore a few days ago. Among its 
resolutions was one which pressed for the 
grouping of Travancore, Cochin and 
British Malabar into a Sub-Federation 
after the war, 
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I N one of the indelicate works of the 
French Renaissance period (is it the 
Demes GalantcH ?) thci'c is the story of 
a Great Lady who, having been several 
times ravished by brutal and licentious 
soldiery, confessed to liking it. The 
Government at Vichy display a very 
similar attitude. Tht'y seem to enjoy the 
role of victim of aggression. There can be 
little doubt iliat if they had wanted to 
defend Indo-Cliina against the Japanese, 
they could have done so. Naval and 
military reinforcemenis might have been 
sent’from Europe with Rritain’s blessing. 
But the only Power against whom 
Marshal Petain is prepared to keep his 
pledge to defend the French Empire is 
evidently Britain. No action that any 
other Power takes is considered aggression ; 
whereas every British action or even, as 
in the present example, inaction, is labelled 
aggressive. 

A pretty little story has been worked 
up to excuse French policy in Indo-f'hina. 
It is that Britain had aggressive inten¬ 
tions and Japan has been invited in to 
protect French sovereignty. The support¬ 
ing evidence is, presumably, the offer 
unofficially reported to have been made to 
Indo-China some time ago, that she 
should join in mutual .defence with the 
I’*t)wer8 which support the status quo in 
the Far East afid are opposed to Jnpan’s 
New Order or, as it is now called 
“ Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere”. 
Vichy may also find an analogy for her 
compliance in the attitude of Iceland 
towards her British and American protec- 
tore. Even so, it seems very doubtful 
whether many Frenchmen will accept the 
. B^ry that France baa invited Japan 


to protect her against Britain. It sounds 
like an extract from a comic journal. It 
will no doubt be felt by the French 
that Germany is once more using their 
puppet Government for German ends. But 
it may still be asked whether this latest 
exurnple of subservience was really neces¬ 
sary. The continued betrayals by Vichy 
of French intere.sts are bound before long 
to reinforce the de-Gaullists and the 
important pro-British and pro-Russian 
elements, especially if Russia continues to 
hold the Germans and fight back. This 
latest troa.son may end in the overthrow of 
the Petain administration. 

In- the meanwhile, however, Vichy’s 
action has undoubtedly encouraged the 
spread of the war. Perhaps this was 
done deliberately and not only at German 
di elation. It may be the intention to 
spread the conflagration in order that, 
either France may appreciate her good 
fortune in an early escape from it, or 
the end may be accelerated and peace 
eigued. At the time of writing, the full 
consequences of Vichy’s surrender are not 
apparent. The Empire and the United 
States have taken action against Japan; 
but it has not prevented Japanese troops 
from moving into bases in ^Indo-Cbina, 
perhaps in anticipation of the agreement 
which Vichy does not yet officially admit 
to have signed (it may be sug gested that 
no fresh agreement is necessary since, 
for all practical purposes, Vichy signed 
away her sovereign rights in September 
1910, when she allowed Japanese forces 
to establish themselves in Tonkin and 
Haiphong). 

This is, one imagines, by no means the 
end of the' story. The British and 
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American sanctions are strongly reminiscent 
of the ineffective action taken against 
Italy in 1985. That they will damage 
Japanese trade and seriously affect her 
war effort in the long run is fairly 
plain; but the immediate effect may be 
to intensify Japan’s aggressive intentions 
(there is already talk of demands on 
Thailand—one step nearer Burma and 
Malaya), to dispose her to replace lost oil 
supplies (if an oil embargo is imposed) 
through the conquest of the Netherlands 
East Indies and, in any case, to do as 
much damage as possible to British and 
American trade in the Far East, perhaps 
by imposing a blockade and intercepting 
American supplies of war material to 
Malaya and the Dutch islands. Such 
action could hardly fail to lead to war. 
It may, therefore, be asked whether 
Britain and America would not do better 
to take decisive action now, before 
Japan has had time to establish herself 
in the more favourable position which 
her acquisition of bases in Southern 
Indo-Cbina will give her. The new 
American command in the Philippines 
shows that the United States are preparing, 
But will they be content to await an 
attack—if not on their own possessions, 
on Burma and Malaya. 

Even if Japan contents herself with 
seizing British and American assets, includ¬ 
ing the vast investments and establish¬ 
ments in China, and with preventing 
British and American trade with Shanghai, 
it will be bad enough. It will mean that 
what was intended as a salutary warning 
to Japan has been turned into a Japanese 
“score”, which is bound to have a bad 
effect on the prestige of the western 
democracies and may make it more difficult 
to secure the co-operation of China, 
Thailand and even the Netherlands East 
Indies in any future programme of active 
resistance to aggression. 

On the Russo-German front, the situation 
is confused. Much propaganda is being 
issued on both sides and commentaries 
innumerable ore broadcast. It is said with 
persistence that the Germans have fallen 
behind their time-table. Perhaps they 
have, although, since, unlike a railway 
guide, it is not published, one is sometimes 
led to wonder bow those who speak so 


confidently about it have acquired their 
knowledge. Of one thing, however,- there 
can be no doubt. The Russians are putting 
up a very stout resistance which must be 
the admiration of any unprejudiced observer 
and is of the greatest possible assistance 
to their allies. Whatever may be one’s 
private opinion of Communism the Russian 
example shows that it is extremely good 
for morale. 

The question arises whether Britain is 
doing enough to help Russia? True, she 
is hammering away at Germany's war 
industries. This is work of the utmost 
importance; but it would be carried on 
in any case, although, perhaps, not on 
the same scale. It may have distracted 
part of the Luftwaffe’s effort from the 
Russian front—fighters, at any rate, have 
to be kept in the West; also anti-aircraft 
guns; bombing raids on Britain have 
recently been of little consequence, with 
few exceptions. It is widely suggested 
that a more important diversion would 
be a landing in Europe. That is easily 
envisaged from a long chair in India; 
but the preparations involved in the 
despatch and supply of a modern expedi¬ 
tionary force are not so easily envisaged. 
Nor is it easy to judge of the relative 
value of different opportunities and 
objectives. It seems not unlikely, however, 
that a new offensive will be launched in 
the Mediterranean zone. The attack on 
and safe arrival of a convoy of men and 
material at an unannounced destination 
indicates that reinforcements are being 
sent by the quickest possible route and 
that the Axis forces in the Mediterranean 
appreciate the importance of these move¬ 
ments. Developments in this area may 
be looked for. The attacks on Malta 
suggest that the Italians are seeking to 
forestall them. 

The bombing of Berlin is, perhaps, 
likely to help the Russians more quickly 
than any other form of diversion. The 
mild Lord Halifax (Lord Irwin as he ‘ is 
better known in this country) has become 
strangely transformed since he* was 
appointed Ambassador to the United States. 
But bis reference in a recent speech to 
the forthcoming harrowing of Berlin 
appears to reflect widespread feeling 
in Britain. Operational difficulties rather 
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than humanitarian scruples may be said 
to have played the most important part 
in recent months in restraining attacks on 
the German capital. It has been well 
pointed out that the quick reaction of 
the Germans to previous attacks on 
Berlin indicates that these attacks hit 
them more vitally than do attacks on 
their war production machine. Perhaps 
Nazi morale is less resistant to punish¬ 
ment than Communist. In that case, the 
bombing of Berlin becomes something 
very like a military objective. By their 
indiscriminate attacks on British towns, 
the Germans have killed pity. 

Gen. Franco’s recent speech about 
Spain’s "restlessness for her destiny” 
deserves notice. In it, he expressed 
sympathy for the Axis Powers and said 
they would win the war. That was bad 
enough. But he also bit the hand that fed 
him. Britain and the United States have 
been supplying Spain with food and credits 
on the condition (explicit or implicit) that 
Spain should remain strictly neutral and 
at peace. Gen. Fi’anco resents this 
condition, which he represents as a limita¬ 
tion* on Spanish sovereignty. However, 
both Mr. Sumner Welles and Mr. Eden 
\iavo since made it plain that if 
Spain prefers co-operation with the 
Axis to a full belly, American and 
British help will cease. Mr. Eden was 
very outspoken. British help seems to 
have ceased already. It will be restored 
if Franco asks for it. He has now to 
decide whether it is more profitable to 
pursue Spanish reconstruction in peace 
or to fulfil Spain’s " destiny ” at Gibraltar, 
in Portugal or in what was formerly 
Spanish America, with, of course, German 
assistance and as Germany’s subor¬ 
dinate. But although opinion in the 


United States continues to be gravely 
concerned over the possibility of Dakar 
falling into German hands—it is 1,800 
miles from Natal, the nearest point in 
South America—and proofs continue to 
accumulate of Nazi conspiracies in the 
Latin American countries, it seems extremely 
doubtful whether Germany has the forces 
and the energy to spare to undertake a 
campaign of this sort. Moreover, if Spain 
has, as she claims, sent 90,000 volunteers 
to help Germany in her " crusade ” against 
Russia, it seems rather doubtful whether 
she has enough active Fascists left both to 
run an aggressive campaign and to maintain 
peace at home, with the majority of the 
population hungry and still resentful of 
Civil War defeats. 

Spain is, of course, not the only European 
country that is hungry. In the occupied 
countries and satellite States hostility to 
German domination appears to be increasing 
as food supplies diminish. There-has been 
open revolt in Yugoslavia and, perhaps, 
also behind the lines in Rumania. In 
Norway, Holland, France and Poland 
sabotage continues. It is to be hoped 
that the “V” campaign, useful as it 
probably is in producing a sense of unity, 
will, not be the cause of dissipating 
energies which might be employed in 
organising more detrimental conspiracies. 

Although statistics are now no longer 
published, statements by Americans and 
Canadians suggest that British losses in 
the Battle of the Atlantic are declining. 
With the diversion of more American 
ships to the Atlantic route, with American 
naval patrols and with an increase in 
the rate of American shipbuilding, the 
Germans appear to have lost their chance 
of winning the war by starving Britain 
of food and war materials. 


RESURRECTION OF DEMOCRACY 


By Pkof. dip CHAND VEBMA, m.a. 


T his war is being fought for an 
elusive World Order, the contours 
of which are obvious to no one. Things 
are on the move, but the peace and 
direction* of that movement are haphazard 
and uncontrolled. This does not mean that 
the two sets of power, that ar.e engaged 


in this demonic struggle have no definite 
plans. Plans there are on both sides, but 
neither of them would result in a happier 
and better post-war world. 

The crux of the matter is that the 
democratic principle which inspired the 
thinkers and statesmen of the 18th and 
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19th centni’ies and thereby became the 
foundation of the modern Western Civili¬ 
sation has gone down. New forces have 
ansen as a pragmatic revolt against the 
eiiete and laisse^s-Jalrc doctrine of 
mercantilism and Bourgeois -capitalism. 
Democracy, which arose as a progressive 
and revolutionary doctrine against medieval 
feudalism and an outlived monarchism, 
has lost all its glamour and appeal, becaus(! 
of its association with vested interests. 
These vested interests which have dominated 
the world in the form of Capitalism and 
Imperialism have refused to divest them¬ 
selves inspite of their obvious incompatibility 
and impracticabilty in the context of the 
new social and economic problems. Those 
problems repeatedly presented themselves 
for solution, but the vested interests that 
held the strings of political power firmly 
in their hands continued glossing over 
things and were content to patch up 
matters whenever difliculty arose. A climax 
\wi8 obviously reached during the closing 
years of the last century, when a mutual 
conflict between the European financiers 
and capitalists, who controlled the govern¬ 
ments in every country, precipitated a crisis 
in world Imperialism. Another difficulty 
arose from colonies in Africa and Asia 
where nationalist movements came to be 
organized, as a challenge against the 
western exploitation. The last great war 
arose in the background of this financial 
and territorial rivalry between the western 
nations. 

Democracy had by this time exhausted 
its progressive character and the political 
issues failed to make headway, because of 
financial bulwark of vested interests. If 
only these interests could h(3 liquidated 
democracy would have become a revolu¬ 
tionary force and instead of failing nriscr- 
ably, would have triumphed over the 
reactionary movements of Fascism and 
Nazism. 

II 

The war of 1914-18 was a turning- 
point in world History. ■ It was a critical 
period for the future of Democracy. 
Democracy had made a triumphant march 
on the political side and its ideals made 
a powerful appeal to every nation. On 
the economic and financial side, however, 


the whole structure remained undemocratic, 
A few financiers in London, Paris, and 
New York, in association with the newly 
arisen Bourgeois class in those countries, 
monopolised all the fruits and prizes of 
the Industrial Revolution. The masses of 
peasants and labourers and the lower 
middle classes everywhere were reduced 
to great economic straits. The political 
power was ti’ansferrcd to the masses, 
which took the form of adult franobise 
in the more advanced western countries, 
but everywhere the economic power 
continued to be (be monopoly of the 
newly arisen Bourgeoisie. The Democracy 
that resulted from this maladjustment of 
the political and economic authority was 
a hybrid product that failed absolutely 
to cure the social maladies of the age. 

Ill 

In (lie post-Versailles woi'ld, theei! 
contradiclions and conflicts reachi'd their 
climax. Political-Scientists, Historians, Eco¬ 
nomists and Stalesmen all came forward 
will) their diagnoses. Some of tlicoi 
were content to offer a scapegoat and 
considered the Treaty of Versailles as the 
root of the whole trouble. This Treaty of 
Versailles was no doubt extremely defective 
and unjust but the malady was deeper. 
If the terms of that Treaty had been more 
liberal to the defeated powers, the trouble 
would have been possibly postponed for 
a few more years, but it could not have 
been avoided. 

What was really required was a “ New- 
World ” for the “Old”—a complete 
revolution in the thoughts of men so that 
the basic principles of Democracy, Liberty, 
Equality and Ph’aternity could be embodied 
in effective institutional forms. 

This implied a complete overhauling of 
the nations; from within as-well-as from 
without. From vvithin it would have 
meant tlie li(|nidation of all vesied 
iniercstR in finance and industry ; the 
abolition of the clasB-structure that 
rigidly divided the society into the ‘Haves’ 
and the ‘ Haves-NotEven more fund¬ 
amental changes were rcajuired to adjust 
the international relations. The .doctrine 
of ‘ National Sovereignty ’ had outlived 
the objective conditions governing it and 
required to be scrapped. Nations, however, 
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continued to stick to it like an old 
superstition and if anything guarded their 
sovereign rights with greater firmness and 
rigidity. Under these circumstances the 
efforts that were made, by well-meaning 
persons to usher in the new international 
order were foredoomed to failure. The 
League of Nations had a most defective 
constitution for an international organi¬ 
zation, but even more fatal was the 
atmosphere in which it had to work out 
its programme. 

The conferences and the frequent 
gatherings of the statesmen and politicians 
led us nowhere, for whenever the 
central issue of the curtailment of national 
sovereignty was posed, every nation was 
adamant on its rights. There were some 
well-directed efforts, as the Locarno Pact, 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact and the like in 
the twenties, but they all broke down 
finally on the hard rock of bellicose 
nationalism that refused to compromise. 

IV 

Nationalism remains undoubtedly the 
central problem of our time and behind 
this hallowed name lurk all the vested 
interests in every country. It may take 
vaiTous political and social forms, Fascism or 
Nazism as in Italy or Germany, Democracy 
as in England and France or Socialism 
or Communism as in Soviet Russia— 
(3verywhero the national idea is supreme, 
no less in Russia than elsewhere, despite 
the international professions of communism. 
The government in every nation is held 
in tight reins by formidable financiers and 
industrial chiefs, who also control the 
press, the radio, and all other avenues of 
publicity. The same financial interests 
have created world-wdde imperial systems, 
which help to prop up an otherwise 
decaying capitalism. 

At times oth(’r issues arise and the 
problem is raised to the phiue of basic 
principles. The war in Europe is a case 
in* point. That the present war has 
reBij^lted from tlie social and economic 
inaladjuBtmcnb is obvious. Between 
commurysm, Nazism, Fascism and capitalist 
Democracy, the alignment and the line 
of demarcation is by no means easy. 
The foreign policies of all the countries 
were so muddled up, that the distinction 
of. the friend and the foe was vague and 
urfrecognizabie. Every country wals driving 


towards something, but as to what 
exactly, nobody knew. Only one man in 
Europe was clear in his objective. That 
man was Adolf Hitler. The clearness qf 
his objective consisted only in this, that 
he considered a war inevitable for the 
establishment of the German race. That 
war could be fought on the East against 
Soviet Russia or in the West against 
Prance and England. It is the vagary 
of European diplomacy rather than any 
preconceived plan of Hitler that decided 
towards the end of August 1930 that the 
wav was to be fought against the 

Capitalist democracies first. Hitler felt 
no innate antagonism towards England 
or France. To the former he promised 

full support in her Imperial projects, only 
if she would not get into his path in 
Europe. England finding her most vital 
interests, in fact her very national existence 
jeopardised, rejected Hitler’s offer. 

England now insists that she is fighting 
this war to safeguard democracy and 
world frcaalom against the dictatorship of 
otic country. So far as democracy is 
concerned, Poland, which precipitated this 
war, was not a democratic country. 

During this period of now nearly two 
years’ when the war has been on, John 

Bull has done nothing in its Imperial 
policy, which would convince the world 
at large that these professions about 
democracy are genuine. British policy in 
India continues to be as unimaginative as 
ever. The steel frame refuses to believe 
that India can take care of her self and 
the London financiers have if anything 
growm more enthusiastic about the 
“ White Man’s Burden”. To the Indian 
nationalist, this whole jargon about 
democracy appears rather plausible when 
it is necessary to put a convinced social- 
democrat like Nehru bebin(J bars, to 
make the world safe for democracy. 
Something is utterly rotten somewhere 
and things would not sti ghteu iqc 
unless the diplomats and politicians are 
subjected to a more stric t moral code, 
such as governs the relations of ordinary 
individuals in society. 

The talk about Freedom is hardly more 
convincing. Neither England nor France 
raised their little finger when China, 
Abyssinia, Spain, Austria, and finally 
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Czechoslovakia fell victims to ruthless 
aggression. It is impossible to believe 
that the people who could see unperturbed 
the end of freedom in those countries, 
have overnight become converts to 
democracy and freedom and -would now 
earnestly fight for their resurrection. We 
have to look to the future of democracy 
in the perspective of past happenings and 
keep clear from all confusing shibboleths. 

V 

The present war can be made a crusade 
for the resurrection of democracy but this 
would not happen unless England—the 
chief champion of the democratic cause- 
lays down all her cards on the table, 
gives up for good, the opportunist diplomacy 
for the defence of vested interests in 
finance and Empire and takes up the 
cudgel for the establishment of a world 
order based on the genuine principles of 
world freedom and fraternity. 

If that were the objective in view, 
fengland would have to radically change 
her method of the prosecution of the 
war. Let it not be forgotten that this 
is a revolutionary war in the sense that 
each party is fighting for ideas and 
ideologies that would determine the 
character and structure of the post-war 
world. There is a quest for a New 
World Order. On the German side, the 
new order would mean the domination 
of Europe and the world by the German 
race, which, according to the Nazi gospel, 
is the only fib people to rule. This 
may take the form of some sort of a 
European Federation, controlled centrally 
by the Reich, with Italy assigned a 
subordinate role. Russia has now been 
roped in and the Nazi steara-roller has 
turned to the Bast to liquidate the 
potential danger in the rear. Japan would 
be encouraged to establish a now order 
in the Par East. With British navy in 
Hitler’s hands, the task of the subordi¬ 
nation of the western Hemisphere would 
be taken in hand. That, however, is a 
question of long-term strategy. For 
some time to come the American nations 
would be left to themselves. The 
continents of Asia and Africa would have 
passed into the sphere of influence of 
one or the other of the Axis powers. 
That would roughly be the structure of 


the German new order, if Hitler should 
successfully tackle, first the Soviet Colossus 
in the East and finally the British Empire 
the last but the most stubborn of his foes. 

On the British side, the question is more 
intricate. British statesmen have so far 
refused to refer in any concrete terms to 
the new order which they are fighting to 
usher. They have broadly taken their stand 
on democracy. But democracy we have 
known so far, lost us the peace and is not 
likely to win us this war. If this war is 
to be won for democracy, it must be for 
a new, revitalised and revolutionised creed. 
It must be the democracy, in which the idea 
of exploitation has been removed for good. 

CONCLUSION 

The reactions of Britain and America to 
the Nazi-Soviet war and the declarations 
made by the leaders of the two democracies 
reveal that these countries are still thinking 
in terms of expediency. The Prime 
Minister, Mr, Winston Churchill, the 
Foreign Secretary Mr. Eden, and the 
Under-Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner 
Wells have all been careful to point out 
their dislike of Communism and Bolshevism, 
but consider it expedient to utilize .the 
Nazi digression to the East to hit their 
real target, which is Hitlerism. This to 
say the least is a negative programme. 
Destruction of Hitlerism would mean very 
little, unless the reconstruction of the 
world is planned ahead, on thorough 
democratic principles, with a w’orld 
federation as the declared ideal. 

A joint declaration by Mr, Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill for the complete renunciation 
of all Imperialism, whether economic or 
political, abolition of all vested interests 
in finance and industry and application of 
full democracy to all the states of the 
world—that would be the clarion-call for 
the triumph of democracy. The declara¬ 
tion must pointedly refer to India and 
China, which between them contain mare 
than one-third of the world population 
and guarantee these two countries, fidl 
national status in the new world. Tamper¬ 
ing with the problem is futile. Evasion 
of the real issue would make the democratic 
case still more precarious. Unless a revolu¬ 
tionary leadership is forthcoming on the 
democratic side, the wildest thoughts of the 
Mein Kampf would be realized to the very hilt, 



The United States in India’s Trade 

By Mr. V. G. RAMAKRISHNAN 


I N view of the increasing interest that 
is being taken in the trade between 
India and the U. S. A., it would be 
interesting and helpful to know the 
unique features of the Indian market with 
which the American manufacturer or exporter 
is concerned. There is no easy road to com¬ 
mercial achievement for American business 
enterprise in India as the competition 
from other countries is too keen though 
interrupted by the present war, and the 
advantage enjoyed by British business is 
too well entrenched. Rut the U. S. A. 
has a useful and increasing place in its 
trade with India. 

Prior to 1914, the U. S. A. was but 
little known as a source of import trade. 
Petroleum and its products, tobacco for 
the manufacture of cigarettes, certain 
well known American specialities such as 
flashlights and fountain-pens, a few machine 
tools and appliances of common use and 
the beginnings of a trade in automobiles 
constituted almost the whole lot of 
American trade. Direct import of American 
goods in 1914 constituted but 2‘6 per cent, 
of the value of India’s total imports in 
contrast with the United Kingdom’s mighty 
share of G4 per cent, and Germany’s G‘8 
ppr cent. The lack of direct shipping lines 
from the U. S. A. was one important reason 
for the slight participation of U. S. A.’s 
trade in the Indian market and the ability 
of the European competitors to undersell 
the Americans in most manufactured lines. 
But since the war of 1914, all industrial 
nations have been pushing a campaign 
of vigorous attention to the Indian market. 
New advertising methods, the prevalence of 
motion pictures which reach a large share 
of the population, the ubiquity of the 
American motor car with its service 
stations have been slowly breaking down 
the barriers in the Indian mind against 
non-Britisb goods. Prior to 1914, the trade 
bewfien U. S. A. and India was primarily 
an exchange of raw materials and semi- 
raanufaclured goods--raw cotton, petroleum 
and tobacco products, jute, hides and skins, 
etc. At the beginning of the War of 1914, 
the. U. S. A. held a slight advantage over 
Japan in the Indian market which continued 
until 1916, In that year, however, the 


needs of the belligerents in Europe drew 
the products of the U. S. A. more to 
that field, leaving India and the F*ar 
Bast generally open to greater exploitation 
by Japan’s expanding industries. Both 
the U. S. A. and Japan expected to bold 
a strong position they had gained in 
the Indian market during the War 
period. 

Though the United Kingdom has been 
the principal sufferer B*om Japanese 
in-roads upon its trade with India in 
manufactured goods particularly in textiles, 
the trade of the U. S. A. has not escaped 
from such competition. In automobile 
parts and accessories, canned fruits and 
fish, optical goods, lightings and fittings, 
electrical bulbs, certain types of hardware, 
stationery, Japan has almost wholly 
replaced the U. S. A. in the Indian 
market. India is a price market, and the, 
cheap price of most Japanese goods has 
driven the quality goods of European 
countries in respect of many commodities. 
But from 1937, the U. S, A. has been able 
to retain a considerable share in India’s 
trade. In 1937, the increased value 
of Indian exports to the U. S. A. 
was Rs. 4,80,00,000 and U. S. A.’s total 
takings that year were valued at 
Rs. 19,40,00,000 or lO'B per cent, of 
total Indian exports. The U. S, A. is 
normally the market for more of India’s 
manufactures of gunny cloth than all 
other countries of the world combined 
and is an important customer for India’s 
jute products. The participation of the 
U. S. A. is mainly in the trade in fonts, but 
American voiles are sold on the market 

just as produced in the U. 8. A. As 

regards machinery over a period of 

many years, one of India’s, principal 
imports from the U. 8. A. has been 

machinery. In 1919-20, imports of American 
machinery amounted to a.-, much as 
Rs. 2,80,00,000 and supplied 80 per cent, 
of the total demand. In recent years 
the value of the Anierican share has fallen 
to as little as Rs. 80,00,000 although 
since 1933-84 the trade has shown steady 
improvement. In 1988, imports of American 
machinery amounted to Rs. 1,85,86,000 
or 7'4 per cent, of India’s total machinery 
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importc. American machinery has earned 
an excellent reputation in India, 
Textile macshinery has long been the 
principal type of machinery imported 
into India and formed about 40 per cent., 
but with the more diversified industrial 
development which has taken place in 
India since the last war, textile machinery 
now accounts for from 20 to 25 per cent, 
and electrical machinery from about 15 to 
18 per cent. As regards electrical apparatus 
and appliances, the U. S. A. has held a 
fairly constant share. In the past five 
years, the U. S. A. has averaged about 
Rs. 98,00,000 in value or from 10 to 
12 per cent. Probably no product of 
American electrical or allied industries 
has become better known in India than 
the flashlight and battery cells. Imports 
from the U. S. A. account for 65 or 
70 per cent, of the whole trade and the 
U. S. A. has also taken 40 per cent, of 
the Indian market in supplying wireless 
apparatus. In tlio case of automobiles, 
American trucks and busses still dominate 
the market. Cars are run longer in India 
than in most places and the sale of 
parts has always been of substantial 
volume. 

As regards India’s exports, jute has 
figured as the most important. In 
the pre-war period the five leading 
markets for Indian raw jute were the 
U. K., Germany, U. S. A. and France, 
but the U. S. A. has ever been by far 
India’s leading market for manufactures 
of gunny cloth. Before the War, the 
American market consistently took 65 per 
cent, of India’s export of hessians and 
gunny sacks and since then has held to 
well over 50 per cent, of the trade. As 
regards Indian cotton exports, the interest 
of the U. S. A. has been negligible; 
U. S. A. takes one or two per cent, of 
Indian cotton exports and confines 
purchases to two varieties of very rough 
white, short-staple cotton used for 
mixing with wool in the manufacture of 
blankets. As regards tea which is the 
third most important export following jute 
and cotton products, tea drinkers of the 
II. S. A. have taken kindly to Indian teas, 
which are the outstanding favourite of 
British palate. American taste appear to 
prefer the teas of Ceylon to those of India. 


The large sums spent in U. S. A. by the Tea 
Market Expansion Board have done little 
to stimulate demand and U. S. A. takes 
only about 2 per cent, of India’s exports. 
India is the largest producer of oil seeds 
(2,50,00,000 acres). American purchases 
are mainly of linseed and castor bean 
oils. India is the world’s largest supplier 
of goat skins and the leading source of 
supply for American makers of ladies’ 
fine shoes and gloves. The U. S. A. is 
India’s leading customer for hides and 
skins, but mostly in goat skins. In the 
case of lac, which is India’s monopoly, 
the U. S. A. is normally the market for 
approximately half ilie production of India 
and in the case of mica, the U. S. A. is 
the second big market for Indian mica. 

So far as the trade with U. S. A. is 
concerned, direct and regular liners services 
connect the shipping ports of the U. S. A. 
with those of India in normal times. 
The extended use of American goods in 
India is not likely to reach its full 
development unless or until the practice 
of developing branch houses or American 
business organizations in the country 
to handle American goods becomes n^ore 
general. The best known and most 
widely used goods made by the U. S. A. 
are sold in India through the few 
American organizations domiciled in this 
country. In those days of c.xigont 
searching for now markets, the mofussil 
districts of India are of increasing impor¬ 
tance in the planning of a sales compaign. 
In the words of the managing-director 
of one of the most prominent American 
firms in India: “The manufacturer who 
wishes to do business in India, and to 
obtain any sort of volume sales must 
assure himself that the agent be selects 
to represent him is ‘ up-country minded ’ 
and has done the necessary investigation 
and preliminary work, while the manu¬ 
facturer himself must in addition be 
prepared to spend money for up-country 
development work of this nature”. India 
has to adopt a similar plan for pushing 
Indian goods in the U. S. A. ’market. 
The selection of a proper agency 
organization is the keystone to increased 
participation in the trade between U. S. A. 
and India. 



WHAT CAN EDUCATION DO? 

By Prof. Diwan CHAND SHARMA, m.a. 


A t the new Education Fellowship 
Conference held in Australia in 
1937, Mr. ZilliacuB drew a very dismal 
picture of the world. He tried to show 
how a large-scale conflict was impending 
between the democracies and the totalita¬ 
rian states. Alas I his prognostications 
have proved to be too true. Today we 
find practically the whole of the world 
plunged in war in one way or another. 
The peace Of the world has been very 
gravely disturbed, and all that men have 
built up with so much care is threatened 
with destruction. When one says this, 
one does not think merely that the 
territorial integrity of some countries is 
violated, that the economic life of the 
world is dislocated, that the cause of 

freedom is seriously jeopardised, and that 
ordered social intercourse between the 
nations of the world is grossly injured. All 
these are grave risks which the world is 
running at this time. But the gravest danger 
is to what may be generally described as 
civilization. This view has been voiced 
by many statesmen and other sensitive 

spirits of the world. H. G. Wells has 

said somewhere that there is one thing 
very curious in the history of mankind, 
and it is that man goes on building up 
civilization for hundreds of years, and 
then suddenly a passion for destruction 
seizes on him, and he indulges in an 
orgy of man's slaughter with the result 
tflat he lapses into a state of barbarism. 
, This is the situation that faces us 

today. On the battle-fields of Europe 
and even in some parts of Asia, the 
battle between barbarism and civilization is 
being fought. The totalitarian states with 
their new techniques of mass slaughter, 

• eo 


mass propaganda and espionage are out to 
crush the democratic spirit in the world, 
and to some extent and for the time 
being at least they seem to have 
succeeded. But for Britain which has 
taken the field against them on behalf 
of democracy, civilization and humanity, 
they would have had an easy victory. 
Yet it is worth enquiring why the 
democracies of Europe, excepting that 
of Britain, have not been able to put up a 
decisive fight against the totalitarian 
states. 

To answer this question one need not go 
into the political, economic and diplomatic 
causes of the conflict. One can say only 
this much that democracy which should 
have been a way of living has become 
merely a political concept. Instead of 
being a moral cause and a vital gospel, 
which democrats should have propagated, it 
became a kind of constitutional device; 
instead of becoming a fiery creed which 
should have commanded the allegiance of 
the whole world, it became merely a 

political catchword. It ceased to appeal to 
the imagination, the heart and the con¬ 
science of mankind, because its advocates 
and practitioners were not very energetic 
in making people conversant with the good 
that it could do to the world. As it 
failed sometimes in the diplomatic field on 
account of faintness of heart, as some one 
has put it, so in the larger spheres of 

life, it failed on account of lack of moral 
fervour. 

Yet no one will deny that with demo¬ 
cracy is bound up the cause of humanity 
and that of civilization. This is what 
Lord Gort said: “ Were the Nazi creed 

to triumph,” said he, “ the four 
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oharaofceristica of the soul of Britain—our 
religioaq faith, our love of freedom, our 
sense of tolerance and our respect for 
individual rights would all perish. Our 
goal is to ensure that these ideals shall 
survive." These ideas are not merely the 
soul of Britain, they are the soul of 
humanity, of democracy and of civilization. 
To save them, every individual should strain 
himself to the utmost. 

But more than any other individual it 
is the duty of the educationist to cherish, 
to preserve and to propagate these ideals; 
for it is the function of education to 
keep alive this spirit of idealism. It is, 
however, a pity that educationists all the 
world over have been more concerned 
with the immediate ends than with the 
distant goal. They have been interested 
in giving education one bias or another, 
but they have never tried to formulate 
the underlying philosophy of education. 
They have sacrificed the essentials 
of education, though some think 
that it is for something practical and 
utilitarian. In India, the cry has been 
for more of vocational education. To say 
this is not to minimise the utility of this 
type of education, but at the same time 
one cannot forget that even vocational 
education should serve some higher ends. 
Even in England, an attempt was made 
before the war to reorganise the system 
of secondary education, and as an 
English observer put it, it was not a 
very great attempt; for it was rooted in 
the Middle Ages and was in some ways 
class-conscious. Society was divided into 
three classes; those who ruled, those who 
prayed, and those who worked, and 
different educational systems were devised for 
these different classes. The Public School 
system was meant for those who rqled ftnd 


the Secondary School system was for those 
who were to seek administrative and educa¬ 
tional jobs, and the Elementary School was 
meant for those who had to work. No 
one will deny that an educational system 
like this cannot further the cause of 
democracy. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the real ends of education have 
been sacrificed even in some of the 
democratic countries of the world. 
America is, perhaps, the only country 
which has placed democracy at the heart 
of its educational system. It is recognised 
there that every child has a right to 
educate itself and that no handicap of 
any kind can stand in its way. A child 
cannot be debarred from receiving the 
highest education on account of its 
poverty or class or religion or any other 
consideration. It is also recognised that 
the aim of education is to fit a student 
for citizenship in a democratic country. 
Further, it is attempted that though the 
final goal will ever be unalterable, there 
may be curricular adjustments to suit the 
varying conditione and requirements of 
different localities. Thus in America, there 
has been the oneness of end and the 
flexibility of means. 

It is, however, not only in the democratic 
countries that the true ends of education 
have been neglected. In the totalitarian 
states the condition has been worse than 
any one can imagine. There the schools 
and universities have been more or less 
military colleges, where the students hajve 
been trained to wave flags, to shout 
slogans and to develop the will to waT. 
Militant nationalism has been the cbjective 
of these educational institutions, and the 
students have.^been taught to repress all 
finer feelings so that the glory of their 
country may be enhanced. 
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From all this one cannot bat conclude 
that education has had something to do 
in bringing about the present catastrophe. 
This should be a warning for us for the 
future, and we should so overhaul our 
educational systems now that the world 
does not relapse into a state of barbarism 
and savagery. To do so, we should 
formulate the main ends of education and 
should work for their general acceptance 
all the world over. 

The main ends of education may be 
three: democracy, humanity, and civiliza¬ 
tion, and we should so organise our 
schools and universities that these are 
not lost sight of in the conflict of 
syllabuses and of the rival educational 
methods. The aim of a particular 
educational system may be to produce a 
gentleman, a ruler, an administrator, a 
priest, a worker or a soldier, but all 
th^B© persons should be such as are 
)vedded to this threefold cause. Only if 
we do this, we can re-make the world 
after our heart’s desire. 

We should now see what obligations this 
ideal involves. In order that the ends 
of denaocracy may be served, w'e should 
try to enlarge the knowledge of people— 
the knowledge that is worth while and 
life-giving. It should be such as can 
bring about better understanding between 
nations and as can cjualify each individual 
for practical citizenship, It is not merely 
enough to tell students what democracy in 
the abstract moans, but one should place 
before them a glowing picture of the 
Tvorld which is run on democratic lines. 
It wil^ not do merely to acquaint them 
with principles of democracy, but we 
should 4iry to show to them democracy 
in action. Every school should be run on 
demooratio principles, and a student should 


have a foretaste of democratic control 
and practice. This should not, however, 
be done in a half-hearted and stereotyped 
manner. On the other hand, it should 
be attempted to imbue students with zeal 
for democratic practice. Says an eminent 
educationist; 

The flchool should uot only give practical 
ability and knowledge, it should foster the will 
to citizenship. It should not only charge the 
mind, it should touch the mind—the heart—of the 
growing generation. This task is partly intellectual 
and partly emotional. The intellectual task 
is to clarify the concept of democracy, 
to stimulate thought and discussiou about 
its meaning, to trace its roots in love of 
freedom and justice and a sense of oneness with 
our fellows, to develop the habit of confronting 
theory with practice and different components of 
our theory with each other, so that they may 
modify each other and be brought to harmony. 

If democracy is understood rightly, the ends 
of humanity will be automatically served. 
It is, however, necessary in the present 
state of affairs to emphasise this thing . 
also. If the word humanity is felt to be 
too high sounding, one could have the 
word ' humaneness ’ in its place. Education 
should really aim at this noble quality, 
this quality which is proper to a human 
being. We see all around os bow men 

are becoming dehumanised and mechanised. 
There are some thinkers who believe that 
the time is not far off when machine nature 
will supersede human nature, and there are 
not a few who think that on account of 
the forces operative in the world today 
man may be reduced to the level of a 
brute. It is, therefore, necessary to 
emphasise through our educational 
institutions those [virtues which distinguish 
a human being from the other species 
that inhabit this' globe. These virtues 
are love of peace, love of justice, fellow- 
feeling, kindliness and love of oo-operation. 
It is the negation of all that savours 
of ruthless competition and heartless 
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exploitation. It is, in faot, this which 
makes for the elevation of the human 
b^ing. 

Education should also aim at the finer 
ends of civilization, that is, the elevation 
of the spirit of man and the fostering 
of moral idealism. Civilization in the 
real sense of the term is something that 
appeals to man’s imagination and spirit, 
It is the sum-total of the finer things 
of life. It represents the conquest of 
the matter by the mind and of the 
mind by the soul. It is not as people 
imagine in these days something soulless and 
mechanical. Moreover, nothing can make 
so much for the oneness of humanity as 
civilization; for all civilizations in the 
ultimate analysis point* to the deepest and 
the noblest in man. It should, therefore, 
be our aim to make humanity work for 
the cultivation of the mind and the 
spirit. Instead of tearing each other to 
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pieces, in place of exploiting and 
destroying each other, they should all 
become co-partners in an intellectual and 
spiritual adventure. They should enrich 
each other by the gifts of the mind and 
by the fruits of their spirit. They should 
add to the sum-total of knowledge and 
kindle the fires of idealism. Only by 
doing so can they subserve the higher 
ends of their nature. 

Education can, therefore, do something 
for the world that is in distress now, 
but it can do so only if we clearly 
enunciate the philosophy of education and 
the goals of our educational institutions. 
This should not, however, be done in a 
narrow and selfish spirit, but in a spirit 
that is conducive to good of the peoples of 
this world. Let the motto of schools, colleges 
and universities be democracy, humanity, 
and civilization. If this is done in the 
right manner, the world will be saved. 
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THE NEW RUSSIA 

By Prof. K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, m.a. 


E mployed as a temporary typist in 
the Russian Trade Delegation in 
England (1920), Violet Lansbury''' with her 
Labour traditions easily took to the 
Russians, went over to Russia in 1926, 
married in 1926 a Lecturer in Eastern 
History at the Sun Yat Sen University 
in Moscow, lived with him till 19B8 and 
returned to England in that year leaving 
two BODS behind. *' Last year,” she says, 
” my sons returned (from a Boarding 
School near Moscow) to their father’s 
home in Moscow, and I am convinced 
that with him they are happier there in 

• An EnolishwomaN in tHB U. S. S. R. by 
Vkilbt LaoBbiiry. (Eutoam.) Fricto 128. 6d. net. 


the Soviet Union than anywhere else in 
the world.” ” The Soviet Union I left,” 
she says, ” was a country years in 
advance of any other country in the 
world.” Then why did she leave it ? She 
asks the question herself and here is 
her answer: 

It is not ©ftBy to explain. For one thing, 
I am conaciouB that many who pick up this 
book and turn its pages will shrug thoir 
sliouJders and say that if I left the Soviet Union, 
there must bo something wrong with it. 1 wuuid 
prefer them to indulge in the shrug, if they must, 
and seek the wrong, if wrong there hxs to be, 
not in the Soviet Union or the system of 
government there, but rather in me, myself. 

I first went to the Soviet Union to see and 
try to understand. In 1935, years before I finally 
made the break, 1 had decided not to stay. My 
intentioDB Wers no to those who knbw ms 
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there. If I remaiaed so long after that, it wsa 
because I wanted to ‘see it through’, to see the 
complete’ change over to Socialism, the triumph 
of Socialist industry and agriculture. But I felt 
that my real work could only be in England 
(p. 324). 

The book is a record written in faith 
of the experiences of the author in 
Bussia, of the persons, the iostitutioos 
and the situations she came across and 
her reactions to them. Her outlook is 
best gathered from the affectionate 
criticism she offers of her father. 

It has always been a very sad thing to me 
that my father could not see that tinanoiers and 
rich industrialists will never relinquish their hold 
on the good things of life, will never agree to 
work for salaries, like the majority of the people, 
so long as they can live lives of luxury and 
take the lion’s share of the good things of the 
world (p. 131). 

Elsewhere she says: 

The lies against the Soviet Union have been 
so consistent and so foul that it is no easy 
matter to disillusion the minds ,of ordinary 
people and to make them soe tho real truth. 

The truth has, fortunately, repeatedly been 
told to the people of Britain; but it has been 
offered by people who have no big bank accounts 
to subsidise their efforts at producing newspapers,, 
journals and propaganda literature. Moreover, 
these people, because they speak the truth about 
the Soviet Union and working conditions both 
there and here in England, are deprived by the 
dictatorship of the rich, of the industrial magnates 
and millionaire newspaper owners, of any opportu¬ 
nity of printing the truth in the big newspapers, 
or of speaking the truth through the medium 
of the British Broadcasting Company (p. 223). 

Even in the periodical execution of 
“traitors” indulged in by the Soviet 
Union, the author sees nothing wrong. 

Today it is not so difneuit to understand these 
things, when the name of Quisling iiaa become a 
byword for treachery. But the people inside the 
Soviet Union were never thrown into confusion 
by the linn steps taken by the Soviet authoritios 
on .their behalf against all traitors maide tho 
country (p. 225). 

The burden of the book is that while 
conditions were bad soon after the 
Eevoluticm and even as late as 1025, 
there has been a tremendous improvement 
6 )QO 0 i and the new sooial values 


prevailing in Russia today are such as to 
command the respect of honest thinking 
men who are truly interested in the 
well-being of the people. Naturally ther*e 
is much in' the book that will be received 
either as a revelation or passed over with 
contemptuous sneer according to the out¬ 
look of the reader. Thus, for instance, 
about the freedom of discussion in the 
Soviet Union: 

There was always much to talk about in the 
Soviet Union. Tho changes which took place all 
the time were always tho subject of discussion 
far and wide. To talk of that country as being 
run by dictatorship of one man has always amused 
and often thoroughly annoyed me. Anybody who has 
lived there for any length of time is forced to 
admit that the interest shown in the events itxside 
and outside the country is enormous. Tliere are 
very few totally apathetic people there; and it is 
not surprising. Great events had happened, stirring 
up the life to such an extent that there was 
hardly a home that had not been affected. Once 
awakened to events, these people had never 
fallen asleep again; they retained tlieir interest, 
they put forward their criticisms frankly, as such 
people will; they put forward their proposals. In 
trains, dining-rooms, cafes, in factories, offices, 
homes, the changes were always under discussion! 

The whole training of tlie people, ever since 
the October Revolution, has been in the direction 
of making them feel a sense of responsibility for 
everything that takes place in the country. They 
have been imbued with the truth that the country 
is their own to make or mar; the law is made 
by them, and can be changed by them, through 
their representatives {p. 79), 

Or this on the course of study at a 
Communist University: 

And 80 , in the hrst year, the students wore 
taught the more elementury subjects such as 
mathematics, elementary ccotioinicfl, the Russian 
language, simple rneclianics, the early history of 
the working-class movomont in Russia. In the 
second year, roughly speaking, there 'was some 
higher mathematics, philosophy, h<-::irmii,g with 
the earlier philosophers and pre, ■.'i-dm./ hgiit 
through to llogel, and Marx’s criticism of” Hegel ■ 
a little Russian literature, Westein Europeau liistorv' 
Marxian economics. The third yc\.; was continiui! 
tion of the second. The iourth, culminating tear 
brought the student right up against probJems 
of the working-class movement and working class 
conditions abroad and'problems before their own 
country (p. 89). 

It is admittod that thia course was not 
easy to work in the absence of a good 
background of schooling for the children. 
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This is what a Russian Doctor once told 
the author about religion in the Soviet 
Union : 

' Here in the Soviet Union we are taught comparative 
religions at our universities. We learn philosophy 
as part of our education. Wo believe, hero in 
the Soviet Union, that the people must know the 
truth about religion and decide for themselves. 
After they have studied comparative religions, if 
they choose to believe one of the religious 
doctrines, they have every right to. We consider 
that the evil of religion only begins when it is 
forced upon people against their wills, when 
people are frightened into believing in God, when 
people are forced to help pay for the upkeep of 
churches whether they are : )r not, 

That is why hero in tl ■ I ■. -i the 

church has bean separated from the state. The 
church lives on in so far as there are people, 
whether of the Greek Orthodox, the Mohammedan, 
the Tolstoyan or any other religious leanings. 


who are ready to support it, including the 
provision of material support for its upkeep and 
the upkeep of the servants of the churoh. That 
is the difference between religion in the Soviet 
Union and in other countries of Europe (pp. 146-7). 

The author’s comment is “I knew that, 
but was interested to hear it put so 
simply”. There is no need to multiply 
extracts. Enough has been given to show 
that the book is well worth reading. And 
after reading it, one will lay down the 
book wondering if the author still continues 
to believe what she says in the very 
last paragraph of the book: " There is 
more safety in the Soviet Union against 
wars than anywhere else in the worlds.” 


POETRY AND WAR 

By Mr. OWEN SNELL 


T he last Great War, which changed 
the whole matrix of civilisation and 
necessitated a new orientation in the out¬ 
look of men, was accompanied by an 
amount of collective human suffering, 
hardship and pain which is rightly claimed 
to be unprecedented in human history. 
Millions of men and women, combatants 
and non-combatants, immolated themselves 
at the altar of the insatiable war god in 
defence of ideals which they held to be 
indispensable to humane and civilised life, 
though the only palpable result of tho 
holocaust was to profoundly ulTecL the 
minds of men and engender a hatred of 
war with all its concomitant evils. If 
such was the effect on the minds of the 
great majority of ordinary men, what must 
it have been on the sensitive soul of the 
poet ? Possessing, as he does, the capacity 
to see below the Burt’aco of things and, 
what is more important, to be able to 
express himself in sublime and unmatcbable 


language, his reactions to a great cata* 
clysm like a war must possess Ip.6tiDg 
significance for us all as being the 
profoundest expression of the very soul 
of mankind. 

The commencement of the war saw the 
dead hand of history asserting itself and 
men marched, singing, into the battlefields 
intent only on vindicating the cause for 
which they fought as their ancestors had 
done before them. Laurence Binyon, 
writing in 1914, expresses this attitude 
simply and beautifully in a verse from his 
poem “ For the Fallen ”. 

They went with songs to the battle, they were 
young, 

Straight of limb, true of eye, steady and aglow. 

They were staunch to the oud ageinitt odds 
uncounted, 

They fell with their faces to the foe. 

Almost the same psychology is manifest 
in all the poems of Rupert Brooke written 
during the early stages of the war. There 
is not the least trace of what we today 
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would call defeatism. There is evident 
in everi^ line a calmness, a serenity in the 
face of death on the battlefield the full 
horrors of which are completely realised 
and which makes for true courage. He is 
a poet after Mr, Churchill’s own intrepid 
heart. As he writes in his famous poem 
“The Soldier”: 

If I should die think only this of me : 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. 

Writing in the same year, 1914, he 
gives expression to the same admirable 
self-abnegation with even greater sincerity 
and beauty as in his poem “ The Dead ”, 

Those laid the world away ; poured out the rod 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene 
That men call age; and those who would have been, 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 

These are brave words that spring from 
the fountain-head of a pure and refined 
patriotism. There is no bitterness behind 
them and the humble and inevitable joys 
of which youth has been deprived by 
death and mutilation on the battlefield 
are presented to us without the mis¬ 
givings that we may reasonably expect. 
They are rendered the more poignant 
when it is remembered that Brooke 
himself “ gave up the years to be of 
work and joy ” and that later ” unhoped 
serene that men call age ” having met a 
premature death in the Middle East 
where he now lies buried in a “corner of 
a foreign field that is forever England”. 

There is in the poetry of Julian Grenfell, 
anfi particularly in his famous “Into 
Bayie”, written in 1915, a disconcerting 
fatalism which, though it might impress 
us, does not excite our sympathy and 
play on our altruism as in the case of 
Brooke's It is more virile and 

[ sweeps us into a breath-taking realism 
I which makes the horrors of war [as 

i. 


inevitable as the more awful phenomena 
of nature. 

And when the burning m6ment breaks, , 

And all things else are out of mind, 

And only i]oy of Battle takes 

Him by the throat and makes him blind. 

Through joy and blindness ho shall know 
Not caring much to know, that still 
Nor lead nor steel shall reach h'm, so 
That it bo not the Destined Will. 

However, as the carnage continued, 
and it came to be realised that the war, 
far from being an event of a few months’ 
duration, was to be a long protracted 
struggle, a change took place in the 
psychology of the people wliich is parti¬ 
cularly manifest in the poetry of later 
writers. The first suggestion of this 
almost inevitable change is to be found 
in a poem by Maurice Baring written in 
memory of an obviously cherished friend 
who had been killed in action. 

The last last time. We never more should meet 
In France or London street, 

Or field.s of home. The desolated spaoo 
Of life shall never more 
what it was before. 

No one shall take your place. 

No otlier face 

Can till that empty frame. 

There ia no answer when we call your name. 

A general disgust, an intellectual nausea, 
becomes apparent and the complacent 
fortitude of the earlier poets gives place, if 
not to wild despair of any kind, at least to 
a patient, ominous and, one must admit, 
futile questioning into the necessity of it 
all. A few lines from Wilfred Owen’s 
poem ” Strange Meeting ” will exemplify this: 

For by my gloe might many men have laughed, 
And of my weeping Bomeihing has been left 
Wliich must die now. 1 mean the ; ' tth untold, 
The pity of war, the pity war diatillecl. 

Now men will go content with what we spoiled, 
Or, discontent, boil bloody, and be spilled. 

They will be swdft with swiftness of the tigress, 
None will break ranks, though nations trek from 
progress. 

“None will break ranks, though nations 
trek from progress.” How significant 
those words are for us tp^day who again 
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witness the sad spectacle of nations 
convulsed in the throes of a world war 
which threatens to annihilate all that 
WG cherish and civilisation itself! How 
pregnant with the patent comprehension 
of the limitations of men! Today with 
the spread of internationalism war is no 
longer regarded as the inevitable con¬ 
comitant of progress but as an accident 
to be avoided with all the skill at our 
disposal. Such a scene as Siegfried 
Sassoon describes in his poem *' The 
Death-Bed ’’ with the harsh realism of one 
who is profoundly stirred is universally 
admitted to be unnecessary and avoidable. 

Some one was holding water to his mouth. 

He swallowed, unresisting ; moaned and dropped 
Through crimson gloom to darkness ; and forgot 
The opiate throb and ache that was his wound. 


Speak to him ; rouse him ; you may save him yet. 
He is young; he hated war, how should he die 
When cruel old campaigners win safe through ? 

For all its vaunted significance the 
conclusion of the war of 1914-18 did not, 
as we are only too painfully aware today, 
bring with it the much desired peace 
and security; nor was democracy rendered 
free from peril. The years that followed 
the Treaty of Versailles were years of 
strained uncertainty and nervous tension 
with wars and rumours of wars until the 
world was finally engulfed in the titanic 
straggle which confronts us at the present 
moment. Men groped through them as 
in a London fog or an enforced black¬ 
out. And ‘the stress and strain, the fear 
and disgust through which we passed are 
vividly portrayed by a modern poet, 
Philip Henderson, in a poem entitled 
“How Can We Live?” 

How can we live on in this eick uncertainty, 

Fearing the continuance of our Uvea, or fearing 
The advent of a state that will harry solitude 
And stamp down all sensitive vision in the common 
mud? 


Is it that now we live in ever recurrent dread 
Of horrible extinction from the skies, 

Unimaginable death and useloss agony 
We shall be driven lo grapple with and deal to 
others .... 


How can we citizens assert our right to live— 

Offal of a system that must destroy us or decay ? 

These are angry words, indignant words, 
which the frustrated hopes and perplexi¬ 
ties of the post-war years fully justify. 
They cry out against the continuance of 
a state of affairs which is a perpetual 
affront to the dignity of man. They 
possess too a significance which we cannot 
afford to miss. In them are revealed the 
reactions of the sensitive poet to the 
“ total ” war we witness today with all 
its horrible potentialities. They hint at 
the nature of the war poetry we may 
justifiably expect in the future. 
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HIRE PURCHASE SYSTEM 

AND ITS EFFECTS ON OUR NATIONAL ECONOMY 
By Mr. NIRMAL CHANDRA MUKHERJEE, corn. 


I T is a primary dictum of economic 
theory that “capital is that part of 
wealth used for the production of more 
wealth". Capital, say the text-books, is 
obtained by setting aside wealth for a 
capital fund; in short, capital is acquired 
by saving. Some of the older schools of 
economics pointed out that the acquisition 
of capital by thrift involved the highly 
desirable characteristic of foregoing present 
spending for future pleasure. 

To-day to a great extent thrift has 
been ousted and you can have present 
pleasure by future spending. Instead of 
saving Rs. 100 a month for two or three 
years and then hesitating whether to buy 
a motor car, the modern citizen saves his 
Rs. 100 for a few months only and pays the 
accrued capital as a deposit for the 
motor car, which is delivered at once. He 
• goes on “saving" Rs. 100 a month by 
paying it to the seller of motor cars, 
and at the end of two or three years, 
or a little longer—because of interest—be 
is tfie owner not of his capital p/as interest 
but of a second-hand motor oar. This is 
hire-purchase. 

More definitely, hire-purchase (or instal¬ 
ment selling as it is sometimes known) is 
the transfer of property upon payment 
by the purchaser of a deposit in cash 
and of fixed periodical instalments in 
respect of the balance. The ownership in 
the property remains vested in the 
seller until the last instalment has been 
paid. Subject to this right, the purchaser 
enjoys the full and undisturbed use of 

the property so long as ho pays the 
instalments as they fall due. 

Hire-purchase has been described as the 
mortgaging of future income for the 
sattsfaction of present needs and for the 
gratification of present desires. Although 
• in^s present form it is of comparatively 
. recent growth and development, in its 

essentials it is almost as old as 

commerce. When a tailor allows his 
customer . six months’ credit on open 
• account, and the customer pays the 

account in two or three instalments, the 
transaotion is in effect hire-purchase. 
61 


Even the purchase of laud and property 
by instalments, through the medium of a 
building society, goes back beyond living 
memory. But hire-purchase as it is known 
today, in its more general application, 
was born not much earlier than the 
present century. In its infancy it was 
confined almost exclusively to the sale of 
furniture, sewing-raachines and pianos, 
and it was availed of almost exclusively 
by the poorer classes who were not able 
to buy outright comparatively expensive 
capital goods of that nature. 

Hire-purchase system has run faster 
than the times. It has outstripped the 
century. Without exaggeration, its growth 
has been phenomenal. To furniture, 
sewing-machines and pianos has been 
added an ever-increasing variety of articles,^ 
among the most predominant being 
electric stoves and refrigerators, wireless 
apparatus (or must we say “radios?"), 
bicycles, vacuum-cleaners, jewellery, and 
greatest of all—motor cars. 

What is the reason for this amazing 
growth in the system ? Has there been 
an enormously increased supply for which 
a demand bad to be created? Or was 
there an increased but, by old standards, 
ineffective demand wliich producers have 
skilfully made effective ? To both questions 
an affirmative answer can be given, and 
it is interesting to observe that the 
initial impetus arose in each ca.so from 
the same cause: the War of 1914-1918. 
During the war, producers were kept 
busy in an almost vain attempt to meet 
demand ; and consumers, despite the soaring 
prices which accompanied high wages and 
general inflation, found a new 4ind higher 
standard of living. Immediately after the 
war, there was a boom. “ Reconstruction " 
was the order of the day. Commerce 
and the social structure generally were 
to be rebuilt on a.firm basKs. Factories 
were hardly less active than in the 
feverish years of the war. Then it was 
realised that of the agents of production 
capital \^^a8 lacking. Led by Germany, 
international currency inflation came in, 
and international trade went out, 
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With the depression of 1931, fresh in 
memory it is perhaps difficult to recall the 
great depression of 1921; yet of the two, 
the earlier is the more noteworthy, in this 
respect at least, that it saw the birth of 
that general and permanent inflation of 
trade brought about by an almost world¬ 
wide extension of hire-purchase system. 
Producers were anxiously seeking ways 
and means of selling their goods. The 
desire to purchase was already there ; it 
had been engendered by the higher 
standard living of the war years, but desire 
unsupported by purchasing power is an 
ineffective demand. How could an effective 
demand be created ? Slowly, said the 
economists, by the well-tried means of 
thrift on the part of the potential 
consumers. The producers were not pre¬ 
pared to wait. They began to sell their 
goods on the instalment system and, from 
being a side-line of commerce, that system 
took its place as an integral part of the 
economic structure. 

So much for the cause of hire-purchase ; 
what have been its effects ? The chief 
and most obvious effects have been, first 
to increase demand by enabling the wage 
earning and salaried classes to purchase 
goods which would be beyond their means 
if payment had to be made outright in 
full; and, secondly, to increase supply by 
stimulating production. On the face of it 
these results are satisfactory; business 
activity is fostered, employment is increased 
and the desires of the consumers are met. 
But there are many side issues which 
have given rise to protracted argument 
on the merits and demerits of the system, 
between the business world fthe producers 
and sellers) on the one hand and 
sociologists on the other. 

Let us examine the argument and try 
to reach conclusions. The chief criticism 
of the hire-purchase system by sociologists 
is that poor people are induced to 
embark upon expenditure they cannot 
afford and that they are thereby 
encouraged to live beyond their means. 
If a legislation can be* introduced so that 
purchases on the hire-purchase basis should 
be restricted to essential commodities, and 
that luxuries of all kinds be excluded, 
then this problem of unnecessary expenses 
will be lessened to some extent, 


The attitude of the producers and sellers 
in defending the system is readily under¬ 
standable ; for they are defending increased 
production and increased sales. Neverthe¬ 
less it is impossible to reach any other 
conclusion than that the sociologists’ 
criticisms are justified, but it is unfair to 
blame the hire-purchase system generally 
for the unscrupulous actions of particular 
firms or for the weak moral ilbre of 
particular purchasers. 

The sociologist considers the welfare of 
the individual, the effect of a condition or 
a system on the community as a whole is 
the affair of the economist, and it is in 
the wider economic sphere that the most 
useful observations may be made. When 
the economist approaches the subject of 
hire-purchase he does not look for a 
definition. He enquires: “ What in 

economic theory and in practical effect, is 
hire-purchase.” The answer is : Consumer 
credit (or, as it is also named, Consumption 
credit). In the past, bankers, the chief 
suppliers of credit, have frowned upon any 
suggestion that they should provide con¬ 
sumer credit. Production credit, that is 
credit provided for productive purcha^ies, 
will show positive results—the production 
of goods. Consumer credit, in the eyes 
of the banker and the economist, will 
show only negative results—the consumption 
of goods. The business world, defending 
this feature of hire-purchase, contends 
that hire-purchase is not purely consump¬ 
tion credit. It is submitted that a 
” motor oar is frequently a necessity, and 
credit granted for its purchase is productive 
credit; sewing-machines for dress-makers, 
musical instruments for professional players, 
bicycles for raessengers represent productive 
capital assets”. The argument is sound 
but thin ; for even in the unfortunate 
absence of statistics it is safe to say 
that the vast bulk of hire-purchase sales 
represents not only consumers’ goods but 
luxury articles. A more appropriate 
contention would be that hire-purclm3e 
credit stimulates production and is, there¬ 
fore, in effect if not in fact, production 
credit. Prof. E. R. A. Seligman, in his 
exhaustive study of hire-purchase, makes 
the following pronouncement: ‘To object 
to instalment selling on the ground that 
it is consumption credit with the further 
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implication that consumption credit is in 
some way or other less legitimate than 
production credit is essentially invalid. 
It rests upon a woeful poverty of 
economic analysis.” He prefaces this 
conclusion with the comparison of a 
man shovelling coal into the boiler of a 
locomotive (an act of production) and a 
man shovelling coal into his own lire 
(an act of consumption), and says that 
in reality there is little difference between 
the two activities. The argument is not 
lacking in logic, but it leads to a 
refinement of thought somewhat beyond 
the compass of this discussion. He 
concedes, however, that we produce in 
order to consume; we do not consume 
in order to produce. 

Having decided that hire-purchase 
represents consumer credit, the economist 
asks: "Who pays for this credit and 
what is the cost ? ” Obviously the con¬ 
sumer pays and at a rate far in excess 
of the ruling rates for loans. The current 
rate to the instalment purchaser is 
generally stated to be 8 per cent, to 
10 per cent.; but the practice is to add 
the interest to the capital sum for the 
pertod of credit, and to ignore the fact 
that the capital sum is reduced by 
instalments. No doubt the high interest 
charge is justified on the ground that an 
unusual risk is involved, yet it is claimed 
by the protagonists of the system that 
tile percentage of bad debts is remarkably 
low. Whatever may be the justification for 
the high rates, it is clear that the purchaser 
pays dearly for his accommodation. 

The next question is : “ What is the 

effect of the hire-purchase system on the 
economic structure?” The high interest 
cost has the effect of increasing the cost 
of living and the stimulus which hire- 
purchase gives to production enables 
manufacturers to produce more cheaply 
by, mass production and thus reduce the 
cost of living, bub this is doubtful. 
Iqj^rovod method.s of production are 
comparatively slow in coming into 
operation and when they do take effect 
the reduction is not immediately, or 
fully, passed on to the consumer. It 
follows, therefore, that the cost of hire- 
purchase credit does increase the cost of 
living, and although it may be argued 


that an increase in the cost of living is 
followed by an increase in wages, it is 
an economic fact that higher wages lag 
behind an increase in the cost of living. 
These factors will cause a falling off in 
demand, to be followed by a reduced 
production. The result is an economic 
depression. This forces us to the 
unavoidable conclusion that hire-purchase 
system precipitates business crises and 
thus shortens the circumference of the 
trade cycle. 

Those who hold that hire-purchase 
reduces the cost of living put forward 
the theory that to reduce prices without 
lessening trade activity is tantamount to 
enjoying all the advantages of deflation 
without losing any of the advantages of 
inflation. This is plausible, but when it 
is. remembered that the only tangible 
backing of hire-purchase trade consists 
of depreciating assets, with which the 
seller may be saddled if the purchaser 
defaults, and that this tangible backing is* 
supported by problematical future income, 
it will be seen that the increased trade 
brought about by the hire-purchase system 
possesses many of the disadvantages 
of inflation. 

Another effect is the discouragement of 
thrift. As we have seen sellers refute 
this argument. In the first place, they say 
that savings are mostly used to purchase 
articles w’hich are bought under the hire- 
purchase system, the only difference being 
the time of possession (and, we might add, 
the cost). In the second place, it is boldly 
stated that hire-purchase constitutes thrift. 

Only a few out of every million people in 
the world are so constituted that they 
can save money without some stimulant 
to save. Therefore, if it were not for the 
instalment system, all these people would 
be deprived of many things which add to 
their enjoyment of life merely because of 
this very human shortcoming. The instal¬ 
ment system makes people save, sometimes 
even against their wish and so enables 
them to raise their .standard of living. 

Although it is true that when durable 
goods are purchased the system promotes 
saving in kind, as distinct from money 
saving, such saving is “ consumption 
saving ” and, unproductive. It represents 
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“ investment ” in wasting assets. On the 
other hand, it is true that those who 
over-purchase on the instalment system 
are probably the ones who in any case, 
without hire-purchase, would be thriftless. 
It must be conceded, too,, that the 

poBEession of durable goods and the 

necessity for providing regular iustalments 
in payment, may stimulate the purchaser 
to increased exertion. In the final 

analysis, however, it must be accepted 
that the hire-purchase system does in 
fact discourage thrift, but this does not 
mean that the system stands condemned 
on that ground. However valuable thrift 
may be to the individual by providing 
for future contingencies, and however 

important it may be to moral character, 
its final value in the wider economic 
sense depends on the extent to which 
it is balanced by thriftlessness. This 
must not be taken as implying that 
thrift is valueless in itself. On the 
contrary thrift is essential. It is the 
'initial source of the supply of capital 
used in production. But it should be 
remembered that every person—be he 
thrifty or extravagant—is a capital iser. 
Indeed, it is difficult to determine which 
is the more important; he who saves or he 
who squanders. The spendthrift dissipates 
his earnings in the saloon, the cinema 
or in paying instalments for a motor car. 
The money which be spends in the 
gratification of his desires goes, of course, 
to those who have met his demands. In 
the long run, by a series of exchanges, 
his thoughtless expenditure goes to provide 
a salary for the thrifty, whose invest¬ 
ments may help to keep the spendthrift 
employed. Each is, therefore, dependent 
upon the other. The effects of thrift ate 
twofold: It allows capital to accumulate 
but it also lessens the demand for capital. 
Conversely thriftlessness also allows capital 
to accumulate (by letting it drift to the 
thrifty) but it strengthens the demand 
for capital, because the demands of the 
thriftless for their follies become calls on 
capital for the provision of satisfaction. 
There, unless it can be proved that the 
hire-purchase system discourages thrift to 
the extent that thriftlessness will 
predominate, this criticism may not be 
as serious as it seems at first sight; 
although in a young and developing 


country like India, it is more important 
than elsewhere. 

Before coming to a summary of the 
position, a few general observations must 
be made. 

Life insurance, a type of instalment 
transaction, has been intentionally omitted 
from this review. Although premiums on 
a life insurance policy are, by the very 
nature of the business, paid periodically, 
it is obviously incorrect to classify 
insurance as hire-purchase. Primarily 
insurance premiums represent payment 
to the insurance company for the 
assumption of a risk, and with the excep¬ 
tion of isolated instances it would be as 
ridiculous to pay a lump sum for a 
continuing risk as for an insurance company 
to pay an annuity in such a manner. 
Secondarily, insurance premiums represent 
ordinary saving. Those who defend the 
hire-purchase system point out that life 
insurance has never been condemned, but 
their analogy is imperfect. 

Special mention must also be made of 
fixed property purchased on the instalment 
system. Although the sale of land and 
houses by hire-purchase dift’era in certain 
respects from the main branch of the 
system it cannot bo excluded, and it 
ia here that hi re-purchase receives its 
greatest commendation, On account of the 
relatively high cost of fixed property, only 
the more responsible type of purchaser 
is attracted. House-ovvnorship, too. encour¬ 
ages that stability which makes for good 
citizenship. Moreover, of all commodities 
fixed property probably depreciates the least. 

In concluding a review which has on the 
whole been unfavourable, it w'ould not be 
fair to omit a very feasible contention by 
one who ia strongly in favour of the 
system. On the subject of consumer credit, 
Professor Seligman says: “Each successive 
form (of credit) was at first deprecated, tjien 
coldly welcomed, and in the end cordially 
accepted. Instalment credit r.iprc.xcnU 
the latest stage of credit.” 

The learned Professor may be right. It 
would, perhaps, be presumptuous to doubt 
it. But there will be no cordial acceptance 
of the hire-purchase system until it has 
been established on a sound basis and 
within safe limits. 



:.THE MONSOON IN INDIA 

By Mu. KESHAVA SHAUAN AGARWALA, m.Bc., ll.b. 


T he monsoon is the most remarkable 
feature of the weather in India and 
its importance to the country cannot be 
over-emphasised. Hardly the month of 
May comes to a close that one’s thoughts 
begin to turn to the approach of the 
monsoon and the welcome rains that 
it brings. 

The word “monsoon” is derived from 
the Arabic name for a season and was 
originally used by the Arabs to name the 
winds of the Arabian Sea, which blow for 
about six months from the North-East 
and for six months from the South-West. 
In India, however, the term “ the mon¬ 
soon ” is popularly used to denote the 
rains which are associated with the 
south-west monsoon winds and occur 
during the period from June to September. 
Thus we talk of a good or a bad 
monsoon according to whether the amount 
of rainfall is excessive or deficient. Rut the 
word "monsoon” should really be applied 
to the rain-bearing winds which blow in 
the Indian region. 

The south-west monsoon generally sets 
in*early in June and extends into the 
interior of the country by the end of 
the month. The monsoon winds from 
the Arabian Sea—-the Arabian Sea branch 
—strike the west coast of India almost 
at right angles, but in the north of the 
Peninsula they are deflected slightly 
towards the north. Another branch of 
the south-west monsoon is the Bay of 
Bengal current, which impinges on the 
South Ifurma coast almost at right angles 
and travels nearly parallel to the North 
Burma coast; it crosses the Bengal coast 
in a steady current from the south and 
is then deflected westwards over the 

gangetic plain, extending along the foot 
of the Himalayas right into the Punjab. 
Ip any discussion of the monsoon, tbo 
first question for which everybody would 
to have an answer is: What is the 
cause of the monsoon ? The monsoon is 
produced by a combination of circum¬ 
stances, involving consideration of air 

temperature, pressure, humidity, geogra¬ 

phical relationship between land and sea, 
distribution of mountain ranges; etc. The 
primary cause of the monsoon is the 


difference of temperature over land and 
sea, which tends to lower the pressure 
over the land during summer. As tb^e 
pressure falls over the land, air motion 
results. This air motion is from the 
south-west and from the ocean to the land. 
As the air which reaches the Indian area 
travels for a few thousand miles over 
the ocean, it gets highly charged with 
aqueous vapour. The south-west air 
current over the north of the Indian 
ocean is directed towards the high 

mountains of India, so that there is no 
escape for the air exeept by rising. This 
forced rising of the air causes the rain, 
the actual distribution of which is 

dfrftermined by the monniain ranges in 
and around India. The sides of mountains 
which directly meet the air currents get 
heavy rainfall, while the areas behind 
the mountains are relatively dry. It has 
also been established that where a 
mountain range lies direclJx across the 
path of the prevailing rain-bearing winds, 
the rainfall iucreases as one approaches 
the mountain on the windward side and 
that the zone of maximum preeipitation 
is found on the higher slopes of the 
mountain. Thus on the west coast of 
India where the monsoon current strikes 
the ghats at right angles, the rainfall 
increases from the coast as one appro¬ 
aches the ghats and attains a maximum 
value near the crest of the ghats such 
as at Mahahleshwar v,hi(b is silnaled at 
a height of 4,500 ft. above sea levtd. 

Before setting in on tlu' wesi coast of 
the Peninsula, the nienstion first “bursts” 
near Ceylon ; it then advances into Jilalabar 
and moves uii to Bombay some ten days 
later. The exact date of the “ hurst ” of 
the monsoon on the west coast, say ai 
Bombay, vai-ies from year te year. In 
some years it arrives earlier while in 
others it is belated. The weather at 
Ceylon and Tiavuncoie during the luier 
part of i\lay is regarded as a good gauge 
for predicting the • probable dale for the 
arrival of the monsoon on the west coast 
of the Peninsula. The cause for an early 
or late monsooo is to be souglit in the 
combination of circumstances which result 
in the moqsoou itself, i.e., in the weather 
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conditions such as the pressure distribution, 
winds, etc., over the Indian Ocean actually 
prevailing during May and June in a 
particular year. Why the conditions should 
So vary from year to year remains a 
baffling problem. 

After its advent in the country early in 
June, the south-west monsoon fully 
establishes itself during the subsequent 
months of July and August. It begins to 
retreat from North-west and Central India 
by the end of September although continues 
active in North-east India even then. In 
connection with the onset of the monsoon 
in June, a question which one may 
naturally ask is as to why the monsoon 
does not set in during the month of May 
although the temperature during that 
month is very much higher. The answer 
to this question is afforded by actual 
observations which show that the air 
flowing into the Indian area during May is 
less in amount and also appreciably drier 
"than that in June or July ; this air is 
warmed up by the high temperature prevail¬ 
ing at the time and there is, therefore, 
little formation. It is only in the later 
months when enough damp air reaches 
India to cause sufficient cloud and rain to 
lower the temperature that the monsoon 
gets established. 

The most remarkable feature about the 
Indian monsoon rainfall is its great diver¬ 
sity. On the one band, there are regions 
of exceptionally heavy rainfall such as the 
west coast of the Peninsula, tho Burma 
coast, and the Khasi hills ; on the other 
hand, there are areas of very scanty rain¬ 
fall, the dry regions in North-west India, 
South of the Peninsula and Upper Burma. 
While Cherrapunji in the Khasi hills gets 
an annual rainfall of more than 400 inches 

_the highest recorded rainfall on the face 

of the earth—the average annual rainfall 
of Jacobabad in Sind is about 4 inches only. 
On the one hand, there are stations where 
falls of 20 inches and over have occurred 
in a single day ; a recent example of this 
is a fall of 21'G inches which occurred at 
Bombay during the 24 hours ending at 
8 A.M. on the 10th September 1980. 
But the heaviest fall of over 40 inches 
in 24 hours has occurred at Cherrapunji. 
On the other hand, there are also 


stations where the highest fall in 24 hours 
never exceeds even an inch. 

Who can deny the great importance of 
the south-west monsoon rains to India? 
The monsoon brings to vast tracts of 
the country abundance of rainfall so very 
necessary for agriculture and is a great 
favour bestowed upon us by Nature. 

While the monsoon is undoubtedly of 
great benefit to India, it also has its 
sad side—its vagaries, sometimes very 
eccentric indeed—which not infrequently 
result in floods and droughts. During 
floods standing crops always suffer and 
also there is loss of life and property. 
Floods are caused by the unusually heavy 
and wide-spread rainfall as a result of 
which the rivers overflow and cause 
damage and distress. On the other hand, 
there are droughts which occur in years 
of weak monsoon. Droughts very often 
lead to the failure of crops in vast areas 
of cultivated lands in the country and 
thus cause acute distress among the poor 
rural population in the affected areas. 
Severe droughts occurred in India in the 
years 1877, 1899, 1918 and 1920. In 
connection with the incidence of 'the 
monsoon rains in India, it is pleasing to 
note that the Government of India 
Meteorological Department issues daily 
weather reports and forecasts and also 
gives timely warnings of heavy rainfall 
by means of special telegrams to districts, 
railway and irrigation officers, etc., as 
well as by including such warnings in 
the daily reports. These daily weather 
forecasts and warnings are issued on the 
basis of synoptic weather charts prepared 
twice a day. Besides these daily forecasts, 
the Meteorological Department also issues 
seasonal forecasts of the monsoon rains in 
India. It has been found that an 
estimate of the south-west monsoon rain¬ 
fall in India can . be formed on the basis 
of previous weather conditions over 
certain parts of the world. The known 
conditions or factors likely to have ai&y 
influence on the monsoon rainfall are 
analysed every year, and inferences drawn 
from them are made use of for the 
prediction of the probable amount of the 
monsoon rainfall. 



Medical Meil in Modern Indian History 

By Mr. V. SRINIVASAN, M.A.. a.li.h. 


0 


T he European trading companies, 
which contended for dominion in 
•v,HinduBthan during the two centuries 
preceding the Sepoy Mutiny, adopted 
distinct methods of gaining their ends. 
While some made headway solely by 
means of arms, a few utlised the services 
of the missionary and the medical man, 
two familiar agencies in the colonial 
enterprises of European nations in the 
East. The Portuguese, for the most part, 
utilised the priests and sent many 
Jesuit missions to the Moghul court, the 
days of their hegemony in India 
synchronising with the period of the 
Counter-Reformation movement and the 
Inquisition. The French depended, more 
or less, on ‘native’ forces trained on 
Western lines, while the British East 
India Company’s men trusted to force of 
arms as well as to resourceful diplomacy. 
And we come across several medical men 
during the course of their history. 

^lfAn.IAHAlS’8 DAUGHTER FALUB ILL 

• Mention is made in Orme’s history of 
the story of an English surgeon in the 
court of the Emperor Shahjahan. 
In March lOM, the Emperor’s favourite 
daughter, Jahanara, was dangerously 
burnt as her skirt caught fire in the 
palace at Agra, and she was ill for over 
three months during which time she 
‘ hovered between life and death’. Orme 
has left on record that she was cured 
by Dr. Gabriel Boughton, a ‘chirurgeon 
of the Hopewell' as he is referred to 
in a contemporary account. The story of 
the Englishman having cured the Moghul 
princess is now discredited but it is 
interesting to learn from Orrae that he 
was a physician to a Subadar at the 
im'perial capital and that he refused any 
reward other than some trading privileges 
“ to the East India Company including 
permissjpn to erect factories on the 
Hugbli and in Balasore. 

John Fryer (d. 1788) a traveller who 
visited India during the reign of 
Aurangazeh (1673) was also a medical 
man. He was educated in the Cambridge 


University and was a M. D. He was 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society 
in 1C97. The account of his travels in 
the East, now available as a publication 
of the Hakluyt Society, contains descrip¬ 
tions of the places visited by him while 
in India. Fryer was particularly well 
acquainted with the Dekhan and his 
work, first published in 1698, is an 
important source-book for the history of 
Anrangazeb’s reign. Ho has left it on 
record that Bijapur was more prosperous 
than the territories of Sivaji and that 
taxation was much milder in that 
Kingdom. 

A FRENCHMAN IN AURANGAZKB’S COURT 

Something must be said of Francois 
Bernier, the famous Frenchman in the 
court of Aurangazeh, who was a school 
fellow of the celebrated Moliere and a 
pupil of Gbassendi. Bernier was a skilled 
surgeon and arrived in India about 1665 
during the reign of Shahjahan and 
entered the service of an eminent 
noble Danishmand Khan. He was a 
witness to the pathetic events which led 
to the betrayal and execution of Prince 
Dara Shikoh in 1609. He 'also accom¬ 
panied the Emperor Aurangazeh during 
his expedition to Kashmir in 1GG6 and 
has left an interesting record of the 
incidents during the march. His Travels 
in the Moghul Empire 1G86 1GG8 now 
available in English, reveals much of the 
India of the seventeenth century. 

DR. HAMILTON AND FAHRUKSHHAR 

A notable figure in English society in 
the days of John Company was the 
Scottish Surgeon, William Haihilton, who 
was patronised by Emperor Farrukshiyar, 
the grandson of Shah Alam I Hamilton 
cured the emperor of a malignant dis¬ 
temper on the eve of his marriage and 
was rew'arded in 1*716 by permission for 
his Company to establish a factory and 
maintain a territory of 28 towns on the 
banks of the Hugbli. This was the 
beginning of the Presidency of Fort 
William and all that sprang therefrom. 
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The British having formerly suffered 
much from the vexatious exactions of 
the Moghul Governors in Bengal, the 
concessions obtained by Hamilton proved 
highly valuable, particularly because the 
Company, in a legal sense, now became 
an integral part of the Moghul Empire 
as was observed by Burke at that time, 
This event during the brief reign of 
Farruksbiyar (1718-1710) was, indeed, an 
important milestone in the progress of 
British dominion in India. 

SUKCiKON IVKS 

Another interesting medical man whose 
writings form valuable sources for the 
early history of the East India Company 
was Edward Ives, who was a naval 
surgeon. He served on the flagship of 
Admiral Watson and on his return to 
England, which was made by the 
overland route, he published (1773) a 
vivid description of the campaigns of 
Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive 
during the years that preceded the battle 
of Plassey. Particularly interesting are 
the details of the expedition to Gheria 
or Vijayadrug about 150 miles south of 
Bombay and of the steps taken to root 
out sea piracy in that region. Vijayadrug 
was an excellent harbour but it was 
handed over to the Marathas in 
exchange for Bankot, which was the first 
British possession on the mainland of 
Western India. It was renamed Fort 
Victoria. The decisive battle of Biderrah, 
the suppression of Dutch supremacy and 
the notable part played by the navy 
between Madras and Falta are all 
described with admirable fullness in the 
pages of Surgeon Ives. 

INDIA’S FIK8T DIHECTOK-GKNERAL OF 

TKLKGRArilS 

Neither ill-health nor calumny deflected 
Lord Dalhousie from ceaseless activity and 
his regime was eventful as it saw the 
introduction of the uniform half-anna 
postage and the reforms based on the 
celebrated Halifax dispatch on education 
(1854). The introduction of the electric 
telegraph was attended with great difllculty 


and the mutineers often referred to the 
accursed string that strangled us. The 
Governor-General was ably assisted in his 
efforts by a medical friend called 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy (1809-1889), who was 
appointed India’s first Director-General of 
Telegraphs. O'Shanghnessy’s path was 
beset with numerous obstacles at every 
stage. He was a M. D. of Edinburg 

and a Fellow of the Royal booiety. He 
spent some years as a surgeon in the 
Bengal army and worked for some time 
as Professor of Chemistry in Calcutta. 
Lord Dalhousie obtained a knighthood 
for him in 185G after great difficulty as 
he was neither a soldier nor a covenanted 
civil servant of the Company. Sir 
William Brooke O’Bhaugbncssy is, indeed, 
an important name in Indian history on 
account of the invention of the electric 
telegraph. 

An early use of the invention during 

the Mutiny has come to us. The first 

disturbance was in Dumdum (January 
1-857) where the sepoys expressed aversion 
to greased cartridges. Disturbances spread 
rapidly throughout the North-Western 
province as Agra and Oudh were known 
then, and the officers were butchered in 
Meerut on May 10, 1857, and the 

mutineers marched to Delhi where they 
massacred the entire European population. 
General Hewitt did not pursue them from 
Meerut, although he had a force of over 
2,000 British troops. ‘ Happily for the 
British, a gallant telegraph operator was 
just in time to telegraph the news to 
Lahore to warn authorities of the Punjab*. 
The mutineers bad, in the meantime, 
secured control of Delhi, and Bahadur Shah 
the old titular emperor of the Moghuls, 
was proclaimed Emperor. But this man 
w'as deposed at the end of the period of 
anarchy and sent in exile to Rangoon 
where he died in 1652 at the advanced age 
of eighty-seven. 

That was the end of the last of ^e 
Moghuls. Before he died, the British 
Parliament had sanctioned the establish* 
ment of a ‘Better Government for India’ 
in the form which it retained till the 
Montford Constitution. 



Sir R. K. 'SHANMUKHAM CHETTY 

By Mr. G. VENKATACHALAM 


I T is difficult to know Sir Shanmukham 
Chetty, even casually, without liking 
him. He has the frankest face for a 
'politician and the friendliest smile for a 
public man. His smile is his armour; it 
disarms even his worst enemies when 
they meet him face to face. 

There are no "airs” about this man, 
no duplicity of character. He is one of 
the few educated Indians who makes no 
rash promises, gives no false hopes, and 
who means what he says. Essentially a 
man of action, with him to promise is 
to fulfil; a man whose word is as good 
as gold. Sir Shanmukham is also a man 
of few words. 

Striking as are his personal traits, his 
public career is still more intriguing. 
He has been remarkably lucky ever since 
he left the portals of his University for 
a glorious adventure in politics. He 
took to politics as a duck takes to water, 
and from the start he has kept himself in 
the forefront of Indian public life. 
Cirenrastances did not make him a politi¬ 
cian ; he went after it, like the Knights 
after the Holy Grail, and he made a 
stunning success of it. 

To few has been given the enviable 
fortune of being a politician at twenty, 
a plenipotentiary at thirty, a president at 
forty and a prime minister at forty-live. 
He achieved all these without the least 
exertion, intrigue or influence. 

The only other Indian who can be fitly 
compared to him in such an adventure is 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer. In fact, both 
these men have some common traits and 
a great amount of lock in their lives. 
Like Sir C. P., Sir R. K. was born rich ; 
both had brilliant academic careers: both 
ar(f gifted speakers; both born rasikas ; 
both ambitious and capable men, and both 
haiffe achieved something in life and letters. 
Sir C. P. is, of course, a much cleverer 
man, a more erudite and versatile scholar, 
but Sir R. K. is certainly a more 
understandable person. 

Both have been " (juick-ohanging ” artists 
in. politics and both have the reputation 
foif inconsistency in principles and 
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disloyalty to parties. Both were ardenjj 
Congressmen in their younger days and 
rose to political eminence and won public 
esteem as such. Today, both are the sworn 
enemies of the Indian National Congress 
and its severest critics. The Congress, too, 
it must be confessed, did not play fair 
by them, and if anything, subtly and 
openly persecuted them for their political 
heresies. 

Politics is such a slippery path that 
it is difficult to say where and when 
one would fall ; and if both those gifted 
men have now arrayed themselves against 
the popular will, it is not because of 
any inordinate vanity or cuseedness but 
because of the realisation of the simple 
truth that they could be more of use 
and less of a nuisance as leaders than 
as followers. One cannot lead and follow 
at the same time as most Indian politi-' 
cians unfortunately do. 

Sir Shanmukham’s phenomenal political 
pilgrimage has no doubt caused conster¬ 
nation in some, irritation in others, and 
wonder in most. It is not surprising 
either, when you recall his rapid strides 
and amazing successes in the political 
field within the last twenty years. 

Sir Shanmukham’s political past has not 
been without its blemishes. Infallibility 
is not one of the virtues of politicians 
whatever other virtues they may possess. 
His signing of the Ottawa Pact is still 
a controversial subject and may or may 
not be a flrst-class political or economic 
blunder of his life. It all depends on 
bow you look at it. But one thing is 
certain; he had the larger interests of 
India at heart when he signed it. 

The Office of the Speaker in any 
Constitutional Assembly is, indeed, an exalted 
one, and next, perhaps, to that of the 
Prime Minister, the most coveted. The 
Speaker is often the ideal citizen, as he 
is above parties or politics. Oddly enough, 
the Speaker is one who himself speaks 
little and controls others from speaking 
much. And in a country like India, 
where every one is a born speaker, the 
job of the Speaker is rather a difficult 
and delicate one. 
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India's first Speaker, Mr. Vitalbhai 
Patel, was a patriarchal-looking political 
veteran, a doughty champion of the public 
Tights and a good student of Constitu¬ 
tions and he filled this office with such 
conspicuous ability and established such 
high traditions that when youthful 
Shanmukham was elected to the Speaker’s 
Chair, there were certainly misgivings in 
some quarters and anxious anticipations 
in others. 

He was not only the youngest Speaker 
but was also a strong party man at the 
time. Finance was his special subject, 
and though a good debater and a seasoned 
speaker, it was doubted if he could make 
a successful President. But it must be 
confessed that he not only justified his 
choice but enhanced his reputation as s 
sound student of constitutions and a 
shrewd observer of human nature. 

The Dewanship of Cochin, after his 
first big political defeat, came to him as 
a surprise. That office was never con¬ 
sidered as one worthy of being offered to 
or accepted by a first-rank politician. 
It was, for long, the prize-job for senior 
Provincial Civil Service men or the 
training ground for I. C. S. administrators. 
And so, when Sir Shanmukham’s name 
was mentioned for it, there was naturally 
a gentle flutter of surprise and specula¬ 
tion among friends and opponents. 

The fact that Sir Shanmukham had 
so far no administrative experience of 
any kind and that the premiership of 
a progressive small State would be a good 
training ground for his future, finally 
decided his accepting the place with 
Lord Willingdon's blessings and under 
his advice. 

What Sir Shanmukham has made of 
Cochin is now a matter of history. He 
placed Codhin on the political map of 
India ; he gave her a workable democratic 
constitution which, with all its limitations 
and shortcomings, is a landmark in 
Indian Constitutional History and the 
envy of other sister states. 

The .first popular Minister of Cochin (a 
creation and not a creature of Shanmukham) 
when presenting the farewell address to 
the Dewan on the day he relinquished bis 
office, and referring to Sir Shanmukham’s 


high administrative capacity and states¬ 
manship and to the communal peace which 
his endeavours had promoted, said: “ In 
view of all these, we sincerely feel that 
Cochin loses one of its greatest Dewans 
in your retirement- a Dewan who had 
thrown himself heart and soul into the 
task of putting Cochin on the map of India 
and achieving for her fame second to that 
of no other Indian States.” 

It is true that, like Sir Mirza Ismail 
of Mysore and Sir C. P. of Travancore, he 
had the complete confidence of his Ruler, 
and like both Sir Mirza and Sir C. P., he 
enjoyed a certain amount of absolute 
power to shape and mould the State after 
his heart’s desire, and it must be said 
that he never abused the trust. 

He never believed in repression or 
suppressing public opinion by force. He 
welcomed criticism and acted throughout 
his trusteeship in the most constitutional 
manner. His last farewell wmrds to the 
people of Cochin were truly indicative of 
his general policy in this respect: “Having 
been long in the storm and stress of 
public life and myself been the author 
of devastating criticism, I will not h^' so 
foolish as to resent criticism directed against 
me. I only want my critics to realise 
that there has been, at least, as much 
sincerity in my actions as I expect there 
has been in your criticism.” 

Sir Shanmukhain's political complexion 
is rather deceptive and unconvincing. He 
seems a communalist and a reactionary, 
but really, at heart, he is a nationalist 
and a genuine democrat. He dislikes the 
political Brahmin, it is true, but neither 
has he any affection for the boisterous 
ballybooing non-Brabmin politician. 

Political intrigues and personal jealousies 
drove him from the Congress camp to 
the Justice side, and to many of bis 
sincere admirers this was a sad thing, 
For, all said and done, he is cut out for 
better and bigger things, and bis piaoe 
is along with the advance guards and 
not with the hack benchers; and it is 
to he hoped that, after his American 
sojourn, he would return to his country 
to take bis rightful place and play bis 
destined part in a freer, greater and 
a more prosperous India, 



INDIAN AF^AIf^S 

By “AN INDIAN JOURNALIST” 


The Poona Conference 

T he Conference of non-party leaders 
which met at Poona under the 
presidentship of the Rt. Hon. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru was even more represent¬ 
ative of distinguished people than the 
previous Session at Bombay. Evidently 
the Viceregal rntttiiiin.i/hfr attempting 
to implement the offer to associate 
more Indians with the prosecution of the 
war called for a critical examination of 
the situation. Sir Tej Bahadur, in his 
presidential address, gave a lead to the 
Conference as to the attitude it should 
adopt on the problems facing the country. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru referred to the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and expressed dissatisfaction at 
the portfolios of Defence, Finance and 
Home not having been given to Indian 
members. " I am clear, ” he observed, 
“that if we go on pressing our demand, 
the time is not far distant even for 
Mr. Amery to find a suitable formula and 
say that “ for these reasons he is taking 
andtJher step 

The main resolution of the Conference 
reiterated the Bombay resolution demand¬ 
ing complete reconstruction of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and urging a declaration 
specifying a time-limit after the war 
within which the new constitution for 
India will be inaugurated, according her 
the same status as Britain and the 
Dominions. 

The Rt. Hon. Dr. Jayakar in commending 
it to the house pointed out that the 
present expansion “ of the Executive 
Council was the most uneconomical system 
that has been devised ”. He advised the 
Conference to go on attacking the walls 
of Jericho (meaning the Government which 
is 5 close preserve) until we achieved our 
aim^ Our axiom should be that of Gokhale 
and Tilak: “ Take what you get and 

fight for, the rest.” If England could go 
to such an extent as to placate Russia, 
the ancestral enemy of all these years ”, 
he asked, •“could she not do something 
email to satisfy India V” 

Sir 8. Radhakrishnan seconding the 

resolution declared that the demands set 


forth in it were the least that would have 
to be met to allay our apprehensions. Oif 
the Question of defence, he referred to 
the undiluted British autocracy ’ during 
the past 150 years which had left India in 
the present absolutely defenceless position. 

Sir Radhakrishnan discounted the value 
of mere promises and pledges. India was 
often told that she was going to be 
granted this or that, “But now,” 
said. Sir Radhakrishnan 

we do not accept your ‘ bonafidesWe have 
been treated to such proclamations coming out 
in moments of emergency or enthusiaem. Now 
we want you to give us a specilic time limit. 

Sir Mirza Ismail in further supporting 
the resolution urged the appointment of 
a Constituent Committee to draft a new 
constitution for India, satisfying the 
legitimate demands of all parties and 
emphasised the need for a communal 
settlement. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan said that the speeches 
and the resolution marked yet another 
emphatic protest against the attitude of the 
British Government. He advised the British 
Government “ to avoid her blundering policy 
and to do the right thing by India”. He 
also urged the release of political prisoners 
and the restoration of constitutional govern¬ 
ment in the provinces. 

The Poona Conference is thus another 
attempt on the part of distinguished 
Indian leaders to resolve the deadlock 
unfortunately still persisting, with a view 
also to associate India more whole¬ 
heartedly in the great task of winning 
the war. It registered an emphatic 
protest against Britain’s attitude to India 
even at the present critical time. Attempts 
so far made by the Governft:ient have 
been halting and unwilling. Would the 
heavens have fallen if Dti- nee were 
entrusted to an Indian member ? It is 
up to the Government to take a bold and 
statesman-like step' so as to evoke 
whole-hearted enthusiasm among the people 
for war effort. The Poona Conference has 
shown the way for handling the situation 
with sympathy and understanding. Would 
that Government took heed of its sagacious 
counsel. 
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The Expanded Council 

As might be expected the belated 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Execu¬ 
tive Council has satisfied no section of 
public opinion in India. The Congress, 
of course, would not look at it. It is 
not acceptable to the Muslim League 
either, as in the words of Mr. Jinnah, 
‘‘ it was merely an inflation of the 
Executive Council and did not give a 
real share in the authority and power of 
the Government”. Non-party leaders who 
met in Poona condemned it in no 
uncertain terms as the substance of their 
demand had not been conceded by trans¬ 
ference of real power to the Indian 
members. Finance, Defence and Home 
portfolios still remain in British hands 
and only the departments already under 
Indian control are sub-divided. This is 
adding insult to injury; for it is evident 
that distrust of Indians still continues. 
It was against this distrust that 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Right 
Honorable Jayakar, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, 
Mr. G. A. Natesan and others spoke with 
deep indignation at the Poona Conference. 
" The three portfolios of Finance, Defence 
and Home,” said Sir Tej Bahadur, “are 
portfolios with which power is associated and 
^vith which initiation of policy is associated,” 
The exclusion of Indians from these 
portfolios is, therefore, a matter of parti¬ 
cular resentment to Indians. The Right 
Honourable Dr. Jayakar, in a fighting 
speech, quoting Mr. Araery’s testimony 
that the new councillors are a great 
team of ability not rivalled ” anywhere 
in India or elsewhere” pertinently asked: 
“ Why, if that were so, were they not 
given the most important portfolios?” 
There could be no other reason than the 
“old and continued distrust of Indians”, 
Under the so-called expansion, is it in the 
words of Dr. Jayakar, “ mock tomfoolery 
with no real meaning ” ? 

IndO'Burma Agreement 

The feeling that India has been badly 
“ let down ” by Sir Girija Shankar 
Bajpai has been expressed in more than 
one discussion on the subject of the 
lodo-Burma Agreement. There is no doubt 
there are provisions in the agreement 
which are highly detrimental to Indian 


interests and have caused considerable 
dissatisfaction in all circles. It cannot, 
indeed, be otherwise; for it is common 
knowledge that at every stage of the 
negotiations the public had been kept 
completely ignorant of the trend of the 
talks. In the first place, the Baxter Report 
on which the Agreement is supposed to 
be based was never made public until 
the other day. Non-official opinion was 
never once consulted. The delegation 
itself was a mere Government show, and 
though it was announced that the talks 
were merely exploratory and not conclu¬ 
sive, there followed the sudden announce¬ 
ment of the Agreement itself. Why were 
not the public taken into confidence at 
any stage of the negotiations ? Was it for 
fear of their disapproval ? The terras 
justify their apprehensions. Southern India 
in particular, which has large stakes in 
Burma, has just reason to be hurt 
by the way it has been “ let down”. 
A largely attended public meeting in 
Madras has rightly demanded that the 
operation of such an Agreement “ should 
be stayed until it is suitably modified in 
the light of public opinion and that no 
Order-in-Council should be passed gUung 
effect to the Agreement.” 

It is a reasonable request which can¬ 
not be ignored. 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, Law 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
has accepted the place left vacant by 
the death of Sir Shah Mahomed Sulaiman, 
Judge of the Federal Court of India. 
While on merits Sir Zafrullah’s appoint¬ 
ment is not open to criticism —for the 
Law Member of the Viceroy’s Council is 
reputed to be one of “ the brainiest 
of Indian public men ”, it cannot be 
forgotten that on general principles the 
interchange of functionaries between 
judicial tribunals and Executive Councils 
is not desirable. For as a contempw^ray 
rightly points out: 

The indepeiidenco of the judiciary is the cornor- 
storie of every Oovernrnent whatever the form 
of the constitution may be. The mere suBpicion 
that a Member of the Executive Council can 
expect a judgeship of the highefit court in the 
land on the expiry of bis term is detrimonfal to 
the executive as well a» the judicial administration, 
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The rule should be that when a man attains 
the hij|heflt pobition in either branch of the 
Government oi a country, he should consider his 
career as a public official as having reached its 
apex and should look forward only to be con¬ 
sulted by Government and the public alike in an 
unofficial capacity. 

It is highly desirable that this whole¬ 
some rule should be maintained, especially 
at a time when Indian freedom at its 
start should be built upon a foundation 
of sound tradition. It is a pity that 
impelled by the mere formula of finding a 
suitable Muslim to fill the place occupied 
by a Muslim, Government should have 
had recourse to the adoption of a 
democratically unsound procedure. 

The Indian Medical Service 

In spite of promises of special benefits 
and attractions of enlisting in the Indian 
Medical Service, few have applied for 
emergency commissions in the army. To 
meet the situation created by the war. 
Dr. Jivaraj Mehta of Bombay urged at 
a recent meeting of the medical profession 
that all members of the I. M. S. in civil 
employ should revert to military. How 
this *i8 being carried out in practice is 
r^ealed in an editorial in the Journal oj 
(he Indian Medical Associaiion. It would 
appear that while the Piineipals ot the 
Medical Colleges at Calcutta. Bombay, Lahore 
and Agra, who are all Indian I. M. S. 
Officers have had their reversion orders, 
the British Medical Officers who happen to 
be Principals and Professors in other 
Medical Colleges are retained in their posts. 
In some cases their strength has been 
increased by the replacement of the Indian 
Principals by their British colleagues in the 
Service. Hardly any British I. M. S. Officer 
on the Professorial Staff of the Colleges 
seem so far to have been reverted to the 
military. Evidently their services are not 
needed in the army ! The journal says;-. 

tVe have always insisted ihat ilio orgaaisation 
of the civil side of the Indian Medical Service is 
to* wooden and too antediluvian to serve as an 
effective war reserve. The British section of its 
civil side i® foisted on the countiy to pander to 

the snobbishness of the British race in India. 

We would frankly ask the British Coverument to 
explain their attitude in regard to this ({uestion 
with whicli we are primarily concerned as a 
prufessiun and also generally in regard to the 
political status of Indian nationals in thoir own 
country as well os abroad. 


Sir C. Y. Chintamani 

The death of Sir C. Y. Chintamani 
removes one of the two great working 
journalists of our day who have shed 
lustre on the profession alike by lengtli 
of service ' and steadfastness of purpose. 
The late Sir Yegneswara was like 
Mr. K. Natarajan, who is happily still 
with us, the doyen of the Indian press. 
Public life in the U. P. as indeed in all 
India and Indian journalism in the 
country are the poorer for the passing 
of this veteran publicist. 

Sir C. Y. Chintamani was a rare type 
of a self-made man, who from obscure 
beginnings rose to the top of the 
profession and held positions of power 
and responsibility with conspicuous success. 
Born in 1880 at Vizag, he left college 
without a degree and chose to pursue 
his political education as a devoted admirer 
of Dadabhai, Mehta and Gokhale and the 
veteran Congressmen of the time from 
w'hom he derived inspiration. He was afi 
Editor at the age of 18, being placed in 
charge of a weekly paper called Vizag 
Spectator. 

When the Leader was started in 
1900 at Allahabad as the first Indian 
daily in the United Provinces under the 
auspices of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Pandit MoLilal Nehru, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and others, Mr. Chintamani was 
appointed Editor. He held the post of 
Editor till 1929 when he became Minister 
under the Moutford Scheme of Reforms. 
He entered the U. P. Legislative Council 
as member in 1916 and continued till 1928. 
He resumed membership in 1927. He 
was Minister along with Pandit Jagat 
Narayan, but he resigned when he found 
that the Governor had made an appoint¬ 
ment in his department without consult¬ 
ing him. He held the portfolio of 
Education and Industries. After bis 
resignation in 1028. he resnn •1 his duties 
as Editor of the Leader which position 
he held till his death. 

The United Provinces showed its 
appreciation of his services by honour¬ 
ing this failed F. A. of Madras with the 
highest honours in the gift of her two 
Universities, Benares and Allahabad. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

By “CHRONICLER" 


The German Offensive in Rvieia 

A fter five weeks of intensive warfare 
along the 1,600 mile front in Russia, 
the Soviet forces seem to have lost none 
of their optimism. 

For the first time Hitler and his mili¬ 
tary advisers are facing the sober truth 
that, after the loss of 760,000 men and 
appalling quantities of material, they are 
only now entering upon the real battle 
for western Russia. 

Hitler’s panzer divisions, making a 
supreme effort to win the battle for 
Smolensk, are still firmly held by the 
Red Army. 

A Moscow communique issued early 
last week announced continued stubborn 
fighting in the Polotsk-Nevel sector to 
the north-west and near the city which, 
according to a good authority in Moscow, 
remains in Russian hands despite repeated 
Nazi claims that it was captured a week 
ago. 

Farther south, the battle near Zhitomir, 
where the Nazis are intensifying their 
drive against Kiev, 85 miles to the east, 
is still raging. 

A new offensive appears to be develop¬ 
ing on the Bessarabian front. In one 
sector here, a German armoured regiment 
was routed with the loss of 25 guns and 
hundreds of cars. 

Meanwhile, Moscow has been raided 
thrice, with little damage from a military 
point of view. 

Vichy-Japan Agreement 

The following are the terms of the Vichy- 
Japan agreement as regards Indo-Chins. 

1 . Japan to occupy Cam-Ranh Bay. 

2. Japan to occupy Saigon air base. 

3. Forty thousand Japanese troops to 
be stationed in Indo-China to be fed by 
Indo-Cbina, payment to be arranged later. 

The whole American, British, Chinese and 
Dutch front in the Far East is elated by the 
news that President Roosevelt has frozen 
Japanese assets, particularly in view of the 
speed with which this action has been taken. 


Th« Allifli and Japan 

Japan’s move against Indo-China and 
her occupation of strategic positions in 
the peninsula is naturally regarded by 
U. 8. A. and Britain as a direct threat 
to the peace in the Pacific. Evidently, 
Prince Konoye has followed the line of 
least resistance and selected Indo-China 
as the scene of the next attempt to 
extend the frontiers of the “ New Order 
in Eastern Asia". . . . with the reluctant 
consent of the local French authorities. 

U. S. A. acted quickly by freezing 
Japanese assets in America. The text 
of President Roosevelt’s feezing order 
includes the following : - 

This executive order ... i.s deBignef] among 
other IhingB to prevent the une of financial 
facilitiiw in the Unitwi States aufi trade between 
Japan and the United States in ways harmful to 
national defence and American interests, to prevent 
the liquidation in the United States of assets 
obtained by duress or conquest and to curb 
subversive activities ui the United States. 

Similar action has been taken by the 
British Empire. The following intimation 
has been issued by the British Government,;,™ 

Treasury directions have been given to bankers 
under the Defence (Finance) Regulation 2A prohibit¬ 
ing as from today, July 2(1, the carrying out of orders 
affecting Japanese balances, gold and securities in 
the United Kingdom, witliout licence from the 
Treasury. Corresponding actiou is being arranged 
in other parts of the Briti.sh Empire. 

Japan has retaliated by freezing British 
and U. S. A. assets from Monday the 
28th July. 

American Loan to Britain 

An American loan of 425 million dollars 
to Britain, enabling the latter to pay for 
war supplies contracted for prior to the 
enactment of the Lease and Lend Act 
was announced in the House of Commons 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Kingsley Wood. The loan, be said, 
had been authorised by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation with the approval 
of President Roosevelt. The agreement 
was signed on July 21. The Chancellor 
said: “ The purpose of this loan is to 
provide this country with exchange to be 
used towards paying for war supplies 
contracted for prior to the enactment 
of the Lease and Lend Act." 
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Raiiian Army Leadiri 

With’ the assumption hy M. Stalin of 
the Chief Command of the Soviet Army, 
the entire Russian military machine is 
directed by five (a sixth has now been 
added) men—Stalin, Molotov, Voroshlcov, 
Beria and Malenkov. 

Beria, a Georgian like Stalin, is one of 
the outstanding brains of the group, 
observes the London correspondent of the 
ManchcRter Guardian. Although only 44, 
he has a great and varied record. His 
outstanding achievements were during the 
civil war, when he did underground work in 
organising Communist organisations in the 
Far East. He became the most intimate 
collaborator of Stalin. He is considered 
to be an expert in modern warfare and 
is said to be responsible for building 
several of the new types of Russian tanks. 

Next to him in ability is Jorgi Malenkov, 
who has great national popularity. 
Malenkov, who was born in Siberia, is 
regarded as the chief expert on Soviet 
policy in the East and is a member of 
the Supreme Soviet Council. 

"fieria is directing the command with 
Stalin from Moscow, while Voroshkov 
and Malenkov are moving to and from 
the front. 

Ruiiia and Poland 

Russia and Poland have agreed to bury 
the hatchet and diplomatic relations will 
be resumed forthwith. A general agreement 
between the two countries was signed 
on the 30th July at the British Foreign 
Office. 

The most important feature is the 
agreement to set up a Polish army in 
Russian territory under a Polish Commander, 

The two principal subjects covered by 
the agreement are questions of Polish 
prisoners and existing treaties. The 
Soviet grants amnesty to the Poles in 
Russia with complete freedom of movement. 

In the Commons, Mr. Eden, announcing 
the Soviet-Polish agreement amid loud 
cheers, said that this historic event would 
lay. a firm fonndation for future Polish- 
Soviet collaboration in the war against the 
common enemy. 


Niifory of Syria 

The republics of Syria and Lebanon, 
still often jointly described by the 
geographical terra of Syria, are States ih 
the Levant, covering a portion of the 
former Ottoman Empire. Syria includes 
the districts of Damascus, Aleppo, the 
Alawites, the Euphrates and Jezireb, and 
the Jebel Druz and the Hauran. 

Fighting in Syria has ceased and an 
armistice has been signed. Syria, which 
was in the occupation of France, has 
come into the possession of Britain which 
has promised independence to the Syrian 
people. Thus Germany by her acts of 
commission and omission has deprived 
France of a valuable country. It was the 
presence of German military forces in Syria 
t)3at compelled Britain to invade that 
country. But when the invasion came, 
Germany left France to her fate. Owing 
to the developments in Syria, Britain has 
gained an important strategical position. ' 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 
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July 1. Sir C. Y, Chintamani is dead. 

-r-Defence Council formed in Moscow with 
Stalin as President. 

July 2. Sir Zafrullah Khan is appointed 
Judge of the Federal Court. 

July 8. Sir Archibald Wavell is appointed 
Commander'in-Chief in India. 

—Stalin admits enemy occupation of 

Lithuania and parts of Latvia, White 
Russia and western Ukraine. 

July 4. Roosevelt broadcasts on Indepen¬ 
dence Day. 

July 5. Mr. Eden defines Britain’s war aims. 

—Soviet troops hold line of Beresina 
river. 

July G. German drive on Leningrad held 
up. 

—German columns enter Bukovina capital, 

July 7. U. S. Naval forces occupy Iceland. 

—Vichy and British Government exchange 
views re: armistice in Syria. 

—Sir H. P. Mody and Sir Sultan Ahmad 
join the Central Government. 

July 8. Conflict between Peru and Equador. 

—Severe fighting on Stalin line. 

July 9. German and Rumanian troops 
occupy the whole of Bessarabia. 

—U. S. A. sets up a Naval base in 
Iceland. 

July 10. The Soviet Services Mission 
reach London; Mr. Eden receives them. 

—The Indian Commander-in-Chief takes 
charge of defence of Iraq. 

—Big Russian success is reported in Lepel. 

July 11, Eire’s intention to be neutral 
is reaffirmed by Mr.. De Valera. 

—Bulgaria is reported to be mobilising. 

July 12. Sir A. Wavell, India’s new 
Commander-in-Chief, arrives at Simla. 

July 18. An Anglo-Soviet Agreement is 
concluded. 


July 14. Mr. Vinoba Bhave is arrested 
for the third time for offering Satyagraha. 

July 15. Mr. Churchill assures in the 
Commons that Russia is Britain’s ally. 

July IG, The Japanese Cabinet resigns; 
Prince Konoye forms the new Cabinet. 

July 17. Sir Archibald Wavell, the new 
Commander-in-Chief, announces the 
personnel of the Indian Defence 
Committee. 

July 18. Indian Christian leaders meet 
Mr. Gandhi at Wardha and discuss the 
Minorities' question. 

July 19. Sir R. K. Shanmukham Chetti 
leaves Calcutta for America by Air. 

July 20. Sir G. S. Bajpai is appointed 
Agent-General in U. 8. A. 

July 21. President Roosevelt appoints 
Mr. T. M. Wilson as U. 8. Commis¬ 
sioner in India. 

—General Sir Maitland Wilson places 
Syria under Martial Law. 

—\ iceroy’s Executive Council is expanded 
and also Defence Council porsonneV* is 
announced. 

July 22. Text of the Indo-Burma Agree¬ 
ment is published. 

—White Paper on India is published. 

July 23. Japan gives ultimatum to 
Indo-China. 

July 24. The U. S. A. House of Represen¬ 
tatives pass the 2ll Million Dollars Bill. 

July 25. U. S. A. retaliates against Japan. 

July 26. Leaders’ Conference meets at 
Poona: Rt. Hon. Dr. Sapru presides. 

U, S. Pacific fleet sails for unknown 
destination. 

July 27. Nawab of Chhatari is appointed 
President of H. E. H. the Nizam’s Coun'cil. 

July 28. Japanese troops land in Indo-China. 

July 29. Prof. Hanshofer, the father of 
the theory of Lthcmraunu commits 
suicide. 

July 80. Dutch East Indies .withdraw 
their oil supplies to Japan. 

July 81, Japanese troop movements on 
the Siberian border are reported. 



Marxism and the Indian Ideal. By 

Brajendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury. 

Thacker Spink & Company, Calcutta. 

The sincerity and conviction behind the 
book is unquestionable. They are to be 
expected from one deeply rooted in Indian 
thought. In five chapters the author 
has tried to disillusion those countrymen 
of ours who have fallen under the spell 
of Marxism and Westernism, In the sixth 
and the last, he states the goal and 
mission of India in the language of that 
Illustrious Son of India, Sri Aurobindo. 
It will not convey to the common mnn 
a clear ideal of what he and all of us 
have *to do to preach the mission and 
rgach the goal. 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan, in a suggestive 
preface, says ; 

“ The Indian ideal has preferred the 
human values to the economic and 
political, has set freedom and equality 
above personal wealth and class pride, 
has summoned us to a life of self-denial 
and spiritual adventure. But the social 
emphasis of modern cults points out that 
the pure, the austere, the dedicated life 
is not enough. We must take the vision 
and the thought and the teaching of our 
seers and incorporate them in the pattern 
and the plan of Human Society. Religion 
must start with the individual but it 
must end in a fellowship." 

But how that is to be done, neither the 
author nor Sir S. R. has told os. May be 
that is a long and laborious process not 
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capable of compendious description. Edu¬ 
cation in a wide sense must be the 
instrument. A hundred enlightened men 
of all communities, whose stature commands 
respect, and whose motives are beyond 
question, can send forth a clarion-call to all 
the four quarters of this our country. Such 
a call must have a deep and, we hope, 
an abiding effect on our country. 


Love Sonnets and Other Poems. By 
Mr. Krishnamurti. Basil Blackw^ell. 

The Battle of China ; The Lay of a 
Chinese Girl. By Dr. K. R. Menon. 
The School of Printing, Singapore. 
Whispering Stars. By A. L. Katbib. 

The Author, Silversmith St., Colombo. 
These are English poems of varying 
merit. Mr. Krishnamurti show's a mind 
richly stored with the images and cadences 
of authentic English poets, and he reveals 
in himself a poetic temperament; but 
little of much value can bo expected 
unless he shakes himself free and finds 
his own true voice. As yet there is only 
the promise. Dr. Menon’s “Lay" describes 
in simple, rather unambitious, lines the 
main events of the war now jgoing on in 
China, and the entire proceeds of the 
sale of this work go to the Cnina relief 
fund. It is a poem of great interest at 
the present moment. “Whispering Stars" 
has much raw material of poetry; but the 
fire of poetic creation is yet to fuse and 
form it all into poetry. 
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What English Education Has Made of 
Us. By Prof. Datta, M.A. Doaba House, 
Mohanlal Road, Lahore. 

, The book under review is a study of 
the evil effects of modern English 
education. The evils enumerated by 
Prof. Datta are not all entirely due 
to English education. Great scientific 
inventions, quick awakening of social 
consciousness and a sense of political 
reaction will be able to remove most of 
the evils characterising modern civilization. 

Prof. Datta has for his background 
the views expressed by Mahatma Gandhi 
in Hind Swaraj, Mabatmaji attributes the 
many evils of modern civilization such 
as rural indebtedness, unemployment of 
the educated, the dearth of skill in the 
artisans, standardisation in the production 
of goods, appalling poverty, systematic 
physical deterioration and, above all, a 
spirit of helplessness as due to English 
education. There is no doubt a great deal 
of truth in the analysis but it is not 
the entire truth. English education cannot 
be seriously maintained as the cause of all 
the evils. Its greatest contribution is 
education in the art of freedom. 


Poetry prom the Sinhalese. Translated 
into English by George Keyt. The 
Colombo Apothecaries Co., Ltd., Colombo. 
Sinhalese poetry is little known outside 
the island of Ceylon. The obvious 
unfamiliarity of the language has 
precluded its proper appreciation abroad. 
Mr. Keyt has, therefore, done a distinct 
service to the cause of Sinhalese literature 
in presenting an anthology of folk and 
classical poetry with the text in the 
original. The metrical translation has an 
easy grace, which adds to the charm and 
simplicity of unsophisticated native life. 


Rational Religion. By Basanta Coomar 

Bose. Chuckervertty Chatterjee & Co., 

Ltd., Calcutta. Rs. 21. 

Mr. B. C. Bose gives his Credo, which 
explains this book at p. 287, thus:— 

" I have no faith in any of the prevalent 
religions. . . . Whether God exists or not 
I do not know. . . . God, even if He 
exists, does not perform any miracle. So 
I do not make any request to Him and, 
therefore, I regard prayer as useless. . . . 
I regard morality as independent of 

religion. As I have no God to 

worship, I worship all men as my gods. 
They can do me good or bad, but God 
cannot do anything for me. I do not 
know whether ray soul is immortal. . . . 

Proceeding upon these beliefs, Mr. Bose 
attempts to pick holes in all the 
prevalent religions. He does it under the 
ten attractive titles: Existence of Ood, 
Personality of God, Attributes of God, 
Plurality of Gods, Prayer and Worship, 
Immortality of the Soul, Salvation and 
Punishment, Revelation, and the Utility 
of Religion. Unfortunately his discussion 
of all these points is lamentably super¬ 
ficial, revealing neither much knowledge 
nor any deep thought. A careful study 
of the book shows how inadequate his 
reading for the purpose is and in the 
short list of books he gives, it is 
surprising to find Boccaccio’s “ Decameron ” 
and Mark Twain’s " Innocents Abroad ” 
figuring as authorities on religious ques¬ 
tions. It is painful to see an old man 
of 88 bothering himself merely to repeat 
the exploded banalities of the utilitarian 
sceptics who have gone before him. 
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Hindu America— revealing the story of 
the romance of the Surya Vanehi Hindus 
and depicting the imprints of Hindu 
Culture on the two Americas. By Chaman 
Lai. New Book Co., Bombay. 

The chief interest of this book lies in its 
seeking to establish what looks a novel 
hypothesis, that America bad been known 
to Hindus earlier than to Europeans. By 
collecting numerous facts of life and 
civilisation pointing to similarity between 
the original races of America and the 
Hindus, the author leads us to believe that 
the Hindus must have colonised America 
in very early times. Many of the simi¬ 
larities may not be due actually to Hindu 
influence; they may be mere actual coin¬ 
cidences which should occur amidst human 
communities. Original races like the 
Mayas, the Incas, and the Aztecs had reared 
great civilisations, and these civilisations 
sh«v many points of contact with the 
Hindu civilisation. 

The greatest inspiration of the book 
is the suggestion that Hindus had 
colonised distant lands. This must stir us 
to action in the future again. 


Nalanda Year-book and Who’s Who in 
India—An Indian and International 
Annual of current statistics, events 
and personalities, 194M042. Edited by 
Mr. Tarapada Das Gupta, M.A. Nalanda 
Press, 204, Vivekananda Road, Calcutta. 
This is an excellent reference book, which 
furnishes up-to-date facts, figures and 
statistics both Indian and International. 
The publication is aptly named after the 
ancient Indian University and is the 
result of * the combined labours of several 
distinguished educationists. The Who’s 
Who section is very informative. 


Essentialibm. By Pollen House, Cork 

Street, London, W.l. 5 Shillings. 

This is to all appearance a synopsis 
of the writer’s conception of Christianity 
and other world religions, which are 
acceptable to the New Age and capable 
of application to the needs of every-day 
life. The idea apparently is to present 
a modern rendering of Christian ethics 
in relation to present conditions. The 
idea is not new, and others have tried to 
do so. The difliculty, however, is to divest 
Christian ethics of Christian dogma. This 
has been found to be practically impossible, 
not only for Christianity but also for 
other world religions. We shall await 
with some interest and anticipation. This 
is the latest attempt to reconcile ethics, 
and dogma in the light of modern science 
and thought. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Pkesent Position of Hindu Women and the 
Means of Ameliorating Their Lot. By R. G. 
Burwtw, B A., LL.D. Foreword by B, G. Kher. 
D. B. Taraporevala Sous & Ck)., Bombay. 

Correspondence between Dr. Rajendra Prasad 
AND Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan. Published by 
Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad. The Indian History 
Congress, Allaliabad. 

Kashmir Then and Now. By Shyain Lai Sadhu, m.a. 
Chi'onicle Publishing House, Srinagar, 

Mkhab Baba. Spiritual Centre, Bangalore, 

Christmas 1935 and other Ver-st By D, C. 
Datta. M.A. Publisher; Stephen Allen 47, New 
Theatre Road, Calcutta. 

China’s Progress in .1940 By Hubert Freyn. 
Cliina Information C-ommittee, Chungking, Cluna. 

The Condition of the Working Classes. By 
Pope Leo XIII, Catholic Truth Society of India, 
Trichinopoly. 

Veterinary RHsearcu and the Indian Agricul* 
TURiST, Government of India Press, Calcutta. 



INDIAN STATES 
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Hyderalbad 

FIFTH CITY IN INDIA 

An increase of 56 per cent in the 
population of Hyderabad City, Secunderabad, 
and Bolarum, and 12’1 per cent, in the 
whole of Nizam’s Dominions over the 
previous census have been registered in the 
census figures for 1941. 

The total population of the Dominions 
is 16,184,318, compared to 14,436,148 in 
1981. The total population of Hyderabad, 
Secunderadad, and Bolarum is 728,119, 
compared to 466,894 in 1981. The area 
of the city has also been increased from 
68 square miles to 79 square miles. 
Hyderabad thus bids to the rank as the 
fifth city in India. 

The figures for literacy in Hyderabad 
State have been doubled during the 
last 10 years and stand now at over 
10 lakhs. 

REVENUE CONCESSIONS 

The Nizam’s Government have sanctioned 
suspension of land revenue for Rabi 
totalling Rs. 4,54,400-5-2. Seven taluks 
belonging to the districts of Osmanabad 
and Raichur are to benefit from this. 

It may be interesting to note that 
through a recent order of the Nizam, 
liberal revenue concessions have been 
allowed in view of the economic depression. 

THE LONGEST BRIDGE 

The construction of a road bridge across 
the river Krishna in Mahboobnagar has 
been completed. It is- the longest bridge 
so far undertaken in the State and 
consists of 35 spans of 60 feet each with a 
road width of 20 feet. The cost of the 
construction is estimated at Rs. IH‘5 lakhs. 


Mysore 

THE MAHARAJA’S EXHORTATION 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
Sri Jayachamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, in 
inaugurating the joint session of the two 
Houses of Legislature under the reformed 
constitution of 1940 at the Jagan Mohan 
Palace, Mysore, on June 9, observed: 

"We will do well to remember that in a 
State like ours, the interests of the people 
and those of the Governmont are funda¬ 
mentally identical and that the differences 
in ideology as between different sections 
are for the most part superficial and 
transient. You will also recognise that to 
whatever extent you have proved yourselves 
worthy of closer association with the 
Government, your claims have been 
neither denied nor lost sight of.” 

MYSORE PUBLICITY 
The Government of Mysore have passed 
orders placing the Publicity Office on a 
permanent basis as part of the General and 
Revenue Secretariat. The Office will be in 
the direct charge of a Publicity Officer. 
The Office will handle the Commercial 
publicity of the various industrial concerns 
owned by Government, and also help the 
Press by prompt supply of accurate informa¬ 
tion relating to Government activities. 

PROHIBITION IN MYSORE 
The Mysore Government suffered a defeat 
in the Legislative Council on July 4, 
when the non-official resolution urging the 
gradual introduction of total prohibition in 
the State and the constitution of a 
committee to suggest suitable measures for 
making good loss of incorao thereby was 
passed by 88 against 29 votes. 
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Baroda 

amenities for harijans 

The Baroda City Municipality employs 
the services for scavenging and other allied 
works of over a thousand and fifty workers 
of the scheduled classes. Their salaries range 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 85 per month. This, 
together with the social amenities provided 
for them, is productive of ameliorative 
results. All rules applicable to other 
employees apply to them, including leave 
on holidays with full wages. 

The Municipality, aiming at the welfare 
of this class, has built chawls of moderate 
accommodations in different parts of the 
city for housing the employees of this 
class. A regular programme, which will 
ultimately provide accommodation for every 
worker of this class, is on hand. 

Supply of pure water by the erection 
of Water-posts and bathing places for 
their use are provided at suitable places 
near their residence. Recreation grounds 
and a gymnasium, helped by a grant 
from the Municipality, provide for the 
betterment of physical culture. 

A Co-operative Society, financed and 
supervised by the Municipality, protects 
the members of this class from money¬ 
lenders and Gxhorhitant rates of interest^ 
The Provident Fund benefit scheme is quite 
popular among the workers of this class 
and enjoys the whole-hearted support and 
co-operation of all members. 

PENCIL FACTORY FOR BARODA 

In pursuance of the policy of encourag¬ 
ing industrial enterprise in the State, the 
Government of Baroda have granted facilities 
for startfng a pencil factory, including 
financial assistance and freedom to the 
extent of 75 per cent, from terminal tax. 
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Travancoire 

TRAVANCORE INDUSTRIES 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan and 
President of the Travancore Legislature, 
addressing the joint session of the Legis¬ 
lature on July 21, announced the decision 
of the Government to establish a Cement 
Factory shortly. He added that it 

would bo of more than passing interest 
to Travancore and Cochin, as all the roads 
in both the States could be cemented. 
There was also the possibility of many 
subsidiary industries being started around. 
An Aluminium Factory was being esta¬ 
blished in Alwaye. The possibilities of 
marketing Travancore timber were equally 
encouraging. The Government was paying a 
lot of attention to rural reconstruction also- 
THE PRICE OF RICE 

The Travancore Government announce 
in a press note that it has been brought 
to their notice that the price of rice is 
being considerably increased by local 
merchants in all districts. 

The Government state that adequate 
steps are being taken to check the infla¬ 
tion in prices and they are contemplating 
the fixation of rates under Die Defence 
of Travancore Rules. The Government 
have stocked considerable quantity of rice, 
which will be available to the public at 
reasonable rates. 

CHIEF JUSTICE OF TRAVANCORE 

Justice Joseph Taliatb, a Phisne Judge 
of the Travancore High Col:; has been 
appointed acting Chief Justice with efTect 
from July 22, vice Rajaneelbi Nipuna Rao 
Bahadur Abraham Verghese retiring. 

In a Press Communique, the Travancore 
Government record their great appreciation 
of the zealous and valuable services 
rendered by the retiring Chief Justice. 


INDIAN STATES 
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Kashinir 

EDUCATION IN KASHMIR 
Education has made very great advance 
during the 15 years of the rule of His 
Highness Maharaja Hari Singh, in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Since 1925, the number of pupils has 
increased from 44,601 by about 14B 
per cent, to over 1,08,760 excluding the 
adults receiving instructions at Adult 
Literacy Centres. The number of edu¬ 
cational institutions has similarly shown 
an increase from 70G by over 140 per cent, 
to over 1,700. There has been similarly 
an increase by about 105 per cent, in the 
expenditure on education, which has risen 
from Rs. 10'75 lakhs to 2r99 lakhs, 

These figures are available in the 
Administration Report of the State for 
the year ending 15th October 1940, just 
published. 

In the sphere of adult literacy, the 
State has recorded an appreciable increase 
since Sir N. Gopalasami Iyengar’s Dewan- 
ship. There are at present 450 adult 
literacy centres and the number of adults 
under instruction is over 66,600. 

SIKHS’ POLITICAL CONFERENCE 
The demand that steps should be taken 
for the establishment of a Government 
responsible to the Legislature under the 
aegis of His Highness the Maharaja was 
made in a resolution passed at the Sikh 
Political Conference at Baramulla. 

The Conference reiterated the demand of 
the Sikhs for the restoration of certain 
Gurdwaras and Jagirs which are in posses¬ 
sion of the Government. The Conference 
drew the attention of the Government to 
the inadequate representation of the Sikhs 
in the State Services and demanded a 
proper share for them. 


Cochin 

POWER FOR COCHIN 
It is understood that a final agreement 
has now been reached between the 
Travancore and Cochin Governments, 
whereby Cochin will purchase electric 
current in bulk from Pallivasal for a 
period of 25 years. Cochin will purchase 
5,000,000 units of current from Travancore, 
and the current so purchased will be 
distributed to various agencies like the 
Municipalities, the Port authorities and 
industrial concerns like the Tatas. 

The Travancore Government have agreed 
to erect transmission lines up to their 
frontier at Edappally wherefrom Cochin 
will have her own transmission lines. 

RELIEF FOR RYOTS 
Government have sanctioned Rs. 50,000 
in addition to Rs. 25,000 granted recently, 
for loans to agriculturists affected by^the 
cyclone. The loans are to be repaid in 
80 annual instalments. 

The Tata Charities, Bombay, have sent 
a donation of Rs. 4,500 to the District 
Relief Committee. The Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills and certain firms in Ceylon 
and Malaya have sent Rs. 500 for relief. 

Indore 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
The Government of His Highness the 
Maharaja Holkar have sanctioned the 
formation of an Economic Development 
Board, to advise the Government in 
regard to the possibilities of establishing 
new industries in the State. 

The Board will utilise the results of the 
industrial survey to be made in the State 
and advise the Government as to the 
best means of utilising the data so 
obtained for the starting of industries. 
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Burma 

INDO-BURMA AGREEMENT 

At last the terms of the Indo-Bnrma 
Agreement, together with the Report of 
the Baxter Commission, have been made 
available to the public. The latter has 
been so frequently mentioned in all 
negotiations that the public has been at 
a loss to know why it should have been 
kept a secret so long. Demands for its 
publication have been insistent. It is now 
evident that the Agreement itself is 
largely based on the findings of the 
Baxter Commission. 

The Baxter Commission suggested that 
while Indians already in Burma should 
have their rights recognised, Indian 
nationals coming into the country here¬ 
after, whether for purposes of travel, 
residence, or employment should have their 
entry strictly controlled. This is embodied 
in the Agreement, which says; 

The Governraeat of Burma recognise that 
Indiana who are bom and bred in Burma, have 
made Burma their permanent homo and regard 
their future and the future of their families as 
bound up with its interests, are entitled to be 
regarded as having establialieil a claim, if they 
wish to make it, to a Burma domicile and, 
therefore, to the benefit of Section 144 of the 
Government of Burma Act. 

But the conditions and regulations 
against new immigrants are made stricter. 
While the Baxter Commission was satisfied 
with a five year limit of residence for 
Indians to secure the status of privileged 
immigrants, the Agreement demands a 
period of seven years. In matters of detail 
too, the restrictions are too many and too 
complicated. Yet notwithstanding their 
objectionable features in detail, the spirit 
I nnderlyinf the Agreement is one of mutual 
! understanding and sympathy, and we look 
, to the machinery to be set up for 
.implementifag the Agreement to carry out 
the ’ intentions of the Governments 
oonQerned with equal tact and goodwill. 


South Africa 

INDIAN VISITORS TO S. A. 

It is learned that the South African 
Government have taken steps bo see that 
the anti-Asiatic provisions of the law are 
not applied to Indian visitors, particularly 
students passing through Union territory 
on their way from Britain or the Continent 
to India during the war. 

A high personage in South Africa has 
been detailed to look after these visitors, 
and he is now assisted by a Committee of 
European men and women. 

The composition of this Committee is said 
to reflect the new spirit, which is now 
beginning to animate the South African 
Government in dealing with the Indian - 
problem. 

It is said that the Government keep the 
personnel entirely European, because the 
provision of hospitality to visiting Indians is 
entirely the European community’s respon¬ 
sibility and in discharging that responsibility, 
amends may, as far as possible, be made 
for the harshness of the new law as it 
operates against resident Indians. 

Ceylon 

INDIAN LABOURERS FROM CEYLON 

Since the beginning of this year, there 
has been a noticeable increase in the 
number of Indian immigrant labourers 
who have left Ceylon es^ery month, states 
the Ceylon Observer. 

Upto the end of May, the departures 
numbered 9,604 while the figure for the 
corresponding period last year was 7,206. 
The number of labourers repatriated on 
Government account up to the end of 
May was 6,523 while 6,071 have left 
Ceylon unassisted. 

As against the 9,604 departures, the 
total number of arrivals for this period has 
been only 938. Of these only 102 are new 
immigrants. During the corresponding 
period last year, the arrivals numbered 1,107, 
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Malaya 

DIETING OP BAN ON INDIANS 
“ The Colonial Office would very much 
like to see a lifting of the ban on 
immigration of Indian labour to Malaya 
and he himself would do anything possible 
during the investigations of labour problems 
to Malaya,” said Major Oi’de Brown, Labour 
Adviser to the Colonial Office, who arrived 
at Singapore on the 11th of last month. 
He said : 

"The ban concerns Malaya and Ceylon, 
but it is really a major political issue," 
he said. The ban in Ceylon was getting 
much more into the political aspect of 
things and, as far as Malaya was concerned, 
it was iuflicting great hardship, chiefly on 
the labourers. I regret the existence of 
the ban and would certainly like to see 
an improvement on it.” 

As regards unionism, Mr. Brown opined 
that it was better to form representative 
organisations for separate industries in 
Malaya; for their interests were not 
necessarily identical and it was also not 
desirable for the Unions to become the 
tools of outsiders who do not have the 
interest and welfare of the workers at heart. 
GANDHI CAPS IN F. M. S. ESTATES 
The new Indian Agent in the P. M. 8. 
has inaugurated his official career there 
with a successful intervention in a dispute 
regarding the wearing of Gandhi caps. 

A strike 'at the North Hammock Estate 
followed the prohibition by the Manage¬ 
ment of workers wearing Gandhi caps, says 
the India7i of Penang. The strike has 
now been settled after the visit to the 
Estate of Mr. S. Dutt, Agent of the 
Government of India. The Management, 
we understand, has now conceded the 
workers' right to wear any cap they liked. 


North Africa 

INDIAN TROOPS IN ABYSSINIA 

An Indian Army official, an eye-witness in 
Abyssinia, cables that after storming and 
capturing a series of important heights 
in the area, the Indians are consolidating 
their positions. 

Fighting for the most part took place 
in a blanket of grey clouds covering the 
mountain tops and concealing bitter 
hand-to-hand struggles with bayonet and 
bomb and the lurking menace of barbed 
wire. 

The courage shown by the troops 
fighting in this craggy wilderness is 
amazing, says an eye-witness. 

" As I waited with one company of 
Indian troops before the attack was 
launched, I saw the look of grim deter¬ 
mination on their faces as they stood 
motionless in the grey dawn. 

Then at zero hour, they swept forwSird 
with bayonets fixed through a terrific din 
of artillery fire. With their shirts and 
shorts tattered from the wire of the 
enemy entanglements, which they had taken 
in their stride, they went on to penetrate 
and capture the enemy positions in n 
final hand-to-hand struggle. 

A conspicuous exploit was performed by 
a sepoy from Jullundur, when an enemy 
machine-gun nest threatened to cause 
severe casualties on our flank. 

Although under heavy fire from mortars 
and wounded in three places, the sepoy 
went on blazing away with his machine-gun 
until the enemy fire was completely 
silenced. Our aircraft and artillery kept 
up a continuous bombardment of the key 
positions, where the enemy had oomoentrated 
bis main strength. Many prisoners have 
been taken,” 




TOPICS From PERIODICALS 



WAR AND INDIAN INDUSTRIES 


Contributing an article entitled “ Equation 
of world economy” to the latest number 
of tbe Calcutta Revieiv, Dr. Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar says that although neither the 
industrialization of India nor the promo¬ 
tion of economic autarchy in India belongs 
to the terras of reference of the Eastern 
Group Conference, the expansion of India’s 
industry and commerce, technocracy and 
capitalism can be depended upon as one of 
the inevitable consequences of the projects 
likely to be taken in hand. For “ the 
statistician who is interested in the 
economic indices and in the equations of 
worldreconomy should not, however, fail 
to •'point out at once that in point of 
technocracy and capitalism, both Australia 
and South Africa are much higher developed 
and rationalized than India happens to be 
at the present moment. In regard to the 
pressing problems of the war, India, 
generally speaking, is therefore likely to 
be much less efficient as an industrial 
and technical supplier than either Australia 
or South Africa. Besides, it is Australia 
and South Africa that may be expected 
in much shorter time than India to get 
prepared for the new technocratic and 
industrial developments required in the 
present conjuncture. India’s part in tbe 
war-economy of the British Empire may 
not, therefore, be as spectacular or 
phenomenal as that of these Dominions. 
Her progress may likewise fail to be as 
rapid and as high as that of theirs. 
This should be taken as perfectly normal. 

64 


The amount and rate of progress or 
advance that an economic region can 
exhibit depend naturally on the actual 
economic condition at the moment of start. 
Absolutely considered, also, the rate of 
India’s progress is perhaps likely to be 
low. But the industrial, technocratic and 
capitalistic expansion of India bids fair 
to be a solid economic reality all the same. 
The reasonable attitude for the Indian 
economist, businessman or economic states¬ 
man should not be to compare India’s 
absolute or relative progress with Australia’s 
and South Africa’s during the next few 
years except as a theoretical study. The 
chief concern from the Indian side ought 
to be to watch from month to month 
or year to year, how far India has been 
advancing in the modernization of technique, 
business establishments, agriculture, working¬ 
men and other personnel in reference to 
the perspectives of 1988.” 

Dr. Sarkar concluding says that there 
are opportunities presenting themselves 
before India for enriching herself and 
advancing her own interests with and 
without British finance and technical 
co-operation along the entire front covered 
by what is known as “ economic planning 

“ It is hardly to be doubtfd that the 
shrewd businessmen of India will know 
how to utilize the vishwa-shalii (world- 
forces) generated by tbe war-pconomy, in 
order to promote the expansion of India 
as an industrial power, not only at home 
but also in the two hemispheres, especially 
wherever there were markets for British 
goods down to 1989*” 
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DOLTS AND GENIUS 

“ Since taking up his war duties, 
Mr, CharohiH's skull has increased in 
diameter and most of his hats are now 
much too tight,” says Mr. Harvey Dey 
in a British journal. History records, 
says the writer, that under the 
stress and strain of responsibility, men 
often show far greater ability than they 
were thought to possess and in most 
instances their heads grow in size, which 
seems to prove that they did not make 
the maximum use of their brains until 
circumstances compelled them to do so. 

Quoting instances, the writer says: 

Historj' teems with examples. James Watt was 
the butt of Mr. McAdam’s school and G. Bemout, 
co-discoverer of radium, was considered so stupid 
that his parents took him from school. 

In Napoleon’s class were forty-two children, and 
his position was forty-one; but he changed the 
map of Europe and is regarded to-day as a 
military genius. Sir Issac Newton, too, was lowest 
but one in his Form and failed in geometry, 
because he did not do his problems as the 
master wanted them done. But he and Gauss are 
reckoned the two greatest mathematicians since 
the time of Archimedes. 

Failing in examinations also signifies nothing. 
Some got panic stricken. Einstein, our greatest 
mathematician, failed in mathematics in his 
entrance examination to Zurich University and 
Anatole France could not pass his B. A. Emerson, 
too, used to get horribly boggled when confronted 
with figures. 

The mass of accumulated data at our di.sposal 
leads us to suspect that the ‘ infant prodigy ’ 
typo of brain is not the finest, and that slow 
maturing brains are better for hard, long work. 
Alexander von Humboldt, for instance, was 
regarded as subnormal at school, and George 
Eliot only learned to read with the greatest 
difficulty. 

Any list of famous men who were dunces at 
school in youth will include William Shakespeare, 
the late Lord Reading, Keats who was expelled 
because he was a dunce—Lord Clive, Mr. Baldwin, 
Thomas Carlyle and Sir Ralph Harwood, financial 
secretary to King Edward VIH. When he was 
at school, the master used to say: ‘ Harwood ’ 
I’m going to promote you to the peerage,” and 
with that he’d write on the blackboard in large 
letters for all tlie class to read “ Barren Harwood” 

The writer enunciates a dictum whereby 
a eohoolmaster should not brand a 
seemingly dull boy as an idiot and make 
him the laughing-stock of bis schoolmates. 
That only proves that a different technique 
is necessary; for the dolt of to-day may 
be the genios of to-morrow. 


LIVESTOOK INDUSTRY OP INDIA 

The latest number of Indian Farming 
contains on article on the above subjeot 
by Messrs. K. C. Sen and T. S. Krishnan 
of the Imperial Veterinary Research Institute, 
Izatnagar. The writers say that it is 
impossible entirely to separate agriculture 
from the livestock industry, that is 
animal husbandry; yet to a certain 
extent it is possible to gauge their 
independent contributions to the national 
economy. Dairying, cattle-breeding, sheep 
and goat rearing for wool and meat 
production, poultry husbandry, etc., are all 
sections of the livestock industry as 
distinct from the production of cereals, 
pulses, oil-seeds, sugar, cotton and other 
products of arable agriculture. 

The main object of agriculture is the 
production of material for human food 
and clothing and in this respect, the 
authors say, the livestock industry and 
arable agriculture share the honours 
equally. 

Animals havo to be looked vipon as a means to 
an end rather than an end in theruselve.s. It has 
often been stated by eminent authorities that the 
success of agriculture and animal husbandry in 
India is dependent to a great extent upon mixed 
farming. The cultivator should keep only the 
minimum number of livestock ho roemirea or 
those ho ean feed and manage efficiently. He 
should try to grow on his farm as far as possible 
all the fodder requirements of his stock. He 
should bo enjoined to provide some green fodder 
especially legumes for his milking and growing 
stock all the year round. He must be able to 
supply ample food of the right quality to his 
animals. Whenever possible, green fodder should 
be conserved as silage or hay. No manure should 
be burnt but it should all be returned to t-he 
soil. Stock should bo bred with only approved 
pedigiee stud animals. All domesticaied animals 
should be inoculated ogainst preventable diseases 
and, where possible, the necessary facilities for this 
should be provided free or at a nominal cfist. 

Scientific researches into all the problems 
concerning livestock should be widely carried out 
and, even more important, the results cschieved in 
the laboratory should bo passed on to the peasant 
in a cheap and practical form. He should be 
persuaded to adopt them by visual demonstrations 
and by sysiematio and sustained propaganda. 
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CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLIES 

In a' series of articles contributed to 
the Twentieth Century on “ Constituent 
Assembly", Prof. N. Srinivasan observes 
that a Constituent Assembly is essential 
in a democratic world for the framing of 
a constitution. Such an Assembly possesses 
sovereign power and it meets after a 
successful revolution. In fact, the very 
name it derives after taking the inspira¬ 
tion from the French National Assembly 
of 1789. Dilating on the observations made 
by Sir Maurice Gwyer in his address to 
the graduates of the Benares Hindu 
University, that Constituent Assemblies have 
been a failure in the matter of achieving 
national unity and the making of consti¬ 
tutions, the writer says: 

" It should be noted that the most 
serious objections exist to small bodies of 
self-chosen men arrogating to themselves 
a fiinction that they can only perform on the 
authorisation by the people. . . On principle, 
it is indefensible. In practice, such agree¬ 
ments lack authoritative quality. For what 
a few men make, can with equal facility 
be unmade by a few others. Such 
agreements are certain to be repudiated 
by extremists on either side of the 
parties making the agreements. There is 
a further danger; such men take up the 
most extremist and iujpossible attitude 
and the making of an agreement is 
tremendously difficult if not altogether 
impossible. Quite an irresponsible attitude 
chaVaoterises such bodies. Finally, the men 
who make these agreements where they 
owe no responsibility to the people, forget 
the latter’s interests. The history of 
communal pacts and attempted solutions 
of the problem of minorities in this 
country of which there have been as 
many as 25, according to a leading member 
of the Muslim League, would appear to 
reibforce these conclusions." 


KARMA-YOGA AS AN IDEAL 

"We are not to deny and destroy life, 
repress our desires and aspirations and 
abstain from all activity. What we have 
to do is to take a philosophic view of 

things and‘so live and act in this world 
as to realise our highest good which is 

our highest self,” is the substance of the 
teachings of the Gita on the ideal of 

Karma-Yoga, writes Dr. Satish Chandra 
Chatterjee in the Prahuddha Bharata, 

For ordinary men it is, perhaps, the most 

difficult task to act without any hope of 
reward, and to remain unaffected by the success 
or failure of any act. Who among us can view 
pleasure and pain, gain and loss, success and 
defeat in the same dispassionate spirit ? Love for 
pleasurable objects and hate for painful ones are 
the ruling pnssions of our life. Desire for 

what is pleasant and aversion towards what is 
unpleasant are instinctive in our nature. So long 
08 we are under the sway of these natural 
deljires, paasions and impulses, the ideal of 
Karma-Yoga remains an idle dream for us. 
To realize this noble ideal we have to 

illumine our intellect by the light of knowledge 
and purify our mind by devotion bo God.* 
Right knowledge of the self and devotion to 
God are recommended by the Bhagavad-Gita as 

the means of attaining the moral ideal of 

Karma-Yoga. 
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GROWTH OF DRINK EVIL IN INDIA 

" Lai^ge-scale consumption of liijuor is a 
<very recent phenomenon, a product of the 
early and middle nineteenth century,” 
says Mr. D. R. Regmi writing under the 
caption ” How drink developed in India” in 
the July issue of the New lieview. The 
writer says that the British policy of 
excise administration was solely responsible 
for the unprecedented rise of drink in 
India. He observes: 

It cannot bo denied that the Intensity of this 
particular evil was a result of the altered way of 
living in the British period and has been to some 
extent helped by the pre British administration ’ 
but considering that drink in pro-British time was 
comparatively conlined to a few, the sudden rise 
of the drink traOk: can only bo attributed to the 
British systoni of control current during the 
period. What CJovernment did, was that they 
misread the Indian ideals and standard of life. 
Instead of setting up a more restrictive system 
with a view to check drink, the policy of the 
British Government removed the restriction. For 
what was the result of legalizing the drink traflic 
but to create new shops and new stills? Once 
assuming that the habit of drink was too deep- 
rooted to be eradicated, the Government felt it 
difficult, rather beyond their power, to follow a 
line of prohibition or undue restriction, on the 
fear that such measures would breed illegal 
activities. Under this assumption the Government 
had no alternative but to guarantee a regular 
supply of liquor. Their Uoen.se, while efiocting 
a closer control of stills and aiiops, could give 
them the best out of tlie worst situation. While 
liquor traffic was a natural outcome of the popular 
demand, it was but wise that the Goverumeut 
should got a share of that trade. . . . 

Ordinarily, therefore, the licensing system, whether 
outstill or other systems—any other system within 
the framework of tlie licensing system is as rnueli a 
failure—has been supposed to appear to cliack the 
traffic by financial encroacliment. Government wore 
assured of a lucrative source of income, but as in 
return tliey were (iuty-ijouiid to arrange for a requisite 
market for the lifjuor which the licenses havf> 
produced, the licenses were given for that purpose, 
the consequent state of affairs comes to look like 
an agreement between the liquor dealers and 
Government for sharing (lie speuLs. The system, 
with a network of shops and distilleries in that 
period, was a step in this direction, While the 
system worked with minimuiu restriction on this 
industry, there was no anxiety regarding (Jovorn- 
inent’s share. But this was what w^as recpiired for 
the interest of the two parties; and conducted in 
that spirit, the system was bound to last. 


t August 1941 

AESTHETICS : INDIAN AND CHRISTIAN 

Comparing the Indian and Christian 
theories of Aesthetics, Sbri 0. C. Ganguly 
observes in the July number of the Aryan 
Path that some salient analogies have been 
noticed between the spirit and style of 
medieval Brabminical sculpture and the 
Christian icons and' representatives of 
saints and angels in Gothic sculpture 
of the Middle Ages. 

The pictures and images of Christian saints, virgins 
and angels, as also the coins, devas and devatas of 
Indian theology are rendered by artists in terras 
of prescribed lineaments, poses and proportions 
derived from ancient masterpieces. They adhere 
strictly to the types, poses, gestures and sw-ays of 
recognised ancient models first formulated by a 
maestro or, in the Indian version, first vicua- 
lised by a sage, a visionary competent and 
qualified to see visions of gods and goddesses. 
This slavish adherence to prescribed models and 
patterns explains the uniformity—almost the 
identity—of the forms of Christian saints reproseut- 
ed on the facades of the Gothic cathefiralM 
and on the pages of illuminated manuscripts. The 
object of thus adhering to prescribed forms and 
types was to ensure the integrity of a conception 
from the worshipper’s point of view. This was 
secured by an elaborate system of icounmetry, 
measurements and canons of proportion prescribed 
for each type of image or icon. 

The Indian oostlietic codes {Silpamntras) likewise 
prescribe a system of rules and f)roporti<»ns and char¬ 
acteristic formulations, lineaments and types 
which Indian ^Slkapatis faithfully follow' in 
visualising in images tlie gods of the Indian 
rnyth-rnokers. The most characteristic prescriptions 
consist of the sways or stances {hhangaH) and the 
finger-poses or finger-plays in their conventions 
from the rnovornents and ge.sture.s of the ordinaiy 
liuman being. For it was only by moans of these 
departures and variations from natural poses that 
the non-human form could be rendered in terms 
of the Imman type. 

Tbo similarity betwoen Indian and 
Christian rules of image-making can be 
explained only by an identity of aesthetic 
intention. Both the Indian Und the 
Christian icon-maker are on the identical 
road " which can load upright souls to God 
and make invisible things clear to them 
by visible”. 
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THE USEFULLNESS OP USELESS 
HISTORY 

Prof. R. L. Schuyler of Columbia, U. S. A., 
writes in the Political Science Quarterly 
regarding one aspect of the value of the 
study of history. 

It is one thing to realize that subjec¬ 
tive elements are inevitably involved in 
historical exposition and a very different 
thing to suppose that historical knowledge 
can be nothing but a series of dissolving 
views as successive presents fill in their 
respective backgrounds. Subjectivity does 
not necessarily mean the projection into 
the past of attitudes and interests and 
standards that happen to be widely 
current in the historian’s present. I know 
that ivory towers are in disrepute, but 
total immersion in the affairs of the day 
breeds the spirit of chronological parochia¬ 
lism. • A selection from among recorded 
faffts made by a scholar who, having 
somehow become deeply interested in some 
past event or situation or institution has 
steeped himself in the sources, is aware that 
the ideas and customs and institutions of 
a past age can be apprehended only in 
the light of the thought of that age, will 
differ from one mad with the primary 
object of throwing light on the present 
or contributing to the solution of its 
problems, 

“ All signs promise a prosperous future 
for background history. It is assiduously 
cuHivated in the democracies, especially 
in our own, and in the totalitarian 
countries it enjoys the immense advantage 
of governmental favour. In Germany, 
National Socialism has become the vantage- 
ground from which all Gorman history is 
to he viewed. The cauestion I should 
like to raise in conclusion is whether any 


other kind of history than background 
history will continue to be written. The 
type of historical investigation for which 
I have been speaking is bound up witlr 
the liberal- tradition. It is pre-eminently 
individualistic. The condition of its exist¬ 
ence is a willingness on the part of 
society to let queer people do useless 
things (useless, that is, from the stand¬ 
point of immediate social utility) so long 
as they are not obviously harmful to 
society, construct systems of non-Euclidian 
geometry for example, or conduct researches 
in nubular astronomy. If the liberal 
tradition and with it social tolerance, 
perishes from the earth, this type of 
history will perish wulh it. In our own 
country it is under attack, and from more 
than one quarter. There are those of 
us who believe that if it perishes, historio¬ 
graphy wdil be imraesurably impoverished.” 
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ROMANCE OP PUBLISHERS 

“ The Romance of Famous Publishers 
who started Poor” is the subject of an 
article in the Journalist by Mr. A. Subba 
Rao. There are many romantic instances 
of ambitious schemes being worked out 
by enthusiastic youths, who did not even 
have the petty cash to work out their 
scheme. The writer gives a few instances 
of men who succeeded in spite of their 
poverty. 

“ Mr. H. H. Windsor, the famous publisher 
of “ Popular Mechanics ”, launched in Chicago 
could not even pay for nearly a year a 
bare $10 which he owed to another 
youth for sending a list of prospective 
subscribers’ names. The oflice was in a 
very small room with barely a table and 
a chair, but in less than 10 years he 
had become so rich that he owned a 
spendid residence in Chicago and a 
magnificent home in Florida. 

Doubleday, Page & Company at Garden 
City, New York, had its origin in that 
genius, Frank N. Doubleday, who started 
in a small little oflice in an old building 
on Union Square, New York. It is well- 
known that Doubleday had very little cash 
to start with, but with an unusually 
excellent idea for a magazine, the 
" World’s Work ” held a place of honour 
and produced for its owner considerable 
profit from the very first number. 

Everybody has heard of the " True 
Story Magazine” and of the “Physical 
Culture”, founded by the world-famous 
Benarr Macfadden. But very few know 
what a tough struggle Macfadden had in 
his early days. It is authoritatively 
mentioned that Macfadden would person¬ 
ally take to the News Stand, copies of 
his magazine and would often collect bis 
lunch money by calling in at the News 
Stand in the afternoon. His struggles 
lasted (juite a few years. At an enter¬ 
tainment given at Carnegie Hall by tlie 
publisher of the “ Humanitarian Msgazino” 
which enjoyed a brief and brilliant career, 
Macfadden, who was still poor, appeared 
in a borrowed tuxedo suit lent by Harold 
Robinson, who was the Circulation 
Manager of the “ Humanitarian ”. 

Edward W. Bok, formerly Editor of the 
“ Ladies Home Journal ” and son-in-law of 


the famous publisher, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
narrates the story of his fatber-in-law 
who started as a poor newsboy but with 
lot of faith and little money and that 
too borrowed, founded the great Curtis 
Publishing Company. 

Thomas A. Edison was one of the few 
amateur journalists, who a.chieved world¬ 
wide fame. The “ Grand Trunk Herald ” 
his paper was set up, printed and sold 
on his rounds as he ran up and down 
in the train, which plied between Detroit 
and Grand Rapids.” 

CONTINENCE 

The July number of the Vedanta Kesari 
contains an article on " Continence and 
its creative power ” by Swami Jagadiswara- 
nanda. The Swaraiji says that from India 
the ideal of perfect continence spread in 
olden days to the Neo-Platonists in Egypt 
and to the Pythagoreans in Greece and 
then to many other countries in Europe. 
But now the younger generation, especially 
the students, are having a very poor 
physique due to lack of continence. On 
this, the writer says; 

Withovit cotitinence the younger generation of 
our (‘ouritry are getting more and more physically 
weak and mentally imbecile. The Report <if Indian 
Universities say that TTi per cent, of the 
students ere more or less diseased, One of the 
causes of this appallitig state of their health, in 
the opinion of our leading men, is the lack of 
cotitinence. An ex-inspector of a College of the 
Calcutta University, while iimkitig an appeal to 
jirevent the progress of venereal diseases among 
tlio Btudonts, observetl tViat for some time 
past ho had been noticing with increasing sorrow 
a gradual deterioration among our students in both 
their physiiiue ami morals. When ho in«f)Ootod 
the Carmichael Medical College of Calcutta, he 
was informed on unimpeachable medical authority 
that 70 to 7.5 per cent, of the venereal cases 
treated in the out door dispensaries of Calcutta 
are contracted by students of High School 
clas8t)s and Collges. 

It is not, however, too late lo mend. Mahatma 
Otttidhi declares that after 20 years of self- 
indulgonco he has made extraordinary iniproven»cnt 
of his body and mind only thnnigh self-control. 
He flirtlier holds that had lie observed self control 
during tlioso two decades of self-indulgence, he 
cannot imagine now how much more powerful he 
would have been. 

Even if we start now to believe in 
the creative power of continence, says 
the writer, we can, not only rebuild our 
individual life, but also our collective life 
in a manner unprecedented in the past 
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DEMOCRACY AND INDIA 


“ Any political organisation claiming 
for its object democratic rule, will 
render its efiforts futile unless its ideals 
are genuinely based on national interest 
as against Sectional or Communal," 
observes Mr. A. Rahim in the Ciirrerit 
Thought. 

" There are, of course, people who 
believe that as far back as three 
thousand years ago, India was a 
democratic country and furthermore did 
not suffer from any of the evils of the 
present-day civilisation. This claim, 
however, dies without a gasp when one 
comes to consider the purity of a 
• Brahmin’s birth and as a result his 
status in the body politic of India-—a 
God frpm heaven. The devastating effects 
of •the birth of untouchables on the 
so-called ancient Democracy and, finally, 
the entry of the Mussalman, which set 
every form of old Hindu Democracy 
dying, are other factors which change 
the imposing picture. 

The question which faces the country 
today is, therefore, not the solutions or 
the adaptation of democratic rule, but 
the more serious question of political 
equilibrium as between the contesting 
parties as regards their political rights. 

In 60 far as the political claims of 
the various communities are purely 
sectarian, it seems obvious that as a 
consequence the ideals of Democracy in 
^ its material form must necessarily affect 
the communities and not the Government. 
.In order, therefore, to make such ideals 
effective without the concomitant changes 
fin law, the Indian Massalinan, the Sikhs, 


the Christians and the Untouchables, 
must change their ideas, customs and 
perhaps their manners. And this can^ 
better be done by each community setting 
its own house in order. Having reached 
this stage of harmonious grouping as 
between themselves, they could then push 
forward the elementary principles of 
Democracy in their social and economical 
sphere." 

In concluding, the writer points out 
that: 

“The momentous decisions which are 
being taken in this country must, 
therefore, raise grave apprehension as to 
whether democratic rule can bo planned 
on paper in such a way that it may not 
in practice deteriorate and result in the* 
absolute rule of the majority to the detri¬ 
ment of the minority. The tug-of-war 
which is going on between the various 
Indian politicians confirms the fear that 
if Democracy is to supplant Autocracy 
on the idea that Democracy postulates 
equality, it is liable to give way under 
the baneful influence of such political 
parties .which have already well-nigh 
wrecked its foundation." 

AID TO BRITAIN 

“ I believe we should help Britain," declares 
Mrs. Anno Morrow Lindbergh, wife of 
Col. Linbergh, in an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly. • 

She adds: “ My heart draws me to help 
those I love and admire, but my mind 
asks me if prolongation of the war will 
contribute to their survival." 

She agrees with her husband, however, 
that the United States' entry into the war 
would be an objective hopelessly beyond 
our range. 
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THE SVASTIKA 

The Theoaophist for the month of July 
contains an interesting account of 
the Svastika symbols contributed by 
Mr. E. Clements. The Nazi Svastika was 
originally the Christian cross well known 
to Hitler as the Ilalienhreiis or hooked 
cross. It was a fixed^ sign and had not 
the remotest connection with the ever- 
spinning Svastika of the East. 

The attention of Europe had been 
drawn to the Svastika in 1840, when 
Col. Sykes in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain pointed out that 
there were two variants, the right-turning 
and the left-turning. It was an essential 
feature of the sign that it should spin 
round; for even “ Burnof, translator of 
Le Lotus Le la Bonse Foi (Paris, 
American and Oriental Library, 18.52), 
recorded a mention of the Svastika in 
the Great Indian epic, the Ramayana, 

“ It was said to have been painted on 
the sides of ships. He also found the 
sign at the beginning or end of all 
inscriptions in the Buddhist caves of 
western India. He took it to be a sign 
of good augury (Sv plus astika, well-being). 

Sir George Birdwood, in his younger 
days, wrote a monograph on “ Old Records 
of the India Office” (London, 1891). He 
called in some Bombay Banias (a caste 
of traders and money-lenders) and 
discussed (ibe Svastika with them. They 
used the symbol instead of the more 
favoured Ganpati (or Elephant God) at the 
beginning of their yearly accounts. They 
connected it with the sun, but there is no 
reason why one should defer to their views. 
Among the Jains eight symbols are in 
use, and pride of place is given to the 
Svastika. Their religion is older than 


Buddhism, but the two sects have many 
points in common. The seventh of the 
Jain Saints was allotted the Svastika as 
his device. Nowadays the Jains seem to 
have forgotten its meaning. One Indian 
writer {Indian Antiquary, Vol. 82) connects 
it with the successive lives of men. The 
remarks of L. A. Waddell (The Buddhism 
of Tibet, 1895) deserve to be quoted: 

The svastika is a cross with the free 
end of each arm bent at right angles 
to the limb. ... In Buddhism the ends 
of the arms are always bent in the 
respectful attitude, that is, towards the 
left, for the Lamas, while regarding the 
symbol as one of good augury, also 
consider it to typify the continuous 
moving, or the ceaseless becoming, which 
is commonly called life. . . . The heterodox 
Tibetans, the Bon, in adopting it have 
turned the ends in the reverse direction. 

The writer says that the earliest people 
known to history as users of the Svastika 
were the Jains and Buddhists, both 
known for their advanced philosophy of 
life. ” 

The Nazi sign is no Svastika at all. 
It is merely a purloined Cross. If it be 
called a Svastika, or more correctly a 
reversed Svastika, it is left-turning and 
stands for evil. The black in the Nazi 
flag is also a sign of malice and the 
negation of all good thoughts. 

THE TRAVANCORE INFORMATION ” 

This is a monthly magazine full of 
information about Travanoore. Profusely 
illustrated and attractively got up, it 
publishes every month accounts of the 
various departments of the State. Especially 
the industrial activities of .the State 
under the guidance of Sachivottama 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar are recorded, 
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EXPANDED EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
The expaoRion of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council and the constitution of a National 
Defence Council were announced in a 
communique issued on July 21. 

“As a result of the increased pressure 
of work in connection with the war," 
says the communique, “ it has been 
decided to enlarge the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General of India, in order 
to permit the separation of portfolios of 
Law and Supply and Commerce and 
Labour; the division of the present 
portfolios of Education; Health and Lands 
into separate portfolios of Education, 
Health and Lands and Indians Overseas; 
and the creation of portfolios of 
Information and of Civil Defence. 

His Majesty the King has approved 
the following appointments to the five 
new seats on the Council : — 

Member for Supply: Sir Hormusji 
P. Mody, M.L.A. (Central); Member for 
Information : The Right Honourable Sir 
Akbar Hydari, P.C. ; Member for Civil 
Defence : Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao : Member 
for Labour: Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon; 
Member for Indians Overseas; Mr. M. S. 
Aney, M.L.A. (Central). 

For the vacancies which will occur 
when Sii* Muhammad Zatrulla Khan and 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai take up the 
posts to which they have recently been 
appointeds His Majesty has approved the 
appointments of: 

Sir Sultan Ahmed to be Law Member, 
and Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker, M.L.A., to be 
Member for Education, Health and Lands. 

05 


THE DEFENCE COUNCIL 

In pursuance of the desire of His 
Majesty's Government to associate Indian 
non-official opinion as fully as possible 
with the prosecution of the war, approval 
on the recommendation of the Viceroy 
has also been given to the establishment 
of a National Defence Council. 

The Council, the strength of which will 
be- about 80 members, will include 
representatives of Indian States as ^YeH 
as of provinces and of other elements in 
the national life of British India in its, 
relation to the war effort. The following 
will be the members for British India 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, M.L.A. ; Manlvi 
Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Chief 
Minister of Assam ; Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
Chief Minister of Bengal; Sir Muhammad 
Ahmad Said Khan; Nawab of Chhatari; 
Kumararajab Sir Mnthia Chettiyar of 
Cbeltinad; the Mabarajadbiraja of Dar- 
bhanga; Mr. Ram Rao Madhav Rao 
Deshmukh, M.L.A. ; Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Henry Gidney, T..A. ; Sir Cowasjee 
Jebangir; Raja Bahadur of Khallikote, 
M.L.A.; Malik Khuda Bakhsh Khan, M.L.A. : 
Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, M.L.A. ; Mr. G. 
B. Morton ; Mr. Biren Mukherjee; Lieutenant 
Sardar Naunihal Singh Man, M.L.A.; 
Begum Shah Nawaz, M.L.A. Kban Bahadur 
Major Sirdar Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier 
of the Punjab; Rao Bahadur M. C. Rajah; 
Professor E. Ahmad Shah ; Khan Bahadur 
Allah Bakhsh Muhammad Umar Soomro, 
Chief Minister of Sind; Sir Jwala Prasad 
Srivastava, M.L.A. ; and Khan Bahadur 
Sir Muhammad Usman. 

The names of the Inuiua States 
members will be announced separately. 

It is claimed that the announcement 
implements the offer of last August sub- 
stanially so far as the present attitude 
of the major political parties permits, 
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Sib TEJ on THE EXPANDED COUNCIL 

Presiding over the Non-party Political 
Leaders’ Conference at Poona, Sir Tej 
bahadnr Sapru severely criticised the 
Secretary of State for India and the 
British Government in regard to their 
attitude towards India’s demands, and 
particularly the announcement of the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council “ to meet the pressure of work 
created by the war". 

Dealing with the allocation of port¬ 
folios to the new Indian members. 
Sir Tej Bahadur said : " The meaning of 
it is obvious. The three portfolios, Defence, 
Home and Finance, are portfolios with 
which power and initiation of policy 
are associated. 

“ We resent very strongly, and I think 
there is hardly any Indian who will not 
resent it, that in regard to the distribu¬ 
tion of portfolios Indians should have 
been dealt with so unfairly. We were 
particularly anxious that the Defence 
portfolio should be transferred to us." 

He, however, deprecated any idea of 
rejection. He said: “ I am not a believer 
in the idea that we should give up every 
thing. We should sieze as much power as 
comes into our hands and ask for more." 

Discussing the task ahead of the new 
executive councillors, he said: 

“ Their primary task will be to render every 
assistance in the prosecution of the war, 
but while doing so they cannot forget the 
internal situation in the country. They 
will have to bring their pressure to bear 
upon the holders of those portfolios of 
power which have been withheld from 
them, that peaceful conditions have got 
to be restored inside the country and that 
the time and energy of the people, which 
at the present moment were being wasted 
in fruitless slogans and cries, must be 
harnessed towards constructive work. They 
will have to advocate and press for a 
policy of conciliatiop. It can be no 
pleasure to any one of us that many 
thousands of our countrymen should be 
in jail. It is true that they have gone to 
jail because they wanted to go to jail, 
but I still maintain that in the existing 
conditions, no Government can afford 


for a long time to defy or ignore 
the pressure of public opinion in this 
matter and whatever may be my views 
with regard to Satyagraha movement—I 
am a confirmed sinner in that respect— 
I hold very strongly that so long as 
thousands of men are in jail, so long will 
Indian mind will be diverted from con¬ 
structive channels to fruitless channels. 

It will be upto the members of the 
new Executive Council to discuss this 
question with their colleagues and do their 
best to restore normal peaceful conditions. 


INDIA AND THE WAR 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan, Supply 
Member, in a broadcast talk on July IG, 
gave figures illustrative of the immensity 
of India’s war production and indicated 
lines along which an expansion of it was 
soon likely to take place. He said ; 

" I want you to realise that India’s war 
effort has never been confined to the 
needs of troops on Indian soil and that 
the products of Indian industry have for 
many months gone in an increasing 
stream to serve the overseas forces of 
the Empire. " 

The road ahead of us is long and hard, 
and if for a moment we look back and 
take stock of what Indian industry has 
done, it must not be in any spirit of 
complacency. 

India has no reason to be ashamed of 
her effort; her industry has buckled to 
in a manner which is not always fully 
appreciated, and having regard to the 
limitations of initial equipment and the 
difficulty of war conditions, has achieved 
results which are in many respects 
remarkable. 

But India can and will do more; as 
the war goes on, she will rely less and 
less on help from overseas, and the 
stream of her industrial products will 
grow not only in volume but in variety. 
India will certainly do more on one 
condition, namely, that we all realize that 
the object in view is not immediate 
economic benefit or post-war industrializa¬ 
tion but national survival. To that object; 
profit, comfort, health and leisure and 
much else that we value in peace-time 
be subordinate until the war is over." 



Political 
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DEFENCE ADVISORY COUNCIL 

H. B. the Commander-io-Chief, General 
Sir Archibald Wavell, at a Press 
Conference recently, announced that 
the following members of the Central 
Legislature had agreed to be members 
of the Defence Advisory Committee ; — 

Pour members from the Council of 
State : Lala Ramsarandas, Mr V. V. Kalikar, 
Sir Mahomed Yakub and Sardar Buta Singh. 

Six members from the Central Assembly: 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Sir Henry Gidney, 
Mr. L. C. Buss, Lieut.*Col. M. A. Rahman, 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir, and Capt. Dalpat 
Singh. 

His Excellency also announced that the 
heavy burden of work which had fallen 
on the Defence Department had necessi 
tated its expansion and that it bad been 
decidt^d to appoint an Additional Secretary 
to. the Department. That appointment 
would be taken up, on September 1, by Sir 
Gurunath Bewoor, at present Director- 
General, Posts and Telegraphs. Sir 
Gurunath, His Excellency said, would be 
Defence Spokesman in the Assembly and 
Secretary to the Defence Advisory 
Committee. 

THE CI'.NTIlAIi LEGISLATURE 

His Excellency the Governor-General 
has decided to extend the life of the 
existing Legislative Assembly for a further 
period of one year from the 1st October 
1941, when the extension effected in hit- 
order dated 2‘2nd June. 1910, will expire. 

His Excellency has also decided to 
extend to. the Ist October, 1912, the 
life of the existing Council of State, 
which in the ordinary course would 
ex|)ire in February, 1912. 


BRITAIN’S FIRMNESS 

“,We are not in any circumstances, 
prepared to negotiate with Hitler at any 
time on any subject.” This declaration was 
made by Mr. Anthony Eden addressing a 
great open air meeting at Leeds, on July 15. 
Mr. Eden continued; “We shall inten¬ 
sify our war effort until Hitler and all 
be stands for is utterly destroyed. There 
is no room on the earth’s surface for 
Hitler’s way of life and ours. We shall 
do our utmost to help Russia and any one 
else who fights Hitler. We will continue 
to build up our air pow'er until it domi¬ 
nates that of Germany over every battle¬ 
field. Nothing less can satisfy ns. 

In the war Britain has but one aim, 
to break the power of the tyrant Hitler,* 
so that nations may be free to work 
together and build a saner and happier 
world in security and peace.” 

•WAR DAMAGE COMMISSION 

The general policy would be for the 
Commission to have local offices in the 
same towns as the Civil Defence 
Regional Commissioners, who would deal 
promptly with claims on the spot. 

It is most important that in the regional 
offices there should be a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner able to deal with claims in 
order to achieve a quick settlement. These 
Deputy Commissioners should be persons 
of standing and repute in theij* respective 
areas. While they would not be raembeia 
of the Commission, they would be in 
close touch with it. so as to be informed 
on outlook and policy. It expected 
that in this way agreement on most 
claims would ordinarily be reached. Any 
aggrieved person would always have the 
right to refer bis case to the Commission 
itself. 
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LITERACY IN A THOUSAND YEARS 
“At the present rate of progress, India 
will become literate in 1,000 years at 
the most optimistic computation,” said 
Mr, B. L. Rallila Ram, addressing the 
members of the Lahore Rotary Club. 

The number of illiterates, he added, 
actually increases every 10 years since 
the growth in population is much larger 
than the growth in literacy. The same 
will be the case in 1941. 

The removal of illiteracy has not been 
regarded as a problem of the first magnitude. 
The Governments under the new constitu¬ 
tion did not pay attention to the solution 
of this problem commensurate with the 
urgency. 

This problem may not be solved until 
the economic structure of the administra¬ 
tion is radically changed. 

Adult literacy is a valuable adjunct, but 
not the normal method. This method 
has never been employed except as 
a supplementary way to liquidate illiteracy. 
A regular system of full and 
compulsory elementary education is the 
only sure method. 

SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MALAY INDIANS 
A request to the universities in this 
country to grant free scholarships, free 
education, and free board and lodging 
annually to deserving Indian students from 
Malaya is .made by the President of the 
Central Indian Association of Malaya, a 
central body of Indians drawing its member¬ 
ship from representatives of the various 
Indian organisations there, in a communi¬ 
cation to the Vice-Chancellor of the Lahore 
University. The request has been forwarded 
to the Inter-University Board, which has 
circulated the letter to all universities 
for their consideration. 


DONATION TO CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

A striking evidence of the intense 
affection and attachment that Bengalees 
have felt for the University of Calcutta 
since its very inception is available from 
the latest news of donation made to it 
nearly 75 years ago by the well- 
known Bengalee, the late Mr. Ram Gopal 
Ghosh in his last Will and testament. 

In course of a letter asking the Syndi¬ 
cate of the University to have the amount, 
Dr, Syamaprasad Mookherjee has intimated 
that under the Will, the late Ram Gopal 
Ghosh who died nearly 75 years ago, the 
University is entitled to get onc-lifth share 
of certain G. P. Notes amounting to 
Rs. 150,000 deposited with the Imperial 
Bank of India, which has become due 
after the death of Sreemati Golapmani 
Dasi, widow of the late Ram Gopal 
Ghosh which event occurred about a movth 
ago. The grant, says Dr. Mookherjee, is 
to be made to the University for educational 
purposes in general and it will be for 
the University to decide after the money 
has been received how it will be spent. 


MORE UNIVERSITIES FOR INDIA 
India will have two more universities, one 
in Assam and the other in Orissa. A Bill 
to establish a university in Assam is 
ponding and has not yet become law. In 
regard to Orissa, a Committee has reported 
in favour of a university which will be 
partly affiliating and partly teaching. In 
these new provinces, difiieolties of finance 
and of conformity to adequate standards of 
instruction face these institutions. A 
mere multiplication of universities in India 
without attention being paid to essential 
requirements will result in waste and 
inefficiency. 
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agricultural income-tax act 

The Bihar Agricultural Income-tax Act 
of 1988 was declared valid and within 
the bounds of the Provincial Legislature 
by a Full Bench of the Patna High 
Court, consisting of the Chief Justice 
Sir Fazle Ali and Mr. Justice Manohar Lai. 

The case arose out of a suit transferred 
from a subordinate court. The validity 
of the Act was questioned by Mr. P. R. Das 
and Sir Sultan Ahmad on behalf of the 
landlord. Mr. Baldev Sahai, Advocate- 
General, Bihar, replied on behalf of the 
Government. 

Delivering judgment, their Lordships 
held that the Bihar Agricultural Income- 
tax Act did not affect the Permanent 
Settlement and did not go beyond the 
powers of the Provincial Legislature under 
the present constitution. 

Their Lordships delivered separate but 
con*curring judgments. 

Their Lordships granted permission to 
the assessors to move the Federal Court 
for appeal if they so desired, as in the 
opinion of their Lordships, it involved an 
important point of law. 

The Act was passed during the regime 
of the Congress Ministry and laid down 
that incomes of Rs. 5,000 and above 
accruing out of agricultural lands be assessed 
according to a certain percentage. 


BEGGING AN OFFENCE 
Tlie Governor-General assented to the 
Act amending the Madras City Police 
Act by which begging in Madras is 
made punishable with a fine of Rs. 50 
or a month’s imprisonment. The Act 
provides for the establishment by the 
Government of a workhouse for the 
reception of persons fit physically, 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OP P. C. 

No fewer than 13 petitions for special 
leave to appeal In Fornta PauperiSt in 
Indian murder cases from Lahore came 
before the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council and all were dismissed. 

Viscount Simon (the Lord Chancellor) 
took the opportunity to express the 
Committee’s regret that with one possible 
exception, there is no ground whatever 
on which a certificate could or should 
have been given. 

Lord Simon pointed out that the 
Judicial Committee was not a revising 
Court of Criminal Appeal, and it was not 
prepared to or required to re-try a 
criminal case and did not concern itself- 
with the weight of the evidence. 

Speaking broadly, said Lord Simon, 
the Judicial Committee would interfere 
only .where there had been an infringe¬ 
ment of the essential principles of justice. 


Mr. Justice BECKETT 
The King has been pleased to approve 
the appointment of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
R. B. Beckett, I.C.S., Bar-AT-L.nv, to be 
Puisne Judge of the Lahore High Court 
in the vacancy that has occurred on the 
retirement of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
F. W. Skemp, LC.S., in July 1.911. 


Sir ZAFRFLLAH KHAN 
His Majesty the King has approved the 
appointment of Sir Muhammad Zafrullah 
Khan to be a Judge of the Federal 
Court in succession to the late Sir Shah 
Sulaiman. 
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INSURANCE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

A recent Government notification states 
"that with a view to ensuring the smooth 
working of the Insurance Act, 1938, the 
Government of India have decided to 
appoint a Committee to he called the 
Insurance Advisory Committee, whose 
function it will he to advise Government 
on any matters connected with the 
administration of the Act, which may be 
referred to the Committee for opinion. 

The composition of the Committee will 
be as follows 

(i) a Chainnafi and Vice-Chainnari to bo 
nominated by Government; 

(ii) three raembera to be nominated an to one 

each by the following bodies:— 

(a) The Indian Life Assurance Offices’ 

Association, Bombay ; 

(b) the Indian Insurance Companies’ 

Association, Bombay ; 

(c) the Federation of Indian Insurance 

Companies, New Delhi; 

(iii) one member to be nominated by the 

Association of Life Offices in India, 

Calcutta, and the Calcutta Insurance 

Associatien, Calcutta, acting together j 

(iv) one member to be nominated by the 

Provident Insurance Companies’ Associa¬ 
tion, Bombay, and the Provident 
Insurance Companies’ Association (Bengal), 
acting together; 

(v) three members to be nominated by the 
Government of India as representatives 
of interests not otherwise adequately 
represented on the Committee. 

Members, whether nominated by Govern¬ 
ment or by the bodies to which represent¬ 
ation has been accorded, will be appointed 
to serve on the Committee for a period of 
two years. The Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee will be the Hon’ble the Commerce 
Member, and the Superintendent of 
Insurance will be the Vice-Chairman. The 
Chairman will have power, if he considers 
it desirable to do so, to co-opt one or 
more persons for any particular meeting 
of the Committee. The Secretary of the 
Committee will be an Assistant in the 
Insurance Branch of the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment to be nominated by the Chairman, 


INDIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 

Disabilities experienced by Indian insur¬ 
ance companies on account of competition 
from Lloyds, demands for foreign exchange 
from Indian insurance com'panies for large 
deposits, and reluctance to accept policies 
issued by Indian companies were brought 
to the notice of the Commerce Member, 
Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, when he 
met representatives of Indian insurance 
companies. 

It was pointed out that foreign exchange 
banks insisted that a certain deposit 
should be placed with them before grant¬ 
ing Indian companies normal working 
facilities. 

This demand, it was urged, militated 
against the interests of Indian companies, 
as a large amount of the liquid assets 
of Indian companies would be locked up 
beside the deposits which they had already 
placed with the Government of India .in 
accordance with the new Insurance Act. 

The Commerce Member, it is under¬ 
stood, promised to bear the points raised 
in mind while dealing wfith the question. 


INSURANCE TO BE INSURED 
A Bill soon to bo introduced in the 
United States Congress proposes that life 
insurance policies of iJo.OOO or less be 
guaranteed by a $150,000,000 insurance 
fund provided by the United States 
Treasury. The scheme will be purely 
voluntary, and it has not been decided 
as yet whether annuities or other 
contracts not involving life contingencies 
should be included in its plan. The 
companies voluntarily coming within the 
terms of the Act will be required to pay 
one-tenth of 1 per cent, of tho premiums 
on policies up to $5,000. 
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INDIA’S TRADE WITH EAST AFRICA 

A small increase in India’s share of 
the East African trade in certain catego¬ 
ries of cotton textiles such as bleached 
goods and cotton blankets, jute bags 
and sacks, boots and shoes, pulses, spices 
and certain kinds of leather manufactures 
has been recorded, according to the 
Annual Report of the Indian Goverment 
Trade Commissioner in East Africa, 
Mombasa, for the year 1989-40, just 
released. As usual, cotton textiles 
continued to be the most important item 
of the import trade of the African 
territories of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. 
Imports of dressed leather from all 
sources of supply including India declined. 

Imports into Kenya and Uganda of 
jute bags and sacks in which India has 
practically the monopoly of the trade, 
rose .from 186,863 dozens valued at 
t‘l«2,750 in 1988 to 568,920 dozens 
va'lued at £ 181,612 in 1989. Imports into 
Tanganyika rose from 136,668 dozens 
valued at £‘29,888 in 1988 to 190,811 
dozens valued at £ 68,091 in 1989. 

The principal articles imported into 
India from East Africa are raw cotton, 
sodium carbonate, wattle bark, Arabic 
gum, millet and cashew nuts. 

IMPORT CONTROL 

Import control, shipping problems 
including shipbuilding in India, the problem 
of post-war reconstruction, finding new 
markets for India’s export trade and the 
difficulties arising from increase in war 
risk insurance rates were among the 
questions discussed by the Committee of 
the Indiah Merchants Chamber recently with 
the Hon.* Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
Commerce Member with the Government 
of'. India, 


ACCOUNTS OP INDIA GOVERNMENT 

The latest statement of the Central 
Government’s monthly accounts published, 
by the Finance Department shows that, 
excluding periodical adjustments and tran¬ 
sactions of Railways and the Posts and 
Telegraphs Department, expenditure in 
the first two months of the current 
financial year exceeded the revenue by 
Rs. 10,75,00,000. This excess is the same 
as that for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The revenue this year has 
gone up by Rs. 2,00,00,000, and the civil 
expenditure less by Rs. 75,00,000 but the 
defence expenditure has increased by 
Rs‘. 2,76,00.000, 

The net addition to the Permanent 
Debt during the period amounted to 
Rs. 2,60,00,000. 

NEW COMPANIES 

According to the report for the month 
of December, 1940, on Joint Stock Com¬ 
panies by the Department of Commercial 
Intelligence and Statistics out of 85 
companies registered in the whole of India 
with an aggregate authorised capital cf 
Rs 9'62 crores, the share of Madras was 
8 companies with an authorised capital of 
Rs. 7'08 thousands. The highest number 
registered was 84 in Bengal with an 
authorised capital of Rs. 90‘65 lakhs. Mysore 
accounted for 4 companies, the largest floa¬ 
tation being Hindustan Aircraft and the 
Walchand Tulsidas Khajan. Ohe company 
was registered in Travancore. 

Out of 25 companies with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 471. lakhs that went into 
liquidation during the month, 6 were 
from Madras with an authorised capital 
of Rs. 9*2 lakhs and 8 from Travancore 
with an authorised capital of Rs. 11*2 lakhs. 
The highest number was 14 from Bengal. 
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Women's rage 


WOMEN AND HINDU LAW 

That the only satisfactory way of 
removing defects in the law relating to 
Hindu Women’s Rights to Property is to 
avoid piecemeal legislation and to take up 
as early as possible the codification of 
Hindu law, beginning with the law of 
succession, is the opinion of the Hindu 
Law Committee appointed by the Govern¬ 
ment in January. The Committee’s report 
was published on July 26. 

The Committee was constituted, with 
the Hon. Sir B. N. Ran, Judge, Calcutta 
High Court, as Chairman, to examine 
the Hindu Women’s Rights to Property 
Act of 1937 (as amended by Act XI of 
1938) with particular reference to five 
private Bills pending in the Central 
Legislative Assembly ; and to suggest such 
amendments to the Act as would resolve 
the doubts felt as to the construction 
of the Act, clarify the nature of the 
right conferred any injustice that may 
have been done by the Act to the 
daughter. The Committee was also 
required to examine and advise on 
Mr. K. Santanara's Hindu Law of Inherit¬ 
ance (Amendment) Bill and Dr. G. V. 
Deshraukh’s Hindu Women's Rights to 
Separate Residence and Maintenance Bill. 

The Committee bases its recommenda¬ 
tions on opinions received in answer to a 
questionnaire sent to High Court Judges, 
distinguished lawyers and citizens, members 
of the Central Legislature, High Court Bar 
Libraries, heads of religious institutions. 
Women’s Associations, social reform 
associations and Pandits’ Associations 
among others. 

The Report sets out the defects in the 
Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act, 
1987, and the Hindu Women’s Bights to 


Property (Amendment) Act, 1939, which 
the Committee itself detected or which 
were brought to its notice. Defects of 
this kind,” the Committee states, “are 
inevitable in piecemeal legislation effecting 
fundamental changes in Hindu Law. The 
only safe course is not to make any 
fundamental changes by brief, isolated acts ; 
if fundamental changes have to be made, 
it is wisest to survey the whole field and 
enact a code, if not of the whole of 
Hindu Law, at least of those branches 
of it which are necessarily affected by 
the contemplated legislation.” 

BIUTISH WOMl^N AND WAR 

The women of Britain are playing a 
more important part in the country’s war 
effort and new methods are continually 
being evolved to make use of their services 
in factories. Skilled work, which in the 
last war was beyond the capacity of 
women workers, is now being carried out 
by tens of thousands of girls with only 
a few months’ experience in factories. In 
some armament factories as many as HO 
out of 100 workers are girls. It will be 
recalled that Mr. R. G. Menzies, the 
Australian Premier, when leaving Britain, 
stated that what struck him most was 
the splendid part being played by the 
women of Britain, whom he described as 
“ the real heroines of the war ”, 

INCREASE IN WOMRN’S LITERACY 

The total population of Travancore, 
according to the present Census, is 6,070,790. 
The total number of literates is 2,894,416. 
Literacy has registered a percentage of 
47‘6 in the decade against 28'2 per cent, 
of the last Census. The number of 
literates among women has gone up from 
81)1,611 in 1931 to 1,111.677 in 1941. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT 
The translation of the New Testament 
4nto basic English (Cambridge University 
Press in association with Evan Brothers 
Ltd., London, N.W. l) has been finished. 
It was a hazardous venture, for the 
thousand words comprised in the voca¬ 
bulary of basic English were viewed as 
insufficient to convey the beauty and 
sublimity of the original in the basic 
form. A perusal of the Testament in 
the now garb reveals, however, only a 
minimum amount of damage. As against 
this slight inconvenience, there is the 
possibility of a more wide-spread use 

of all the New Testament. Basic English 
has all the potentialities of popular 

appeal and it brings a knowledge of 
English within the reach of classes to 
! whom it was hitherto a sealed book. 
Modern science can then be brought to 
the very doors of our people through 
the medium of texts in basic English 
comprised in Library services. 

IMPERIAL LIBRARY 

The Report of the Imperial 

Ijihr^ry, Calcutta, for 11)119-40, reveals 

that literature continues to occupy the 
! foremost position with readers—a position 
j which has been further strengthened 

I this year by an increase of 50 per cent, 
over that of last year. Its use is 
live times that of the next subject, 

I namely, History, despite the fact that 
I the library keeps a negligible proportion of 
5 fiction and light works. Like Literature, 

: History and Law have maintained their second 
; and third positions for several years except 
: in 1937-38, when this order was reversed. 
Geography and Travels, which Engineering 
had superseded last year, have regained 
their fourth place. 

MR. GEOFFREY DAWSON 
Th *0 retirement of Mr. Geoffrey Dawson, 
Editor, The Times, is announced. 

i Mj*. Dawson, who was Editor from 
1912 to , 1919 and again since the 
beginning of 1928, was previously for a 
short while Private Secretary to Joseph 
Chamberlaiill, then Colonial Secretary. He 
naa retired on reaching an agreed age- 
limit and will be succeeded by Mr. 
R. M. Barrington Ward, who has been 

Assistant Editor for rifiarlv U veai’S. . 

mi ^ ■ ■ ■ : ■ / 


SIR A. WAVELL 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazette 
of India announces the appointment 
of General Sir Archibald Wavell as - 
Commander-in-Chief of His Majesty’s forces 
in India in succession to General Sir 
Claude Auchinleck. 

It is also announced that Sir Archibald 
Wavell assumed command on the forenoon 
of July 11, 1941. 

Sir Archibald Wavell is also appointed 
a member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor-General of India in the 
place of Sir Claude Auchinleck and it 
is notified that Sir Archibald Wavell has 
on the forenoon of July 11 taken upon 
himself the execution of his office. 

HITLER’S PEPvSONAT. INCOME 

In spite of the war. Hitler is very 
well off. His annual income is stated to 
be more than £ 200,000 a year. 

This, according to a French report, is 
made up as follows;— 

As President of the Reich (salary and 
allowances) £ 20,000 ; as Chancellor, £ 3,000; 
royalties from Mein Kanipf, f 133,750; 
earnings from the publishing firm of 
Frans Ether, .€23,750; and profits from 
the newspaper Voelkischer Beohachter, 

£ 14,300. 

Goering’s income, estimating the same 
source, amounts to more than € 100,000 
per annum. 

Mr. K. M. MUNSHI 

Mahatma Gandhi has permitted Mr. 

K. M. Munshi, former Home Minister in 
the Bombay Government, to resign from 
the Congress. 

Some time back, Mr. Munshi wrote to 
Mahatma Gandhi setting out his views 
on the question of non-violent self-defence, 
to which Mahatma Gandhi h{\8 replied 
advising him that the only course for 
him was to resign from the Congress and 
attain freedom of action unhampered by 
the restrictions entailed by the Congress 
non-violence creed. 

the Rt. Hon. M. R. JAY^AKAR 

The Rt. Hon. M. R. Jayak«r one of 
the two India members of the Judicial 
Committee of His Majesty’s Privy Council 
in London, has tendered resignation of 
his membership of the Jiidiciiil Committee. 

■ ■ ■ - —-.. .... .V. .... „ . ■ 
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HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINE 

The establishment by the Government of 
Bengal of a General Council and State 
Faculty of Homeopathic Medicine in 
Bengal, is announced in a Government 
resolution just published. 

The main functions of the Council will 
be to regulate the standard of instruction 
in Homeopathic medicine, to bold examina¬ 
tion of candidates trained in recognised 
Homeopathic institutions, to grant certifi¬ 
cates or diplomas to successful candidates, 
and to maintain a register of qualified 
Homeopathic practitioners. 

AYURVEDIC COLLEGE 

Bombay’s first recognised institution for 
the study of indigenous systems of medicine, 
the Rambilas Anandilal Podar Ayurvedic 
College was declared open recently by 
Mr. H. F. Knight, Advisor to the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. 

The first institution of the kind to be 
started by the Government of Bombay for 
the promotion of the study of the Ayurvedic 
system of medicine and literature and for 
carrying on research in that line; the 
college has provision in the first year 
for the admission of 24 students. A 
hospital provided with 15 beds is attached 
to the college. 

MAN WITHOUT VOCAL CORDS TALKS 

In spite of the fact that his vocal cords 
had been removed during an operation 
nearly nine years previously, John J. Smith, 
of New York City, recently talked over the 
radio. His feat was made possible by the 
sonovox, an invention of Gilbert Wright, 
of Los Angeles, California. Wright’s 
device produces a continuous buzzing in the 
throat of the user. When a mute’s lips 
silently form the words he wishes to otter, 
the buzzing is changed into audible and 
understandable sounds. 

SHOCK CURE FOR HICCUP 

Jagadish Prasad Chaturvedi of Thana, a 
suburb of Bombay, had an attack of 
hiocuping which continued non-stop for 
three weeks. One day he went out on a 
drive. While attempting to overtake a 
bullock cart, the car hit a tree near 
Donbivli Railway station. Chaturvedi who 
escaped unhurt, however, received a rude 
shock which cured him instantaneously of 
non-stop hiccnping. 


SWEAT AND HEALTH 

All sweating baths are a beneficial sort 
of gymnastics for the skin. Exposure’ 
to heat and the profuse sweating which 
is usually induced bring into full exercise 
the glands and blood vessels of the skin. 

An inactive skin becomes pale and 
bloodless and in time loses its fresh color 
through the deposit of debris because of 
the deficient blood supply. 

For the maintenance of normal health, 
the skin should be brought into free 
exercise with profuse sweating at least 
once every day. Sweating produced by 
exercise is preferable, but in the absence 
of this, especially in cold countries or 
in the cold season in temperate countries, 
sweating produced by artificial means, even 
once a week, is a valuable aid to the 
maintenance of skin health. The Turkish 
bath is only one of the means by which 
vigorous skin action may be induced. The 
vapour bath, hot air bath, and best of all, 
the electric light cabinet bath are also 
convenient means by which sweating may 
be induced, 

TUBE-WELL WATER 

Tube-wells have of late come into great 
prominence on account of their being 
handy means of obtaining natural clear 
drinking w'ater, which is at the same 
time of high and consistent bacteriological 
purity. Though reliable and satisfactory 
from the bacteriological point of view, 
the tube-well waters in some regions, 
however, have given rise to various 
complaints from the chemical point of view. 

On the basis of chemical composition, 
the waters of the shallow tube-wells not 
exceeding 432 feet in depth in and around 
Calcutta are shown to fall under four 
types; The water in the area of the 
Dum Dum railway junction and northwards 
is slightly alkaline, free from saline or 
marine influence and is potable. The 
water in the area between Dum Dum 
railway junction and Lower Circular 
Road is not alkaline, but contains sea-salts 
and the sodium chloride content increases 
with the age of the tube-well. Waters 
that are potable at the start turn 
definitely saline in the course of a few 
.VParS', 
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CURRENCY? ANb BANKI^JG 


STATE BANK FOR HYDERABAD 

The Hyderabad State Bank Bill was 
passed last month in the Hyderabad 
Legislative Council. 

In the statement of Objects and Reasons 
it is stated that the main object of the 
Bill is to promote the growth of banking 
facilities in the Nizam’s Dominions 
by the creation of a strong banking 
institution in close relation with the 
Government. On the recommendation of 
the Executive Council last year, the 
Nizam sanctioned the appointment of a 
senior officer of the Imperial Bank of 
India to draw a scheme for a State Bank. 

The Bill provides for an authorised 
capital of Rs. crores of which Rs. 75 
lakhs is proposed to be issued in the 
beginning, divided into fully-paid shares of 
Rs. 100 each. The Government, at all 
times, will hold 61 per cent, of the 
share capital issued by the Bank. This 
has been considered essential as it is 
proposed to deposit all cash balance of 
the Government and. entrust the bank 
with money remittance, exchange and 
banking transaction of the Government, 
tha custody and management of various 
reserves including paper currency reserve, 
the management of public debt and the 
issue of all currency notes and coins as 
the agents for the Government. 

The management of the bank will be 
entrusted to a board of ten directors, 
three of which will be elected by the 
shareholders excluding the Government. 
The minimum dividend of three per cent, 
on all shares has been guaranteed on the 
lines of the Reserve Bank of India. 

An amendment moved in the Council 
that the maximum holding by an individual 
shareholder should be 200shares was accepted. 

CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA LTD. 

The net profit of the Central Bank of 
India Ltd. for the half year ended June 30. 
1941, subject to audit, including the 
amount brought forward from last year’s 
accounts, amounts to Rs. 21,08,115 wffiich 
the Directors have resolved to dispose 
of as followsTo pay an ad-interim 
dividend at the rate of 6 per cent, per 
’ annnm free of income-tax for the half 
I year ended June 80, 1041, Rs. 6,04,896. 
To carry forward to next half year’s 
account Rs. 16,03,749. Total Rs. 21;08,145. 


RAILWAYS 


A. R. P. RAILWAY COACH 

A well-equipped casualty and deconta¬ 
mination coach that would be invaluable 
during any serious railway accident, or 
in the event of an air raid, has just " 
been placed -in readiness by the G. I. P. 
Railway authorities. It is believed to be 
the only one of its kind in the country. 

A surgery is provided in the centre of 
the coach and casualties can be admitted 
either direct, or by way of the Cleansing 
Room if they have been contaminated 
by gas. 

One end of the coach is fitted for use 
by a decontamination squad. The men 
undress and put on their protective 
clothing in the Dressing Room and, on 
returning from duty, they enter a lobby 
where they have their protective clothing, 
etc., removed and placed in appropriate 
bins. They then pass through a gas lock 
into a shower bath compartment and 
back to the Dressing Room. 

The coach is attached to the “ break¬ 
down” train and would be extremely useful 
at the scene of a serious railway accident 
as well as for air raids. Electric lights 
and fans are fitted. 

RAILWAY WORKERS’ GRIEVANCES 

The -twentieth half-yearly meeting between 
the Railway Board and the Alklndia 
Railwaymen’s Federation will be held 
in the office of the General Manager, 
G. I. P. Railway, Bombay, on Wednesday 
the 6th August 1911 and if necessary on 
the 7 th August also. The following 
subjects are to be discussed:— 

(l) Extension of provident fund benefits; 
(2) working of the present dearness 
allowance rules: (8) blocks in promotion 
in grades of the low-paid staff; (l) principles 
to be adopted regarding the staff on the 
transfer of company managed railways to 
state management; and (o) grjevances of 
certain Accounts staff. 

RAILWAY BOARD 

It is reliably understood that questions 
such as dearness allowance, the principle 
to be adopted in the matter of promotion 
of the railway staff of the company-managed 
railways when taken over by the State 
and other kindred matters \come up 
for discussion at the meeting of the 
Railway Board to be held at Bombay 
this month. 
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KATHAKALI AND SERAI^ELLA 

The ballets of India, like roost other 
Eastern countries, are adapted from 
ritualistio observances of religious cere- 
' monies. Records of such dances, says 
Mr. Wehida Aziz in the Bombay Chronicle 
Weekly, are to be found in the Vedas 
when women and maidens danced round 
the sacred dre chanting hymns, signifying 
Siva's dve activities: Panchakritya: the 
world process of creation or evolution, 
maintenance, and destraotion or involution, 
the embodiments of souls and their release 
from the cycle. 

The most famous of these are the 
Eathakali and the Seraikella Dances, both 
of which represent short and swift moving 
episodes from the Hindu mythology, the 
only difference being that the latter does 
not, like the Eathakali, dramatise the 
entire story. The programme in Seraikella 
dances is varied and the items range 
from martial to the romantic. In fact 
it is in footwork that the strength of 
these dances lies. The hands do not play 
such an important part, and the mudras 
are not to he seen. The movements of 
the feet are in strict harmony with the 
timing of the primitive drumming. 

ART AND CRAFTS SCHOOL 

*'Art is a fascinating study and its 
application specially, if there is devotion 
to its ideals, labour in its practice, and 
imagination in its conception, inculcates a 
sense of appreciation of beauty and of 
the nobler things of life. It brings 
dexterity to human hands which are 
capable of achieving the highest excellence 
in the execution, it trains the mind by 
lending to human perception the restraints 
of an ordered imagination and proportion¬ 
ate design, and it brings spiritual 
satisfaction that must invariably accompany 
and manifestation of the beautiful,” 
observed Sir Akbar Hydari, President of 
the Executive Council, Hyderabad. 

ART TREASURES 

Senor Saner and the French Ambsssadar, 
M. Pietri, have signed a reciprocal agree¬ 
ment between Spain and France for 
intei^httnge of art treasures. France has 
aotnally already returned a number of 
Spanish worhs of art, among them the 
fanions bronze 'Dady of Elobe’ in 
aniicipation of the agreement. 



WAR TIME SPORT IN ENGLAND 

British sport reclaimed some peace-time 
prominence with first class cricket, athletics, 
and lawn tennis providing well-earned 
recreation for both athletes and spectators, 
the majority of whom are serving in the 
Armed Forces or Civil Defence, says Reuter 
in a message dated July 19. 

About 80 Internationals, many of them 
Olympic Games runners, participated in a 
charity contest, in which Armed Forces 
beat Civil Defence by 95 points to 80. 

Corporal Sidney Wooderson, holder of the 
half mile and mile world records competed 
in the mile with a badly strained Achilles 
tendon heavily bandaged and finished 
fourth of the nine starters. The winner 
was Corporal Alfred Littler of the Boyal Air 
Force, bis time being 4 mins. 28 4/5 secs. 

Lieut. Holmes, a British Olympic runner, 
won the 100 yards in 10 l/lO secs, and the 
220 yards in 28 1/10 secs, and finally broke 
the tape a third time when be finished 
first for the Armed Forces in the relay race. 

The outstanding feature of the, Lawn 
Tennis Tournament in aid of the ,Red 
Cross was the match between Mrs. Menzies, 
formerly Miss Kay Stammers, and Miss 
Jean Nicoll. Though lacking Mrs. Menzies' 
experience and court-craft, Miss Nicoll 
countered efficiently and by forceful driving 
won the first set at 8-6. 

Mrs. Menzies led 10 in the second set 
when play was unavoidably stopped. 

The pioneers of war-time cricket, London 
Counties and a British Empire XI. 
figured in a drawn game at Lord’s London 
Counties, scored 194 and British Empire 84 
for four. 

O’REILLY’S RECORD 

In the Sydney first-grade premiership, 
W. J. O’Reilly, Australia’s greatest bowler, 
beaded the bowling averages for the eighth 
time this season, a record not even 
remotely approached. He took 46 wickets 
at an average of 8'2. 

Arthur Morris, this season’s fio4 as a bats¬ 
man. bad the best batting average, .80'9 > 
for 15 innings, He also got into the 
N. S. W. eleven. His aggregate of 690 rdns 
was also the highest. 
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BRAND-NEW EXPLOSIVE 

A bmnd-Dew ext^losive developed by 
the Uoibed States may be made available 
to firitaiD, according to Mr. W. H. 
P. Blandy, Chief of the Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance. 

Testifying before the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives’ Naval Committee recently, 
Mr. Blandy stated that the United States 
Navy plans to construct a complete new 
70 million dollars factory for the 
manufacture of this explosive. 

Mr. Blandy declined to amplify his 
statement apart from saying that pro¬ 
duction would begin within 12 or 18 
months and would serve the United States 
Army and Navy and possibly British. 
He also revealed that shortage of armour 
was at present bottle-necking United 
States warship construction. 

ILLUMINATED TYPE-WRITER ROLLER 

An illuminated typewriter roller recently 
placed on the market simplifies the 
problem of cutting mimeograph stencils. 
Made of transparent plastic and lighted 
by a six-watt fluorescent tube mounted 
in* a special fixture, the new roller 
illuminates the stencil from beneath, so 
that each letter becomes easily visible as 
it is out. According to the manufacturer, 
the roller will last for the life of the 
machine, maintaining its original smooth 
surface indefinitely, since the type cannot 
indent the plastic—a fact that also makes 
it possible to type large numbers of 
regular carbon copies. 

PRISMATIC GLASS AND OPAL SHADES 

As a result of inquiries instituted, it 
has been established that prismatic glass 
and opal shades for use aboard ships can 
be manufactured in India. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
Supply Department for orders to be placed 
by the shipbuilding firms for their 
manufacture. 

RADIO ENGINEERING 

The Government of Bengal have created 
two soboiarsbips to be awarded this year 
for training Bengs^eeb in Radio Engineer¬ 
ing . at the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore. The BoholarsbipB are valued 
at* Hi, i5 eaoh per month and one of 
them is reserved for a Bengalee MuBlim. 


FILM WORLD 


FILM CHAMBER’S DEMANDS 

A deputation of the South Indian 
Film Chamber of Commerce waited on 
Mr. J. F. Sheeby, Member, Central Board 
of Revenue, Government of India, on 
Thursday July 17, in the office of the 
Commissioner for Income-tax, Madras. 

The deputationists explained to the 
Member the difficulties experienced by 
film producers, distributors and exhibitors 
in respect of the present method of assess¬ 
ment of income-tax on films and requested 
him to introduce such rules of assessment 
as may least affect their interests. 

In the matter of depreciation on the 
written down value allowed in case of 
articles used for picture production and 
exhibition, the deputationists asked for 
allowance of a higher percentage than 
what is being obtained now. 

Thirdly, they requested that Qoyernment 
may be pleased to exempt from income- 
tax contributions made in aid of tbq 
war fond. 

Mr. Sheeby gave a patient bearing 
to deputationists and promised to give 
his consideration to the representation 
made. 

AUXILIARY OF FILM ADVISORY BOARD 

An Auxiliary of the Film Advisory 
Board has been set up, says a Press 
Note, with effect from April 1. 1941. Its 
fonotione will be : 

1. In co-operation with the Film 

Advisory Board to receive and distribute 
within Bengal and such other areas 
as may he allotted to it films of all 
kinds produced by or on behalf of the 
Film Advisory Board; and 

2. by arrangement with the Film 

Advisory Board to make suitable for 
exhibition in its area films produced by 
the Film Advisory Board. 

The headquarters of the Auxiliary will 
be at Calcutta. 

AMERICAN FD.M POLL 

After an absence of two years from 
screen, Katharine. Hepburn has won 
the award of the New York Film Critics 
for 1940’8 Best Screen PerformaDoe*-^woii 
it as a result of her work in ^ She 
Philadelphia Story’. _ 
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TEA CABS IN THE DBSBBT 

A slogan in this war is ** Wherever 
there are troops there are tea cars”. 
Today a fleet of more than 400 of these 
tea oars cover the whole of Britain. 
There are several serving in Iceland. 
When the B. E. P. was in France, there 
were tea cars everyvvhere and since the 
war has flared up in Egypt’s Western 
Desert, they have been hard at it behind 
the fighting lines. A Y. M. C. A. worker, 
who was one of the first to reach the 
desert area with a tea car, wrote as 
follows: Specially equipped for desert 

service, the tea cars were given an 
amazing welcome wherever they went. I 
never imagined that a cup of tea could 
be so reviving until, in broiling heat and 
with my throat full of sand, I drank a 
toast to victory with the Colonial troops." 

MOTORING ON BAD ROADS 

Madras Presidency stands first as far 
as bad roads are oonoerned. 

This unenviable tribute was paid to our 
roads by Mr. Sushil Cb. Ghose, an 
Engineer of the Calcutta Corporation, who 
has just completed an All-India tour in 
his self-driven car. He covered 6,480 miles 
and travelled practically whole of India 
excepting North-West India within two 
pionths. 

In an interview to the Calcutta Municipal 
Gazette, Mr. Ghose said the roads in 
India outside Behar and U. P. were not 
generally suitable for motoring. The 
Agra-Bombay Trunk Boad and the roads 
from Bombay to Bangalore were awful. 

LIGHT CAR 

America made another entry into the 
light car field when it was recently 
announced that the Crosmobile will be 
marketed soon in all important overseas 
countries. Although the car is new as 
regards export, its manufacturer has an 
accepted name among importers of American 
merohandiBe. It is built by a division of 
the Crosley Corporation of Cinoinnati, 
U. S. A., whose Crosley radios and Shelvador 
refrigerators have been sold on a world-wide 
scale for many years. Several changes 
have been made in the design and 
appearance of the car since it was first 
introduced on the American market. It 
li the lightest oar otered by an American 
manufacturer. 
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AEROPLANES IN ANCIENT INDIA 

In the Modern Review Mr. T. V..Subrah¬ 
manyan writes that aeroplanes which were 
then known as Vimanas did exist in Ancient 
India. The writer gives some instances 
which are interesting: 

la the Ramayana, the Rakthasa king of Isaoka, 
Ceyloa, Ravana, ia said to have posseaaad a 
beautiful vimana by name Fuahpaka. It is in 
this vimana that ha carried away Sita, when on 
the way he had to enoouoter in the sky with 
the mighty vulture, Jatayu. It ia in the same 
vehicle that Sri Rama returned from Ceylon to 
Ayodhya (Uudh) after alayiog Havana in a 
battle. It is said that the Fushnaka {mmana) 
carried back not only Sri Rama ana his wife but 
ths whole of the Vaaara army. Think of its 
carrying capacity. 

In the Mahabharata there are frequent references 
to hordes of aeroplanes clouding the sky and 
watching the battles and fights below on the 
terra fima. There are no records, however, to 
show that these aeroplanes were employed for 
raiding or bombarding; they were simply pleasure’ 
cruisers of the sir. 

In the same work there is an interesting 
anecdote of a Gandharva (suTOrman) oarryiog 
away as captives all the Durvodhanaites (Hundred 
Frinoes) in his vimana. On his way through air 
the captives cried out for refuge and hearing 
their oriee, Arjuna, the famous archer, is said to 
have stopped the course of the vimana with a 
single arrow. 

The beauty with regard to this vimana 
is that with the hit of the arrow it did 
not fall to the ground, as modern ones 
do, but only ceased to proceed further. 

In the Bhagavata also there are many 
descriptions of vimanas and fiying chariots. 
All are known for their great speed and 
carrying capacity. 

BRITAIN’S GROWING AIR STRENGTH 

The British Air Minister, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, described in a speech recently how 
Britain's air strength was being constantly 
built up. 

He said that the number of Air Training 
Corps units formed now amounted to 
1,840, with a total strength of 190,000 
cadets. There were about 5,000 oommis- 
sioued men accepted for service and 
740 nnits bad been affiliated to B. A. F. 
stations. 

SELECTION OF AIR FILOTS 

The Nawab of Chhatari is appointed 
Chairman of the Committee for the 
selection of pilots for the Indian Air 
Force and Civil Aviation training sobecne^ 
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HOSIERY INDUSTRY IN U. P. 

The ‘development of the hoBiery indostry 
in the United Provinoes is set out at 
length in a survey issued by the lodastries 
and Commerce Department. The industry 
oconpies quite an important place in the 
economic life of the province as, besides 
giving employment to a large number of 
workers, it consumes 1,698,000 lbs. of 
yarn valued at Rs. 11,20,000 and the 
value of goods produced exceeds Rs. 20 lakhs 
in a year. 

AIR-RAID SUITS OF FIRE-PROOF CLOTH 

New York style experts are turning 
from spring fashions to air-raid clothes. 
The latest creations have pointed hoods 
to protect the face and are made of 
fire-proof olbth. For protection against 
shrapnel fragments, plates of one quarter 
inch thick plastic can be slipped into 
pockets in the lining to cover the chest, 
back, and mid-section. The plastic plates 
weigh about fifteen pounds as compared 
to fifty pounds for kn equivalent protec¬ 
tion of metal. The suits are loose-fitting 
and 'designed for warmth. 

SUGAR REFINING FACTORIES 

Sugar refined from gur in India during 
1941 is estimated to be 42,700 tons as 
against the actual production of 29,600 tons 
in 1940. The number of factories refining 
gur is estimated to be 10. The quantity 
of gur melted is estimated at 78,700 
tons against the actual figure of 50,800 
tons in the previous year. The percent¬ 
age recoveries of sugar and molasses are 
estimated to be 57'94 and 82'15 
respectively, as against the actual 
recoveries of 68‘26 and 81'10 in the 
previous year, 

ANTI-GAS FABRICS 

^nti-gas fabrics made from indigenoos 
materials at the Alipore Government Test 
Honse have in some respects been proved 
to be better than imported ones. These 
are mnoh cheaper than the latter which 
cost Rs. 2-4 per yard. The oil skin 
industry, oil cloth and resin-pregnated 
cloth industries are likely to be developed 
In this oouptry as a result of these new 
formulae of proofing being made public. 
An order has already been received for 


CANAL WATER FOR IRRIGATION 

The Government of C. P. has issued a 
Press Note impressing upon the public 
need for economy in the use of watef 
from the Mahanadi. and Tandula canals, 
in the course of which it says: 

During the last ten years, when the 
average area under agreement under the 
Mahanadi and Tandula canals was only 
2,00,148 acres, water was let out accord¬ 
ing to the full extent demanded by the 
cultivators without considering whether so 
much was really necessary as the supply 
of water available was always greatly in 
excess of the demand. Owing to the 
prolonged drought from the end of August 
to the middle of October, 1940, and the 
drastic reduction in the water rate for 
the irrigation of rice, the area under 
agreement has now gone up from 2,18,847 
acres to 8,45,942 acres. 

DAIRY INDUSTRY IN INDIA 

Substantial increase in the agricultural 
and dairy production of the Farms, a 
satisfactory number of students attending 
the courses started at the Institute, an 
increase in the volume of research in 
dairying and dairy technology and im¬ 
provements in the milking stock of the 
Institute are some of the features of 
the Annual Report of the Imperial Dairy 
Department for the year ending June 
1940. The Report deals with the activi¬ 
ties of the offices of the Director of 
Dairy Research and of the Imperial 
Dairy Expert, and of the Imperial Dairy 
Institute, Bangalore, and the Milk Depot, 
Wellington. 

BURMA LAND PURCHASE ACT 

The Burma Land Purchase Act. as 
recently passed by the Burma Legislature, 
has received the Governor’s ^Cssent. 

Introduced by U Saw, the then ^l'orest 
Minister and now Chief Minister, nearly 
two years ago, the Act, which provides 
for compulsory purchase of agricultural 
land for distribution among landless 
peasants provoked considerable agitation 
in Indian oiroles. 

The Purchase' Act, the Tenancy Act 
and the Land Alienation Act are regarded 
as the three chief land legislations in' 
Boyma .separati on ._^ _ 




The ooDstitation of an anti^Fasoist 
All-India Trade anion oounoil to assist 
the world demooratio alliance against 
Fasoism and achieve effective and 
oonsoious participation of workers in war 
efforts in this country was decided upon 
at a conference recently. 

Among t^e anions represented were the 
B. B. and @.1$ Railway Workers' Union, 
the G. 1. P. Bailwaytnen’s Union, the Dock 
Workers’ Union, the Parsi Textile Union, 
the Mint Workers' Union and the 
Municipal Workers’ Union. 

The Conference passed a resolution 
constituting themselves into a provincial 
committee to work to achieve the above 


A deputation of Indian Cbristiii.ns led 
by Eunwar Sir Maharaj Singh and 
consisting of the Lord Bishop of Lahore, 
DeWen Bahadur S. P. Singh, Registrar, 
Punjab University, Prof, Ahmed Shah, 
M.L.C. (U; P.), and Mr. B. L. Rallta 
Ram, General Secretary, All-India Council 
of Indian Christians, waited on General 
A. B. Haig, Adjutant-General in India 
at Simla and emphasised the urgent 
necessity of recruitment of an Indian 
Christian Regiment in the regular army 
on an All-India basis. General Haig gave 
a most sympathetic bearing to the 
deputation. 

INDIAN SHOE-MAKINQ 


objects. 

INCREASE IN JUTE MILL WORKERS’ WAGES 
It is announced that the I. J. M. A. 
Committee have unanimously decided to 
recommend to members that for the month 
of June and until further notice, an 
allowance of one rupee per month should 
be given to all jute mill workers, irrespec¬ 
tive of wAges earned. This is the second 
increment that has been given to the 
workers since the outbreak of the war, an 
increase of 10 per cent, in wages having 
been granted in November, -1989. It is 
estimated that the new allowance will 


“Evolution of Indian Shoemaking” by 
Mr. John F. Bartos, Managing-Director, 
Bata Shoe Company, India, gives a record 
of the progress of the industry from the 
ancient times to this day. The brochure, 
which is very well illustrated, shows the 
marvellous progress made in this industry 
by the world’s leading manufacturing firm 
in shoe-making. As one goes through its 
pages, it looks as if every one in India 
will in a short time be provided with a 
footwear at a cheap cost. 

PRAISE FOR INDIAN TROOPS 


cost the mills about three lakhs of rupees 
per month. 

WAGE INCREASE 

The Management of the Madura Mills at 
Madura, Ambasamudram and Tutioorin, have 
granted a wage increase whicfa may be 
revoked in bad times, of one rupee monthly 
for adult workers and eight annas for half- 
timers with effect from July 1. 

They ba^e also resumed payment from 
July 1, of Rs. 10.000 monthly to the Mills 
Workers' Co-operative Stores, Madura 
Bs. fi.OOO; Ambasamudram Rs. 8,000 and 
Tuticorin Rs. 2,000 to be continued so 
long as the need exists. 

HILL STRIKE IN CALCUTTA 

Following the extension of the system 
of checking work, about 12,000 workers of 
the AnglOtlftdla group of four mills in 
Jagwtdal within the Barrackpore sub- 
division in 24-Pargana8 struck work on the 
a fternoon of July 16, 

iinriimiippiunni-. ■ 


General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson 
commanding the troops in Palestine 
and Syria has sent word to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the Middle East, 
General Sir Claude Auchinleck, especially 
commanding the work of the Jammu 
and Kashmir Mountain Artillery, Indian 
States forces, in the battle for Damascns. 

This artillery oompany has already done 
sterling work in the East African campaign, 
partioularly at Cheren. 

STRIKES IN AMERICA 

The frequent strikes in American factories 
handling large defence orders have been 
a pnzzle to many people. Pjresident 
Roosevelt is determined to put Si stop to 
them. The American Benste has already 
approved of legislation authorising the 
President to seize defence plants in 
oases of threatened failure of produotipp. 
Ip one case, the President asked 
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THE JAPANESE MENA 



By Mb. H. S. TOWN 


J APAN today is Headline News and 
before these words are published, 
Japan's foreign policy and actions may well 
be the most important news of the day. 

The present war has shewn how quickly 
the international scene may change. 
Treaties of Friendship, Non-aggression Pacts, 
Mutual Assistance Assurances mean nothing 
when one of the parties is a member of the 
Axis and are lightly entered into and as 
lightly discarded. 

The friendship between the British 
Commonwealth and Japan has been broken 
and oor once strong ally is now a potential 
enemy. What has happened to cause this 
change ? Why has Japan chosen to give 
up her friendship with Democracies and 
transfer it to a Despotic Power ? To answer 
these questions, we have to go haok some 
half a oentury or more. 

Fifty years ago, Japan was steeped in 
Fdndalisin and had little Interest in the 
outside woHd. In 1895, Japan went to war 
with China, but though vioterioos Japan 
gained very little other than the island of 
Formosa and aome experienoe. Her viotory, 
however,* enhanoed the prestige of her War 
Lords. The Military virtnes have always 
, been held in high esteeih in Japan and 
when the already high standing of the 
Mitlitarfr Chiefs in 1995 whs still further 


heightened by the victories of the Basso* 
Japanese War, the Military Party rose to 
a position from which it has never been 
dislodged. 

Japan was an original member of the 
League of Nations, but her subsequent 
behaviour has shewn that she wah never 
a real supporter of the aims of that body 
and was only a member for her own endi. 
She is one of the three conntries of this 
world who have thrown the eeonomio hasis 
of life and have plunged the world rinto 
an abyss of armaments and has done this 
within 17 years of having ratified an 
agreement that the maintenance of peaoe 
required a redaction in national armaipente. 

The agreement to reduce armaments was 
ooDSoientiously carried out by a few greet 
powers who, by so doing,' found themsislvee 
nnable to bring sufficient pressure on 
Japan to check her attack on China. 

China possesses many raw materials 
eesential to Japan’s industriaf expaneion. 
The control of these raw material' wae 
coveted by Japan* hut she failed to obtain 
this control by peaoefnl means. There 
was internal strife in China, and Japen 
grasped what she thought was a fhmr- 
Able opportunity mA ohanged her pioihey 
towarde China from one of negotielien to 
one of aggression. In 19B7. she annoUiioil 
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to the World that she would destroy the 
main forces of China in three weeks. 
More than four years have passed and 
"Japan is still seeking to do what she 
boasted would take three weeks. 

War had now come to Japan, and as 
in all oountriea at war, the normal 
constitution has been subordinated to 
the one aim of gaining a victory over 
the enemy. 

Generals, Admirals and Air Chiefs, 
however brilliant themselves, study with 
critical eye the technique of the successful 
Soldiers, Sailors or Airmen of other 
countries and the Japanese Military Chiefs 
have been no exception to this. They 
have adopted the Nazi methods of ruthless 
bombing of the civilian population in 
order to shake the * morale of the Chinese. 
They have failed in this but still continue 
to bomb pitilessly, and should her war 
extend to other spheres it is certain 
Japan would attack civilian as well as 
military objects. 

Realizing that Britain had been unable 
effectively to check her aggression in 
China, the War Lords of Japan became 
more certain of their power and when 
they saw the success that had attended 
the German Diplomacy of ensuring the 
safety of one flank by a treaty of 
friendship before attacking on the other 
flank they adopted similar ways themselves. 

One of the nightmares that has caused 
constant concern to Japan has been 
the possibility of Russian influence in 
China becoming so strong that her own 
influence might wane. Since the war or 
as the Japanese prefer to call it the 
"incident" with China. Japan has feared 
a situation in which Russia actively and 
openly supported China. Japan bad 


absorbed all the Nazi talk of " living 
space ", " destiny " and " new order " and 
decided to apply such slogans to herself, 
France was crippled and her possessions 
in Asia looked an easy prey but the 
fear of Russia held Japan back. This 
fear had to be removed, so Japan’s 
Minister tried to secure his country by 
a treaty with Russia. Having secured 
this, Japan began to talk loudly about 
having a ' Mission ’ in Asia, about a 
" new order" and other duties in the 
same way as Germany does in respect 
of Europe. 

Germany’s unprovoked attack on Russia 
must have been very disquietening to the 
saner elements in Japan, but the War 
Lords were in the saddle and they had 
no intention of being checked. The U. S. A. 
and Great Britain gave serious warnings, 
but Japan chose to ignore them and 
under cover of a specious agreement has 
occupied those parts of Indo-China which 
she considers of strategic importance. 
This act of aggression seems to have 
been successful and Japan is now aiming 
at other advances. Will she make 
demands on Thailand or seize some other 
point in the Paoiflc and what is her 
ultimate aim ? The answer to these 
questions is that if Japan thinks she 
can extend her grip on the Pacific, she 
will. If she thinks she can seize Thai¬ 
land successfully, she will. If she thinks 
she can successfully attack Burma, she 
will. As with Germany so with Japan— 
there are no bounds to her ambijjjlon, 
there are no methods too terrible in 
their result that she will not nse to gain 
her end. There is in short but one 
thing that checks Japan—the combined 
strength of the British Oommonwealth 
and the United States of America, 




Bat -^hat has all this to do with 
India? ' As long as Japan remains east 
of Singapore, why should we worry about 
her ? Surely we can start worrying if 
Japan threatens Singapore, so why worry 
before ? These and similar questions are 
not uncommon and as they are asked by 
men of education, they call for consideration. 

Were we in India certain beyond the 
possibility of error that Japan would 
never seek to extend her influence other 
than by the expressed will of those 
concerned, we might be content to rely on 
negotiation in our dealings with Japan. 

Indian and British troops are in Malaya, 
and the British Fleet has strong detach¬ 
ments in Singapore, not as has been 
suggested to threaten Japan but to ensure 
the safety of India. 

The Germans intrigued in Iraq and in 
Iran, with the one aim of securing bases 
from which to attack India, and Japan 
has intrigued with Berlin to ensure that 
Vichy gave her strategic points in Indo- 
Ghina from which she can, if favourable 
opportunity arises, attack the outposts 
of India. 

Let there be no doubt in anyone’s mind 
Japan is not so interested in the Southern 
Paciflc as she is in India. 


India is a country rich in raw materials 
and to gain possession of India is a 
dream of many a Japanese soldier and 
statesman. 

Her success in Indo-China may well be 
the prelude to an attack of Thailand—a 
country which however valiantly she may 
fight, will be quite unable to check unaided 
any large scale attack by a highly 
organised army, and we may be sure 
Japan, if she dares aggression, will do so 
with all the technique of the German 
Blitzkrieg. 

Japan has so far held her band in 
regard to Thailand. This may be, because 
she is not ready to attack or because she 
fears the joint power of the U. S. A. and 
the British forces in Malaya, but whatever 
the cause, we in India must not for one 
moment relax our preparedness. 

The Japanese menace to India is today 
very real, because to the Japanese India 
appears disunited but the menace will 
fade away and disappear if the political 
parties in India will, for the present at 
least, forget their individual identities and 
accept this war as their own and put 
their whole strength into winning it. By 
so doing, they can save thousands of lives 
and release millions of the peoples of this 
world from slavery under the Nazi heel. 


THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION 

By Mk. S. SATYAMURTHY 


I am very glad to have the opportunity 
of stating my views on the present 
political * situation in India to the readers 
of the Indian Review among whom I 
am sure 'are men of different political 
views. The British Government have 
taken the constitutional line of saying 
that if the Indians Pr^l^Qt an agreed 


constitution, they will accept same, subject, 
of course, to their obligations. I venture 
to say that this is merely lip homage 
to democracy; for, so long as the British 
Government do not withdraw the poison 
of separate electorates from the body 
politic of India and substitute joint 
electorates therefor to all legislatures, 
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know, none better, that Indians are not 
likely to agree. 

Bat that is only part of the truth. 
This statement of theirs is also a challenge 
to us. We on our side must leave no 
stone unturned to bring about a united 
demand. I agree Mr. Jinnah’s demand 
for Pakistan is incompatible with the 
continued existence of India as a self- 
respecting political entity. But recent 
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events convince me that Mr. Jinnah is, 
perhaps, over-reaching himself. Even 
Col. Amery and Mr. Winston Churchill 
may find it difficult to tolerate Mr. Jinnah 
much longer. 

Writing as a humble Congressman, 
I suggest that the needs of the situation 
are three in number: (l) Mahatma Gandhi, 
in view of. his public statement that he 
has no desire by his Satyagraha movement 
to embarrass the British Government in 
in its life and death struggle, and in 
view of the nature and the limitations 
of the movement, should be given the 
right to conduct the movement in the 
manner he considers best and as long as 
he considers best. The Government, in 
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view of their latest communique on the 
subject and in view of Col. Amery’s 
statement in the House of Commons on 
the action of the Muslim League Premiers 
joining the National Defence Council, 
cannot deny Mahatma Gandbiji the right 
to carry on this movement in vindication 
of the principle of Non-violence as the 
ultimate solvent of human ills—a principle 
which even Mr. Winston Churchill and 
President Roosevelt have now accepted 
it—unless the Government take the view 
that the Congress can never do right 
and the Muslim League can never do 
wrong. I, therefore, hope that all sound 
public opinion in the country will 
support the suggestion of mine. I have 
no doubt in my own mind that once 
the Government accept this suggestion, 
Mahatma Gandhi will respond more than 
generous; (2) I am clearly of the opinion 
that Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 
should he persuaded by the public opinion 
of the millions of electors concerned 
to allow Congress Ministries to function 
once again in the Provinces. There can 
he no question of Congress Ministries 
functioning without the approval or at 
least the blessing of Mahatma Gandhi. 
There is no question naturally again of 
Congress Ministries functioning without 
the approval of the Congress. 

I have reason to believe that the 
British Government have made up their 
mind not to allow Congressmen to come 
back to power. That is why they have 
recently amended the Government of 
India Act, permitting Governors to shut 
up provincial legislatures and to put off 
elections till the completion of a year 
after the war. This is most undemocratic 
amendment. 1 am surprised that the 
British Parliament fighting for Democracy 
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did this andemooratio thiag in the case 
of India.- 

When I, therefore, advocate acceptance 
of office by Congressmen, it is not as if 
office is waiting for them round the 
corner. We have to fight with the 
support of the electors for the rights 
of democracy not being trampled upon by 
the very Government which is fighting 
for democracy. That is why it appeals 
to my fighting instinct. 

I want this acceptance of office also in 
the very critical times ahead of us at 
least to preserve internal order and 
communal peace. Only popular Govern¬ 
ments can do it. The Bombay and the 
Bihar Advisers have proved that. They 
cannot do it. (3) The most important need 
of the hour is to bring about communal 
understanding and unity. I strongly 


believe that after the resignation of 
Congress Ministries, the communal situa¬ 
tion has become much worse and 
Pakistan has reared its ugly head in all 
its ugliness. If Congress Governments 
function in the majority of the provinces, 
the Bengal and the Punjab Governments 
will also join them in bringing about 
communal understanding in their interest. 
With these eleven provincial Govern¬ 
ments functioning together, I have every 
confidence that the demand for a National 
Government at the centre will have 
to be conceded by the British Govern¬ 
ment. While they may get their pound 
of. flesh in respect of their war effort, 
they cannot get the spontaneous and the 
enthusiastic co-operation of the provincial 
Governments and of the electorates and. 
of the public behind them unless their 
hearts are roused. 


THE DANGER TO INDIA 

By Mr. C. JINARAJADASA 


S O many of the leading minds of 
India have been so immersed for 
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mouths in the problem of Indian 
Nationalism that there seems to be little 


realization that if, owing to their non- 
co-operation with Britain, Germany wins, 
there will he neither India nor Indian 
Nationalism. All the discussions regarding 
Executive Councils, Constitutions, the 
devolution of power, etc., are urgent 
problems from one angle, but not the most 
urgent problem which faces India. It is 
the very existence of India as a civilization 
that is in jeopardy to-day. Since the 
year 1935 (though the era had begun 
earlier), a wave of darkness has slowly 
spread from Germany extinguishing the 
spiritual life of people after people. 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Norway, Belgium, 
France, Holland, Tugoslavia and Greece 
have lost their nationhood. Practically 
the same destiny has overtaken Hungary, 
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Rumania and Bulgaria. It is this wave 
of darkness that has definitely been 
aiming to engulf India also from the 
West by the Axis Powers and from the 
East by Japan. 

The following two quotations from 
Japanese writers give a clear indication 
of what thousands of the military and 
naval leaders in Japan have been dream¬ 
ing of for many years. Thus, Mr. Chonosuke 
Yada, Director of the Japan-Siam Society, 
in 1985, said: 

The world situation is constantly changing 
It is highly questionable how long the Netherlands 
can retain her territories in the East Indies, 
which are more than sixty times as large as her 
homeland and continue to exploit them to her 
advantage. It is also uncertain how long India 
will remain a British possession. When we take 
account of these facts, we are convinced that 
Japan must make her way southward. She must 
make her way southward immediately, for there 
is no time to be lost. 

More significant still is the following 
from Professor Chikao Fujisawa’s book 
" Japanese Oriental Philosophy " ; 

The (Japanese) Emperor as the Sage-King would 
think it his sacred duty to love and protect not 
only the people of this land, but also those alien 
peoples who are suffering from misgovernment and 
privations. It must be recalled that the Sage-King 
is answerable in person for the pacification on the 
entire Under-Heaven, which is the ancient name 
for the whole world; consequently his moral and 
political influence ought to make itself strongly 
felt through the length and breadth of the earth. 
Should any unlawful element dare to obstruct in 
one way or another the noble activities of the 
Sage-King, he would be permitted to appeal to 
force} but this may be justified only when he 

acts strictly on behalf of Heaven. This firm 

belief in our holy State mission moved Japan to 
assist Mr. Henry Pu Yi to found the new state 
of Maoohoukuo, which will faithfully follow the way 
of the Sage-King. . . . Nippon’s national flag is an 
ensign of ‘red heart’, or fiery sincerity. It alludes 
to the heavenly mission of Japan to tranquillize 
the whole worid. 


This wave of darkoess will engulf India 
unless it is resisted by the forces of the 
British Commonwealth. India alone cannot 
do it. Whether India oo-operates with 
Britain or not has become a vital problem 
within the last few days. Japan is now 
at Saigon in Indo-China. For aeroplanes 
Saigon is four hundred miles from 
Singapore. Though Japan has not the 
fastest aeroplanes being built, the trip for 
a bomber can now be made in two 
hours. There are in Malaya three-fourths 
of a million of Indians. Yet in spite of the 
fact that the danger to India was never 
so great in several thousands of years of 
her past as today, there is no realisation 
of fuudamental values to things in politios 
in this year 1941. 

For one thousand eight hundred years 
the Light which India has given to the 
far-eastern peoples of Asia has shone from 
Saranath to Tokyo, from Benares to ^ali. 
But those peoples are beginning to realize 
that India is a land with a message 
which helped the past, but no longer helps 
the present. To use an American collo¬ 
quialism, India is a “has been”. Can this 
be changed so that once again from 
Saranath to Tokyo, from Benares to Bali, 
strength, light and peace go forth from 
India? This can happen once again, but 
only if India chooses the destiny which 
Britain has chosen of *' blood, toil, tears 
and sweat, and takes upon herself to help 
mankind in this grave crisis. If she helps, 
then all is well with India's future. If 
she does not, then the world's historian 
will torn over the page of India's history 
with one word, “ Finis ”. As said the sage 
of old, there is only one message for India 
today; “ Na-anyab pantbah vidyate 'yanaya" 

“ There is no other path to go.'' Will 
her leaders see that Path or be blind to 
it? Who can tell? 




THE INDO-BURMA AGREEMENT 

-; 0 :- 


E ver since the signing of the Indo-Barma 
Immigration Agreement, the volnme 
of opposition to its terms has become more 
and more pronounced. Every political or 
commercial organisation in the country 
has given expression to its feelings of 
indignation against the undeserved slur 
oast upon our countrymen. There have 
been innumerable public protests against 
its discriminatory terms. 

The Muslim League Executive which met 
the other day at Bombay condemned the 
agreement 

ooaoluded without oousulting the Indian Legis- 
laturc or the Provincial Governmenta concerned and 
other responsible public opinion in the country with 
the result that the vital economic interests of India 
in general and the trading interests and civic rights 
'of-the Muslim community in particular, enjoyed 
by them for over a century, have been sacrificed and 
irreparably damaged. 

TTic Working Committee farther urged the 
Governor-General and the Secretary of State 
for India 

not to ratify the aforesaid Agreement and thus 
remove the serious discontent which it has caused in 
all Indian trading circles and the offence it has 
given to the self-respect of the peoples of India. 

Apart from the many telegrams addressed 
to the authorities to modify the Agree¬ 
ment suitably, a cogent and well reasoned 
memorial has been submitted to the 
Viceroy, calling attention to the offensive 
nature of the Agreement and the obvious 
disabilities it imposes on Indians and 
praying for the suspension of its operation 
till such modifications are incorporated in 
the Agreement in the light of public 
criticism. - 

. The Agreement, as the memorialists 
point ont, amounts in important particulars 
to A surrender of the just claims of 


Indians who are residents in, or have 
business conneotioDs with, Burma and our 
property there. Little need be said of 
the religious and cultural contact between 
Burma and India which is a matter 
of ordinary history. It dates from many 
centuries past. But it is common 
knowledge that Indians, especially the 
Nattukottai Chettiars of South India, have 
enormous business interests in Burma, 
which are now put in imminent jeopardy 
by the Agreement. 

Apart from banking and money-lending 
operations, Indian land-owners pay nearly a 
crore of rupees as land revenue in Burma. 
The continuity of such work necessitates 
a continuity in personnel which is now 
sought to be made impossible by the 
extraordinary restrictions on immigrants. 

The elaborate system of passports and visas seems 
designed not to control the inflow of undesirable 
persons of an excess quantity of unskilled labourers. 
They have every appearance of being designed not 
only to prevent Indian immigration but to drive out 
of the country thousands of Indians who have 
carried on business in Burma for generations, acquired 
property and to all intents and purposes become 
as good as domiciled Burmans. 

The Agreement thus seeks to lay the 
axe at the very foundation of Indian 
business in Burma, At the time of 
the Bound Table Conference and at 
the passing of the Government of 
Burma Act, assurances were ' given by 
responsible authorities that no improper 
restrictions would be brought against 
Indians entering Burma and that no 
unfair or discriminatory legislation would 
be passed against Indians. The present 
Agreement is a direct negation of that 
assurance that no attempt would be made 
to strike at businessmen and their 
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employees going to Burma as theretofore 
for bosinesB and other purposes. 
The Agreement thns offends against what 
may be “ termed guaranteed rights 

Above all. no time was given to the 
public to examine the terms of the 
Agreement. It was sprung upon an 
unsuspecting public who had hoped that 
the Delegations were meeting for purely 
exploratory talks. The Baxter Report on 
which it was supposed to be based was 
never brought to public notice till after the 
publication of the Agreement itself. Nor 
is there anything in the Baxter recom¬ 
mendations to warrant these extraordinary 
restrictions. 

Here is the fact found by the Commission: 
There is no evidence of any kind to suggest 
that Indians have displaced Barmans from 
employment which they had previously obtained. 
Indian labour in the past has been supplementary 
rather than alternative to Burmese labour. 

The penalising of marriage and the 
literary tests are other unwanted provisions 
which cannot stand examination. Indians 
resent the implied humiliation. 

No wonder that Mahatma has come 
forward with a strong indictment of the 
Agreement, which was evidently hatched 
in a hurry without due consideration. 
Mahatma Gandhiji truly says that Indians 
in Burma and Burmans in India can 
never be foreigners in the same sense as 
people from the West. 

This drastic Agreemeot is an undeserved slur 
both on India and Burma. This Agreement is a 
brutal reminder that both India and Burma are 
under the British heel and that the Government 


of India Act and the Government of Burma 
Act give no real freedom to the ‘reapeotive 
peoples. 

‘‘This Agreement," he says, "must be 
undone inasmuch as it breaks every cannon 
of international propriety." 

It becomes less defensible in that an Indian 
instead of an Englishman was sent to negotiate 
the Agreement. It is an old and familiar triok, 
that of putting up an Indian to perform a 
disagreeable task. Nor is it relevant that the 
Agreement had the approval of local Indian 
opinion. For the Agreement is an insult to the 
whole nation, not merely to the particular 
individuals whose material interests lie in Burma. 
But even if it was relevant, there should be 
evidence to show the volume and character of 
that opinion. 

Gandhiji suggests a way or two out of the 
difficulty in which the Government of India 
have placed themselves. One is by way 
of revision, as provided for under Section 18B 
of the Government of Burma Act, of the 
Government of Burma (Immigration) Order, 
1987, which at present regulates Indian 
immigration into Burma. The other is by 
the Burma legislature passing an Immigra¬ 
tion Act, as prescribed, in consultation 
with, and securing the co-operation of, the 
Government of India. Gandhiji suggests 
that the Secretary of State should withhold 
assent to the Agreement in the interest of 
fair play and in fulfilment of obligations 
to India. 

I have DO doubt whatever that the Secretary of 
State for India should not pass the Order-in-CounoU 
aud should withhold the assent to the Agreement. 
Any restriction should be a matter for legislation 
by the Burmese Assembly in consultation with, and 
with the co-operation of, the Government of India. 




RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

By Mr. B. NATESAN 


T AGOBE is dead. In his death we 
have lost, as Mahatma Gandhi has 
truly said, not only the greatest poet of 
the age but an ardent nationalist who 


England three decades ago. The award of 
the Nobel Prize through the accident of 
a Swedish scholar reading bis poems in 
the original Bengali shot him into world 


was also a humanitarian”. Even at a 


repute, which he sustained by a continuous 


time when the world is distracted by stream of writings in prose and verse for 


wars in two conti¬ 
nents, tbe passing of 
tbe great Indian poet 
and teacher has been 
a deeply moving 
event, not only in 
India but in Europe 
and America as well. 
Tagore's outstanding 
position as a world 
figure is borne out 
by tbe cborus of 
tributes from all 
over the world that 
ba\be flooded our 
pr^sB. Tagore, like 
Gandhi, symbolised 
the new spirit of 
India's awakening. 



thirty years. But it 
was the publication 
of Gi t a nj ali in 
English, with its 
Biblical cadence and 
wealth of colour, that 
took the world by 
storm. It opened a 
new heaven and a new 
earth. Nothing like 
it had ever appeared 
since Fitzgerald 
startled the world 
with his " Omar 
Khayyam There 
was something rich 
and strange in tbe 
magic of this exotic 
song, with its wonder* 


He was, in the words 
of Babu Bajendra 
Prasad, 

the great eentinel of 
India whose moral prin* 
ciples stood out uacom-|i^ 
promisingly on all ^ 
occasions. For fifty 
years or more he has 






been a great teacher— 

theGurudeva as he has been lovingly called—of 
Indi& and his burning words have gone straight 
into the hearts of those who have hearkened to 
him. We needed his presence to-day more than 
ever before when the affairs of tbe world are in 
a topsy-turvy condition. 


ful suggestiveness, 
and vivid imagery. 
Critics were thrilled 
by the tender grace of 
these poems in prose. 

Men going home glance 
at me and smile and 
fill me with shame. I 
lit like a beggar maid 
drawing my skirt over 
my face, and when they ask me what it is I want, 

I drop my eyes and answer them not. 

Entering my heart unbidden even os one of 
the common crowd, unknown to me, my king, 
thou didst press the signet of eternity upon 
many a fieetiog moment. 


Though a poet and writer of consider¬ 
able distinotion in Bengal for many 
decades, he was little known to the rest 
of India and was hardly heard of in 


or that mystical piece about children: 
They build their houses with sand and they 
play with empty shells. With withered leaves they 
weave their TOats and smilingly fioat them on 
the vast deep. Children have their play on the 
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Bea>8hore of worlds. They know not how to 
swim, they know not how to cast nets. Pearl tishers 
dive for pearls, merchants sail in their ships 
while children gather pebbles and scatter them 
again. They seek not for hidden treasures, they 
know not how to cast nets 

It was the puissant voice of ancient 
memories and strange dreams that thrilled 
the reading world with the excitement of 
a new enthusiasm. No wonder that 



such excitement could not be lasting. 
And though the beauty of Gitanjali and 
its splendour are in some sense sustained 
in the Gardener and The Crescent Moon, 
there was a distinct reaction as the novelty 
of the thing wore out. As in the case 
of Tennyson, with whom Tagore had many 
thingr in common, Tagore has had his 
waxing and waning phases. But no¬ 
where else in all literature have we such 
an intimate expression of the child mind, 
or the lover as in his poems. His place 
is among the lyrists of all time. Nothing 
in the “Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics" cS<n give us that sense of sponta¬ 
neity and self-surrender, so evident in the 
song sequels of the Gardener ; “ 0 mad 
superbly drunk," or “ None lives for ever, 
brother" or that superb piece with the 
musical refrain ; 

The name of our village is Khanjana, and Aniaoa 
they call our river. 

My name is known to all the village, aud her 
name is Ranjana, 


“ As generations pass, travellers will hum , 
them on the highway and men rowing upon 
rivers. Lovers, while they await one another, 
bhall find in murmuring them this love of 
God, a magic gulf wherein their own more 
bitter passion may bathe and renew its ' 
youth."—(Yeats). And in such vignettes , 
as Upagupta, Sanatan and Satyakama, he 
has shown himself master of an art at once ♦ 
difficult and rare. They are miniatures 
of rounded perfection. Tagore attained \ 
supreme mastery in another art, the Short 
Story, and his Kahuliwala and Hungry 
Stones will rank among the finest of 
contemporary efforts. 

Tagore’s interest in politics was fitful and 
capricious, but on occasions when he felt ’ 
the deeper life of the nation at stake, he did 
not hesitate to come down with the voipe j 
of thunder. The last of such incursions 
was his famous challenge to Miss Eathbone’s I 
open letter. On a previous occasion ‘ too, 
when the Punjab was undergoing the 
humiliations of martial law, he renounced his 
knighthood with an indignant letter to 
Lord Chelmsford: 

The time has come when badges of honour 
make our shame glaring in their incongruous 
context of humiliation, and 1, for my part, wish 
to stand shorn of all special distinction by the 
side of those of my countrymen who, for their 
so-called insignificance, are liable to suffer a 
degradation not fit for human beings. | 

More than everything else, it is as 
poet that Tagore will be remembered for 
all time. “He is in the grand line from 
Valmeeki to Ealidas," said Sir Eadha 
Krisbnan. Tagore lacked the architechnics 
of the great masters but his song, as Sarojini 
Naidu said, “ will remain generation after 
generation as fresh as the first fiowers 
of the spring time and as enchanting as ' 
the music of the moonlit streams." That 
is a fitting tribute from a fellow-poet, 
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Tagore was a patriarob of four score and 
one when he died. His face and demea¬ 
nour were so remarkable that at first 
sight one took the impression of unusual 
dignity and intellectual distinction. It 
was said of Tennyson that " his voice, 
bis gesture and bearing impersonated, so 
to speak, his character and reputation ; 
his appearance fulfilled the common 
expectation (so often disappointed) of 
perceiving at once something singular 
and striking in the presence of a celebrity". 
This was strikingly true of Tagore. We 
are also reminded of Tennyson’s last dirge: 

Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me 


as we remember the beautiful words of 
wisdom and courtesy with which he 
waits for death ; 

I know that the day will come when my sight 
of this earth Shall be lost, and life will take its 
leave in silence drawing the last curtain over 
my eyes. 

Yet stars will watch at night and morning rise 
as before and hours heave l&e sea waves casting 
up pleasures and pains. 

I have got my leave. Bid me farewell, my 
brothers ! I bow to you all and take my departure. 

Here I give back the keys of my door, and 
I give up all claims to my house. I only ask for 
last kind word from you. 

We were neighbours for long, but I received 
more than I could give. Now the day has dawned 
and the lamp that lit my dark corner is out. A 
Summons has come and I am ready for my journey. 


HINDU MARRIAGE LAW REFORM 

By Mr. K. B. GAJENDRAGADKAR. B.A. (Hons.) LL.B. 


M r. G. V. DESHMUKH of Nagpur has 
introduced " A Bill to remove 
legal disabilities under Hindu Law in 
respect of marriage between Hindus" 
(L. A. Bill No. 6 of 1941). The main 
clause of the Bill is : Notwithstanding any 
custom, rule or interpretation of the 
Hindu Law, a marriage which is other¬ 
wise valid, shall not be invalid because 
(a) it is between Hindus belonging to 
the same Gotra or Pravara; or {h) it is 
between Hindus belonging to different 
sub-divisions of the same caste. This Bill 
in short seeks to remove the prohibition 
of jnarriage amongst the Hindus between 
two persons of the same Gotra and 
between persons belonging to different 
sub-divisions of the same caste. 

On the* motion of Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
the Homn Member, supported by Mr. 
M. 8. Aney, the veteran Sanatanist, this 
Bill is now circulated for public opinion. 


This question of Sagotra Marriages is 
discussed by the present writer in his 
article on “ Sagotra Marriages " published 
in the journal section of the Bombay 
Law Reporter {vide 42 Bombay Law 
Reporter, Journal page 49). 

In that article this question of Sagotra 
marriages is folly considered both from the 
religious and legal aspects quoting elabo¬ 
rate authorities from ancient texts. The 
whole position can be well summarised 
in the following few words:—The present- 
day rule which prohibits marriages between 
persons of the same Gotra was junknown to 
society for a long time. The very conception 
of Gotra as a group of persons connected 
with each other by spiritual or blood 
relationship was unknown in Vedic age. 
The word “ Gotra" occurs in Vedic litera¬ 
ture but it is used there in the sense of 
cow-pen. The prohibition of Sagotra and 
Sapravara marriages does not go back to 
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a period much earlier than 600 B.G. and 
is probably due to the induenoe of a 
cognate custom prevailing amongst non- 
Aryans which interdicted marriages amongst 
worshippers of the same totem. The 
provision first appears in Grihya Sutra 
literature and is subsequently accepted by 
later writers. A Sagotra marriage was 
very seriously viewed by Smriti and 
Nibanda writers who could never think 
of validating it by the theory of the 
factum valet. There is, however, no point 
in continuing this ban now; Gotras were 
originally mere surnames, and members of 
the same Gotra have no real tie of 
consanguinity, and even if we suppose 
that there originally existed such a tie, 
it would be hardly rational or eugenic 
now to prohibit marriages on that account. 
For members of any particular Gotra, 
prohibitions existing to-day are removed by 
hundreds of generations from its original 
founder. 

Whatever may have been the case 
thousands of years ago, when there were 
no means of communication and when 
there were small communities, the prohi¬ 
bition of Sagotra relationship has bad 
some plausibility and real feeling of close 
kinship about it, but now this prohibition 
has become quite meaningless. A man 
from Kashmir may marry a girl from 
Madras and the parents of both may 
have the same Gotra. Granting for argu¬ 
ment that the Gotra sage was a common 
ancestor, one does not know how many 
generations have intervened between the 
most remote ancestors and the intending 
spouses. 

The prohibition based on Gotra is said 
by orthodox people to be prescribed upon 
unseen grounds and so they argue that they 


must be held to be absolute and must not 
admit of any evasion by any one calling 
himself a Vedio Hindu. This argument is 
far-fetched and fallacious. Everybody now 
has given op the ancient cult of Grihya and 
Shroota fires and when hundreds of other 
innovations in ancient practices have been 
accepted without demur, there is hardly any 
justification for sticking to this one remnant 
of ancient practices. As a matter of fact, 
many Brahmins do not remember their 
Gotra or Pravara themselves but have to 
be told by priests what their Gotra and 
Pravaras are. Certain prohibition against 
marriage between Sapinda relationship 
must be respected no doubt on account 
of their universal acceptance. 

The additional clause must be embodied 
in the Bill itself that parties to a marriage 
must not be related to each other within 
the prohibited degree of consanguinity. 
This Bill must not atfect the rule of 
prohibition based upon Sapinda relationship 
between the parties to the marriage. 
Otherwise there would be the absurdity 
of allowing the man to marry his own 
sister!! 

Further it should be noted this will 
only be a permissive measure like the 
Widow He-marriage Act and no compulsion 
would certainly be forced upon anybody. 
The only advantage would be that the field 
for selection of the bride and bridegroom 
will considerably be enlarged and those 
who are inclined to take advaqtage of 
this Bill may do so. 

The other clause in the ' Bill of 
Mr. Deshmukh seeks to remove the ban 
on marriages between persons belonging 
to different sub-divisions of the same 
caste. In the statement of Objects and 
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ReasoDB, Mr. 6. Y. Deshmukh has himself 
stated that there does not appear any 
legal prohibition under the law for 
marriages between sub divisions of the 
same caste. But the general belief prevails 
that such marriages, which are rare, are 
not lawful. One really wonders why 
Mr. Deshmukh should insert this clause 
regarding marriages amongst the sub¬ 
divisions of the same caste, especially when 
he himself thinks that such marriages 
are not prohibited by law. If he really 
and sincerely thinks that positive enact¬ 
ment on this point would certainly dispel 
the general belief that such marriages are 
not lawful, he is utterly mistaken in his 
notion, I must say. No less a veteran 

person than Lokamanya Tilak has advocat¬ 
ed this reform as far back as 1880 

in one of his articles in Kemri on 

“ Eonkanastha, Deshastha and Earbade ” 
[vi^ writings of Lok. B. G. Tilak—4th 
Part, pp. 1-6). In this article he has 
proved citing instances and quotations 
that there is absolutely no prohibition 
for the marriages between persons of the 
sub-castes of the same caste. The 
Peshwas, who were Eonkanasthas, have set 
an example to the common people by 

taking in marriage girls belonging to 
Deshastha and Earbade families—the 
other sub-castes of the Brahmin community. 
Lok. Tilak has strongly advocated and 
urged people to introduce marriages 

amongst persons of the different sub-castes 

0 

in tbe same caste. It is now well established 
beyond doubt that there is absolutely no 
prohibition whatsoever in the ancient 
Dharmasbastra for such marriages. Sixty 
years have now elapsed since Lokamanya 
B. G. Tilak advocated this reform. Still 
the public has not taken to this wholesCme 
reform. Public opinion, which is always 


very conservative, must be educated on a 
large scale. 

There is also no legal prohibition on 
marriages between persons belonging to 
different sub-divisions of the same caste. 
Tbe Privy Council recently in its decision. 
(Gopikrishna vs. Gaggo, 88 B. L. R. 
page 751) has held that marriages between 
persons belonging to the sub-divisions of 
the same Varna as valid and has settled 
once for all the coo diet of judicial 
opinion on this narrow point. In that 
judgment it is stated that the Shastras 
dealing with the Hindu Law of marriage 
do not contain any injunction forbidding 
marriages between persons belonging to 
different divisions of tbe same Varna. 
It is said that marriages between members^ 
of the different sub-castes of the same 
caste do not ordinarily take place. But 
this does not imply that such a marriage 
is interdicted and would, if performed, 
be declared to be invalid. Indeed, there 
is at present a tendency to ignore such 
distinctions if they ever existed. There 
exists no doubt a disinclination to marry 
outside tbe sub-caste inspired probably 
by a social prejudice; but it cannot be 
seriously maintained that there is any 
custom which has acquired the force of 
law. 

It would thus become quite evident 
that this Bill of Mr. Govind V. Deshmukh 
well deserves consideration And should 
receive the unanimous support of all. 
It must be enacted in law at an early date. 
Social reformers should try to educate 
public opinion in this matter and prepare 
the country for this much-needed and long 
overdue reform. 



THE ESSENTIALS OF LEADERSHIP 

By Mr. J. P. GUPTA, b.a., ll.b. 

(Research Scholar) 


I N a critical period such as this, we 
need leaders more than anything else 
as in every relationship of mankind, be 
it business, education, social, political, 
religinus or the like, leaders are needed 
who are qualified to deal with the situa¬ 
tion in order to usher in more advanced 
stage of development and usefulness. The 
vital problem before every group is how to 
make group activity a happy and satisfying 
experience for the people. The present-day 
organisations have such a vast member¬ 
ship that the individual has only impersonal, 
cold and uninspiring tie instead of warm 
feelings of group solidarity, and such imper¬ 
sonality is abhorrent to the very nature 
of human beings. It takes a special effort 
on the part of some one in the organisa¬ 
tion to overcome that feeling and this 
mao is the leader. 

Leadership is a highly imperative duty 
imposed upon human beings; and it 
is possible in every human effort 
which can be translated into an achieve¬ 
ment. Leadership is a process that, 
at its best, moves from a social situation 
of unrest and dissatisfaction to one of 
at least temporary adjustment; or may 
begin in a crisis and disorganisation and 
end in organisation and. reorganisation. 
Sometimes it moves from stagnation to 
disorganisation and then to a new level 
of organisation. The leader is an artist 
working with people in a complex medium. 
“Just as the task of the artist is one 
of organisation of ideas and materials if 
any work of art is to be achieved, so 
with leadership the bringing of human 
desire and energy into organised relations 
beoono'^y a work of high artistryThus 


it is the activity of infiuencing people to 
co-operate towards some goal which they 
come to find desirable and so it implies 
dominant personality traits of one person 
and receptive personality traits of many 
other persons. Lindeman defines the leader 
as “an individual whose rationalisation, 
judgments and feelings are accepted 
(responded to) by the group as bases of 
belief and action 

Every person has a capacity to lead in 
some sphere and to follow in another. 
A person becomes a leader when he acts in a 
superior way in an attack upon or in defence 
of a social value. The acquiring of leader¬ 
ship is a social process involving a number 
of persons in mental contact in which olue 
person assumes a dominance over the other 
persons. For acting in a superior way. 
the qualities of individuality and sociality 
are essential. Individuality refers to those 
distinguishing personality traits which set 
one person of! from another, and sociality 
is composed of those behaviour traits which 
identify one person with another. By 
virtue of bis individuality, a person is able 
to perform in ways different from and 
superior to bis fellows and thus to qualify 
for leadership, but individual differences 
must not be so great as to preclude solidarity 
of purpose. Moreover, superior individuality 
must be expressed in directions that are 
appreciated by some social group, or its 
possessor will not be accredited as a leader. 

As a result of his sociality, a person 
is able to understand his fellows, to 
perceive their needs and to suggest 
ways and means of leading them oat 
of difficulties. 
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There should be the presence of a 
common cause and the leader should be 
able to see it and unite the followers 
to follow his lead. There should be a 
will to lead, i.e,, an interest in the cause 
and a consequent willingness to accept 
the responsibilities which its service 
entails. Every member should be fitted 
to the propaganda. For this the leader is 
required to possess outstanding ability in 
the special sphere, i.e., specialisation in 
that field. “ The mark of leadership may 
vary from gang to gang. The type of boy 
who can lead one gang may be a failure 
or have a distinctly subordinate role in 
another. The personality of the leader 
is to a large extent a response to the 
personnel of his group, which may vary 
from other groups with regard to age, 
interests, race, nationality, cultural back¬ 
ground and so on.” Some rare courage of 
conviction is also required. The leader 
is to master the conditions in which be is 
placed and not to be mastered by them. 
In other words, he is to drive the 
work and not to be driven by it. 

The leader should possess knowledge 
of. antecedent or background of the people 
ta be served as it is upon these 
backgrounds that the new edifice is to be 
built. He should have foresight with 
wisdom in planning, and must clearly see 
the opposing forces and organise the 
favouring ones. 

Next comes the quality of magnetism, 
which includes the following things ;-~ 

Qood Physi( 2 ue,--A. well proportioned 
physique and features supported by graceful 
movements is an attraction in itself. 
Physique also includes physical and nervous 
energy. 

Enthuaiaam ,—It means keen interest in 
the work which gives energy and pleasing 
atmosphere. 

Sincerity,—It includes honesty, courage 
and whole-hearted activity in helping others. 

The most essential quality for leadership 
is the quality of selfless work. " By the 
test of the generations and centuries, it has 
not been, those who exercised lordship, 
- dictatorship or the domination of human 
force over men, who won the deepest 
allegiance of the people of their day and 
are to-day rememWed with deepest 


gratitude, but rather those who lost them¬ 
selves in great unselfish causes and whose 
controlling ambition was to render the 
maximum helpfulness, especially to those . 
who are in deepest need. Abraham 
Lincoln, through long years of toil and 
conflict, was not thinking of what would 
make him most comfortable, roost welcome 
and most famous, but about bow to put 
an end to slavery and to preserve the 
union." Mahatma Gandhi is a living 
example of this type. 

At this stage it would be worth while 
to distinguish leadership from domination 
as most of the people think them to be 
one and the same thing. Leadership, as 
we have already seen, is the process of 
guidance through co-operation for the 
common end. On the other band, domi¬ 
nation is a process of control in which 
by the forcible assumption of authority 
and the accumulation of prestige, a 
person (through hierarchy of functionaries! 
regulates the activities of others for 
purposes of bis own choosing. 

In leadership, the difference in rank 
between the leader and the followers is 
not emphasised and the relationship 
between them is determined by the 
understanding of the community of ideals 
and not by social position. In other words, 
relationship is based on solidarity of 
purpose. On the other hand, class 
distinction is important in domination. 
The master commands and the subject 
obeys without any rational thinking. The 
relationship in domination is based upon 
command and obedience. 

The leader works patiently for stimulat¬ 
ing growth by bringing people to work 
together for a common end effectively 
and happily, and never aims at immediate 
results; while the dominator wants a 
standard training at the very beginning. 

The leader enlists co-operation by 
pointing to the requirements of a mutually 
desired aim, but the dominator enforces 
arbitrary decision based on his personal 
wish or opinion. 

The leader is always eager to explain 
actions and justify his policy by an appeal 
to facts, while the dominator insists on 
blind obedience. He is apt to resent any 
questioning and oritioUm is impudent. 
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The domiDator regards all gaestioniog as 
dangerous, because the chief element of 
bis effectiveness is secrecy and monopoly 
of information. 

The leader's aim is to liberate human 
energy while the dominator aims to make 
people into automatons and subjects them 
to some one's system of control. 

Leadership is influence and as every 
person exerts influence over others, so to 
some extent be is a leader. See whether 
you are a leader and, if so, to what 
extent. Read the following questions and 
answer them. The greater the number 
of affirmative answers, the nearer you 
are to leadership 

1. Have you a well balanced body? 

2. Did you keep your head in an 

emergency ? 

3. Do you exercise self-control when 

things go wrong? 

4. Are you cheerful and free from 

grouchy spells? 

5. Do you think for yourself? 

6. Do you keep your head in an 

emergency ? 

7. Do you remain calm under 

criticism ? 

8. Do your mates respect you and 

co-operate with you ? 

9. Gan you maintain discipline 

without using the show of 
authority ? 

10. Can you handle a group of dis¬ 

satisfied persons successfully? 

11. Are you a successful peace-maker? 

12. Are yon patient in dealing with 

nervous and hard to please 
l^eople ? 

18. Can you stand being opposed 
without saying things you regret 
later ? 

14. Are the delicate situations ever 

turned over to you to handle? 

15. Do yon make and keep friends 

easily ? 

16. Do yon omit the scolding and 

quarrelling about petty or even 
major mai^rs? 


17. Do you adjust yourself to strangers 

easily ? 

18. Are you free from embarrassment 

before superiors ? 

19. Are your subordinates at ease in 

your presence ? 

20. Can you express your opinions 

without appearing overbearing 
and narrow minded ? 

21. Are you interested in folks? 

22. Have you tact? 

23. Have you a reasonable amount of 

self-confidence? 

24. Have you confidence in your cause ? 

25. Have you the co-operative and not 

the competitive spirit ? 

26. Are you adapted to the group you 

seek to lead ? 

27. Have you steady will ? 

28. Do you have vision, are you 

optimistic, seeing the better order 
coming ? 

29. Have you the power of single 

motive ? 

30. Do you wear the leader's white 

flower of sincere life ? 

31. Are you sometimes alone with 

yourself and God ? 

82. Can you sense yourself as an agent 
of the world purpose? 

Formerly it was thought that leaders are 
born and they are superhuman beings, but 
now we believe that it is a quality which 
is developed in course of time. The leader 
is no longer looked upon as a unique indi¬ 
vidual set apart from humanity by unusual 
personal qualities. The leader in one sphere 
is often a follower in another sphere. 
Experience has shown that leadership can 
be developed by gaining knowledge in the 
following spheres:— 

1. Knowledge of general characteristics 

of human nature. 

2. Self-knowledge of one’s own qualfties. 
8. Grasp of right attitude for dealing 

with people. 

4. Ability to apply this knowledge for 

mobilising the energy, of the 
followers towards the common 
object. 

5. Broadening of total personality. 



WAR AND THE GILT-EDGED SECURITIES 

By Me. C. H. DIVANJI, F.I.S.A. (Ind.) 


T hose who have seen the last war 
and have also watched the prices 
of gilt-edged securities during and after 
the war are in a dilemma at the present 
steadiness in the gilt-edged security prices. 

History, as it is said, always repeats 
itself and if this was true, the securities 
market should be reverse of what it is 
at present. Mr. Lloyd George, in his 
memories of the last war, has very 
pointedly mentioned that one of the many 
follies that Britain committed during the 
last war. was that loans were floated for 
ilnanciog war at a rate higher than that 
which actually prevailed in the market. The 
Government of India had to follow the 
example set by the British Government 
and had also to raise war finances at 
higher rates. 

Fortunately for our country, the British 
Government seemed to have decided to 
finance the present war by raising loans 
at as low rates as possible and consequently 
the Government of India have also been 
following the same policy. 

The first step towards creating the 
confidence of the public in the gilt-edged 
securities that Government of India have 
taken since the war, was the repatriation 
of the Sterling Debt. Though pessimistic 
financiers expected that this repatriation 
of Sterling Debt will rebound adversely 
on the Indian gilt-edged securities, their 
expectations have been falsifled. Since 
then the successful repatriation of Sterling 
Debt amounting to ninety million pounds 
has had, a very healthy and sobering 
effect on. the prioes of the gilt-edged 
securities in India. 

One of the groat factors that has 
helped to keep up the prioes of the 
e9 


gilt-edged securities inspite of the war. is 
the fact that the Government of India 
have practically ceased to increase their 
debts since 1984. The latest figures 
available on this will show: 

Total obligation of Total obligation of 
Qovernment of India Oovenunent of India 
in England and in in England and in 
India in 1934. India m 1941. 


(in crorea of rupees), 
1,223-97. 


(in orores of rupees), 
1,247 15. 


During the period of seven years, the 
debt increased only by Rs. 23’18 crores. 
This policy of the Government created a 
dearth of gilt-edged securities in the 
market. 

The steadiness in the prices was 
further maintained on account of the 
new Insurance Act that came into force 
in 1038 and which compelled all Insurance 
Companies to maintain at least 55 per cent, 
of their funds in the Government 
Securities. Insurance Companies in India 
in the aggregate have been increasing 
their business as well as total funds very 
rapidly and to that extent demand for 
the gilt-edged securities has been increas¬ 
ing every year. It is estimated on an 
average the Trustees of the different 
Trusts required to invest between Rs. 15 
to 20 orores in gilt-edged securities. So 
if we do not take into account the 
demand created by the Insurance Companies 
for the gilt-edged securities, the Trustees 
alone would have required more than 
Rs. 100 orores during the last seven years 
for their investment purposes. Add to 
this more than Rs. 50 crores required 
by different Banks as a second line of 
defence for their resonrces. The total 
demands during the seven years would 
be in the neighbourhood of Rs, 173 orores. 
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If we take this into oonsideratioD, it will 
not be difficult for us to realise why 
the gilt-edged security has been able to 
maintain its prices inspite of the present 
devastating war. 

Inspite of the reverses that the British 
Empire suffered in the capitulation of 
Belginm and France and the withdrawal 
from British Somaliland in Africa, the 
Government of India have been able to 
borrow large amounts from the Indian 
Public at a low rate of 3 per cent, 
taxable interest. We hear statements 
being made regarding higher prices of 
gilt-edged securities that this is due to 
artificial manipulations by the Reserve 
Bank of India. It has been shown that 
whether the Reserve Bank of India 
manipulates or not, the market was bound 
to remain steady in the circumstances 
already stated. Even if the Reserve 
Bank of India had succeeded in maintain¬ 
ing the higher prices by manipulations, 
it is rather a matter of congratulation to 
the authorities as they have been doing 
it with a vision which will act very favour¬ 
ably on the Post-war Reconstruction of 
industries that may follow in India at the 
end of the armed conflict of the world. 
During the last war, the interest rates were 
unduly raised which was a great 

handicap for the industrial reconstruction 
that followed the war, particularly in 
India. Even the industries like iron and 
steel, jute and cotton had to raise 

finance at rates varying from 6 to 9 per cent., 
from the after effects of which the 

industries .had not been able to come out 
easily. If the industries were not compelled 
to raise finance at higher rates, the 

Government may have by now been able 
to get more by way of taxes from those 
industries than what they would actually 
be getting now when, on account of war, 
finances are very badly needed by the 
Government. 

The very fact that in spite of the 
Nazi onBlaoght in Europe and Africa, the 


gilt-edged market has not been affected, 
is sufficient to create a confidence that 
the policy of low interest rates will be 
successfully maintained and stock to by 
the Government. 

The international political situation has 
not affected the gilt-edged market, the 
Indian political situation, however bad it 
may become, will not affect the same, 
and it is not an optimism to say that 
the days of high yield of gilt-edged 
securities have passed and the level at 
which the gilt-edged prices, as at present 
maintained, is to remain for a long time 
to come. 

It is in the interests of the Indian 
industries that this level of prices should 
be maintained, as gilt-edged security 
prices will be one of the chief factors 
in obtaining finance for the Post-war 
reconstruction of industries at rates 
cheaper than what they were after the last 
war. Of course, there is a danger of 
general public diverting their investments 
from gilt-edged to industrial enterprises 
with a view to earn higher rates of interest 
and this may create a bearish effect on 
the gilt-edged securities, but as a safe¬ 
guard against this, the Government has the 
1938 Insurance Act and signs are not 
wanting to show that if necessity arises, 
the Government of India will not hesitate 
to put a special Banking Act on the 
Statute Book, which will compel the 
Banks to invest large amounts of their 
resources in the gilt-edged securities. 

Under the circumstances, only a 
pessimist would say that the gilt-edged 
prices will not be maintained on these 
levels at least during the war. The Post¬ 
war period may lead to lower gilt-edged 
prices and higher prices of industrial 
investments as the result of higher 
rate of interest that the Government 
may be forced to offer on account of 
the heavy burden of war expenses. 'But 
that eventuality will not affect the 
gilt-edged prices in the near future. The 
surmise of higher rate of interest for 
Government finances is based on the fact 
that after the war, India will not be in 
a position to borrow from the London 
Market and funds will have to be raised 
in India only. 



HITLER YOUTH 

By Pbof. P. L. STEPHEN 


“ When thou wert a child and couldst 
hardly walk, 1 have taken thee into the 
arsenal; 1 have there rolled cannon balls 
before thee over iron plates; and I have 
shown thee bright new arms, bayonets and 
sabres; and 1 have pricked the back of my 
hands until the blood came out in many 
places; and I have made thee lick it; and I 
have done the same to thine. Afterwards, 
from thy tenth year. I have mixed gunpowder 
in thy grog ; I have peppered thy peaches; 
1 have poured bilge-water (with a little 
good wholesome tar in it) upon thy 
melons. . . . Nay recollect thee I I have 
myself led thee forth to the window 
when fellows were banged and shot; and 
I have shown thee every day the halves 
and quarters of bodies; and I have sent 
an orderly or chamberlain for the heads; 
and I have pulled the cap up from over 
the eyes; and I have made thee, in 
spite of thee, to look steadfastly upon 
them.”— Landor : Peter the Great to his son. 


T HEj supremo preoccupation of Nazi 
Germany with military preparation for 
world domination is evident even in its 
youth organization. All the world over, 
the aim of youth organizations is to 
foster the naturally noble ideals of 
the young, to encourage their spirit of 
camaraderie and to give them opportu¬ 
nities to enjoy their zest for healthy 
and innocent activities. To the Nazis all 
these serve only for camouflage; their all 
compelling purpose is nope other than 
seething their young in the Nazi ideology 
and Jiraining them to be ])\M soldiers of 
Hitler. 

The first ideal, therefore, placed before 
Hitler youth is Hitler worship. Every 
direction -issued to the young men 
emphasizes * that they should have " one 
thought only: Our Puhrer"; every 

Bpoebh ends with: Our Fuhrer, Adolph 


Hitler I Heil! Heil!! Heil I!!; and many 
a song has for refrain: 

Our livefl and loyalty 

Our Fuhror, are pledged to thee. 

The supremacy of the German race 
over every other in the world, and the 
consequent fitness of Germany ruling the 
world form the next ideal of Hitler Youth. 
For the realization of this ideal, war 
against others and the shedding of blood 
may all be necessary, and the whole 
world may be hurled into suffering and 
ruin. But that could not be helped. 

Though all around in chaoa 
We preaa on, flag unfurled. 

For Germany today is ours, 

Tomorrow the whole world. 

In song after song the Reich poet and 
youth leader, the present Nazi Governor 
of Austria, Baldur von Shiracb, harps on 
fighting and military glory. The world 
at large may talk of disarmament and 
peace, but for the youth of Germany 
war-life is the ideal. 

The old world fears the foul red war 

Its old bones tremble and quake. 

But in Germany 

Forward, Forward, Ring out the bugles 
loud and clear, 

Forward, Forward, Youth has no thought 
of fear. 

Nay, 

When Jewish blood spurts from the knife 

Then everything is fine. 

It is only natural that such ideals 
should be harped upon in Hitler Youth, 
since these are the obsessions of Hitler 
and the formation of Hitler Youth has 
been only to secure bis obsessions now 
and in the future.. 

Quite early in his life, Hitler had 

realized the value of training up the 


E: 
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yonog for his purposes. But it was ouly 
after his triumph of 1988, that Hitler Youth 
began to flourish. Under the Weimar 
republic, the organization had to face 
considerable hardships. But all the well 
known skill of Hitler to work in secret was 
used in its behalf, and in course of time 
it secured the support of the police force 
itself. On many a criminal occasion the 
police actually helped Hitler youth out 
of the scrape. 

After 1933, its progress was amazingly 
rapid until in a short time it embraced 
all the youth of Germany. A number of 
devices helped to effect this. At first it 
was cajolery and conning. Hitler’s, by 
now notorious, hypocritical promises and 
idealism were used in its behalf. It was 
put forth innocently as an organization, 
which aimed only at the development of 
the physical and mental powers. Parents 
were persuasively told that their children 
would get an ideal training which would 
make them happy for life. It was plainly 
promised that Hitler Youth would have 
no connection with politics of any kind. 
Slogans, which automatically attract the 
young, were repeated in plenty and the 
young men felt that they were joining a 
body of physical, spiritual and intellectual 
perfection. 

As the power of the Nazis increased, 
the strong arm of the Government was 
used to force all young men into the 
Hitler Youth. Other youth organizations 
were banned. Every young person had 
to be in the Hitler Youth. If not, the 
parents were suspect and got the atten¬ 
tions of the geatapo. No employment was 
available to such, since no employer dared 
to take on any such. Hitler Youth was 
soon a sort of Terror to many young 
men who had been happy in the now 
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banned youth organizations like the 
Bundische Jugend, Wandevogel, and the 
Catholic Youth organizations. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
Hitler Youth organization is its para¬ 
military nature. Its divisions correspond 
to the army. The lowest unit is called 
the Kameradsohaft and consists of twelve to 
fourteen boys. Three Kameradschafts make 
a Schar (troop), and two or three Schars 
make a Gefolgschaft (Company). Above 
the Gefolgschaft are the Unterbann (Sub- 
district) and the Bann (District). Each 
one of these is commanded by a Fuhrcr 
as Kameradschaftfuhrer, Scharfuhrer, and 
Geloigshaftfuhrer. There are twenty 
Regional Leaders and at the head of all 
these is the Reich Youth Leader. 

Each Fubrer has his own staff. An 
Unterbannfuhrer, for example, has a staff 
of ten boys, one in charge of health 
affaire, one of press and propaganda, one 
of air defence, one of physical training 
and so on. Each one of these Puhrers 
wields a great deal of influence in his 

locality, and the civil population has 
really some dread of these on account of 
their secret influences. 

In the training and life of the Hitler 
Youth, even more than in its organization, 
its military nature is revealed. On fixed 
days the members gather together, 
dressed in their uniforms and march in 
military order 'to some far away country 
place. No one is allowed to fall out of 
line, to drink or rest on the -way, 

however weak he may be, unless 
“Company Halt" is called out by the 
Fuhrer. Wearing heavy boots and 
marching at a brisk pace for miles 

together, the less hardened members have 
often to drag themselves with blistered 
feet in caked blood. But then Nazi 
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GermaDy does not care for the individual, 
and in any case, there is no provision 
for the weak! 

The exercises of the Youth are of the 
nature of military drill, and the games 
are mostly imitations of war. Thus at 
times they compete in calculating distances 
to be reached, or of places to be “ captured ”, 
Suddenly the order rings out to “ dig in ", 
and the young men sweat away at it like 
soldiers. Then there is practice at throw¬ 
ing hand-grenades. At other times the 
company is divided into two troops, and 
a mock battle is held, with observation 
posts, patrols, hand-grenades and machine- 
guns. One troop defends its flag, while 
the other tries to take it. All the 
activities that follow, no doubt of an 
exciting nature, tend to develop in the 
young a desire to try their skill at real 
battles. Only those whose interests lie 
elsewhere and those who are physically 
unfit for rough activities suffer. Even 
the others have to develop blind obedience 
and the following up of regulations which 
direct them how to act in every detail. 
These minute regulations aim at making 
of Hitler Youth a hard school in which 


the fists are steeled, courage strengthened 
and the young given a blind faith in 
Germany. 

The creation of this faith in Germany 
is the aim of the meetings held pretty 
regularly. The subjects for these meeting! 
come down from the headquarters. Pull 
directions for all the speakers are also 
sent, BO that no independent thinking is 
necessary. The speeches are to bring 
out not only the inevitableness of German 
greatness, but all the evils that can by 
any stretch of imagination be placed 
at the doors of other nations. 

Very often the members of the Hitler 
Youth are given such diversions as the 
picketting of Jewish shops, the booing of 
those who are suspected by the Fubrers, 
the preventing of attendance at certain 
churches, and the harassing of families 
which hesitated to send their young ones 
to the Hitler Youth. 

Hitler Youth is thus an organization 
built up and \vorking for the militant 
aims of Nazi Germany. It is simply the 
junior branch of the German army, trained 
and controlled to develop blind fighters 
for the Nazi dream of world domination. 


WHO BUILT THE QUTB MINAR ? 

By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, ma., ph.D. 

(Professor, Lucknow University) 


I N point of architectural conception and 
majestic design, the Qutb Minar of 
Delhi is undoubtedly the most perfect 
Tower of Victory ever built in the history 
of the world. This great minar reminds 
one of the beautiful Jayasthamba of Cbitor, 
but who will deny that it is vastly 
superior to the latter by reason of its 
stupendous height, symmetrical design, 
magnificent carvings, and superb outlook? 
Prom the artistic point of view, the Qutb 
Minar does, of course, lack the poetry, 
romance, and mystery of the Cbitor Jayas¬ 
thamba,,but as a piece of architecture, the 
Kutab Minar on the whole is an unparallel¬ 
ed monument and has justly extorted the 
admiration of critics and admirers alike. 

Tradition asserts that this glorious 
monument was originally begun by Prithviraj 


for the sake of his daughter. The latter, 
it is said, was so devout that each 
morning, before taking her food, she would 
go to the Jumna to perform her morning 
ablutions, to offer prayers to the Sun, 
and, after the custom of Hindu ladies, 
to moisten with the river water her 
necklace of nine auspicious stones. But 
the journey was exceedingly Xirespme for 
a royal princess, and at last the Raja 
persuaded his daughter to be content with 
a sight of the distant river and therefore 
commenced building this tower to enable 
her to catch a glimpse of the river 
every morning. 

This picturesque legend has obtained 
unexpected support from certain aotborities 
of whom Mr. Beglar, Assistant to Sir A. 
Cunningham, and Sir Syed Ahmed are the 
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most notable. The arguments advanced 
in support of the theory as regards the 
Hindu origin of the minar are extremely 
interesting and may be briefly indicated here. 
' The entrance to a mazinah should be 
on the east side, as it actually is in the 
neighbouring unfinished tower of Alauddin, 
but the entrace to the Qutb Minar is 
on the north as is usual with Hindu 
buildings and temples. The Muslims usually 
built minars on a raised platform, but 
the Qutb Minar has no platform at the 
base. The Arabic inscriptions on the 
tower are in themselves no proof of the 
fact that it was built by the Muslims, 
because these were carved on separate 
pieces of stone afid were inserted on the 
wall afterwards. It is quite likely that 
originally the exterior wall had ornamental 
niches containing images of Hindu gods. 
These were removed and the whole space 
must have been covered up by the Arabic 
inscriptions which at least from their crude 
setting appear to be an after thought. 

Furthermore, the bells, chains, lotuses, 
and triangles on the walls of the Minar 
are unquestionably Hindu features and 
could not have been inserted by Muslim 
craftsmen. The Muslims generally attach 
two Minars to a Mosque, but that the 
Qutb Minar is a solitary and isolated 
tower shows that it is no organic part 
of the mosque, was never meant to be 
a mazinah and could not have been built 
by the Muslims. The peculiar slope of 
the Qutb Minar is another remarkable 
feature and is totally unlike that of 
other Muslim minars. 

Besides, as Mr. Beglar pointed out, only 
Hindus with their known proficiency in 
mathematics could have designed such a 
stupendous tower. The invaders could not 
have possessed the requisite engineering 
skill and Di;iathernatical knowledge. The 
reader would be interested to know that 
Mr. Beglar actually confirmed his argu¬ 
ment by mathematically working on a 
series of measurements to which the 
measurements of the minar, indeed, 
conform closely. 

There are structural details which con¬ 
firm the Hindu origin of the minar. The 
base of the minar is at the level of the 
plinth of the old Hindu temple demolished 


to serve as the Quwwatul Islam mosque. 
This unexpected equality of level points 
to the fact that the tower was contem¬ 
poraneous with the temple, or was in 
any case built earlier than the mosque 
which is on a different level. Mr. Beglar 
pointed out that some of the moulded 
bands of stone round the minar have been 
so deeply cut that the resulting appearance 
unmistakably conveys the impression that 
some old Hindu decorations have been 
wilfully chiselled off. Some nagri inscrip¬ 
tions too have been found inside the 
minar and these further support the 
theory of its Hindu origin. This minar 
docs not face any of the arches of the 
mosque and is clearly out of its central 
position. This apparent anomaly can also 
be explained only by the supposition that the 
minar must have stood at the time when the 
temple was first converted into a mosque. 

Again, Mr. Beglar also noted a close 
connection between the minar and the old 
Hindu temples, e.g., the levels of the 
bands in the first storey and the different 
heights of the temple pillars. He also 
found the bands of the first three storeys 
to be in agreement with the law of 
geometrical progression, although the 
higher storeys do not conform to this law. 
This led him to think that the first 
three storeys are Hindu and the subsequent 
ones are Muslim. 

These arguments, weighty as they are, 
are not fully convincing, and were criticised 
among others by Cunningham himself. In 
answer to the aforesaid arguments, it may 
be pointed out that the entrance to the 
Eoil minar is also on the north side as 
in the Qutb Minar hence the position of 
the entrance is also no indication of 
non-Muslim origin. In many other Muslim 
buildings also tbe entrance is found on 
the north. Hindu temples, too, do not 
always have entrances to the north. 
Among fifty temples that Cunninghftm 
noticed, thirty-eight have entrances to the 
east, ten to the west, and two to the north. 
As regards tbe question of an elevated 
plinth, it may be said that the early 
Muslim builders did not always build on 
a raised platform. The Ghazni minars like 
tbe Qutb minar are without a platform. 
Again, tbe example of a single tower in 
a mosque was not rare in those days 
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The mazinah of a mosque can also be 
a detached piece as at the Jami Mosque 
at Koii (Aligarh). 

Then, as for the Hindu motifs like the 
bolls, chains, or lotuses, they exist obviously 
because materials from the adjacent Hindu 
temples were used in the construction of 
the minar, and because Hindu craftsmen 
were employed. The minar is similar to 
the towers at Ghazni, but is different 
from the only medieval Hindu tower at 
Chitor. No Hindu tower is known to 
have been built after the fashion of this 
minar. This fact only points to its 
Muslim origin. 

Sir John Marshall pointed out that the 
only nagri inscription dating before 
Aibak’s time found on a window lintel 
is there, only because the particular stone 
has been taken from another structure. 
It does not prove the Hindu origin of 
the minar itself. As materials from the 
neighbouring temples are known to have 
been used, the presence of Hindu motifs 
need not cause any surprise. As regards 
the details of design and engineering, 
which show Hindu influence, it may be 
siqjilarly said that the early invaders 
were after all soldiers and not craftsmen 
and that they had to employ Hindus to 
design and huild the minar. Engineering 
skill seen in the minar is, therefore no 
proof of the fact that the tower most have 
been built by Prithviraj, or some earlier 
Hindu Raja. 

In point of style also, the tower appears 
to have been built under the patronage 
of the Muslim rulers. Though there is 
some difference of opinion in respect of 
the actual details, its style on the whole 
has been regarded as Muslim. Structural 
details may have been inspired by ancient 
Buddhist, Jaina, or Hindu temples, but 
the entire conception is so unique and so 
unlike that of any known Hindu tower in 
India, and so similar to the towers at 
Ghazni that it may be said to have been 
modelled on Central Asian design. 

Judging from the internal evidence of 
the Quwwatul Islam mosque which shows 
unmistakable Hindu influence, it can be 
safely presumed that the Muslim conquer¬ 
ors had to depend on Hindu builders. 
They bad no time to introduce any new 


architectural stylo in India. Certain 
architectural features like the arch, or the 
geometrical designs of ornament which 
were common in the Muslim countries 
were, however, insisted upon. The Muslims 
had no scruples against exploiting the 
materials of highly sculptured Hindu 
temples. In fact, the idea of forcing 
Hindus to wreck their own temples and 
rebuild them according to the ideas of 
Islam must have given a peculiar satis¬ 
faction to the fanatical invaders. It is 
quite conceivable, therefore, that the minar 
was built mainly by Hindu craftsmen at 
the instance of the Muslim authorities in 
accordance with their taste. Even Havell 
who was a zealous admirer of Hindu art, 
admits that the Qutb Minar is a Saracenic 
modification of the Indian Jayasthamba, 
although he believed that the contribution 
of Saracenic art in the thirteenth century 
was not constructive but decorative. 
Finally, the detailed inscriptions on the 
minar leave us in no doubt about the. 
history of the Sultans who had a share 
in its building. 

On the basis of all that has been stated 
above, one is irresistibly led to the 
conclusion that it is the Ghazni towers 
which, formed the prototype of the Qutb 
Minar, the ultimate origin of which, 
according to certain authorities, is to be 
found in such Sassaniao structures as the 
towers of Jur and Pirozabad in Persia, 
the Chaldean ziggnrat observatories at 
Kborsabad, and Tower of Babel. The 
alternate rounded and angular flnting 
which is a special feature of the surface 
decoration on the Qutb Minar is sorely 
a pleasing adaptation of the polygonal 
outline of the Ghazni minars. It is futile 
to connect such a feature with any Hindo 
or Jaina parallels. The ornamentatioD of 
the minar is consistently Muslim in 
character from base to top, altbongb 
some Hindu features do also exist. The 
projecting balconies at the base of every 
storey are also supported on a type of 
stalactite corbelling .which is known to be 
a regular feature of Saracenic decoration 
seen alike in the Qutb in India and the 
famous Al Hambra in Spain. 

There has been considerable specnlation 
as to the real purpose of the minar. 
Was it meant to be a tower for the 
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Muezzin to call the devout to prayer ? 
It is undoubtedly too high for Buch a 
purpose, besides the minar does not form 
part of the mosque proper and is 
certainly detached from it. Was it simply 
intended to be ornamental ? This would 
rather be strange if it were so. The 
view that the Muslims built the minar 
as a worthy symbol of their recent 
victory is more rational. The minar truly 
symbolises Muslim conquest of Hindustan 
in a manner which cannot be mistaken. 
There was already a Hindu Jayastbamba 
of rustless steel standing at this place. 
Was it to excel this pillar and commemo¬ 
rate the might of Islam that this minar 
was built? It has also been suggested 
that the Qutb Minar may have been 
represented as the “ pole of the earth”, or 
that it may have been built as a memo¬ 
rial to the famous saint of the same 
name (Qutbuddin) who lived and was 
buried close by. 

Authorities like Havell, Fergusson, 
Burgess, Smith, Marshall, and Page are 
not unanimous on the point as to who 
among the Muslim Sultans actually 
commenced the construction of the minar. 
One view is that the minar was begun 
with the mosque during the lifetime of 
Mohammed Ghuri. The Futnhat-i-Firuz- 
sbahi supports this opinion and the 
existing inscription referring to the "Amir 
the Commander of the Army, the Glorious, 
the Great, the Sultan Muizzuddin 
Mohammad Ghuri ” is supposed to suggest 
that the latter may have commenced the 
minar. This view does not hod favour 
with some authorities who think that 
the founder’s name should be seen in the 
inscription on the first compartment 
where the name of Qutbuddin Aibak 
actually occurs. The reference to Muham¬ 
mad Ghuri, according to this view, is 
merely honorific. It is urged that it was 
Qutbuddin Aibak who was the founder of 
both the mosque and the minar. There 
is a third view which assigns the 
oommenoement of the. tower to Iltutmish. 
In support of this view, the evidence 
of the Tarikh-i-Firnzshahi and the 
inscription of Sikandar Lodi on the 
minar are cited. The latter inscription 
clearly describes Iltutmish as the b^^ilder 
of the minar. 


As for the name of the tower, it seems 
almost certain that it was named not after 
Qutbuddin Aibak, but after the venerable 
saint, Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Eaki, whom 
Iltutmish once offered the dignity of 
Shaikhul Islam. It must he stated, 
however, that the inscriptions of Iltutmish 
occur on the door of the second and third 
storeys and that these refer to his 
ordering the completion of the minar. 
From this it has been inferred that be 
did not begin it. Besides, the inscriptions 
bearing the names of Muhammad Ghuri, 
Qutbuddin Aibak, and Abul Maali, the 
Mutawali of the Mosque during Aibak’s 
reign, in addition to the likelihood of the 
minar having been built as a mazinah seem 
to suggest that the construction was 
started in Aibak’s time. In any case, 
even if the construction had been started 
by Aibak, the progress must have been 
inconsiderable on account of the shortness 
of his reign, and the original structure 
was mainly the work of Iltutmish. 

Alauddin apparently bad no hand in 
its erection, as he started a more 
pretentious tower of his own. But 
Cunningham thought on the basis of Amir 
Khusru’s testimony that the present 'ted 
stone facing the balconies may have 
been added by Alauddin. The last two 
storeys were the work of Firus Tughluq, 
who, according to Futuhat-i-Firuzsbahi, 
" repaired the minar of Sultan Muizzuddin 
which bad been struck by lightning and 
raised it higher”. Repairs were necessi¬ 
tated once again in Sikandar’s time by 
further damage caused by lightning. The 
tower was later damaged by earthquakes 
in 1782 and 1803. Repairs were executed 
by Major Robert Smith of the Bengal 
Engineers. He completed bis work in 
1828 at a cost of Rs. 17,000. The repair 
work was skilfully done and reflects 
great credit on Major Smith, but the 
" Gothic ” balcony railings and the equally 
incongruous " Bengali ” chattri have now 
been happily removed. 

To the lover of Indian architecture, 
the question whether the Hindus or the 
Muslims built the minar would appear 
wholly immaterial; for this gseat tower 
is a monument to the genius of the 
Hindus and the Muslims alike. 



THE VEDAS AS LITERATURE 

By Mr. V. NARAYANAN, m.a., b.l. 

-(o)- 


F or sheer poetry and daring imagin¬ 
ation, there is no match to the 
following Vedic passage about the state 
before Creation. 

Then was not non-exiatence, not exiatence. 
There was no realm of air, no sky beyond it. 
What covered over and where ? And what gave 
shelter ? Was water there, unfathomed depth 
of water ? 

Death wae not there, nor was there aught 
immortal ; no sign was there of the day’s and 
night’s divider; the breathless breathed by its 
own nature. Apart from it was nothing 
whatsoever. 

He, the first origin of this Creation, whether 
He formed it or did not form it. He verily knows 
it or perhaps He knows not. 

I do not desire to dwell on many other 
descriptions of the creation of the world, 
buj shall be content with quoting the 
foHowing passage as it expresses in poetic 
language the psychology of fear—fear 
that is born of the sense of separateness 
and is lost in the sense of oneness. 

In the beginning, this world was Atman—alone, 
in the form of a person. He was afraid, as one 
who is alone is afraid. He then thought: “Since 
there is nothing else besides myself, what am I 
afraid of ? ” Thereafter his fear passed off. For, 
of what should he have been afraid ? Assuredly it 
is because of the existence of a second person that 
fear arises. 

The Upanishad sums up the knowledge 
aboftt Brahman and Creation in these 
words 

He is beyond thought and invisible, beyond the 
distinction § of birth and colour. He has neither 
eyes nor ears. He has neither hands nor feet. 
He is everlasting, everpresent, infinite in the great, 
infinite in the small. He is the Eternal, whom the 
sages see os the source of creation. Even as a spider 
sends forth and draws io its thread, even as plants 
70 


arise from the earth and hairs from the body of men, . 
even so the whole creation arises from the Eternal, 
e * « e « 

How was this poetry of Brahma Vidya 
passed on from father to son, from preceptor 
to disciple ? We have an example in the 
Vedic episode of Svetaketo, who went into 
residence as a pupil at the age of twelve 
and returned home to his father at the 
age of twenty-four, proud and conceited 
because he thought himself very learned. 
Then his father said to him : “ Svetaketu, 
my son, since you are proud and con¬ 
ceited because you think yourself very 
learned, have you ever sought after that 
instruction by which we hear what cannot 
be heard, by which we perceive what* 
cannot be perceived, by which we know 
what cannot be known?" “What is that 
instruction. Sir," Svetaketu asked. His 
father replied : “ My dear son, as by one 
clod of clay all that is made of clay 
is known, the difference being only a 
name arising from speech, thus, my dear 
son, is that instruction." And he proceeded ; 

“ In the beginning this world was 
just Sat (Being), one only without a 
second. It bethought itself: “ Would 
that I were many." The many make the 
world, but they are all one in essence." 
And the father went on explaining: 
“ As the bees make honey by collecting 
the essences of different plants and 
reducing the essences to one unity; 
and as these essences have no discrimi¬ 
nation 80 that they .might say, ‘ 1 am the 
essence of this plant, or I am the 
essence of that plant,’ even so, my son, 
all these creatures, even when they are 
merged in O^hat, know not that they are 
merged in That." 
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Thou art womao, thou art man, thou art youth, 


The passage describing the bliss of 
Brahman reaches great heights of poetry. 
It says : 

bliss of a young man, master of himself, 
alert and full of wisdom, strong in body and 
steadfast in mind is a full measure of human 
bliss. 

One hundred times that bliss is the bliss of the 
earthly Oandharvas and also of him who has 
mastered the Vedas and is not smitten with 

desire. 

One hundred times thcA bliss is the bliss of 
divine Oandharvas and also of him who has 
mastered the Vedas and is not smitten with 

desire. 

In this passage there is a reference to 
** Him who is yonder in the Son ” as a 
familiar form of Brahman. In lahopanishad 
there is this prayer to the Sun: 

Spread thy light and withdraw thy blinding 

splendour that 1 may behold thy radiant form. 

That Spirit far away within Thee is my own 
inmost Spirit. 

This truth is more familiar, embodied 
u it is in the universal prayer Oayatri, 
revpaled to the world through the great 
Bishi Vishvamitra (the Friend of All). 
This verse is suffused with poetry. 
" That *’ is the poetic way of describing 
the Indescribable. In form, this prayer 
is congregational. A united people con¬ 
template together at stated hours under 
the cathedral vault of heaven. Each of 
them feels for the moment that he is 
all. '*Who sees all beings in his own 
self,’* says.the Upaniahad, ‘‘and his own 
self in all beings, knows no fear.” 

♦ ♦ • 

Now let us look at a few word-pictures 
of Brahman and of the realms of 
Brahman* 

It is not woman, it is not man, nor is it 
Qsutsr; wfaalioavar body it takes, with that It 
is joinsd, 


thou art maiden; thou art the old man tottering 
along on his staff; thou art born with thy face in 
all directions. Thou art the dark blue bee, the 
green parrot with red eyes, the rain cloud, the 
seasons and the seas. Thou art without beginning 
beoaure thou art Inflnite—Thou from whom all 
worlds are born! 

Who knows where He is, He to whom the Brahmins 
and the Kshatriyas are as food and Death himself 
a condiment. 

There the sun does not shine nor the moon 
and the stars; neither these streaks of lightning 
nor this fire. When He shines, all things shine by 
Him. By His light all this is lit. 

Many fiue episodes and good anecdotes 
iu Indian literature can be traced to Vedic 
passages, and many are the beautiful expres¬ 
sions of the Vedas that have gone into the 
texture of Indian poetry, not merely in 
Sanskrit, but in the Indian languages as 
well.—A Broadcast Talk. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS 


By “ AN INDIAN 

Tkt Late Lard Wltling^an 

N the death of Lord Williogdon at the 
age of 75, the Empire has lost a great 
pablio servant who filled many important 
posts outside Britain with distinction for 
over two decades. Lord Willingdon first 
came to India in 1918 as Governor of 
Bombay where his natural bonhomie and 
liberal leanings won for him the affection 
and regard of many Indian friends. For in a 
letter to Mr. Lloyd George written as early as 
1916, Lord Williogdon had urged the 
necessity for a big and generous move in 
the way of legislation, both in economic 
and administrative matters by the Home 
Government”. “India,” he wrote, “has 
done her part nobly during the war and 
while she asks for nothing because of 
that, I think she deserves to be generously 
treated.” This naturally raised his stock in 
Indian circles. Appointed Governor of 
Madras at the time of the inauguration of the 
Montagu reforms. Lord Willingdon claimed 
to have worked Dyarchy with particular 
success, and he boasted that the two 
halves of his Government worked like a 
“ happy family”. Doubtless it most have 
been a happy thing for the members of 
that family, but the regime witnessed the 
worst features of oommunalism and was 
singularly barren of any good politically. 
Lord Williogdon was subsequently more 
at home in Canada in the role of a 
Oofistitutional Qovemor*G e n e r a 1. And 

when in 1981, Mr. MacDonald sent him 
out to India to succeed Lord Irwin (now 
Lord Halifax) to the Viceroyalty, hopes 
were entertained that with his unfailing 
tact and 'goodwill and his repeat^ declar* 
ations, that he hoped to govern as the 
ooostitutional head of the Government 


JOURNALIST” 

in India, he would do everything to 
implement the policy of conciliation 
inaugurated by the Gandhi-Irwin pact. 
In this the country was disappointed; for 
unhappily for all concerned. Lord Willingdon, 
always courteous and affable, took a curious 
antipathy to Gandhi. The result was 
disastrous; the “ dual policy ” of repression 
and reform would not work; his attempt 
to break the power of the Congress failed; 
and he lived to see Gandhiji to whom he 
would not accord an interview, guide 
and win elections in triumph and Congress* 
men take office in seven provinces. 

Lord Willingdon left a difficult legacy 
to his successor, Lord Linlithgow. He 
had none of the brilliance of Curson nor 
the astuteness of Beading, but long 
association with India and Indians had 
imbued him with a deep and abiding love 
for this country for which he sincerely 
wished equal freedom and status in the 
Commonwealth. Lord Willingdon took his 
stand firmly against racial arrogance and 
social exclusiveness. A great English 
gentleman, he was warm-hearted and 
generous. His habitual charm of manners, 
his affability and warm atta(diment made 
him many friends among Indians, whose 
sympathy goes out to Lady WUlhigdon 
in her great bereavement. 

Ths Hkistts Ssbtais 

That “ Pakistan ” is no new discovery 
of Mr. Jinnah’s but that it was first 
initiated by a group of reactionary English¬ 
men in England is revealed by a Simla 
correspondent to the Press. 

The movement wm started in London between 
the Second and Third Round Table Conferanoes when 
Mr. Churchill, Sir Claude Jacob and Sir Bfiofaae) 
Odwyer, diehard element! of the Gonaervative Party, 
were building up a tirong oppoaitiqn boMi inside 
and outside Parliament to the National Cbvera. 
ment'e India policy. 

Mr. Jinnah has adopted it as a handy 
weapon against thp majority community. 
It is also recalled that recently, Sir Sikandar 
addressing the Lyallpar Students' Federation 
warned his andienoe against the movement, 
which wae eeeehtially foreign in origin, 
though he refrained from disclosing the 
details. 
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The New Freedom and India 

While the eight-point declaration issued 
after the Roosevelt-Churchill meeting has 
' been hailed as a new charter of freedom, 
its vagaeness and the absence of any 
direct reference to subject peoples of Asia 
and Africa lent colour to the fear that it 
was merely to be oondned to the White 
races. Mr. Attlee, Lord Privy Seal, who 
made the announcement, did well to follow 
it up with an explanation the next day 
declaring that the benefits of the peace 
prinoipies applied equally to all countries of 
the world. He said ; 

We, the Labour Party, have always been con¬ 
scious of the wrongs done by the white races to 
races with darker skins. We have been glad to see 
how with the passing of years the old conception 
of colonies as places inhabited by inferior people 
whose function was only to serve and produce 
wealth for the benefit of other people has made way 
for juster and nobler ideas. Recently, I was 
privileged to announce a declaration of principle 
which apply, 1 believe, to all the peoples of the world. 

We of the Labour Party say that the freedom we 
claim for ourselves should be extended to all men. 
My declaration will be equally applicable to 
all races., including Asiatics and Africans. 

This is a welcome declaration which must 
hearten all people seeking their freedom 
from foreign domination. But will the 
British Government make a beginning in 
India by acting up to this admirable 
principle ? 

In this connection, Mr. Savarkar, President 
of the Hindu Maha Sabba, has cabled to 
President Roosevelt, enquiring whether the 
declaration in regard to war aims covered 
India’s case also. 

I exhort you to deidare explicitly if the Anglo- 
Amorican announcement of war aims covers India’s 
case and whether America guarantees the full 
political freedom of India within one year after the 
end of this war. 

If America fails to do that. India cannot but 
construe this declaration as another stunt like the 
wAr aims of the last Anglo-Qermao War, meant only 
to camouflage the imperialistic aggressions of those 
who have Umpires against those who have them not 
and are out to win them. 

But whftt is the President’s reaction to 
this categorical question ? 
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Britiih Libour ind India 

Presiding over the national conference 
of Trade Unions and other organised 
bodies in Great Britain, Mr. W. Dobbie, 
Labour M. P., demanded the immediate 
release of political prisoners and the 
right of free assembly. He said : 

Trust Indian people, release prisoners, and make 
a declaration of freedom and independence for 
India, not because of the war but on the basis 
of international justice, 

Mr. Dobbie declared that 

the British Labour Party was pledged to Domi¬ 
nion Status, but circumstances had compollfni 
them to throw in their lot with othe. parties 
for the overthrow of the Nazi regime. 

But if British Labour is convinced 
that a reconciled India is such a power¬ 
ful ally against the Nazis, why did it 
not insist on the Prime Minister to 
adopt a more reasonable policy towards 
India ? Labour intellectuals are fully con¬ 
vinced of the correctness of India’s 
altitude. Prof. Laski wrote; 

Delay in fulfilling the unanswerable claim of 
India to self-government is indefensible, 1 think 
no better aid could be given to our cause than 
the release of Indian politicals, fixing a date by 
which self-government will come into operation 
and summoning or constituting a convention to 
work out the form of Government for India. Its 
results could form the basis of negotiations with 
Britain as was the case with Canada and Australia. 

Mr. Soreasen, M.P., contended that it 
was not simply Indian prisoners who 
must be released, but India herself. And 
the Conference ultimately adopted a 
resolution 

calling upon the Ooveram**nt to recognise the 
right of the Indian people to their national 
independence, to agree to the convocation of a 
freely elected Constituent Assembly, to agree^ to 
tlie immediate establishment of a provisional 
Government with full competence in all spheres of 
policy and administration and to propose a treaty 
of mutual friendship and co-operation while 
agreeing to reference of all outstanding • queetiooa 
to arbitration. 

The resolution expressed confidenoe that 
such action^ by Government would be accompanied 
by a simultaneous and unconditional suspoision 
of civil disobedience and establishment of friendship 
and co-operation. 
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Thf Editori’ Confsrtnot 

After all one can now understand the 
delay in releasing to the public the full 
text of the correspondence that 
passed between the President of the All- 
India Newspaper Editors’ Conference and 
the Government of India. The attempts 
to get special treatment for Gandhiji for 
the publication of his statements “ without 
waiting for Press advice” have failed. 
This evidently accounts for the resignation 
of Mahadev Desai from the Committee. 

We are glad to note, however, that 
the Conference has passed the following 
resolution unanimously :— 

No editor, whether of a newspaper or a news 
agency shall be under any obligation to refer 
any statement or report to the Press Adviser 
unless he considers it necessary to do so. In the 
event of the tJovernment, whether Central or 
Provincial, holding publication of any matter 
by a newspaper or a news agency to be in any 
manner objectionable, the matter shall, except 
in coses of grave emergency, be brought before 
the local Press Advisory Committee and a warn¬ 
ing issued if necessary thereafter. The Committee 
iirgol that no penal action should be taken 
without consultation with the Press Advisory 
Committee and that only in cases of deliberate 
and systematic infringement after preliminary 
warnings have been conveyed to the newspaper 
or the news agency concerned should such action 
bo taken. 

The fact that the resolution has now 
been passed with the full knowledge and 
approval of the Government of India is 
a matter of happy augury. 

Mr. Amiry’i No 

After 15 months in the India Office, 
Mr. Amery, like the Bourbons of old, 
seems to have learnt Dotbiog and 
forgotten nothing. He is still repeating 
the old catchwords about the August 
declaration and agreement among parties. 
The seriousness of the war situation may 
induce Mr. Churchill to change his 
policy and venture on dramatic moves 
with Russia or Amerioa; but Mr. Amery 
is content to go through the same rut 


regardless of consequences. The request 
was made that Government should, on a 
definite date, give India that national 
freedom for which she asks. Under what 
constitution, asks Mr. Amery, naively, and 
is content with the twice told tale which 
comes so glibly to all official apologists 
of reaction. 

There is no India as there is a Belgium or 
Holland fur instance. In many respects India is 
much more like Europe than it is like an 
individual country. The difficulty I have tried to 
explain throughout is not our uowilliagness to 
give self-government to India but the absence of 
any willingness among Indians themselves to agree 
upon terms on which they are ready to govern 
themselves, either for India as a whole or os has 
been suggested in separate units. 

Quite true. If India is not one country 
like Belgium or Holland, India will not 
change into something different imme¬ 
diately after the war. Why not then, asks 
Acharya Kripalini, 

drop cant and hyprocrisy and say that as long 
as British imperialism can, it will continue to 
keep India in chains '! That would be frank at 
least. 

Sir M. Visvemrayya's Plaa 

In a recent speech in Bombay, Sir M. 
Visvesvarayya stressed the importance of 
mass education, industrialisstion and pre¬ 
paredness for self-defence as the three 
fundamental needs of the country. Unres¬ 
tricted foreign competition and neglect of 
industries in the past had thrown the 
people overwhelmingly into agriculture. 
That will not do in future. At least 
500 factories will have to be started to 
cope with the growing needs of the war 
situation and a lot of planning is required 
to transform these war time f^toriep for 
the manufacture of arms and ammunition 
into the peace time work of shipbuilding, 
automobile and aircraft industries. He 
referred to the aircraft factory in Bangalore 
as a welcome advance, but it cannot go 
far. Hundred machines in two years is 
poor production when we realise that in a 
war of this magnitude they can be 
destroyed in a few hours. Only a favourable 
State policy can bring about the desired 
change. 



FOI^eiGN AFFAIRS 

By “CHRONICLER” 

Imif-llMriMil Dielarition Saventh, such a paaoe should enable all men 

to traverse the high seas and oceans withoui 


HE dramatic meeting between Preeident 
Roosevelt and Mr. Cburcbiil at some 
unspecified spot in the Atlantic in the 
second week of August is one of the 
most important and fruitful developments 
in the war. The Joint Declaration which 
resulted from this sensational meeting 
marks the absolute completeness of the 
understanding between the two great 
democracies, and pledges their united 
efforts to secure peaee, freedom, and 
security in the world now rent and 

racked by the turmoil of war. 

The terms of the eight point declaration 
were disclosed by Mr. Attlee, Lord Privy 
* Seal, in bis broadcast on August 14. 

The President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, repreBeutiog His 
Majesty's Government in the United Kingdom, 
having met together deem it right to make 
certain common principles in the national policies 
of their respective countries on which they base 
t^ir hopes for better future for the world:— 

First, their coon^ies seek no aggraodisemeat, 
territorial or other. 

Second, tbsy deaire to eee no territorial changes 
that do pmt aooord with the freely ezpree^ 
wisbee of the peoples oonoemad. 

Third, they respect the right of all peoplee to 
ebooae the form of government under which they 
will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights 
and seif-gdverament restored to those who have 
been formbly deprived of them. 

Fourth, they will endeavour, with due respect 
for thefr existing ohligationa, to further the enjoy¬ 
ment by all states, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of acoem on equal terms to trade 
and to the raw materials of the world which are 
tteedfd for their economic proeperity. 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fulleet 
oolktiboration between all nations, in the scono- 
tni# field with the object of securing for all 
roved labour standards, economic advanoeraent 
social security. 

Sixth, after the final deetruetion ctf Nazi 
tyranny, they hope to see establiriied a peace 
Which will afford to all nations the tnoans of 
dwelliBg in safety within their own bonodaries 
and whidi will afford aasuranco that all men in 
aU laoda may live out their lives in freedom 
^m fear and want. 


hindrance. 

Eighth, they believe that all nations of the 
world for realistto as well as spiritual reaaoos 
must come to the abandonment of the use of 
force. 

Since no future' peace can be maintained 
if land, sea or air armaments continue to he 
employed by nations which threaten or may 
threaten aggreasion outside of their frontiers, thny 
believe pending the establishmeat of a wider and 
permanent system of general security that dis¬ 
armament of such nations is etaential. They wUl 
Ifirewise aid and encourage all other practicable 
meoauree which will lighten for peace-loving 
peoples the crushing burden of armament. 

Mr. Attlee. Lord Privy Seal, in sapple- 
menting this declaration added that the 
fourfold freedom ennnoiated in it were 
equally applicable to all peoples of Asia 
and Africa as a rule. 

The fitrtiiiii Drivi to Liniogrid 

For ten weeks rigorous fighting hat been 
going on along the entire front of eome 
2,000 milee, being particularly heavy, in 
the Eingisepp, Smolensk, Novgorod and 
Odessa directions. The casualties from all 
aoconnts are heavy on both sides. 

” The gigantic nature of the eastern 
straggle is best realisable when one 
considers that now the battle is raging not 
only,on this or that sector but on half* 
adozen points simultaneously,” wires 
Reuter*e Special Correspondent in Moscow. 

The pressure on Leningrad hae been 
heavily resumed during the last few days, 
and clearly the Germans are attempting to 
encircle the city by advancing on it from 
three or even four directions. Some time 
ago, they reached the southern bank of Lake 
Ilmen with alternative routes of pushing 
directly northwarde to Leningrad, or eaet* 
wards to out the Leningrad-Moscow railway. 
The most vital, and may be the most 
oritioal, battle is still raging inside the 
Dnieper bend behind Nikolayev and 
Erivoirog. 
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Thf Wtr Ciblitt 

Mr. Mackenzie King, the Canadian Prime 
Minister, who attended tbe last meeting 
of tbe War Cabinet in London, revealed 
that tbe Dominions bad been folly consolted 
in tbe matter of war policy and bad 
been able to express tbeir view and general 
oonsensns of opinion " bad been reached as 
a resnlt He is satisfied with tbe present 
machinery of consnltation afforded by tbe 
presence of tbe Dominion Commissioner 
in London and tbe British High Commis¬ 
sioner in Canada, besides other effective 
means of direct communication between 
the two Oovernments. By these means 
complete exchange of views have been 
possible. Urging bis objections to posting 
Prime Ministers in London as members 
of tbe Imperial War Cabinet, be observed: 

I wag pnwent at a War Coinmittee of 
the Britigh Cabinet. I would not (:)« in a 
position to say without coosultatioo with my 
colleagues at Ottawa and, through them, with tbeir 
Service coUeaguaa, just what was the opinion which 

could be given to the Oovernment here. It 

is very much easier to give my Cabinet’s opinion 
by ^Ing able to diaooaa it with my colleaguea in 
all ‘its phasee. 

Mr. Menzies of Anstralia who has since 
resigned bis Prime Ministership is, 
however, of a different opinion. In view 
of tbe growing tension which Japan has 
created in the Far East, be is of opinion 
that Australian representation in London 
has become most imperative. Addressing 
tbe House of Representatives, Mr. Menzies 
said: 

I baliava, each nation in tbe Empire has its 
immediate riaka and interests and the best result 
for the Empire as a whole can be achieved by 
having matter of high policy diaoussed by an 
authoritative spokesman from the Dominion 
oonoerned. 

It^ is felt, however, that it is not always 
possible for Dominion Prime Ministers to 
leave their posts for far away England 
to participate in oontinnoua war disoossions. 
Gen. Smats, for instance, oan*t be expected 
to be from Sontb Africa for long. 

It is now learnt that tbe United Kingdom 
and Australian Governments have agreed 
that an Anstralian Minister other than 
the. Prime Minister shonld be sent to 
London as goon as possible. 


Allied Treeps ii Irta 

Joint Military action has been taken in 
Iran by British and Soviet Governments. 

The action is designed solely to deny 
tbe Axis any further opportunity to 
threaten tbe security of Russia, countries 
in tbe Middle East and India and prevent 
oil and other resources of Iran falling 
into Nazi's hands which Iran berself 
would be powerless to prevent. 

It is emphasised that tbe action is 
merely a security measure entirely without 
intention of interfering with Iran's 
independence and integrity. 

As we go to Press, we learn that 
British and Russian advance into Iran 
has been transformed into peaceful 
co-operation as a resnlt of “ oease fire ** 
order issued by the new Iranian Premier. 



** 1 hop© Indians will realise the importance of 
patronising only Indian Insurance Institutions.” 

—Jawahar LtU Ntkru. 

Place your Life Business with INDIAN 
Insurance Companies only. 


April '42. 
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Aog. 1. CommoDs' debate on India. 

—National Government is formed in Egypt. 

Aug. 2. America warns Vichy. 

—Indian Assets in Japan is freezed. 

Aug. 8. Rt. Hon Dr. Jayakar appeals to 
Congress to end the dead-lock. 

Aug. 4. Princes’ Standing Committee meets 
at Bombay, H. H. Jam Saheb presiding. 

Aug. 6. Suez area is raided. 

—New Russo-American Trade Pact is signed. 

Aug. 6 Change in Congress policy is 
urged by Maulana Abul Ealam Azad. 

Aug. 7. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore is dead. 

—Tokyo’s move in Thailand. 

Aug. 8. German note to Iran over their 
expulsion. 

—Bruno Mussolini is killed in an accident. 

—President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
meet in the former’s yacht somewhere 
off the coast of New England. 

Aug. 9. Norwegian farm lands oonffscated 
by Nazis to establish civil air line. 

Aug. 10. Yugoslavian revolt against 
German forces. 

Aug. 11. London National Trade Unions 
meet and express sympathy and support 
for Indian National Movement. 



Lobu WILLINODON 

Aug. 12. Lord Willingdon, former Viceroy 
of India, is dead. 

—Anglo-Soviet assurance to Turkey. 


Aug. 18. British Convoys reach Far East. 

Aug. 14. Japanese Minister, Baron Hiranuma, 
is shot at by an unknown person. 

—Anglo-American declaration is announced. 

Aug. 16. Soviet-Polish military agreement 
is signed at Moscow. 

Aug. 10. Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement 
is signed. 

Aug. 17. The Japanese arrive in Thailand 
in great numbers. 

Aug. 18. Mr. Churchill returns to London 
after meeting Mr. Roosevelt. 

Aug. 19. Canadian Premier, Mr. Mackenzie 
King, arrives by air in London. 

—President Roosevelt warns his people 
that America is planning for war in 1948. 

Aug. 20. Sardar Patel is released on 

medical grounds. 

Aog. 21. American loan to Russia is 
assured by Mr. Jesse Jones, Federal 
Loan Administrator. 

Aug. 22. Ahrara give up civil dis¬ 

obedience. 

—Lord Halifax returns to London. 

Aug. 23. Frenchmen in Saigon protest 
against Vichy’s capitulation to Japan. 

—Mr. S. Satyamurthy is released. 

Aug. 24. The Board of Trade prohibits 
export of any goods to Japan. 

—Mahatma Gandhi in a statement to the 
Press condemns the Burma Agreement. 

—The personnel of the Ceylon delegation 
is announced. 

Aug. 26. British and Soviet troops enter 
Iran. 

Aug. 26. Muslim League resolution asks 
Muslim Premiers to resign from the 
Defence Council. 

Aug. 27. Russia warns Japan that obstruc¬ 
tion of U. S. supplies via VladivUstok 
will be an “ unfriendly act.” 

—Ex-Premier Laval is shot at and the 
assailant is arrested. 

Aog. 26. Iran decides to cease resistance. 

—Japanese Ambassador in conference with 
President Roosevelt and Cordpll Hull. 

Aug. 29. Menzies, Australian Primier, resigns; 

—Mr. Jinnah releases correspondence with 
Viceroy. 


Road Rail Tbanbpoet. By S. R. N. 

Badri Rao, M.A., M.Litt. Edited with an 

Introduction by Dr. B. V. Narayanasawmi 

Naidu, M.A., B.Com., Ph.D., BAR-AT-LAW. 

Annamalai University. Rs. 5. 

The editor, in his lengthy introduction, 
points out the importance of distance and 
volume as governing railway rates. He 
would support the general conclusion of 
the author in regard to the regressiveness 
of freight rates on ground-nuts though he 
would modify the opinions expressed in 
the text in view of the developments now 
taking place in the ground-nut position. 
In the second Part of the book, which 
deals with motor transport, the main 
point stressed is based on an intensive 
Bifl*vey of the transport systems prevailing 
in Travancore and in Coimbatore. The 
need for the control of motor transport 
is justified with the limitation that it 
should be allowed to expand as being the 
best link of rural areas with urban 
centres. The repercussions of the problem 
of road maintenance and hnance are 
exhaustively analysed. 

The author discusses legislation abroad 
in the matter of control of transport, 
particularly in Great Britain, U. B. A., 
and Ireland, and points out how goods 
traffic by motor transport has not been 
regulated to the extent to which passenger 
transporj} has been. He would plead for 
a co-ordination of the different services, 
railway, motor and animal, and point out 
the advantages of a railway operating a 
road service. 
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Sikh Cebeaionieb. Compiled by Sirdar 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Et. Published by 

the International Book House, Bombay. 

Rs. 2-8. 

Raja Sir Daljit Singh, K.B.E., C.8.I., 
contributes to this book an excellent and 
informative introduction in which he 
explains in a simple and lucid manner 
the essentials of the Sikh religion and 
philosophy. The Sikh religion founded 
by Guru Nanak, developed by his nine 
successors and having its teaching 
embodied in the Sikh sacred book, the 
Guru Granth Sahib has had a profound 
influence on its followers. It is singularly 
free from any mere formalism. It 
recognises no distinction of caste or colour. 
It emphasises the truth as revealed in all 
the religions. It sets its face against 

Sanyasa, but insists on a full and 
complete family and social life. It posits 
the existence of one God, immanent and 
all pervading, of the Jiva Atma following 
the rules of Karma and reincarnation, 
individualised by the interplay of Satwa, 
Rajas, and Thamo gunas, enveloped in 
Maya, and points the way to salvation 
along the path of true disciplesbip by 
Bhakti, pray^er and nama japa. The 
ceremonies detailed by the learned 
compiler are but few dealing with (t) the 
Installation of the Guru Granth Sahib; 
(2) Birth, Child-naming and initiation; 
(8) Amrit ceremony or Baptism: (4) Anand 
Marriage; and (5) • Funeral service. The 
book also contains a collection of hymns 
and prayer songs which reveal the 
sublime nature of the Sikh culture. 

The book will be of great interest to 
all students of Comparative Religion, 
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Mbmoeies of Motilal Ghose. By 

Paramananda Dutt. A, B. Patrika Office, 

Calcutta. 

Babu Motilal Ghose, oue of the founders 
of the Amrita Bazaar Patrika, was a not¬ 
able figure who made his mark both as 
publicist and journalist. His public life 
extended over a period of nearly 60 
years, during which his vigorous person¬ 
ality and versatile pen were exercised day 
after day in the service of his country¬ 
men, with a courage and consistency that 
made journalism a power rather than a 
profession. It is but fitting that an 
intimate biography of such a man should 
be presented to this generation by one 
who has had exceptional opportunities of 
interpreting his views and actions. For 
Mr. Paramananda Dutt, joint Editor of 
the Patrika and grandson of Motilal, had 
lived under the same roof with him for 
five and twenty years. 

He was at first my playmate, then a teacher 
who taught me music, writing and morals, then 
a friend, philospher and guide and, lastly, 1 became 
his constant companion, an amanuensis, a private 
secretary and an attendant rolled into one. 

With such opportunities no wonder 
Mr. Dutt is able to give a very 
vivid picture of Motilal the man and 
the journalist. We have, as might be 
expected, copious extracts from the 
Patrika of Motilal’s days] recounting its 
trials and struggles with the bureaucracy 
and its constant wrestlings with its 
contemporaries. Of particular Interest are 
Motilal's personal relations with leading 
men of tb*e Government and of bis 
countrymen of diverse views. 

Motilars moving interview with King 
George V when he came to India as 
Prince of Wales in l9ll, his friendship 
with Lord Carmichael and his varying 
moods with another veteran journalist of 
Calcutta, Surendranath Banerjee are all 
recounted with a minuteness of detail 
which they so well deserve. 


The Trial Celestial. By Suryadutt 
J. Bhatt, LL.B. Earnatak Publisbing 
House, Bombay. Re. 1. 

Mr. Bhatt wishes to get rid of 
the traditional religious bias in the 
reconstruction of the world, as otherwise 
there can be no smooth solution of the 
world problems. The book is an one-Act 
play in prose, with the Almighty, the 
Old Man, Voltaire and the Astral Spirit 
as the principal characters. The dialogue 
is quite spirited and the speeches long 
only in a few instances. The play should 
succeed on the stage. Anyway, the lesson 
inculcated by the drama is badly needed 
for India. 

Sexology op the Hindus. By Chandra 
Chakrabarthy. Vijayakrishna Bros, 81, 
Vivekananda Road, Calcutta. Re. 1. 
The problem of sex has received a 
great deal of attention at the hands of 
the psychologist. Sex no longer is treated 
as a cheap sensational stuff. A deep 
scientific study is effected by eminent 
men like Havelock Ellis. Mr. Chakrabarthy 
in this pamphlet gives us an account of 
the Hindu view of sex. There is nothing 
very new that Mr. Chakrabarthy has said 
which has not already been said in an 
unimprovable manner in Vatsayana’s Eama- 
sutras. Sex life was treated in ancient 
India with an artistic activity with a 
science and a sequence ail its own. 

Pr\KRIYA8ARVA8VA. Madras University 
Sanskrit Series No. 15. Edited by 
Dr. C. Eunhan Raja. Rs. 8-4. ^ 

This contains an important section of 
the grammatical rules of Panini with an 
elaborate and lucid explanation by Narayana 
Bhatta of Malabar. The work quotes a 
large number of ancient authorities till 
now little known. This gives an added 
importance to the work. The large number 
of appendices makes the edition specially 
valuable, 
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Eastern Lights. By Mahendranath Sircar. 

Arya PubliebiDg House, Calcutta. 

This fine book is the result of a series 
of lectures on Indian Philosophy and 
Modern Hinduism delivered to European 
audiences in Italy, France, and Germany. 
In these lectures. Professor Sircar 
interprets the various aspects of Hindu 
Vedanta and mysticism in a very forceful 
and eloquent manner. There are twelve 
essays in the hook which easily fall into 
three groups. The first four deal with 
the Upanishads, the Gita, the Bhagavata 
and the Tantras, and bring out the 
delicate differences between the spiritual 
ideas and experiences of the different 
stages in the religious life of ancient 
India; the inward affinity of these great 
books is also emphasised quite as clearly. 
The three following essays present the 
Hindu view of Reality and of the 
coiyjepts of Beauty and Value. The place 
of 'intuition by the side of Reason in all 
Indian schools of thought, the aesthetic 
nature of our theories of rasa, and the 


dynamic and creative character of Dharma 
as a standard of value are all very fully 
demonstrated. 

The lecture on Cosmic Man provides 
the transition to the last four lectures 
on the exponents of modern Hinduism, 
viz., Ram Mohan Roy, Dayananda Sarasvati, 
Ramakrisbna Paramahamsa and Aurobindo 
Ghosh. Altogether an interesting book 
to read. 


Ramachandra and Zarathubhtba. By 

J. M. Chatterjee, M.A. Cberag Office. 

Navsari. 

This is a small booklet in which the 
author tries to show the relation between 
Zarathushtra, the founder of the religion 
of the Parsis and Ramachandra of the 
Hindu tradition. The book is written in’ 
Bengali. While welcoming the attempt of 
scholars to moke a comparative study of 
various religions, one has to he cautious 
when people try to identify various reli¬ 
gious teachers and heroes handed down 
according to different traditions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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Thoughts on Pakistan. By Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. 
Thacker & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

Sri Aurobindo’s “ Tiubs Life Divimk.” By 
V. Chandraaekharam. Sri Aurobindo Library, 
Madras. 

Statistical Abstract for British India. Govern* 
meat of India Frees, Calcutta. 

The Science of thk Soul. By Dewan Bahadur 
K. 8 Ramaswami Saetri. Dharraarajya Frees, 
Delhi. 

Sri Ramaxrishna and Spiritual Renaissance. 
By Swadli Nirvedananda. Ramakriahna Mission 
Institute of culture, Calcutta. 

Latin Ameeioa, By Robin A. Humphreys. Oxford 

• Pamphlets. Oxford University Press. 

The Miutary Abroplank. By E. Colston Shep- 
hesd. Oxford Pamphlets. Oxford University 
Press. 


Air Raid Precautions. Handbook No. 3, Manager, 
of Publications, Delhi. 

Education bv 5 Instruments for Broadcastino 
Useful Knowledge. By J. C. Basak. 363 Upper 
Chitpore Road P. 0., Beadon Street, Calcutta. 

Eminent Contemporaries. By Savin, Vid 3 a 
Bhandar. Nazirabad, Lucknow. 

Ground-nut. By Dr, B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu. 
Annamalai University, Annamalaioagar. 

Nbminatha Puranam ■ or Karnaparya. By 
H. Sesha Ayyangar. Madras University, Madras. 

Indian Historical Records Commission, 
Seventeenth Meeting held at Baroda, 1940. 
Proceedings of the Meetings. Govermnent of 
India Press, Delhi. 

Report or the Hindu Law CoMMixtEB. Govern¬ 
ment of India Press, Delhi. 
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Hyderabad 

NEW PRESIDENT OF COUNCIL 

The Nawab of Chhatari, who was a 
member of the Viceroy’s Excutive Council, 
is appointed President of the Council when 
Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari retires. His 
appointment will be in the first instance 
for three years subject to extension for 
a further period of two years according 
to circumstances that may then exist. 

The terms of appointment which had 
been accepted by him are as follows; 
(l) an honorarium of Rs. 5,000 per mensem 
free of income-tax; (2) a Government 
motor car to be placed at his disposal; 
(3) a house to be allotted for his residence ; 
and (4) a sumptuary allowance of Rs. 1,000 
‘a month for the purpose of State functions 
and entertainment to be held on special 
occasions on behalf of the Government 
as President of the Council in his official 
capacity. 

ELECTRIC POWER FOR HYDERABAD 

A scheme involving an estimated expendi¬ 
ture of Rs. 50 lakhs has been drawn up for 
utililising the water-storage at Nizam Sagar 
for generating hydro-electric power. 

The step is being taken to stimulate 
industrial expansion in the State by supply¬ 
ing cheap power and also to meet the 
ever-growing consumption. The scheme 
also envisages the placing of the entire 
electric supply industry in the State under 
a unified control. 

In addition to the Nizam Sagar hydro¬ 
electric scheme, the purchase of a generating 
set of 7.500'k.w. capacity for the Hyderabad 
Thermal Power Station and also a diesel or 
steam generating plant of about 1,500 k.w. 
capacity for an emergency, and the installa¬ 
tion of two boilers has been reoommended 
to Government. 

The Committee appointed by Government 
to investigate these schemes has recom¬ 
mended the creation of a Board to control 
the entire electricity supply industry in 
the State. 


Myaore 

THE MYSORE LEGISLATURE 

Two resolutions recently passed by the 
reformed Mysore Legislature point to the 
progressive character of this body. One of 
these demands the introduction of basic 
education in the State and the other, 
total prohibition. The first resolution was 
passed by 177 votes against 88 while the 
second by 148 against 31. It is significant 
that both the resolutions were passed in 
the teeth of Government opposition. The 
debate on the resolution on prohibition was 
an interesting one, specially for the opposi¬ 
tion offered by one lady member, Srimati 
Susila Bai, who advanced the interesting 
argument that prohibition could better be 
brought by persuasion exercised by women 
on their husbands than by compulsion of 
a State law. As against this one lady, 
there were two to support the resolution in 
addition to a host of male members. The 
Government spokesman opposed the resolu¬ 
tion and advanced the argument we are 
so familiar with in British India. It is 
worth noting, however, that he did not 
oppose the principle of prohibition, even 
total prohibition, but that be wanted its 
gradual extension. 

MYSORE IRON WORKS 

Mysore’s great steel works will shortly 
undergo considerable expansion under a 
scheme costing approximately a quarter 
million sterling. 

Capt. Binstead, the Mysore Government’s 
Trade Commissioner in England, is placing 
orders in England for the necessary 
equipment including electric furnaces'and 
a rolling mill plant, which will enable 
the Works to produce the heaviest and 
most valuable materials. These orders 
will be having priority under war oonditions. 

SHORT WAVE STATION FOR ‘MYSORE 

Mysore will shortly have a Broad¬ 
casting Station on shortwaves and it is 
likely the Station may be opened in 
about three months’ time, 
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Travancore 

YARN CONTROL 

The Travancore Government have prohi¬ 
bited the export of yarn from Travancore 
except with their special permission. 

Government explain that it has been 
brought to their notice that, although 
there is acute shortage of yarn within 
Travancore, certain dealers have with a 
view to evade the maximum limit of prices 
fixed there and for profiteering been 
exporting yarn from their stocks to places 
outside the State. 

Government announce the constitution 
of a Yarn Control Committee consisting of 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Kareem Suhrawardy, 
Inspector-General of Police, Mr. C. Kumara 
Das, Director of Industries, Mr. E. I. Chacko, 
and Mr. H. Parameswaran, Convenor. 

CHILD MARRIAGE RESTRAINT ACT 

leaving regard to the state of general 
public opinion on the question of child 
marriages, Government will be inclined 
to view with disfavour applications for 
exemption from the Child Marriage Rest¬ 
raint Act, which are obvious attempts at 
evasion of the law and which have no 
compelling circumstances to merit exemp¬ 
tion, says a Press Cornmunique issued by 
the Government of Travancore. 

The communique adds that the Act 
having come into force, applications have 
been received by Government for exempting 
certain marriages from its operation. In 
considering these applications. Government 
have been largely guided by the special 
cirorunstances characterising them, viz.y 
that these marriages had been fixed and 
all the preliminary preparations for them 
made before the Act came into force. 

Mr. G.* PARAMESWARAN PILLAI 

Rajasevapravina G. Parameswaran Pillai, 
Controller of War Supplies and State 
Press Adviser, is appointed Chief Secretary 
to the Travanoore Government in the 
place of Mr. M. E. Nilakanta Ayyar. 


Baroda 

ADMINISTRATION OP THE STATE 
The Government review of the annual . 
administration report of the Revenne 
Department for the year 1989-40 inclndes 
the following among other items:—- 
The total land revenne demand for the 
year was 98*85 lakhs against 102*54 lakhs 
of the previous year. Out of this I'lO 
lakhs were remitted for valid reasons. 
The net realisation amounted to 81*99 
lakhs. The decrease in demand is due to 
the permanent reduction ordered last year. 

During the year under report, the new 
Income-tax Act was brought into force. 
The old flat rate of 12i per cent, over 
all incomes was substituted by a gradu¬ 
ated scale ranging from H per cent, to^ 

8 per cent. The taxable limit has been 
raised from Rs. 750 to Rs. 2,000. The 
assessments are now to be made annually 
instead of triennialiy. The total demand 
for inoome-tax was Rs. 7,39,887. 

JAIL ADVISORY BOARD 
To secure the release of long-term 
but reformed prisoners with safety to the 
community after they have served a 
suflSciently deterrent period of their 
sentence, the Government have appointed 
a Jail Advisory Board to examine 
individual oases of such prisoners in 
detail and recommend the advisability 
of conditional release in deserving cases. 

In accordance with the new 'rules, the 
Jail Advisory Board recommended the 
release of 42 prisoners. 

HELP TO PAPER FACTORY 
To encourage industrial enterprise in 
the State, the Government have sanctioned 
a loan of Rs. 5,000 to Mr. Earshandas 
Gordhandas to enable him to start a 
paper manufacturing factory in the State. 
The loan will be repayable in 10 years 
and will bear 8 per cent, simple interest. 
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Cochin 

PRINCES’ COMMITTEE 
H. H. the Maharaja of Coohio, it is 
learnt, proposes to constitute a Princes' 
Committee, whose duties will be to 
formulate, scrutinise and recommend 
schemes to promote the welfare of the 
Cochin Royal Family. The Committee 
will consist of eight members of the 
Ruling Family, (each of the four branches 
choosing two from among them) and will 
be presided over by H. H. the Elaya Raja. 

The Committee will have to frame their 
proposals and recommendations within the 
allotment for the Royal Family, and in 
that event the recommendations need not 
go to n. H. the Maharaja, but only to 
the Dewan as a matter of administrative 
routine. 

PENSION FOR VILLAGE OFFICERS 
It is understood that Government will 
shortly issue orders making village officers’ 
posts pensionable and those who have 
retired since 1109, about 1934, without 
pension will he given the benefit of the 
new order. 

Indore 

IRRIGATION FUND 
His Highness has sanctioned the 
recommendation of the Standing Finance 
Committee to set apart annually 
Rs. 2,00,000 from the revenue of surplus 
every year from 1940-41 to create an 
" irrigation fund ” for the undertaking of 
tanks and productive irrigation works in 
the State. 

Bhopal 

His Highness the Kawab has recently 
approved of the scheme for the motori* 
satioD of a portion of the State Forces 
and practical steps have already been 
taken in this conoeotion of Bhopal Army. 
Service Corps has been established and 
was inspected by His Highness recently. 
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Jammu and Kashmir 

The financial year 1989-40 witnessed 
further progress of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State finances, the total revenue 
receipts for the year being Rs. 258 
lakhs as against Rs. 252 lakhs in the 
previous year. The provision of increasing 
social amenities as befits a modern State 
bad increased the Government expenditure 
from Rs. 263 lakhs in the previous year 
to Rs. 280 lakhs in the year under 
review. The year opened with a cash 
balance of Rs. 41 lakhs and closed with 
a balance of Rs. 35 lakhs. 

The Princes’ Chamber 

A meeting of the Standing Committee 
of Princes was held under the president¬ 
ship of H. H. the Maharaja Jam Saheb 
of Nawanagar, Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes. 

Unanimous decisions were taken regard¬ 
ing the proposed National Defence Council 
and approving the recommendations of 
the Committee of Ministers relating to 
the question of expenditure on the use 
of troops within the territories of the 
States, the Crown Police Force Law and 
the prospecting licences and mining leases 
in the territories of the States. 

Rajputana States 

It is learnt that a group of Eastern 
and Southern Rajputana States, following 
the example of the neighbouring Central 
India States, are considering the question 
of setting up a Joint Police Administration 
and a common High Court to ensure 
administrative economy consistent .with 
efficiency. 

It may be remembered that His Excellency 
the Viceroy advised the Princes in his 
address last year to the Chamber of 
Princes to consider the practicability of 
such a procedure to ensure economy and 
administrative efficiency in those States 
whose slender income could not afford the 
maintenance of independent High Conrte 
and well-trained police forces. 
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Ceylon 

IMMIGBATION CONTROL BILL 

" Strong opposition to the Immigration 
Control Bill is expressed by the European 
Association of Ceylon in a memorandum 
they have submitted on the subject to 
the Standing Committee ‘ A' of the 
State Council. 

Declaring that in view of their opposi¬ 
tion to the Bill, they do not propose to 
make any representations regarding the 
details, the memorandum states that their 
observations are based on broad consider¬ 
ations and intended mainly to secure the 
exclusion of certain classes of persons 
from the operation of the Bill. 

Firstly, the memorandum lays down: 
" British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom are persons who have not 
created and do not create any problem 
which the Bill seeks to solve and should, 
therefore, be placed among the excepted 
persons. 

That non-Ceylonese already admitted 
to Ceylon have the right to secure 
property, employment and a variety of 
other interests in Ceylon and it is 
politically unjust to deny to such non- 
Ceylonese free entry into Ceylon (or the 
possibility of being present at will) most 
be considered essential to the protection 
of their interests. It will accordingly be 
sobmiCted that persons resident in Ceylon 
on an appointed date (chosen after due 
deliberation) or have been resident in 
Ceylon for • a specified period before that 
date should be excepted from the operation 
of the ordiifanoe.’* 

' Referring to assisted Indian immigrant 
labour, the memorandum states; "That; 


there is involved in the statements made 
to persons whose homes were in India by 
His Majesty’s Government by the 
Government of Ceylon and by others 
with the knowledge and acquiescence of 
the Government of Ceylon, an undertaking 
that such of them as were induced, and 
indeed assisted, to embark upon the 
earning of a livelihood in Ceylon would 
not in any way be discouraged in the 
future from continuing to earn that 
livelihood. The assisted Indian immigrant 
labour at present in Ceylon and that 
which having been in Ceylon is now 
being prevented from arriving here by 
reason of the Indian ban on emigration 
are essential to the agricultural industries 
of Ceylon and should not be discouraged 
in any way from rendering service to 
such industries.” 

Adequate provision to enable persons 
in control of private enterprise to 
exercise unrestricted freedom of choice in 
the selection of employees is also urged 
in the memorandum on the ground that 
absence of such provision will jeopardise 
the welfare of many existing enterprises. 

The memorandum states in conclusion 
that the definition of “non-Ceylonese” 
should be based on residence and not on 
domicile. 

Malaya 

INDIAN TROOPS IN MALAYA 

Indian troops in Malaya are well looked 
after and they have won a reputation for 
being very quick at learning intricate 
meobanical details, was the opinion expressed 
by the Editor of the Sind Observer, 
who recently returned from a tour of 
Malaya. He expressed himself to be highly 
impressed with the defensive measures 
taken in Malaya, 
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Burma 

INDIANS IN BURMA 
In his Report for 1940, India’s Agent 
in Barma notes an improvement in the 
tone of Burma’s Press in its comments 
on Indian problems. He also mentions 
that overt acts against Indians progres¬ 
sively decreased. Trouble was apprehended 
in connexion with the working of the 
Tenancy Act; fortunately both landlords 
and tenants showed forbearance. The year 
was marked by four pieces of controversial 
legislation which affected Indians, viz., the 
Tenancy Acts, the Land Purchase Bill, the 
Land Alienation Act and the City of 
Rangoon Municipal Amendment Bill. Indian 
organizations were active in communicating 
their views to the proper quarters; this 
did not, however, lead to strained feelings 
between them and the Burmans. The 
year was in many ways an anxious time 
for Indians resident or domiciled in Burma. 
Nevertheless they lived in peace with 
their Borman neighbours. This has been 
well worth emphasizing in a Report which 
indicates more than one unsolved problem 
for Indian and Burman alike, and more 
changes in Burma’s political scene than 
in previous years. 

INDO-BURMA AGREEMENT 

Mr. Cbnniial G. Mehta, President of 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, New Delhi, has 
on behalf of the Committee of the 
Federation addressed the following telegram 
to the Secretary of State for India, London. 

“ The Committee of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
New Delhi, are arranging to snbmit a 
joint representation to H. E. the Viceroy 
in oonsnltation with Imperial Indian 


Citizenship Association, Bombay, and the 
Madras all-parties’ meeting regarding the 
scope and provisions of the Indo-Bnrina 
Immigration Agreement after bearing the 
Burma Indian Delegation who are arriving 
shortly in India. The Committee pray 
that His Majesty’s Government would be 
pleased to take no action in issuing an 
Order-in-Counoil regarding the Indo-Burma 
immigration question pending receipt and 
consideration by them of the joint 
representation.” 

Africa 

INDIAN SOLDIERS IN AFRICA 

Stirring stories of the bearing of Indian 
troops are told in details now issued of 
awards for gallantry in Africa announced 
in London Gazette of July 18. The Military 
Cross is won by Captain John Mouut 
Barlow of Indian Army Cavalry. During the 
fighting at Mecbili on the night of 
April 8-9, Captain Barlow who was com¬ 
manding the advance guard, came under 
heavy fire from twelve guns. , 

With two troops, he attacked ‘ and 
captured the guns bayoneting and killing 
about fifty to sixty of the enemy and 
wounding many more. Captain Barlow 
organised and led the charge himself. 
The decision by which be led bis troops 
into action undoubtedly saved the brigade 
greater casualties and allowed a greater 
number to withdraw safely. 

Captain Barlow displayed great initiative, 
gallantry and devotion to duty and set a 
splendid example to his troops. 

The Indian Order of Merit, Second 
Class, was awarded to Havildar Sheedan 
Singh, Sixth Rajputana Rides. During the 
attack on Acqua Column on Fehra%ry 90, 
he was severely wounded by mortar bomb 
in the left arm early in the attack. Be 
bound up his arm and finally led tbe 
last assault on his Company objective with 
five men. 

He displayed gallantry and leadership 
of the highest order and most oompleto 
disregard for personal danger. His example 
was an inspiratioo to all. 
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HINDUS AND THE VICEROY’S 
COUNCIL 

Afc last the Viceroy's Execntive Council 
has been expanded and the personnel 
of the Defence Council announced. The 
expanded Council has been widely criticised 
on the score that Indians are totally 
excluded from the key portfolios of Defence, 
Finance and Communications. It is held, 
therefore, that the substance of power 
has not been really conceded to Indian 
members. Mr. E. Vinayaka Rao, Advocate, 
Madras, writing in the Bharata-Dharma, 
draws attention to an important feature 
of the composition of the Council. He 
sees in this expansion only another 
instance of disregarding and sacrificing 
Hindu interests notwithstanding the 
assurance given that no political or 
communal considerations have been borne 
in mind in making the appointments. 
He points out : 

In the five new appointments of members of 
the Executive Council two are Hindus, viz,, Mr. 
Aney and Dr. Sir E. Raghavendra Rao, two are 
Muslims, viz., the Rt. Hon. Sir Akbar Hydari and 
Malik Sir Feroz Khan, and one is a Parsi Sir 
Horrauflji P. Mody. This really indicates that a 
policy of equal representation U> Hindus and 
Muslims has been adopted. This was exactly 
what Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League have 
b<ien asking for and exactly what the Hindus 
have been protesting against. 

The oomposition of the National Defence 
Council, according to the writer, is even 
worse. When the names are analysed, 
we hnd £bat 

oat of the, 22 new members of the National 
Defonoe Gounoil nominated nine are Hindus, nine 
are Muslims, one 8ikh» one Parsi, one European 
snd one Anglo -lodiaa. Here ag^n we see a 
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manifestation of numerical equality of represen¬ 
tation. This ooincidenoe in equality in number 
cannot be the result of mere accident. Considering 
that the Muslims constitute only about 22 per cent, 
of the population and the Hindus constitute 
68 per cent, of the population, there can be no 
justification whatever from any point of view, 
communal, political or administrative, for this 
extraordinary over-weightage given to the Muslims 
and this extraordinary under-representstion given 
to the Hindus. 

The writer complains that while the 
major community is called upon to make 
all the sacrifices, it is the other elements 
that are given over-representation at the 
expense of the Hindus. This cannot be 
justified on any ground of principle or 
policy. For 

every temporary concession mad© contrary to 
sound principle is seized upon as a precedent^ 
and is mode the starting-point for fresh agitation* 
clamouring for further concessions. It is very 
necessary that this danger should be borne in 
mind and even in making any temporary conces¬ 
sions, no departure is made from the principle 
tliat representation should be in accordance with 
the population strength and sacrifices. 

The Poona Conference expressed itself 
strongly on the constitution of the Viceroy’s 
Council and Defence Council. The position 
taken up by the Conference when they 
asked was that there should be no recogni¬ 
tion of the communal principle and that 
every one should have equal opportunities* 

The entire administration should be carried on 
on the basis of the unity and integnty of India 
as a geographical and political unit and that 
elootoral arrangements should be purely on a 
territorial basis, and recruitment to the public 
services should be purely on merit and effictcikcy 
without any question of commuuill or class 
representation. This is the beet national democratic 
ideal which must be supported by every democratic- 
minded person. But if for any reason it is not 
possible to recognise and give effect to this 
fundamonUl salutary principle, Hindus say that 
representation in the l^slatures and services should 
be wholly in proportion to the respeotive population 
strength of the communities concerned without 
any weightage. and if sacrifices have to be made 
every community should be called upon to bear 
the burden in proportiou to its population strength, 
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SHIP BUILDING IN INDIA 

In India we do not have a shipping 
and sbip-boilding industry worth the name. 
This fact assumes a grave importance, 
observes Mr. P. C. Jain in the Modern 
Review, when we remember that we have 
a 4,000 mile coast to defend. In the past, 
as every student of history knows, both 
these industries flourished in the country. 

Every year, says Mr. Jain, 
nearly 7 millioo tong of cargo and about 2 million 
paseengers are carried in coastal trade of India. 
In 1924, Mr. Haji calculated that of thig trade 
only 13 per cent, was shared by the Indian ship¬ 
ping companies. Today this share was increased, 
though it still remains low, to nearly 20 per cent, 
of the cargo and 6 to 8 per cent, of the passenger 
traffic. The Indian tonnage operating on the Indian 
coast does not exceed 1 ^ lakh tons gross and this 
is hardly 23 per cent, of the total tonnage. In the 
overseas trade about 25 million tons of cargo and 
2 lakh passengers are transported every year; of 
this, the share of Indian shipping does not exceed 
2 per cent.; the British ships carry over 64 per cent, 
and the foreign ships nearly 34j/4 per cent, of 
this trade. 

This backward condition of Indian 
shipping is due mainly to two factors. 
The British and foreign companies are 
well organised and they have formed 
themselves into “ rings In the face of 
competition with an Indian Arm, prices 
are cut to unremunerative levels till the 
new-comer is throttled. 

Prices are again raised when the coast is clear. 
By these unfair means, more than 20 Indian 
companies involving a capital of over Rg. 20 crores 
have come to grief during the last 35 years. 
This is a huge waste. 

The inactivity of the Government of India 
becomes still more intolerable when it is realised 
that two Government-appointed committees have 
recognised the rights of Indian shipping to special 
protection, at least in the coastal trade. The 
Indian Mercantile Marine Committee (1923) and 
the Imperiaf Shipping Committee (1939) have 
both recommended measures to enable the Indian 
shipping companies to have at least a major 
portion of our coastal trade. It is a pity that 
nothing has so far been done. 

An attempt has just been made by the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company under 
its able leader to resuscitate, the ship¬ 
building industry in India by the opening 
of a substantial ship building yard in 
Vizagapatam. 


THE EXPANSION OP HINDUISM 

Dr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar contends in 
the pages of the Prabuddha Bharata 
that Hinduism in the past had never 
been content to rest confined to the 

limits of India. As practised by our 

ancients, it was a system of cult or 

culture always on the move trying to 
proselytize, to influence and conquer other 
lands. It was another specimen of world 
imperialism of raceless, cosmopolitan and 
impersonal character. 

Afghanistan and Central Asia were conquered 
by our Hindu religion and Hindu culture. Like¬ 
wise was China conquered and it is in that 

conquest that we have to see the deeper signi¬ 
ficance of the Chinese Goodwill Mission of to-day. 
Burma and Siam wore also similarly Hinduized, 
Go to Siam and you will find that the names 
of rulers over there are derive<l from Rama, 
Vikrama, Jaya, Indra, Ananda, et-c. Go to 
Indo-China, there also you will encounter Hindu 
culture in daily life. In Sumatra, Java and the 
other Insulindian islands as well as in far-off 
Japan, Hinduization is likewise manifest in temples, 
gods and goddesses, rituals and ceremonies. 
Korea, Manchuria, Mongolia, Siberia, Turkestan,— 
all these regions of Asia are to be recognized to 
a certain extent os the colonies of Hindu ealt 
and Hindu culture. 

Nor was western Asia free from the 
domination of Hindu thought. Hindu 
culture penetrated also to those places. 

Hindu arts and sciences, algebra, arithmetic, 
Ayurveda, therapeutics, metallurgy, fables, stories, 
philosophies crossed the Himalaya mounUins and 
the Khyber Pass. Hindu ideas were assimilated 
by the Iranian, Hellenic, Hellenistic and Romanized 
peoples. They were later accepted as the arts 
and sciences of the Muslims, the Saracens of 
Baghdad. From the latter they passed on to 
the Europeans who accepted them as some of the 
foundations of their mathematics, ohemistry, 
medioine, etc. 

Thus our Hindu ideals, manners and 
Bentimente, which began at Mobenjodaro 
in Sindh and in the Punjab, spread 
everywhere in Asia and to some extent 
in Europe. These Hindu spheres of 
influence were so many " Greater Indias *’ 
in Asia. The expansion of India consisted 
in the establishment of the ideological 
imperialism of Hindu culture throughout' 
the length and breadth of the Afiiao 
oontineot 
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SOYA BEAN IN DIET 

" Soya bean as a oompooent of balanced 
diet ’* is the subject of an interesting article 
in the latest number of Science and Culture 
by Mr. A. C. Ukil, who urges the addition 
of soya bean in our diet which is not well- 
balanced. 

To balance a largely starchy diet in a 
rice-growing country like India, it is 
necessary to add to the food proteins of 
high quality such as milk, fish, meat or 
eggs and leafy and other vegetahles for 
vitamins and mineral salts. To those 
who cannot afford to buy expensive protein 
aud fat products, the liberal use of soya 
beans in the usual diet offers a solution. 
Experiments by different food experts 
indicate that 20 per cent, soya beans and 
80 per cent, rice provide a well-balanced 
diet as far as protein and fat require¬ 
ments are concerned. The addition of 
fruits and vegetahles, particularly leafy 
vegetables, makes it a balanced food at a 
cheap cost. 

In considering the food value of soya 
bean, Daniels and Nicholas, and Osbourne 
and Mendel found that it averages a high 
percentage of physiologically useful protein, 
a considerable amount of energy-yielding 
fat and carbohydrate and sufficient fat- 
soluble vitamin A and water-soluble 
vitamin B. In addition to the fact that 
the soya bean is rich in protein, this 
protein, unlike that of all other vegetables, 
is similar to animal protein or to the 
protein of the human body. The different 
kinds of protein contain a number of 
different amino acids. Generally, plant 
proteins 'seem to lack some of the active 
amino acjds, but the soya bean is an 
exception. McCollum says: "Its proteins 
which are adequate when fed at a plane 
corresponding to 17 per cent, or more of the 


diet can support growth when they form 
the sole protein supply." Horvath says: 
" The soya bean protein is a complete 
protein containing all the essential amino- 
acids necessary for the building up of the 
protein of the human organs." Science 
has found that besides carbohydrates, fats, 
proteins, and minerals, the body needs 
substances called vitamins. The Philippines 
Bureau of Science tests have shown that 
polished rice, which most of os eat, is 
deficient in vitamin B. McCollum found 
it dedoient in vitamin A. Horvath found 
the soya bean to contain vitamin B and 
B^, also called F and G. Other investi¬ 
gators found vitamins A. D, E, and C." 

The addition of soya bean to rice would 
add vitamins to the diet at a very little^ 
cost and improve the health of the 
poorer classes. 
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THAILAND: THE LAND AND ITS 
PEOPLE 

E^er siooe the Japanese ooonpation of 
Indo-China, Thailand (better known as 
Siam) has become the centre of pablic 
interest. A glance at the map of the 
Far Eastern peninsula will show how the 
Japanese incursion into Thailand will 
afifect the fortunes of Burma, Malaya, and 
other British possessions. It is, therefore, 
of interest to read the account of Thailand 
and its people, which Mr. Vidya Dhar 
Mahajan gives in the columns of the 
Tribune. 

Thailand is not a homogeneous country 
inhabited by people of one nationality. On 
the other hand, 

out of an estimated population of 9,8111,000 for 
J926-26, Siamese numbered 3,800,000. Laos 3,650,000, 
Chinese 500,000 and Malays 400,000. Besides, 
there were Cambodians, Burmese Indians, Mo ns, 
Karens, Annamites, Kaches, Lawas and others. 
There were about 2,000 Europeans and Americans 
mostly resident in Bangkok. However, the 
population bad increased to 14,465.000 on 
May 31, 1937. The Siamese inhabit mostly central 
Siam, and Laos predominate in Northern and 
Eastern Siam. The Chinese are scattered every¬ 
where but are mostly to be found in the towns. 
Bangkok is one-third Chinese, 

The Siamese are mostly farmers. Most 
of the trade and industries are in the 
hands of the Chinese. There are very 
few towns with a population of above 
10,000. Bangkok the capital of Siam, 
is on the river Menain about 20 miles from its 
mouth. The whole town covers an area of about 
10 square miles. There is a complete system of 
electric tramways, and all streets are lined with 
shady-treea and lit by electricity. All over the 
town are scattered Buddhist temples with coloured 
tile roofs anfl gilded spires. Till very recently, 
Whole of the city was built mostly on flat- 
bottomed boats, but at present the things have 
changed and are changing. In place of wood, 
bricks are being used and bridges and roods have 
been planned and built. 

The means of communication and 
transportation are being rapidly developed. 

There already exist more than two thousand 
miles of railroad. {Moreover, an 18-miles road 
plan involving an expenditure of £15 millions has 
been prepared. About 2,000 miles of roads are 
to be constructed during the iirst live yours of 


the scheme. The inland water-communications are 
also being overhauled and modernised. Civil 
aviation is also developing. 

There exists a system of compulsory 
elementary education, but it is mostly 
under the control of Buddhist monks. 
But the Government has also established 
training colleges at Provincial head¬ 
quarters. 

Partly through this and partly by the system 
of Government supervision and control, the 
monastic schools ore being modernised and linked 
up with the Government institutions. According 
to the report of 1934-35, there were 8.929 
elementary schools with 016,780 scholars; 318 
secondary schools with 44,726 scholars and 4,298 
special schools with 142,689 students. The two 
Universities had 9,539 scholars on its rolls. 

Thailand is not a purely Buddhist 
country. While the Siamese and the Laos 
are the bulk of the Buddhists, the Malayas 
are Muslims. 

Of course the Muslims form only a microscopic 
minority numbering meraly 498,311 as compared 
with 10,958,426 Buddhists. Buddhism is thus the 
religion of the masse.s. It is a matter of history 
that Buddhism was introduced into Siam not 
from India—the land of Buddha’s birth,—but 
from Ceylon and Burma. The Siamese take pwde 
in the fact that they alone ore the orthodox 
Buddhists os Burma and Ceylon are dependencies. 

Of the character of the people and their 
national characteristics, the writer says : 

The Siamese are gentle, patient, law-abiding, 
kind and hospitable to strangers; lighthearted, 
sympathetic and little given tt) quarrelling or 
violent crimes. A typical Siamese is of medium 
height, well-formed with olive complexion, eyte 
well-shaped, broad flat nose, prominent lips and 
a short chin. Their staple food is rice and flsb. 
There does not exist any caste system. Their 
pastimes are gambling, boat-racing, cock and 
nsh-flghting and kite-flying. Since the Siameee 
keep on constantly chewing the betel, their teeth 
become black. 

Till 1982, Siam was ruled by an auto¬ 
cratic monarch with no check on his 
powers. But in that year was introdticed 
a democratic form of government with an 
elected assembly. 

In 1935, King Frajailhipok abdicated and Anond 
Mabidoi became King. But smoe he was a minor 
(born in 1925), the work of the administration 
was entrusted to a council of regency. 

The Military Service Act of 1917" lays down 
that all able-bodied men are liable to two years’' 
service with the colours and for varying periods 
in the reserve. Thus, Siam must be having a 
large numrber of trained soldiers ready to take 
the held. 
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WAR AND PEACE AIMS 

Prof. Dip Chand Verma, writing on War 
and Peace Aime, reooantB in the columns 
of the Hindustan Review the story of the 
failure of the peace after the last great 
war. He quotes at length the aims and 
ideals that inspired the statesmen at the 
helm of affairs in England and America, 
and shows how the hopes of the then 
world have been shattered. It was all 
due to the absence of clear-cut aims 
and methods of attaining those aims. 
He shows that during the present war 
too there is the same confusion as to 
the ultimate end in view. There has been 
some talk of democracy and victory, and 
men like Churchill and Halifax are content 
with the declaration that " our war aim 
is to win the war ”. It will not do to 
say merely that Britons would not be 
fighting so well unless they were fighting 
for*democracy. 

AU tfiiB jargon about doraocracy and victory 
takoB ug nowhere. The nood of the hour is to 
Btato in precise and unmistakable language the 
definite principles the allies would adopt (taking 
for grant«ti that this war would again be won by 
them) after the conclusion of hostilities. From our 
exiJerionoe of the last war and the Treaty of 
Versailles, wo know whore the allies failcKl to 
carry out their coinmitmonls. This time we must 
see that the war and peace aims are in the first 
place stated in a language on which no two 
intorprotations can be plaotnl, and in the second 
place the only function of the Peace Conference 
should be to set up a constitutional and p<^)liticat 
machinery to eiwiito them. We must make up 
our mind on the probable post-war issues just 
now. For instance, Imperialism in anyj form must 
bo categorically repudiated and renounced. Simi¬ 
larly it would be foolish to expect any reparations 
from the defeated states after the war. I’his war 
is goiag to be a costly business and wo would be 
on the real danger of economic bankruptcy, (hiiy 
international collaboration and world planning can 

ssibly pull us through. I'ho greatest need would 

to establish a politioal order baaed on the principle 
of world f^eration. Any tinkering with this 
problem would be fatal. Only a real world state 
would be in a position of guaranteeing the future 
peace, « 

Is Britain prepared to make a compre¬ 
hensive statement which would include 
all these aims, asks the Professor. For 
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already misapprehensions are cropping up 
on the Indian policy. 

It is really a remarkable thing that if the 
post-war world is to be a world of democracy 
and freedom, the British Parliament should not 
find any difficulty to meet the very modest demands 
of the Indian National Congress, namely, to 
establish a representative government at the 
centre and the declaration of Indian freedom 
after the war. Do the British stateemen realize, 
that if they do not take the necessary steps to 
arouse world opinion in favour of the principles 
for which they are so courageously fighting, no 
new order would suddenly arise and the world 
would be again thrown back into the old ruts. 

Criticizing the British policy in India, Prof 
Loski eloquently remarks in the course of a 
newspaper article : “ There is no case against such 
a policy (policy of satisfying India), save that of 
Imperialism in its most naked form. We are 
fighting against a German-Italian attempt to 
impose imperialism of the kind we practise in 
India upon Europe." 

Would Mr. Churchill come forward and break the 
vicious circle by making a gesture to India ? If 
freedom is an altruistic principle, it must mean 
Indian freedom also. 

This, says Prof. Verma, would be the . 
acid test of the genuineness of the war and 
peace aims, which the British statesmen 
mufit declare at some stage of this war, 
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GANDHIJI AND NON VIOLENCE 

Gandbiji’s reactions to the present war 
have perplexed many friends. Mr. H. S. L. 
Polak, who can claim to interpret Gandhiji’s 
mind better than any Englishman, save 
perhaps the late Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
offers an interesting study of Gandhiji’s 
attitude to war. Quoting from a letter 
from Gandbiji during the last war, he 
shows how enthusiastic the prophet of 
non-violence was in his recruiting campaign. 
"It is for me religious activity,” says 
Gandbiji, undertaken for the sacred 
doctrine of ahimaa'* More than this, 
Mr. Polak reveals that Gandbiji “had 
been dissuaded with difficulty from 
enlisting for combatant service by way 
of example.” 

Mr. Polak then recounts the circum¬ 
stances under which Gandbiji thought lit 
to leave the Congress and then resume 
leadership. His acceptance of leadership 
is on condition that Congress is to have 
nothing to do with violence —ahimsa is 
to be its creed as well and not a more 
political expediency, 

No wonder much bewilderment has 
been caused by his present attitude and 
the changes that have preceded it. 
How to reconcile adherence to a religious 
conviction firmly held as a result of prayer 
and fasting, with concern for the future 
of a party organisation and the practical 
needs of the nation? Gandhiji’s sincerity 
is axiomatic. He is profoundly con¬ 
vinced that pure non-violence is the sole 
antidote for violence. He is equally 
honestly convinced that the Congress 
Party fully represents the highest interests 
of the country as a whole, says Mr. Polak. 

The combi nation of ascetic philosopher and 
subtle political leader has produced a complex 
situation in which, on the one hand, some of 
the most experienced Congress leaders have, 
largely from loyalty to Gandhiji, sought 
imprisonment when »they might be most effective 
in the public life of the country and oontributiiu 
most creatively to its early independence ana, 
on the other, the Party constitutional programme 
has been deliberately set aside in favour of a 
non-oo-operation campaign in opposition to the 
war effort, of which it is difficult to believe from 
what "oocurred in the summer that a large section 
of its diminished membership arc Convinced, 


It is permissible, perhaps, to suggest that, had 
Gandhiji experienced a week of the blitzkrieg' 
at Kingsley Hall in place of several months’ 
contemplation in the peace and quiet of Wardha, 
the pure doctrine of non-violenoe might have been 
conditioned by Krishna’s teaching in the Bhagavad 
Qita that men must learn to perform their own 
duty, regardless of consequence, for the duty of 
another is full of peril; that war in defence of 
dharnia, or civilization, is such a duty; and that, 
though he himself and others equally developed 
may be right to carry on the fight on the plane 
of the spirit, India can only gain and retain 
her freedom on the plane of war participation 
in her own cause, which for her is the true 
performance of that duty. 

CHILD AND CINEMA IN INDIA 

The motion picture has of late become a 
social influence of marked importance 
in India. Mr. V. G. Ramakrishnan 
discusses its effect on the child mind 
in the course of an article in the 'New 
Review for August. 

The appeal of the motion picture is 
tremendous, because it combines the story 
and pictures with a delightful emphasis 
on the latter. It is interesting and 
intelligible with much less efforts than 
the book. Even if the boy cannot read 
the titles and captions and follow %he 
plot accurately, be finds pleasure and 
interest in the individual incidents as 
they appear on the screen. 

These vicarious experiences are lived 
over again and again. They are woven 
into their day dreams. Critics of the 
cinema usually emphasise the degree to 
which it operates to stimulate sex emo¬ 
tions and violence in other forms. Bat the 
reaction on the adolescent mind may not 
be the same on the child mind. 
Individual children will, of course, respond 
differently to the same motion picture. 

Altogether the result, as experience 
shows, is salutnry. A judicious selection 
of educational films will undoubtedly 
prove beneficial to children. 

The motion picture producers and distributors 
of America have arranged a series of 62 ohildren’s 
programme for Saturday performances carefully 
selected for filling the needs and appealing to 
the interests of youthful audiences A similar 
thing may be attempted in India. Rightly 
educated public opinion would be the best 
safeguard that we could have in making the 
motion pictures safe for the child and enhanbing 
their contribution to his proper sooioluatioo, 
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THE INDIAN DEAD LOCK 
’ Sir George Sohuster, M.P.. a former Finance 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council, in the 
course of an article to the Spectator on 
the Indian Dead lock, appeals for the setting 
up a small committee to solve the Indian 
dead-lock. How to make the whole of 
India appreciate the urgent danger in 
which she herself stands ? Answering 
this question, Sir George says: 

The latest moves indicate that on the road to 
the Eastern oil-fields and India, there may develop 
the decisive fighting-front of the war. We hear 
much of the “arsenal of the democraciesacross 
the Atlantic, but for this fight where could an 
arsenal be better placed than India? 

Of course, there are dinioulties—difficulties of 
flkilled labour, tf)ols and plant and many other 
tiiings. But there are many natural advantages 
too We hear of great efforts, but can any one 
bo satiflfietl that India’s possible contribution has 
yet been visualised on anything approaching the 
1 nil scale ? 

The last Indian Budget showed expenditure 
estimates of only 30 per cent, above the normal 
peace-level. Even allowing for British payments 
Ibr Indian troops used outside India, can this 
bo a measure ot India’s full effort in this total 
\var« Con India’s full effort be sustained except 
on a- wave of national enthusiasm ? If she is to 
put her whole heart into this effort, must that 
not be an Indian effort led by Indians, preached 
to the country by leading Indians at great public 
meetings ? And what a story could be told. 

Here is India’s chance to make herself strong— 
strong enough to stand equal to all the great countries 
of the Commonwealth, including Britain, to build 
liorself up as a great industrial power. 

Can Buoh a story be told effectively by 
the present small unrepresentative official 
Government? May there not be lurking 
suspicions that India is not being asked 
■ to do all that she could do, because 
British interests are afraid of her becoming 
too gseat an industrial power—a dangerous 
competitor to themselves in the future? 
One thing that must be made clear 
beyond a shadow of donht is that such 
BUBpioions t^ve no foundation. 

The writ^ clearly states that 
. the need to oonvinoe India that we are honest 
in our purpose to give her complete self-govern¬ 
ment,’tW we are not looking for excuses at the 


last moment to retain our Imperial power. And, 
lastly, there is another closely connected need, 
to convince India that our war-aims are in 
sympathy with her own. The broad lines only 
need to be stated. All depends on how they are 
stated and by whom; on their being stat^ to * 
India as our honourable and equal partner in 
this struggle. 

There are other steps which might be taken too. 

One I myself have often plead^ for—that we 
should get representative Indians over here (possibly 
one as Parliamentary Under-Secretary) to live in our 
atmosphere and send home word of the spirit of the 
British people and what they are fighting for. 

In conclusion, Sir George points out 
I would end by setting out the sort of statement 
that might be made to the Indian people. But there 
is only one man who can do that supremely well—our 
Prime Minister. If he would speak to India—now at 
this crisis—tliat might have a transforming effect. 

He need give no message of weak concession of 
political bargaining. He need only tell the truth 
—truth as to the urgency of the peril—truth that 
this is India’s war as much as ours—truth as to 
the greatness of India’s opportunity—truth as to 
the British people’s desire to see India grasp this 
opportunity to rise to her full stature, and then 
take her place as one of the most powerful partners 
in our Commonwealth—a British Commonwealth * 
now, but to be enlarged, it may be, to a wider 
family of free nations when the war is over. 


INDIAN BANK, IIIITED 

(Established in 1907) 

Had Oltict: Worth Beach Ro»d. WAURAS 

Local Beanceks Esplanade, My la pore. 
Royapettah, Sowoarpet, Purasawalkam, Triplioane 
and Theagaroyanagar; 

Branches :—Adoni, Alleppey, Bangalore, 
Bangalore Cantt., Bezwada, Bombay, Caliout, 
Cochin, Coimbatore, Colombo, Erode, Ountur, 
Jaffna, Karaikudi, Madura, Nandyal, Pudukotah, 
Quilon, Salem, Tiruppur, Tiruvarur, Trichur, 
Trichinopoly, Tuticorin, Kumbakonam and 
Tirunelveli. 

Sub-Offices Gudivada, Tenali, Bhimavaram, 
Repalli, Tanuku, Duggirala, Narasaraopet, 
Udumalpet, Devakottah and Maruteru. 

Authorised Capital .. Rf. 60,00,MO 

Issued and Subaoribed Capital Rl. * 47,92,600 
Paid-up Capital .. Rs. 12,79,260 

Reserve, Cootingent aud other 
Funds Rs. 19.20,096 

Total Working Funds on 30-6>’40 Rs. 5,15,24,973 
All kiads of Baoking Bvsiikess inclading 
Foreign Exchange done. 

For particulars, please apply to any of the Omoes. 

N. 60PALA IYER. 

Seeretaf'y. 


U. F. 
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SIMPLICITY AND CIVILIZATION 

Rabindranath Tagore, writing in the 
Visva Bharati Quarterly, recounts an early 
experience of bis revealing the natural 
benevolence and simplicity of our country¬ 
men in rural India, which is yet unaffected 
by the corroding influences of modern 
business mania. 

Once there was an occasion for me to motor down 
to Calcutta from a place a hundred miles away. 
Something wrong with the mechanism made it neces¬ 
sary for us to have a repeated supply of water almost 
every half an hour. At the first village where we 
were compelled to stop, we asked help of a man to 
find water for us. It proved quite a task for him, 
but when we offered him his reward, poor though he 
was, he refused to accept it. In fifteen other villages 
the same thing happened. In a hot country where 
travellers constantly need water and where the 
water supply grows scanty in summer, the villagers 
consider it their duty to offer water to those who 
ne^ it. They could easily make a business of it 
following the inexorable law of demand and supply. 
But the ideal which they consider to be their dharma 
has become one with their life. To ask them to 
sell it, is like asking them to sell their life. They 
‘ do not claim any personal merit for possessing it. 

This sense of Dharma is steadily 
disappearing in the process of the so-called 
civilisation. Urban India is drifting to 
a new habit of life alien to the natural 
simplicity and benevolence of our nature. 

A millionaire tourist, ready to corner the food 
market and grow rich by driving the whole world 
to the brink of starvation, is sure to feel too superior 
to notice this simple thing while rushing through 
our villages at sixty miles an hour. For it is not 
aggressive like a telegraphic pole that pokes our 
attention with its hugely long finger, or resounding 
like his own motor engine that shouts its discourtesy 
to the silent music of the spheres. 

Yes, it is simple; but that simplicity is the product 
of centuries of culture; such simplicity is difficult 
of imitation. In a few years’ time it might be 
possible for me to learn how to make holes in 
thousands of needles instantaneously by turning a 
wheel, but to be absolutely simple in one’s hospitality 
to one’s enemy or to a stranger requires generations 
of training. ^Simplicity takes no account of its own 
value, claims no wages, and therefore those who are 
enamoured of power do not realise that simplicity 
of spiritual expression is the highest product of 
civilisation. 

A process of disintegration. continues the 
poet, can kill this rare fruit of a higher 
life, as a whole race of birds possessing 
some rare beauty can be made extinct by 
the vulgar power of avarice which has 
civilised weapons. 


INDIA’S NATURAL RESOURCES 

Sir Alfred Watson, writing in The Great 
Britain and East on a scheme of industrial 
development in India, observes that by real 
daring in finance and engineering, India 
can be industrialised without imposing the 
horror and the waste that marked the rise 
of industrial England. 

War has brought to India the opportunity of a 
vast and beneficent revolution in the life of her 
people. Much of what is done now will survive and 
expand in now directions after the war, and India 
will emerge as among the greatest industrial Powers. 
While it is a commonplace to say that India is 
among the first eight. of the industrial nations, few 
people stop to calculate how small a proportion 
of the Indian people is actually engaged in 
manufacture. 

With a total population that is probably in the 
neighbourhood of 370,000,000 and an annual growth 
of approximately three millions, the factory workers, 
according to what statistics are available, ere fewer 
than a million and three-quarters, showing a growth 
of about a million in twenty years. 

Twenty millions is more than the 
industrial population of the United 
Kingdom; it may be fewer than that of 
Japan, which has industrialised itself at a 
headlong pace. Yet, says Sir Alfred Watson, 
the industrial resources of India are vastly 
greater than those of Japan. „ 

India has everything that Japan lacks—coal-and 
iron, almost every kind of mineral wealth from gold 
downwards. She is better equipped than almost any 
other country in the world to be self-sufficient were 
her raw materials utilised as they should be. It is 
an anomaly altogether that only about one in 
fifteen of her population should bo in industrial 
employment apart from agriculture. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


India’s Constitutional Problbm : Suggested New 
Approaches. By J. P, Eddy, k.c. [The Asiatic 
Review, April 1041.] 

Parties and Policies in the Madras Legislature 
UNDER Dyarchy (1920-1937). By Rao Sahib 
C. S. Srinivosachari. [The Hindustan Review, 
June 1941.] ... 

The Evolution op Indian Mysticism. By 
K. S. Raroaswami Sastri. [The Aryan Path, 
August 1941.] 

The Pallava Rule in South India. By T. J. Job. 
[The New Review, August 1941.] 

The All-India Radio ; Its Administration and Iss 
PROGRA ififES. By Dropdi Nandan. .[The Modern 
Review, August 1941.] 

The Resuscitation op The Kshatriya Spirit, 
[Prabuddha Bharata, August 1941.] 



MULTUM IN PARVO 

NEWS + DEPARTMENTAU ♦ NOTES 


Questions of Importance 


INDIA AND THE WAR 

A strong plea for the snspension of the 
Satyagraha movement in view of the 
changed international situation is made 
by Khan Ghulara Mahomed Khan, member 
of the A.-I.C.C. and former President of 
the Frontier Provincial Congress Committee, 
in a statement to the Press. He says: 

The Nazi invoaion of Russia has made it clear 
how dangerous and destructive Nazism and 
Fascism aro for the world. This attack ig at once 
a warning and a challenge to the whole world. 

The Congress was justified earlier in refusing 
to help the British Government in their war 
activities. The declaration of Great Britain, on 
the one hand, that she was fighting for demo¬ 
cracy and for the freedom of small nations, and 
on the other, her refusal to conceile even a smell 
demand for a national Government at the Centre, 
which the Congress made at Poona, proved that 
Britain’s actions were contradictory. 

T|jo war, however, has definitely approached 
nearer India. Now is the time for Mahatma 
Gandhi, the Congress, the Congress Socialist Party 
and other nationalist parties to consider the 
question of India’s freedom end defence. I w’ant 
to point out to Mahatma Gandhi that the 
satyagraha campaign in the present circumstances 
cannot be expected to serve any useful purpose. 
Mahatma Gandhi should immediately consider its 
calling off. 

Britain, on her part, should also give up her 
regrettable policy and grant a general amnesty 
to political prisoners. The British Government 
should come to an understanding either by 
accepting the Poona offer or some other proposal 
that might be acceptable to progressive Indians. 
Indians would then get a chance to use their full 
power to crush Nazism and Fascism, and Britain 
would, thereby, get unprecedented aid from India. 


Mr. IHELDEN ON CONGRESS DEMAND 

" Indians want the same freedom that 
Mr. Churchill wants, namely, the freedom 
of all to live their lives in their own 
way,” writes Mr. Lionel Fielden, former 
Controller of Broadcasting in India, in a 
British journal. 

Mr. Fielden says that the plea of the 
Indian National Congress in Sept. 1989, 
73 


will pass into history as one of the 
most eloquent, just and moving pass* 
ages in the English language. Had the 
Government answered it in the generous 
tones of liberty that the British profess 
to admire, Mr. Nehru to-day would not 
be in jail, but leading with tremendous 
fire an India united in our cause. 

Mr. Fielden analyses the personnel of 
the expanded Executive Council and the 
National Defence Council and points out 
that while these gentlemen are eminent 
and clever, they cannot claim to represent 
India, and even if they do offer their 
views, the Viceroy has the power of veto. 


SETTLEMENT IN INDIA 
The Manchester Guardian in a leader 
says: 

The time has come for the British Government 
again to take up the question of an Indian 
settlement. From both sides the war is moving 
nearer to India. On the East, the Japanese press 
towards Singapore and Burma. On the North west, 
Gorman intrigue is busy both in Af^ghanistan and 
Iran. Should Germany defeat Russia, India will 
be insecure and would know it. Besides all else, 
we have this immediate cause to desire a peaceful 
settlement for India and India to need it for 
herself. 

To a proper settlement in India, there must 
ultimately be several parties: the British and 
Indian Governments, the Princes, the Congreea, 
the Muslim League and the smaller minorities. 
But it is Impossible to wait for them to embrace 
one another before doing something more than 
we have yet done. 

The question has two parts: framing a new 
Constitution for India after the War and the 
methods by which India shall, in the meantime, 
have a proper share in the Centre] Government. 
The second part now holds the field. There is 
likely to bo any solution unless the Viceroy’s 
Council is so reconstructed that Indians will have 
in it what is to be in effect, whatever it is 
called, a National Government. 

There is the possibility that the Congress and 
the Muslim League would not at first come in. 
Every effort should be mode to bring them in. 
Reconciliation in India would be as inspiring as 
many a victory in the field. 
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Utterances of the Day 


Me. aney on militarisation 

Accepting a portfolio in the Vioeroy’R 
Executive Council was consistent with the 
policy advocated and followed hy the late 
Lokamanya Tilak, said Mr. M. S. Aney, 
Member-designate of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, replying to his critics, in the 
course of a reply to a welcome address 
presented to him at Akola. 

Mr. Aney hoped that his advice to the 
inner circles of the Government of India 
on vital questions would pave the way 
for a better understanding, which was 
necessary for solving the present political 
dead-lock. Had Congress not committed the 
mistake of refusing the Viceroy’s August 
offer, he continued, one year’s experience 
would have brought the Defence and other 
vital departments under Indian control. 
He believed that Swaraj would be obtained 
by the gradual transference of power 
from Parliament to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. In India’s interest, England 
most win this war. Hence all voluntary 
help must he afforded. 

Non-violence, Mr. Aney proceeded, would 
not save India from Fascist aggression. 
What was required was fully-equipped 
militarisation of the country. 


RT. HON. JAYAKAR ON PAKISTAN 

That the remedy for India was not 
vivisection but was greater fraternisation 
and mutual understanding was the view 
expressed by the Rt. Hon. Dr. M. R. Jayakar, 
addressing a well-attended public meeting 
of the South Indian residents in Bombay 
on "Pakistan”. Mr. Jayakar explained at 
length the historical aspect of " Pakistan ”, 
how the problem arose and how the 
basic assumptions of Pakistan are false in 
history, fajse in experience. He said that 
his main object in addressing the meeting 
was to inform rather than to inflame. 

Mr. Jayakar then advanced reasons to 
show that there was neither racial nor 
linguistic differences between the two 
communities. A Muslim of Bengal spoke 
Bengali and of Gujarat, Gujarati. In 
regard to the cultural aspect of the 
question, it was purely a question of 
environment. 


Sir MIRZA ON INDIA’S NEEDS 
"What Indians want and what India 
needs at present is Indianisation, industriali¬ 
sation and militarisation—Indianisation 
rather than deraocratisation. The latter 
will doubtless come as a result of the 
joint deliberations and recommendations of 
the proposed committee at which the 
various parties and interests in the country 
will be represented,” observed Sir Mirza 
M. Ismail in an informal talk with press¬ 
men after his return to Bangalore from 
the Non-Party Leaders’ Conference at 
Poona recently. 


Sir STANLEY REED’S PLEA 

In the Commons debate on India, 
Sir Stanley Reed, while welcoming the 
Viceroy’s move, pleaded for a definite 
interim policy. He said: 

It took BIX or seven years to hammer out the 
Act of 1935. How long is it going to take to 
hammer out the now Act. I regard it as of para¬ 
mount importance that the Secretary of State should 
concern himself with the setting up of a very 
small body in India of enquiry and investigation 
to go into the vast new problems and, if possible, 
to issue interim reports so that, when the time 
comes to implement our definite guarantees of 
Dominion Status, of independence of which the 
Dominion Status is a better and higher form, we 
shall have material ready for a prompt decision. 


Mr. AMMON’S PLEA FOR INDIA 

Mr. B. G. Ammon, speaking on the India 
Debate initiated by Mr. Aroery in the 
House of Commons, said that it was a 
matter for regret that in regard to the 
general question of discontent in Jndia, 
they were no nearer a solution. 

We had mekde statements that certain things 
would be done, but there has never been anything 
definite as to when it would become possible for 
it to become operative. That is really what is 
worrying India and a declaration abput it would 
go a very long way to smooth the way and make 
it impossible for any one to stir up' trouble. It 
is not good enough to seek to shift on to the 
Indian people a problem that is ours. To do t^t 
is; simply to iodioate bankruptcy in itatesmauSmp. 
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Mb. N. R. SARKAR’S PROPHECY 

Mr. N. R. Sarkar, in the oonrse of an 
address at Calcutta, said: 

" The Bengalis should, with a view 
to maintaining their very existence 
in the face of the growing struggle, 
adapt themselves to twentieth century 
ideals. They could not now take 
shelter behind the great names of Ram 
Mohun Roy, Surendra Nath Banerjee or 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar. India's freedom 
was bound to come, and he hoped that 
this country would be able to preserve 
it. China was free, but she was not 
happy. Physical and economic freedom was 
India’s primary necessity. He expressed 
the opinion that Europe’s fate would not 
be decided by the military or political 
success of the combatants, but by the 
economic advantage that one nation 
mjpht acquire.” 


PREMIERS IN THE DEFENCE 
COUNCIL 

Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, 
made the following statement regarding 
the recent invitation to the Indian 
Provincial Premiers to join India’s newly 
constituted National Council: — 

” The Prime Ministers of all provinces, 
in which working of the constitution has 
been uninterrupted, were invited by the 
Viceroy to join the National Defence 
Council in their capacity as Prime 
Ministers and regardless of their personal, 
party or communal affiliations. Not only 
were they invited in their capacity as 
Prime Ministers but they accepted the 
invitation^ in that capacity and in the 
‘light of their constitutional responsibility 
and obligation to the peoples and the 
provinces as a whole.*' 


GANDHTJI ON CONGRESS POLICY 

" I am surprised that such things appear 
in papers when there is no foundation 
whatever,” said Mahatma Gkindhi when 
a pressman drew his attention to the 
report that forty prisoners in the Naini 
Jail, including the Congress President, 
have made representations to him, urging 
a change in Congress policy in view of 
the changed international situation. 
Gandhiji added: “ I have not received any 
communication either from the Maulana 
Sahib or any other prisoner; nor has 
any messenger come to me with such 
representations.” 

Asked what the position was of 
Congressmen in jail, who felt that the 
policy of the Congress should be revised 
in view of the altered situation at home* 
and abroad, Gandhiji said: " If they 
have changed their views and want a 
change of colour, of course they can do 
so at any time. They have only to 
declare this and the Government will be 
glad to oblige them.” When asked 
whether nothing that had happened in 
the country or outside recently warranted 
the calling off of satyagraha, Gandhiji 
said: " So far as I am concerned nothing 
has happened.” 

THE LEAGUE AND THE DEFENCE 
COUNCIL 

The Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League, which met at Bombay on 
August 24, passed a resolution calling 
upon Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Sir 
Mahomed Saadulla and Mr. Fazlul Huq. 
Premiers of the Punjab, Assam and 
Bengal respectively, to resign from, the 
National Defence Council. 

The resolution also announced that 
Sir Sikander Hyat Khan and Sir Mahomed 
Saadulla have already expressed their 
willingness to resign from the National 
Defence Council. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq has been given ten 
days' time to resign from the National 
Defence Council. 


I 
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Sib MADEICB’S CONVOCATION 
ADDRESS 


"Restriction of proper expenditure on 
education, even in time of war, could never 
be a true economy,” said Sir Maurice Gwyer, 
Chief Justice of India, delivering the Convo¬ 
cation Address at the Bombay University, 
on August 19. 

" I would even go further,” added Sir 
Maurice," and say that, subject to all 
reasonable conditions, it may rightly be 
increased.” 

Sir Maurice referred to the excessive 
number of failures in examinations and the 
small proportion of those reading for the 
honours degree as compared to the pass 
degree. The failures, he added, were so 
large because numbers of students were 
found in most Universities who would never 
be able to derive any benefit from a 
University education. 

Sir Maurice urged the institution of a 
” method of selection based upon manifest 
promise and proved merit” for admission 
of students into the Universities. This, be 
continued, would only be half a policy, for 
the problem still remained of opening up 
other opportunities for other students who 
were likely to be excluded. The other half 
of the policy would take the shape of a long 
overdue reform of secondary education. 
The time had come when at some suitable 
point in a school boy’s career, he ought to 
be given the opportunity of selecting courses 
of instruction having a different bias than 
a mere University career. Vocational and 
technical training must in that event he 
given a much more prominent part in the 
secondary school system. 


THE PROPER EDUCATION 
" The high school ends too early and the 
system makes no provision for those who 
wish to continue their studies without 
entering a university. We need a great 
number of technical schools under Govern¬ 
ment management to round off the school 
course. . . . Above all, we need more 
agricultural and veterinary colleges,” said 
the Rev. L. D. Murphy, S J., Principal, 
Loyola College, addressing the graduates 
admitted to degrees at the 88rd convocation 
of the University of Madras last month. 

Exhorting the graduates to advance the 
well-being of their fellow-men, the Rev. 
Father Murphy said : ” It is not the well¬ 
being of your own comfortable social class 
that is recommended to your care. It is 
the ubiquitous poor who need your help. . . . 
If graduates will continue the good work of 
their undergraduate days, the combination 
of their authority with their zeal will 
enhance the very good they do.” 

TEXT-BOOKS IN SIND 
Pir Illahi Bux, Education Minister, is 
directed by Director of Public Instruction 
in Sind to expunge from text-books 
anything savouring of comraunalisra. He 
has also directed that such material from 
history books too must go. 

The Education Minister has issued a 
circular that if any teacher indulged in any 
communal propaganda, be will be dismissed. 

INDIAN ARMY TRAINING 
Apart from doubling the output of 
Indian Commissioned OCBcers, the training 
scheme for the rapidly expanding Indian 
Army involves a great variety of other 
personnel including technicians and trans¬ 
port drivers, clerks and cooks and wireless 
operators. 
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SECURITY PRISONERS 


A memorial signed by about 1,500 
citizens of Lahore has been submitted to 
His Excellency the Governor-General*in- 
Council by the Civil Liberties Union, 
demanding among other things trial of 
the security prisoners detained in various 
jails in British India. Amongst the 
signatories are leading lawyers, medical 
men and businessmen. 

" Nearly 200 of Hia Majesty’s subjects in British 
India”, says the memorial, “ are being detained 
in Deoli camps without any trial according to 
the ordinary law of the land. The orders for 
thoir detention appear to have been passed inter 
alia under Rule 26 of the Defence of India 
Rules framed under the Defence of India Act 
1930, which Act is to remain in force during 
the contiuuanee of the present war and for a 
period of six months thereafter. The aforesaid 
detenus do not appear to have been given any 
opportunity of proving their innocence which 
normally speaking is to be presumed in their 
favour. It is equally important that none of His 
Majesty’s subjects should be deprived of his 
liberfy without there being in existence material 
sufficient to justify a judicial decision against 
him by the King’s court.” 

The memorialists submit the following 
points for the consideration of the 
Governor-General(l) that the detenus 
should be tried according to the law of 
the land; (2) in the alternative at least 
a judicial enquiry by retired high judi¬ 
cial officer or officers be held into the 
allegations made by the Executive 
Government against these detenus; (3) an 
impartial enquiry be held into the condi¬ 
tions under which these detenus are 
being detained, including the consideration 
of the grievances incorporated in the 
memorandum said to have been submitted 
by these ' detenus; and (4) the rules 
framed by the Government for the 
detention of the detenus be made 
available to the public. 


BENGAL COURT OF WARDS BILL 

A Bill entitled “the Bengal Court of 
Wards (Amendment) Bill, 1941 ”, to 
further amend the Court of Wards Act, 
1879, has been published. 

The statement of Objects and Reasons 
of the Bill says that the High Court of 
Calcutta, at the hearing by a special 
bench of the case of Anath Nath Bose 
V8. Maharaja Srischandra Nandy, decided 
on March 4 last that Section 10-C of the 
Court of Wards Act, 1879, had no appli¬ 
cation to the High Court as the expression 
"civil court" appearing in the different 
sections of the Court of Wards Act, 1879, 
means a civil court other than the High 
Court. The effect of this decision has 
been to take away all protection from the 
wards’ estates in respect of decrees or 
orders passed against them by the original 
or appellate side of the High Court—a 
position which will largely frustrate the 
object for which the Legislature enacted 
Section 10-C of the Court of Wards Act 
in 1936. 

The object of this Bill is to make the 
provisions of Section 10-C of the Act 
applicable in respect of execution of 
decrees or orders passed by the High- 
Court with retrospective effect in regard 
to all pending suits or proceedings includ¬ 
ing proceedings in execution. 


HINDU WOMEN’S RIGHT 
The Government of Madras have issued 
a Press communique stating that they 
have decided to postpone legislation 
regarding the applioability to agricultural 
lands in Madras Province of the principle 
involved in the Hindu Women’s Right to 
Property Act. 
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DISTRIBUTION OP ASSETS 

Satiafacbion was expressed by Mr. J. C. 
Setalvad, presiding over the thirteenth 
Indian Insurance Companies’ Association 
at Bombay last month, that the Indian 
insurance companies in general and the 
association in particular had received 
attention, active support and willing 
co-operation from the various interests that 
build up the economic structure of the 
society. 

Mr. Setalvad referred to the many 
problems confronting the Indian insurance 
companies in regard to the attitude of 
the foreign exchange banks towards Indian 
companies, redaction in Indian insurance 
rates and urged that the Government of 
India should give life insurance companies 
in India wider scope in the matter of 
distribution of their assets and reduce 
the percentage of compulsory investments 
in Government and approved securities. 

Mr. Setalvad concluded by appealing 
for increased co-operation amongst the 
members. Due to present war conditions, 
the reinsurance facilities which they were 
getting from foreign countries had been 
completely curtailed and each one of them 
had spare business which could be 
reinsured amongst the member companies. 

INSURING FAT 

Lloyds can reveal a hundred odd insurances 
but an insurance company in America wants 
some beating in its latest scheme, for it is 
doing good business in insuring fat or 
rather lack of it. 

The insured pays his or her premium 
against patting on too much weight. It 
is inoidentally a heavy premium. The 
insured must be regularly examined by 
the company's doctor. In addition, 
certain physical exercises are prescribed 
and must be religiously followed. 


LIMITATIONS ON FIRE POLICES 
REPEALED 

According to announcement by the 
Attorney-General of Ontario, the Section 
104 of the Ontario Insurance Act came 
into force on March 1, 1941. This Section 
repeals the one year limitation on the term 
of fire insurance policies covering mercantile 
and manufacturing risks and permits such 
policies to be written without restriction 
as to the term. 

The removal of this restriction in 
Ontario is in keeping with the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy to avoid the regulation of 
business and interference with the right 
to contract. 

THIRD PARTY INSURANCE 

The Motor Car (Third Party) Insurance 
Act of 1939 has been made operative in 
Victoria as from January 22ad. A feature 
of tbe new tariff is that it discriminates 
in favour of country cars, the premiums 
for which are 25 per cent, to 45 per cent, 
lower, according to class. The premium 
for private cars is £1 IBs. for metropolitan 
and ISa. for country oars and includes a 
hospital tax of Is. 9d. and a collection 
fee of 6d. It is believed, however, that 
the Act will not become fully operative 
for another year, as car owners are only 
required to comply with its provisions on 
renewal of their policies. 

SCHEME FOR FIRE-WATCHERS 

Coventy Corporation has negotiated a 
scheme of insurance with Lloyd’s ^under¬ 
writers in respect of fire-watchers in 
street fire parties of business premises. 

Under the scheme, which is not avail¬ 
able to those engaged in whole-time fire¬ 
watching as regular employment or to 
persons under 16 years or over 60 years 
of age, fire-watchers can insure themselves 
for a premium of jC 1 against death or 
disablement resulting from enemy action 
while doing duty. 
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WAR SUPPLIES 

Though Madras had contributed about 
Rs. li orores to the war fund and bad 
shown intelligent appreciation of tbe issues 
at stake, she bad not been well treated in 
regard to distribution of orders for war 
supplies. During tbe first 20 months of 
the war, the total value of orders for war 
material placed in India was Rs. 60 crores, 
but Madras’ share was only rupees four 
crores. That was not entirely the fault of 
Government; for Madras lacked the technical 
experience and the mechanical equipment 
necessary for the production of finished 
products. It was, however, the duty of 
Government to help the province in these 
directions, not only to enable her to produce 
finished material for the present war but 
to help her to develop her industries, to 
encourage the people to acquire technical 
experience and to provide them with 
facilities to establish necessary equipment 
for. industrial development. 

CAMOUFLAGE NETS 

A beginning has been made in Madras 
Presidency in the manufacture of camou¬ 
flage nets which are stated to be required 
in large numbers for military purposes. 
These nets are made of sisal-hemp. 
Neither ooir nor jute is found to be 
suitable. 

The Controller of Supplies, South India 
Circle, has already located supplies of 
hemp suitable for the purpose and a 
trial -<order for nets has also been placed. 
Twine made of a certain type of aloe has 
been found acceptable. 

The manufacture of these nets will not 
only meet an essential war need, but 
also help growers of the fibre and provide 
remunerative employment to a large 
number of fishermen and others, 


GOODS PROM INDIA 

India’s new position as supplier not only 
of war essentials for tbe Commonwealth 
forces but of certain classes of manu- * 
factored goods to meet civilian needs in 
tbe United Kingdom is emphasised in 
the report of tbe Indian Government 
Trade Commissioner, London, for 
March 1941. 

The report refers, for instance, to the 
present sale of Indian matches in tbe 
United Kingdom and says that further 
enquiries were received from importers. 
Owing to difficulty in obtaining certain 
classes of textile goods 1n England, a 
firm with oil-fields, refineries, etc., abroad 
enquired regarding the supply of certain 
textile and surgical goods needed at these 
installations overseas from India. 

Among the goods mentioned were: cotton, 
wool, gauzes and gauze bandages, lint, 
elastic woven bandages, adhesive and 
otherwise, crepe bandages, adhesive plaster 
and dressings, etc., also towelling, sheeting, 
sail cloth, tarpaulins, cotton canvas, 
blankets, bolster and pillow cases, dust 
cloths, calico, damask furnishing fabric, etc. 


Mr. T. M. WILSON 

President Roosevelt has nominated 
Mr. Thomas Murray Wilson as Commissioner 
to India with tbe rank of Minister. 

According to the American Who’s Who, 
Mr. Wilson, the new American Minister 
to India, was born at Memphis in 
Tennessee on July 29, 1881, and is 

unmarried. He was formerly engaged in 
cotton business, banking and farming. He 
was Consol at Madras in 1921-22 and at 
Bombay in 1922-28. He has been Consul- 
General at Sydney since June 1987, 
Mr. Wilson served in tbe World War. 
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WOMEN'S AIR FORCE 

The sabstitotioD of airwomen for airmen 
has proved so snocessfnl that today there 
are 26 different trades open for the recruit¬ 
ment of women in the W. A. A. F. and the 
probability of an even larger number of 
trades is open in the near future. 

There are now in this country two large 
W. A. A. F. training depots, where the new 
recruit is sent to be enrolled and to 
complete a fortnight’s disciplinary training. 
Here she is taught what serving really 
means. 

She learns about the Royal Air Force, the 
duties they perform, and how and where the 
W. A. A. F. co-operates with the service. 
She is given lectures on W. A. A. F. 
Administration, W. A. A. F. policy, 
W. A. A. F. discipline and, above all, she is 
given lectures on the history and organi¬ 
sation of the Royal Air Force; for the 
W. A. A. F. comes under the direct control 
of the Royal Air Force and of this we 
are very proud. 

WOMEN’S TASK 

" Women should assert themselves a 
little more in public life and perhaps 
a little less in private life," said 
Mr. J. B. Priestley to the Society of 
Women Journalists. 

*' My complaint is that you British women 
will leave public affairs to men. 

Fifty per cent, of these affairs would 
be better done if the rhetoric and 
nonsense were taken out and there were 
more feminine participation. 

British women in particular will have 
a big part to play in reconstruction after 
the war, and yon must see that the adventure 
of life is shared not only in private but 
in public by men and women. Say to the 
men: ' It is oar world as well as yours,’ 
and stick to feminine values," 


FUTURE OP INDIAN WOMEN 
" Our future will be determined not by 
our capacity to revolt but by our training 
and equipping ovcrselves for what we 
aspire," said Begum Aiziz Rasul, Deputy 
Speaker, United Provinces Legislative 
Council, commenting on the future of 
Indian women in the post-war period in 
the course of an address to the Simla 
branch of the Delhi Rotary Club. The 
speaker said that the women’s movement 
was the most striking example of this 
country’s progress during the last two 
decades. The movement is spreading 
steadily amongst women of all ranks, rich 
and poor, educated and ignorant. All alike 
feel the dawning of an era of fresh usefulness 
for their sex. 

Concluding, Begum Aiziz Rasul said 
that women of India looked forward to a 
considerable broadening of their activities 
and opportunities in all spheres. They 
hoped that the social laws would be 
re-adjusted and women would be given 
opportunities of self-development and self- 
realisation. They hoped that women 
would have greater share in the running 
of the administration of the country. 


WOMEN’S HOMAGE TO THE POET 
Calcutta’s womenfolk offered their homage 
to the memory of Poet Rabindranath 
on Sunday the 24th August, at one of 
the most representative women's gather¬ 
ings ever held in Calcutta. 

The memorial meeting, which was held 
at the Senate Hall of the Calcutta 
University, was convened by thirty-seven 
different women’s organisations: Hindus, 
Muslims and Christians—of all age, rank 
and nationality—sat side by side in the 
crowded Hall and expressed their love- 
and respect for their beloved Poet. Maha- 
rani Sucbaru Devi of Mayurbhanj presided*^ 
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SILVER JUBILEE OF “ TRILINGA ” 

Pundits, patrons of learning and politicians 
of every school of thought assembled in 
large numbers recently at the Gokhale 
Hall, Madras, and paid handsome tributes 
to Mr. Vavilla Venkateswara Sastrulu for 
Ins services to Telugu and Sanskrit 
literature through the ‘Vavilla Press’ 
and for moulding the political opinion of 
the country through the medium of the 
“Federated India” and “Trilinga” con¬ 
ducted by him. 

“ The Vavilla Press has done a great 
service in the matter of the regeneration 
of the Telugu literature,” observed 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar who presided over the 
function. “And the title of Bhashod- 
dharaka conferred upon Mr. Sastrulu is 
both appropriate and significant, whether 
from the point of view of the help given 
by hia press to the cause of Sanskrit or 
tho Telugu vernacular.” 

WOHI.D'S FIRST NEWSPAT’KR 

When and w^here was the first new spaper 
published? A French authority gives the 
honour to Prague, with the date 1594; 
Belgium comes next (IGIO) ; and England 
takes eighth place w'ith the "Weekly News ’ 
of 1622. The usual opinion is that the 
“ English Mercurie,” dated 1518, was the 
world’s first newspaper, hut the French 
authority says that the “ Mercurie ” was 
printed in eighteenth century types, and 
in addition, its terminology shows it to 
be a fraud. The Prague newspaper, on 
his testimony, began publication on 
January 24, 1594, and was followed three 
years later by a monthly review of events-— 

‘ The Complete Journal for the Entire 
Month of September,’ as tho title of the 
first issue proclaimed. 

Mr. S. a. VAZE 

A change in the editorship of “ Dynana- 
prakasha”, the Servants of India Society 
Marathi Daily, has been decided upon by 
the Society Council. Mr. K. G. Lirnaye, 
who has been the Editor of the paper 
for the la^t fifteen years, it is learnt, 
will make room for Mr. S. G. Vaze, 
editor of the now defunct weekly of the 
Servants of India Society. 

74 


Sir F. E. JAMES 

Sir Frederick James, who is joining the 
Tatas, will be presumably taking on the 



Sir FREDERICK JAMES 

political side of the w^ork, which hitherto was 
part of the portfolio of Sir Homi Mody. 

When Sir Homi Mody was invited to 
join Tatas, be among his many other 
responsibilities served this purpose sur¬ 
passingly well. With the all-essential part 
which the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
is playing in the matter of war supplies, 
the need for such contact is ever so 
much greater. Sir Frederick w'ill prove a 
w’orthy successor to Sir Homi. Why not 
an Indian ?—the carping critic may ask. 
The answ’er is simple: the policy of Tatas 
from the beginning has been to secure 
the best talents wherever they be found. 
Sir Ardeshir Dalai, Sir Homi Mody, 
Hon. Sushil Sinha, Mr. Mather, Mr. A. 
D. Shroff, Dr. John Matthai—those are 
the recruits secured by the Tatas on 
the criterion of the best available talents. 

LORD WILLINGDON 

Lord Willingvlon is dead. He was 

aged 74 at the time of his death. 

Lord Willing'lon came out to India 
first in the year 1919 as tho Governor 
of Bombay; he was appointed Governor 
of Madras in the year 1919. In 1926, be 
was appointed Governor-General of Canada 
and remained there till 1981; he was 
appointed the Viceroy of India in the 
same year and stayed in India till 1986. 
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PLASTIC SURGERY 

Plastic surgery which consists in the 
restoration of congenital defects, said 
Lt.-Col. V. R. Mirajker in a Broadcast Talk, 
was practised in India in the good old days 
and even during Vedic times, and mention 
has been made in the ancient medical books, 
the Charak and Shushrata, that many of 
the cut noses were repaired by people 
practising surgery in those days. Even in 
our present-day standard surgical books on 
plastic surgery, mention is made of the 
Indian method of rhinoplasty, that is 
repair or making of a new nose. The real 
impetus for this type of surgery was given 
by the last Great War, when so many 
disfigured and mutilated faces and limbs 
resulted from bomb explosions. Some of 
the specialists in this branch of surgery 
have really done marvellous work and 
made the disfigured people presentable to 
the society and saved them from ending 
their life short by the misery of this dis¬ 
figurement. 

ART OF BRUSHING TEETH 

Ninety per cent, of the people abuse their 
mouth with the tooth brush. They not 
only injure their gums but wear away their 
teeth. It should be done in the following 
way:— 

Use a brush with long, medium-stiff 
bristles of even length on a brush head 
not more than an inch long. Brush the 
chewing surfaces of the back teeth first. 
This will soften the brush bristles suffi¬ 
ciently to prevent injury to the gums. 
Using a rotary stroke with as short a 
diameter as possible, brush the outerside 
all the wary around and then go to work 
on the inner side. Bub the gums lightly. 

Most important of all—don’t use too much 
force in the brushing motion. Apply to 
the brush only slightly more pressure than 
you would in stroking a cat’s fur. One 
out of every 10 persons has a certain 
degree of gum recession caused mainly by 
a too strenuous technique in brushing. 

ANDHRA M.B. B.S. 

The Central Government, after consulting 
the Medical Council of India, have recog¬ 
nised the M. B. B. S. Degree of Andhra 
University as a recognised medical qualifica¬ 
tion with retrospective effect, 


IMPORTANCE OF VEGETABLES 

“ Rural medical practitioners and 
medical officers in Government, local 
fund and municipal medical institutions 
are requested to encourage the use of 
vegetables, especially leafy vegetables, by 
the villagers among whom they work,” 
says a Government Order communicated 
to local bodies. 

The Government, in the course of 
the order, state that the diet surveys 
carried out in various parts of India 
have shown that the intake of vegetables, 
particularly leafy vegetables, is every¬ 
where far below the desirable level. The 
Government state that leafy vegetables 
are very valuable supplements to rice 
diets since they contain richer vitamins 
and mineral salts. While non-leafy vege¬ 
tables such as roots and tubers have 
certain nutritive advantages over other 
vegetables, the daily consumption of 
leafy vegetables will add to the nutritive 
value of diets. 

GOOSEBERRY AS TABLET FOOD 

The Nutrition Research Laboratories, 
Coonoor, are now engaged in powderjng 
Indian gooseberry (Amia or Nellikai) which 
is considered to be of high nutritive value 
and despatching the powder to another 
centre in India to be converted into 
tablets, 

Gooseberry tablet is claimed to be a 
good substitute for fresh vegetables and is 
supplied in famine camps and desert areas 
where vegetables are either too dear or 
cannot be obtained at all. Largo supplies 
of Indian gooseberries are arriving here 
from the surrounding districts and 
hundreds of coolies have been engaged 
to convert them into powder. 

“ GLOVES ” FOR THE FEET 

Wet or cold feet are avoided '"with 
“ foot gloves ” of transparent, flexible and 
water-proof material. Sold in packages of 
eight pairs, they may be put on before 
the shoes or worn between shoes and 
overshoes. The maker recommends them 
to fishermen, hunters, and participants in 
winter sports; to policemen, firemen and 
postmen; and to women who wear open 
toe shoes, or who wish to protect footwear, 
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INDIAN BANKS AND WAR 

“ The net profits during the year have 
increased very largely, amounting to Rs. 270 
lakhs as compared with Rs. 29 lakhs for 
the half year ending the 80th June 1940, 
and Rs. 23 lakhs for the previous twelve 
months. As a result, we are able to pay 
Rs. 262 lakhs to the Central Government. 
This increase is primarily due to the large 
increase in our investments resulting from 
the expansion of the currency necessary 
to cope with the growth in the country’s 
activities caused by the war, the bulk of 
which was due to purchases by the British 
Government, for which they paid the 
Indian Government in sterling in exchange 
for which we gave Government rupee 
currency,” said Sir James B. Taylor 
Governor, Reserve Bank of India, addressing 
the Seventh Annual General Meeting of 
the shareholders of Reserve Bank of 
India at Delhi. Sir James said : 

“ Our income and expenditure for the 
year are Rs. 882 lakhs and Rs. 108 lakhs 
respectively, leaving a net profit of Rs. 279 
lakhs. As these figures are not comparable 
with those submitted to the last annual 
general meeting, covering as they did a 
period of only six months, we have com¬ 
piled pro forma figures for the Bank’s 
expenditure during the 12 months ended 
the 80th June 1940, and these show that 
our total expenditure in 1940-41 was less 
than that in the previous year by Rs. 226 
lakhs.” 

MH. H. C. CAPTAIN 

On the death of Sir Sorabji Pochkana- 
walla, Mr. H. C. Captain, who was for 
nearly two decades Secretary of the 
Central Bank of India, was made the 
Manager of the Institution in 1987. Last 
year he was made the General Manager, 
It is pow announced that his designation 
hereafter will be Managing Director. This 
is a fitting recognition of his excellent 
stewardship for the past four years. 

When he assumed office as Manager, 
the Central Bank had 59 branches and 
HI pay offices; to-day it has 140 branches 
and pay offices—an increase of 60 which 
works out to 12 new ofiSces every year. 
The .Central Bank is now a truly All-India 
organisation. 
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DEARNESS ALLOWANCE FOR RY. WORKERS 
The Court of Enquiry to investigate 
the question of dearness allowance for 
railway employees was appointed by the 
Government of India in August 1940 
under Section 3 of the Trade Disputes 
Act 1929, as a trade dispute was 
apprehended between the G. I. P. Railway 
and the workmen. The Government were 
prepared to apply the principles of dear¬ 
ness allowance to be adopted as a result 
of the enquiry to the employees of other 
railways also to whom they might be 
equally applicable. 

The issues for enquiry were: — 

1. What was the rise in the cost 
of living for the lower paid 
staff since the outbreak of the 
war in the various areas ? 

2. Was there a case for war 
allowance ? 

8. Conditions of the grant of 
dearness allowance in the ^ 
different areas. 

4. Regulation of allowances with 
future changes in the cost of 
living. 

Apart from differences of opinion which 
might inevitably arise on such questions, 
there can be little doubt that the report 
under review (court of Enquiry constituted 
under the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, to 
investigate the Question of Dearness 
Allowance for Railway employees Vol. I 
Report 17. Manager of Publications, 
Delhi, 1941. As. 12.) furnishes an admirable 
discussion of the very complicated issues 
of cost and price indices and* war-time 
wage policy. 

CHIEF INSPECTOR OF RAILWAYS 
This scheme of separation of the 
Inspectorate, a recommendation of the 
Pacific Locomotive Committee accepted by 
the Legislature, was given effect to in 
May 1911. Under this, the Railway 
Inspectorate is independent of the Railway 
Board and of the Railway administration. 
The latter have been divided into five 
circles, each in charge of a Government 
Inspector. The Chief Inspector who has 
his headquarters with the Government of 
India, will be responsible to the latter in 
the Department of OommunioationB. 
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MENAKA’S DANCE ACADEMY 

Madame Menaka, who has done so much 
to pub India on the dance map of the 
world, has started a dance academy. 
“ Natyalayam ” for the preservation and 
propagation of our traditional classical 
dance. Khandala, where the academy is 
situated, is an idyllic spot, an hour’s 
journey from Poona and far from the 
madding crowd. Here she has proposed 
to teach, with the aid of accredited 
masters of the authentic traditional kind, 
the different variations of Indian classical 
dance technique, such as Kalhakali, 
Manipuri, Dasi-attam (Bharata Natyam) 
and Kathak. Menaka’s special contribution 
has been to give a new vigour and life 
to the magnificent technique of the 
Kathak by arranging it as the basic 
technique for a ballot. An institution of 
this type will be welcomed by all art 
lovers who are anxious to keep alive 
the traditional art of India, which is apt 
to disappear for want of encouragement. 

BALINESE ART 

Dr. Cousins observes in the Travancore 
Information : 

A collection of 16 paintings of the life, 
scenery and belief of the Balinese people 
executed by paddy workers and fisher 
people form as part of a recent upsurge of 
creative enthusiasm. Under the remarka¬ 
ble strength and solidity of the paintings, 
which in some instances looked as if they 
were copies of reliefs carved in wood 
instead of painting on the flat, there 
could be seen a considerable affinity with 
the paintings of the 16th century and 
later in Northern India, In these and 
other features the collection, though 
small, was exceedingly rich in materials 
for enjoyment and comparative study. 

BENGAL ART 

The Bengal school of art compared with 
contemporary European art is traditional. 
It branches of in new directions, but all 
the time clings to the old roots. Modern 
European art represents a definite break-up 
in the historical development of the arts. 
The European artist’s personality has been 
disintegrated under the stress of problems 
which elude solution. The Indian artist 
maintains the integrity of his personality. 


CLUB HOUSE FOR INDIAN TROOPS 

The Maharaja of Patiala has laid the 
foundation-stone of a new 15,000 dollars 
club house, which is being built at the 
Raffles Reclamation ground for Indian 
troops now stationed in Malaya. 

The club house will provide Indian 
troops with opportunities, the Maharaja 
hoped, for social meetings which would 
further the cordial relations existing 
between the people of Malaya and the 
soldiers of India, who are unitedly guard¬ 
ing the shores of this very important 
land. The Maharaja announced a donation 
of 2,000 dollars. 

It was proposed to make the new club 
house available to Malaya soldiers as 
well since they had none of their own. 

THE INDIAN DERBY 

The Racuifj Calendar of the Ro>al 
Western India Turf Club of July 6, has 
the following notice :— 

The Indian Derby.-Winner Rs. 60,000; 
second Rs. 10,000; third Rs. 5,000; and 
10 per cent, in addition of the advertised 
value of the winning stakes to the Breeder 
of the winner. For Indian Colts and 
Fillies 1 years’ old. Distance.—U miles. 

Ever since the licence to the Royal 
Western India Turf Club was renewed by 
the Congress Government in 1088, the 
stakes for Indian-Bred horses, which till 
then hardly formed l»er cent, of the 
total stakes, have steadily risejj and by 
1048 they will reach 15 per cent, of the 
total sum to be given away in a season. 

AMERICAN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP 

Bobby Riggs, former American champion 
and last winner of Wimbledon singles, 
lost in quarter-final of the Eastern Grass 
Courts Tennis Championships to Waynu 
Sabin who won 8-6, 6-6, 6-3, while the 
other upset at this stage was Hryan 
Grant’s 6-4, 6 2 win against Frankie 

Parker, the American Davis Cup player. 

GUNDER HAEGG 

The Swedish long-distance runner, Gunder 
Haegg, established a now record for 1,500 
metres flat race of 8 minutes 47-6/10 
seconds. The previous holder was the New 
Zealander Jack Lovelock, whose time was 
3 minutes, 47-8/10 seconds. 
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Sill C. V. RAMAN’S NEW DISCOVERY 

Lecturing to the South Indian Science 
Association last month on “ Crystals and 
the Infra-Red Spectrum ", Sir C. V. Raman 
announced that recent investigation hy 
himself and collahorators on the newly 
discovered type of X-Ray reflection in 
crystals had resulted in a revolutionary 
output of new knowledge regarding the 
solid state of matter. 

As an example of the impact of the new 
ideas, Sir C. V. Raman mentioned the 
generally accepted theory of the specific 
heat of metals due to Debye. According 
to his theory, the heat energy of a metal 
consists entirely of the mechanical energy 
of elastic vibrations in the solid having 
a continuous spectrum of frequencies from 
zero upwards to a certain assumed high 
limit. The X-ray investigations show this 
theory to be erroneous and indicate that 
the greater part of the thermal energy, 
three'fourths in many metals and half in 
some others, consists of a vibration of a 
sharply defined frequency, the existence of 
which is experimentally demonstrated. In 
diamond, instead of the whole thermal 
energy being of the nature suggested by 
Debye, only one-eighth of the energy or 
less appears as elastic vibrations, the rest 
being due to specific infra-red vibrations, 
the existence and frequency of which is 
demonstrable in a variety of ways. In the 
vast majority of actual substances, the 
Debye contribution to the thermal energy 
is even smaller and indeed quite negligible 
except at the very lovve.st temperatures. 

MARVELLOUS NEW MICHOSCOPE 

A new electron micrnscope developed in 
the laboratories of the Radio Corporation of 
America, New Jersey, will mngnify up to 
100,0(X) diameters, 20 to 50 times more than 
ordinary microscopes. 

The instrument may throw new light on 
causes of disease. With its aid more is 
expected to be learned about the structure 
and habits of bacteria. Already it has 
enabled photographs of biological specimens 
magnified up to 67,000 diameters to be taken. 

One pho’tograph of tuberculosis bacillus 
enlarged to 10,000 diameters, shows the tiny 
orgq,ni8m’s “ armour plate ", a waxy coating 
which protects it from enemies. 


THE GEMINI STUDIOS 

The Movieland in Mount Road, Madras, 
where the Gemini studios are situate, was 
crowded with film producers, distributors, 
studio owners and their staff and artistes 
in response to Mr. S. S. Vasan’s invitation 
to a recent tea-party. The function was 
intended to acquaint those connected 
with the film industry and the public 
generally with the facilities provided there 
for the production of pictures. 

Mr. Vasan, it may be mentioned, came 
into the property in January and in 
three months, through an intensive effort 
at organisation and programme of construc¬ 
tion and equipment, converted it into a 
veritable movieland studded with buildings 
equipped with the latest sound recording 
appliances, R. C. A. Selsyn driven re¬ 
recording mechanism and modern cameras. 
Three huge sound-proof stages stand out 
prominently to which are attached 
make-up apartments claimed to be as* 
good, if not better, than the average 
make-up rooms in the Hollywood studios. 
The Gemini Studios have already to 
their credit some pictures, now in the 
editing room and awaiting release shortly. 
Several more pictures are stated to be with 
script writers, production arrangements 
therefor being well in hand. 

FILM AS CAREER 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, speaking at the 
preview of the film " Sister" at Bombay 
last month, said that the art of the 
cinema was one of the greatest among 
the arts with an appeal that was univer¬ 
sal in scope, The emotions depicted in a 
film were equally potent to move the 
human heart, whether the picture was 
shown in America or Europe, in Asia or 
Africa. The cinema was also dne of the 
greatest educational forces of the modern 
world, the potentialities of which were 
being slowly exploited. 

Mrs. Naidu appealed to young men and 
young women to take the cinema as a 
profession following the example of 
America and Europe, where members 
belonging to the highest families were 
freely taking up film careers. 
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SECOND-HAND CARS 

There ie no appreciable change in the 
general position as regards motoring in 
Great Britain, and it is estimated that 
at least 500,000 cars, many of which are 
almost new, have been permanently laid 
up by their owners. Naturally, of course, 
there is no object in paying heavy taxes 
upon a car which can hardly be used. 

One of the minor sensations of motor¬ 
ing in Great Britain at the present time 
continues to be the very high prices being 
fetched for the second-hand car, in view of 
the fact that the manufacture of new 
cars for home use has been entirely 
suspended. Since, of course, a limited 
amount of motoring is absolutely vital 
and cars continue to wear out, there is 
a great demand for the second-hand car 
in good condition, and agents are scour¬ 
ing the country to find owners who 
will sell them. Already prices such as 
10-15 per cent, above the original sale 
price are being paid, and according to 
some statements it is expected that 
eventually before the war is over, the 
price of a good second-hand car will 
actually reach double the figure of the 
value when it was purchased in 1938 
or 1989. 

PETROL SUPPLY TO U. S. A. 

A joint plan for the construction of a 
1,820-mile oil pipe line system has been 
submitted to Mr. Harold Ickes, Petroleum 
Defence Administrator, by eleven large oil 
companies. The system would be capable 
of delivering a quarter-million barrels of 
oil daily into New York area from the 
south-west. The plans call for an 
immediate start and completion within 
nine months. 

A formal agreement would become 
effective as soon as Mr. Ickes approves 
the plan apd the President proclaims the 
line necessary for national defence. A 
proclamation to this effect from the 
President would clear the way for the 
creation of a jointly owned eighty-million 
dollar “ National Defence Pipelines Inc., ” 
the financing of which is being arranged 
through private placement of five-year 
notes. Field surveying by aerial photo¬ 
graphy is already under way. This will 
ensure the start of the initial project 
with cmnimum delay. 


INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO R. A. F. 

Three new Spitfire squadrons have 
been named after Indian Provinces and 
States which have sent money for the 
purchase of aircraft. 

The second fighter squadron is named after 
the Punjab, which has already sent nearly 
£200,000 and is still sending. 

Baroda and Bhopal have sent £104,000 
and a new squadron of Spitfires now 
carries the name “ the Baroda and Bhopal 
Squadron ". 

Mysore has sent a £100,000 and a fighter 
squadron which, while still under training, 
destroyed two enemy planes, has been 
named “Mysore”. 

With previous gifts from various provinces 
and states, India has now contributed 
nearly £8,000,000 for fighters. 

FIRST INDIAN AIRCRAFT 

The first aircraft assembled in India 
the " Harlow ”, is expected to do its test 
fights shortly at the Hindustan Aircraft 
Factory, states a Press Note. 

The “ Harlow ”, an aircraft designed ^in 
America, is a trainer. It is an up-to-date 
type of aircraft and has the same 
characteristics as modern fighters and 
bombers. It is a low-wing, single-engined 
monoplane, with constant speed propeller, 
flaps, and retractable under-carriage. 

The building of “ Harlow" trainers in 
India is a big step forward. Our pilots 
will be trained to fly the modern fighter 
and bomber which, thanks to American 
help, will soon be seen in the Indian skies. 

NEW SUPER-BOMBER FOR U. S. 

A new super-bomber, which is expected 
to render all others obsolete in the next 
two or three years, is in its initials con¬ 
struction stages for the United States' 
Army Air Corps, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

The plane which may not fly for two 
years, combines and surpasses the best 
features of the latest array bombers. It 
will have the approximate ’maximum, 
range of the present day 200 miles per 
hour-macbine but with a speed of 850 miles 
per hour. 
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IMPORT CONTROL 

* In view of the increasing necessity for 
conserving exchange in respect of coun¬ 
tries outside the sterling area and also 
reducing adverse balance of trade with 
certain countries, particularly Japan, the 
Government of India have issued a 
further notification extending the existing 
system of import control to a number of 
other commodities; viz., cotton twist and 
yarn ribbons, artificial silk and staple 
fibre yarn cotton piece-goods and fents 
and artificial silk piece-goods, pure and 
mixed, and coral. The full list appears 
in the Gazette of India. 

Imports from China will also be sub¬ 
jected to the same restrictions as those 
from other foreign countries outside the 
sterling area but imports of goods 
produced and manufactured in China 
that have been imported into Burma 
across the Burraa-China land frontier 
will be allowed freely and an open 
general licence for this purpose is being 
published in the same Gazette. 

In the same Gazette a notification is 
being published under Section 4 of the 
Indian Tariff Act, raising the alternative 
specific duties on artificial silk manufac¬ 
tures not of British manufacture, import- 
tariff schedule items 48 fl) (B), 48 (5) 
(B) (ll), from five annas to seven annas 
per square yard and item 48 (5) (A) (ll) 
fuom four annas to five and a half 
annas per square yard. 

SAND IN GLASS MAKING 

Bulletin of Indian Industrial Research 
No. 22 (“ Purification of Indian Glass- 
Making Sands” by B. J. Hegde, M.sc., 
ti.Do. Tech, published by the Government 
of India) explains a method of treating 
sand whereby the appearance of Indian- 
made ^ glass can be improved and the 
transport of suitable sand from a long 
distance obviated. The treatment involves 
the use of sodium oxalate sulphuric acid 
and ferrous sulphate at an estimated net 
cost of Rs. 2-4-0 per ton of sand. 
Experiments have resulted in the reduction 
of the iron oxide content of sand from 
0’49 per cent, to 0*087 per cent in 
one case. Other samples have also shown 
an appreoial>le reduction after treatment. 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN THE 
N. W. FRONTIER 

In the Malakand Agency, a thousand 
rupees were advanced in loans to cultivators 
in 1989-40 mostly for land improvement 
and also for the purchase of sugar-cane 
crushing mills. Twelve new private 
orchards have been laid down in the 
protected area and oranges, apricots, 
plums, mangoes and guavas planted. Two 
thousand fruit trees were pruned by the 
Agricultural Assistant and two hundred 
private orange trees were budded with stock 
of Red Blood Malta. Spraying demonstra¬ 
tions were also conducted. Experiments 
are being made with five varieties of 
wheat and four of maize. 

A wide variety of crops are grown in the 
Kurram Agency — wheat, barley, rice, clover, 
cotton and pulses. The Kurram river 
runs through the valley and irrigation is 
general. The fruit grown includes apricots, 
apples, oranges, pomegranates, peaches, 
plums and pears. Of the vegetables toma¬ 
toes, potatoes, onions, peas, cabbages, 
turnips and cucumbers are the most 
important. Hailstorms are the main cause 
of poor crops, but the yields were above 
the average. 

AGRICULTURE IN ASSAM 

Reports in agriculture in Assam include 
details of much interest, says the 
Statesman. Vegetables are becoming more 
important. The cultivation of country and 
English vegetables is becoming popular. 
Many middle-class families near towns find 
it a means of livelihood. Gentlemen 
farmers grow in number. In Britain, 
the term often implies men of some 
substance who interest themselves in 
farming until the substance is gone 
and they are left with only experience. 
In Assam, educated men take to agricul¬ 
ture seriously, especially to vege'table and 
fruit growing. From the Assam Valiey 
comes the report that the growing of 
English vegetables has spread to the 
remotest corners of the districts. Bee¬ 
keeping receives attention and arrange¬ 
ments are made for the supply of boxes and 
colonies. With all this a new industry is 
developing the nursery and seedman’s, 
through which improvement of stri^ins 
can be effected. 
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INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 
Below are the average nnmber of workers 
employed daily in large-scale industries of 
India (pre-war) :— 


Cotlon spinning and weaving .. 569,000 

Jute Mills .. 309,000 

Cotton ginning and baling .. 182,000 

Rly. and Tran)way works .. 111,000 

Eng. workshops .. .. 111,000 

Sugar factories .. .. 79,000 

Tea factories .. .. 67,000 

Rice mills .. .. 44 000 

Printing and book-binding .. 41,000 

Jute Presses .. 36,000 

Ordnance factories .. .. 23,000 

Dockyard shipbuilding engineering 10,000 
Cement lime and potteries . . 17,000 

Matches .. 16,000 

Rope works 16,000 

Bricks and tiles .. 16,000 

Leather and shoes .. 13,000 

Woollen mills 12,000 

Tobacco .. .. 11,000 

Dyeing, bleaching, etc. . ■ 10,000 

Carpentry, cabinet making . 8,000 

Coffee works .. 8,000 

Paper mills .. 8,000 

Glass Works .. .. 8,000 

Stone dressing .. .. 8,000 

Rubber .. 8,000 

Hosiery 8,000 

Silk mills and filature 7,000 

Coachbuilding, motor repairing .. 7,000 

Flour mills .. .. 6,000 


WORKERS IN WAR EFFORTS 

The constitution of an anti-Fascist All- 
India Trade Union Council for assisting 
the world democratic alliance against 
Fascism and achieving effective and 
conscious participation of workers in war 
efforts in this country, was decided upon 
at a conference held in Bombay of 
representatives of thirty Trade Unions in 
the City. 

Among the Unions represented were 
the B. B. and C. I. Railway Workers’ 
Union, the G. I. P. Railwaymen’s Union, 
the Dock Workers’ Union, the Parsi Textile 
Union, the Mint Workers’ Union and the 
Municipal, Workers’ Union. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

Fifteen lakhs of rupees were paid during 
1989 as compensation to workmen in 
India, under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. The total number of cases admitted 
for compensation was 88,700 and the average 
sum paid per case was Rs. 89 as against 
Rb. 40*9 in 1938. The compensation paid on 
Railways fell from Rs. 8,90,000 in 1988 
to Rs. 8,62,200 in 1989. 


AIR RAID SHELTERS 

The building of air-raid shelters is to 
begin at once in the towns classified as 
vulnerable. The numbers and types of 
shelter to be built will be decided by 
the Provincial Governments to suit local 
conditions. The Government of India 
have, however, provided the Provincial 
Governments with complete specincations 
of various t>'pes of shelter. 

The minimum standard of protection, 
which is to be afforded, is protection 
against the blast and splinter effect of a 
500 lb. high explosive bomb falling not 
less than 50 feet away, and protection 
against the fall of debris should the 
Ruperstriicture or any building close to 
the shelter collapse. 

The Government of India, in a letter 
to Provincial Governments authorising 
them to begin the provision of shelters 
immediately, urge that full use be made 
of existing buildings by strengthening 
those which are suitable. If there is not 
a sufficient number of such buildings to 
meet the needs of the population, new 
shelters will be built. ‘ 

ANCIENT ANDHRA TOWN 

The site of an ancient Andhra town 
has been discovered in the course of 
excavations, which are being carried out 
by H. E. H. the Nizam’s Archaeological 
Department since April last. It is situated 
at Kondapur about 41 miles N. W. from 
Hyderabad City. 

The clearing operations have exposed 
to view a number of architectural remains, 
such as the bases of Chaityas, apsidal 
temples, stupas circular relic-chambers, 
viharas and monasteries. 

The most notable among the finds is a 
large number of terracotta figurines re¬ 
presenting ' gods and religious personages 
of the Hinayana School of Buddhist 
faith and also some worldly characters 
having a striking resemblance in a few 
oases to the European sculptures of the 
classical period in points of technique and 
general expression. No Brahminical relic 
has been found so far, 
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RUSSO-GERMAN 

A RETROSPECT AND A PROPHE^^^t]'^ 
By Sie J. C. COYAJEE 


I T seems to be the destiny of some 
countries to alternate periodically, in 
their relations towards each other, between 
intense antagonism and great cordiality. The 
relations of Russia and Germany through 
the ages form a particularly interesting 
case of such a tendency. The important 
and abrupt developments and turns of 
that tendency might be traced with interest 
and advantage over the last three centuries. 

Inuring the seventeenth century, we find 
Germany supplying Russia with statesmen 
and generals like Ostermann and Munnich ; 
for at that time Russia was only starting 
on its mighty career. The eighteenth 
century witnessed two or three abrupt turns 
and changes of feeling between the two 
countries. To begin with, Frederick the 
Great felt the full force of Russian hostility 
and sustained disasters at Kunersdorf and 
Zorndorf. Indeed, nothing but the death 
of the Czarina Elizabeth saved Prussia 
from complete and irretrievable ruin. But 
Prussia was taught a useful lesson, and in 
the latter part of the century learned to be 
the confederate of Russia in its designs on 
Poland. However, for their share in this 
nefarious transaction both Prussia and 
Russia received condign punishment in the 
. suooess of the French Revolution and in the 
rise .of Napoleon who occupied in time 


both Berlin and Moscow. That lesson 
ought to have been remembered by Hitler 
as well as Stalin in 1989. 

Throughout the nineteenth century 
German infiuence continued to grow 
in Russia—mainly at the expense of 
that of France; for the invasion of 
Russia by Napoleon had caused a great 
hatred of France. The Czar Alexander I 
could never forget that the French 
Emperor had occupied the Kremlin and 
had threatened to liberate Poland. Hence 
the zealous help given by Russia in the 
German war of Liberation and in the 
proclamation of the gospel of German 
unity and nationality. At the Congress 
of Vienna too, Russia and Germany found 
themselves on the same side working 
against the policy of Talleyrand. Similarly 
Russia was grateful for German 
neutrality in the Crimean War half a 
century later. Bismarck was, therefore, 
enabled to make a Russo-German Alliance 
the corner-stone of his foreign policy; 
and he rightly hoped to guarantee his 
conquests through the friendship of 
Russia. 

Meanwhile, Russia had become the 
pupil of Germany in cultural matters as 
well. The influence of Voltaire and 
other French philosophers and literary 
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men was passing away. German professors 
were being summoned to teaoh in 
Russian universities, and Russian students 
dooked to German centres of learning. 
Russian philosophy of history came to be 
based on Scbelling and Hegel. The 
influence of German poets like Lessing, 
Schiller and Goethe dominated the youth 
of Russia. Turgenev put the matter in a 
nutshell when he observed that “ the 
German intelligentia plunged out of its 
depth into the German sea of philosophy". 
And no doubt, Hegel, Feuerbach and 
Schopenhauer greatly influenced Russian 
philosophy, while Karl Marx moulded 
revolutionary Russia. In fact, the German 
idealist philosophy was thrusting into the 
background Voltairean Liberalism; while 
Hegel and Feuerbach tended by their 
teaching to moderate the traditional 
mysticism of Russia. 

However, as the nineteenth century 
approached its close, signs began to appear 
of a parting of ways between Germany 
and Russia. Even as early as the treaty of 
Berlin (1877), the Czar felt that he had 
not received the full and expected 
measure of support from Germany as 
against England and France. Nor, on 
the other hand, did Bismarck fully trust 
Russia, but began to rely more and more 
on an agreement with Austria. Thus, and 
with the rival ambitions of Russia and 
Austria in the Balkans, the seeds of the 
first World War were sown. Neither did 
Russia thank Germany for encouraging her 
to emhark on a war with Japan, so that 
France might be the better isolated. 
Then came on the first World War, when 
Russia and Germany were looked in a 
deadly embrace. And yet the peace of 
Brest-Litovsk left a smaller legacy of 
hatred than might have been expected; 


for Lenin was less of a patriot and more 
of a revolutionary. To quote Herzfeld,' 
“ the ideas of Revolution were more 
easily comprehended by the people of 
Russia than that of victory over the 
Germans ". 

Between the two World Wars, too, the 
vicissitudes of Russo-German relations 
have been as abrupt and remarkable as 
in any other period of history. The first 
phase was obviously that of friendship, 
on account of the pivotal fact that 
Germany was burdened by the terms 
of the Versailles treaty and by the 
consequent reparations. It was the 
obvious strategy of Russia to back the 
weaker powers on the Continent as 
against the stronger and dominating ones 
—Germany against France, and Turkey as 
against Italy. This general and prudent 
policy did not, however, stand in the 
way of occasional flirtations with France. 
France, on her part, wanted a definite 
alliance with Russia which was 
believed, on good grounds, to be a stronger 
partner than Poland. It was also believed 
to be not impossible that, at some early 
date, Russia could be brought back to the 
fold of Democracy. But there was one great 
obstacle to any complete understanding 
between France and Russia—France would 
lend no more gold to Russia, while Russia 
on its part was not ready for a definite 
alliance. Indeed, there were many factors 
working against any rapprochement between 
Russia and the Western Powers. In 
France, leading politicians like Poincare 
were highly suspicious of Russia, and were 
for avoiding alike economic understandings, 
debt agreements and political rapproche¬ 
ments with it. In fact, they hated Russia 
quite as much as they disliked Germany. 
Similarly in England, politicians like 
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.Chamberlain and Birkenhead would have 
preferred an alliance with Germany to one 
with Rassia on account of their dislike of 
Socialism. The result was the rupture with 
Russia on the part of Great Britain in 1927. 
The warning voice of the veteran Lloyd 
George sounded only as a voice crying 
in the wilderness; for the great majority of 
French and English politicians were firmly 
convinced that by the Locarno pact they 
bad isolated Russia and that they had 
nothing more to fear from it. France, 
therefore, followed in the footsteps of 
England, having been assured that they 
had weaned Germany from Russia. 

However, these expectations of Poincare 
and Chamberlain were disappointed ; and 
there followed what they had never fore¬ 
seen—a rapprochement between Russia and 
Germany. By such a policy, Germany won 
the opportunity of evading the military 
control of the Western Powers and of 
establishing its munition bases in Russia. 
Nor was this the only advantage that 
the rapprochement brought to Germany. 
It could also now circumvent the Polish 
allies of France. Nor was Germany in 
any mood to appreciate the advantages 
that the Locarno pact had brought to 
her. Consequently Germany as well as 
Russia took care to keep up their friendly 
contacts with each other. It was due to 
this understanding that Germany mediated 
for Moscow in the Kellogg pact. It was 
another sign of the times that at Geneva, 
Litvinov, representing Russia, worked bard 
for a general disarmament. For such 
disarmament at the time would have 
suited the book of Russia and Germany 
equally well. Germany was already dis¬ 
armed and wanted to see other Powers 
go through a process of disarmament; 
while Russia would have been glad to 
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disarm paripassu with other Powers, so 
as to be able to devote all her energies 
and resources to the Five-Years' Plan. 

Nothing is easier than to be wise after the 
event; and in the light of subsequent events 
many have pronounced an unmitigated 
condemnation of that Franco-British policy 
which tended in the event to bring Russia and 
Germany together for a time. But it must 
not be forgotten that, at the time, there 
were many considerations to be urged 
against a Russophile policy. Even if 
Russia disarmed in the military sense, 
she would still retain her strong weapon 
of Communistic propaganda. Moreover, 
Great Britain could not overlook either the 
share of Russia in bringing about a Com¬ 
munistic revolution in China or her intrigues 
with Amanullah. Above all, it was only ’ 
after the fall of Trotsky, and the complete 
triumph of Stalin, that Russia dropped the 
idea of a world revolution. It must also 
be remembered that while the Communist 
ideology had manifested its full terrors at 
the time the Nazi-Fascist ideology had 
yet to show its cloven hoof. 

Finally we have to note the entry of 
Hitler upon the scene, as also the fact 
that it is during his regime that the 
most abrupt and unexpected turns of 
relations between Germany and Russia have 
taken place. The first phase brought out 
his deadly hatred for Russia and is, there¬ 
fore, to be considered the least insincere. 
That hatred of Russia colours—or 
discolours—every page of "Mein Kampf" 
and appears also in many of Hitler’s 
later pronouncements. Thus he declared 
in 1986 that the leading idea of German 
policy was to be "a march to the East”, 
and that the seizure of "Vienna marked 
only the first step in the process. The 
colossus with the feet of clay must be 
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destroyed and Bassia mast cease to be 
a European power”. Hitler also expressed 
the view that, if only England left him 
a free band in the East, he was ready to 
renounce his project of the restoration 
of the German colonies and of enlarging 
the German fleet. He firmly believed 
that " an alliance with England would 
render Germany the mistress of Europe”. 
On the other hand, as he told General 
von Frisch, " an alliance between Germany 
and Russia would not only be the signal 
for war; it would ho the beginning of 
the end for Germany”. Not in vain has 
Bauschning designated Hitler as ” the 
rejected suitor of Great Britain ”. 

If, however, Hilter is not a great 
political genius, he has proved himself a 
• masterly opportunist. This fact he showed 
conclusively when he turned his back on 
all his early views and allied himself 
with Russia in the year 1939. Since the 
German army refused to enter a war on 
two fronts. Hitler had to swallow his 
fulminations against Marxism and 
Bolshevism. On its part Russia was 
delighted to see great capitalist countries 
entering on a mortal oombat—to the 
ultimate advantage of Communism, as was 
then devoutly believed in Russia. More¬ 
over, the Russian statesmen hugged another 
fatal illusion to their breast—that by 
making friends with Hitler, they could 
keep off Germany from the Eastern and 
South-eastern countries of Europe. A still 
more charitable interpretation of Stalin’s 
policy of the day has been advanced by 
John Gunther in bis ” High Cost of 
Hitler ”. It was contended that as a 
result of the German alliance with Russia, 
" Hitler would be able to force some 
settlement of the Danzig question without 
a war’\ 
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But whatever the hypotheses and. 
speculations on which Stalin’s alliance 
with Hitler was based, it turned out 
to be an extraordinarily ” fruitful error ”. 
For after ciroumstanoes bad enabled 
Hitler to overrun France and the Balkans, 
he lost no time in turning most abruptly 
and savagely on his former ally. Only the 
Fuhrer has found an enemy in Russia, 
very different from those whom he has 
hitherto had to encounter; for all the 
older traditions of holy Russia have 
still survived to help Stalin in his stout 
resistance. There need be no fear that 
even the fall of individual cities like Kiev 
or Leningrad, or the approach of the 
Germans to the Caucasus region will 
decide the great struggle. The sources 
of Russian man-power and the centres of 
Russian war industry stretch far back to 
the Ural Mountains and even beyond 
them. When the blood of a great nation 
is up and its morale is at its highest, 
the loss of individual towns makes no 
great difference to the ultimate result. 
A century ago, Napoleon was master of 
all the big towns in Spain and of most 
strong places in Russia; and yet it was 
in these two countries that his armies 
found their graves. Moreover, the nearer 
the German armies approach the Caucasus 
region, the more they expose their flank 
to attacks from the powerful British 
armies concentrated in the Near East. 
That will be the real phase of co-operation 
between Great Britain and Russia. 

What then is the long-period significance 
of this Titanic combat between Russia and 
Germany? To put it briefly, it is a 
struggle between the Russian dictatorship, 
which has divested itself of a great deal of 
its aggressive policy and opportunism, and 
the German dictatorship, which is the 
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culminatiog point) of dictatorial aggrandise¬ 
ment and opportunism. It is, therefore, 
a straggle which is well calculated to arouse 
the deepest interest in the statesman, the 
sociologist—in all who are interested in the 
destiny of man. It forms, indeed, the 
turning of the tide in the fortunes and 
in the character of dictatorship. With the 
successful resistance of Russia to Hitler, 
the dream of Prof. Sarolea (as described 
in his “ Impressions of Soviet Russia ”) 
seems about to be realised: “ In a political 
and moral sense, Russia is likely to prove, 
in a not distant future, the mainstay of 
European law and order, and the most 
uncompromising enemy of all collectivist 
impostures.” But, indeed, these anticipa¬ 
tions go much farther back. Far back 
in the heart of the nineteenth century— 
Russian thinkers like Kirevsku spoke of 
Russia’s “ Messianic mission ” which was 
to% save the Continent from political ruin. 
Aceording to them when the Continent 
will have finished her task of civilisation, 
Russia will come forward to help her and 
to repay the debt by saving civilisation 
from a total wreck. There have been 

Russian thinkers like Homjakov who 
rejected German philosophy in general and 
Hegelianism in particular. It may well be 
that at the end of this war, Russia 

might be weaned from a Marxism that 
was “ made in Germany 
We cannot alford to forget the repercus¬ 
sions of the present war on the internal 
politics of Russia. The sledge-hammer 
blows of Germany cannot break up Russia, 
but they can unify and weld her together, 
Russians holding the new Bolshevik 
views and their more conservative 
compatriots are now fighting shoulder to 
shoulder and will thus learn to forgot their 
differences. This will dull further the edge 


of Bolshevik fanaticism which has been 
already dulled sufficiently by the moderate 
policy of Stalin. Thus will arise a new 
Russia at once stronger and more friendly • 
to the democracies of the West. 

What, again, can the present great 
struggle between totalitarian powers lead 
up to except to the final disillusionment- 
alike of Russia and Germany—with Totali¬ 
tarianism in all its forms ? It is in the 
name of victory over Russia that Hitler 
has won the allegiance of Germany and 
has ensured the domination of Nazism. 
When that victory fails to materialise, the 
process of disintegration of Nazism will 
have begun. With Hitler, as with Napoleon, 
a retreat from Russia will be the beginning 
of the end. For Nazism as a guide in 
politics and as a philosophy of life will 
have been proved to be a fatal mirage. 
Thus a regime of atrocities will ultimately 
disappear with the final failure of her 
supreme atrocity. 

But as to Russia, she is now playing 
the role of the liberator, which had been 
marked out for her by her thinkers like 
Alexander Herzen and Homjakov. By 
contributing, in an important measure, 
to redeem Germany from its bondage to 
Hitler and Nazism, Russia will more than 
repay its political and cultural debt to 
Germany. Indeed, it bad already wiped 
out much of this debt by raising up 
Germany from under the heels of Napoleon. 
With the removal of the Nazi incubus 
of Germany, Russia will constitute itself 
the creditor and benefactor of Germany— 
politically as well as ethically.. Thus the 
final honours will remain with Russia in 
the long chapter of mutual influence and 
interactions between the two countries. 

Strange that a country that has been 
ruled by autocrats, from Ivan the terrible 
to Stalin, should have always cherished 
the aspiration of playing the role of the 
liberator in Europe. Stranger still that 
the dream seems about to be fulfilled. 



A REVIEW OF THE WAR 


F ive and twenty months ago, Britain 
declared war on Germany. It is 

well for us, at the threshold of the third 
year of the war, to recall the circum¬ 
stances that led to Britain’s inter¬ 

vention in a continental war. Britain 
was forced into the struggle by the tragic 
sequel of events, which step by step was 
dragging the whole of Europe, indeed, 
all the world into a veritable maelstrom. 

It is well to remember, at the outset, 
that it was no desire for national advan¬ 
tage or territorial ambition that impelled 
England to take up arms against Germany. 
Britain, as we all know, plunged into the 
war of 1914 to save Belgium whose 
integrity she had pledged herself to 
defend. It was a similar pledge to 
Poland, and the compelling need to 
vindicate that pledge that decided Britain’s 
fateful action on September 8, 1939. 

Let us recall for a moment some of 
the stirring incidents of those breathless 
days. Hitler was bent upon a war of 
nerves and kept the world on tenterhooks 
by a series of alarmist declarations 
and denunciations. German bad faith 
and German aggression were increasingly 
evident since he became Chancellor in 
January 1938. For six years he went on 
threatening and denouncing in a sort of 
mock-heroic frenzy which was more 
amusing than otherwise. And in March 1939, 
he added to his numerous breaches of 
faith by the occupation of Prague and the 
suppression of the last remains of Czech 
independence. The next stage in aggres¬ 
sion was Poland. A demand was put 
forward for the return of Danzig to the 
Reich and the grant of a wide zone 
across the Polish Corridor which would 
allow the construction of a military road 
and railway. The Poles refused. For 
as a writer in one of the Oxford 
Pamphlets observes : 

If the return of Danzig to the Beich had been 
the sole question at issue, if the creation of ‘a 
corridor across the corridor’ had been merely a 
matter of economic convenience, or even of political 
sentiment, these concessions might have been 
granted. The Poles knew, the Germans knew, and 
the world knew, from previous experience, that 
such oonoesaions were the first stage, for Poland, 
on the road down which the Czechs had been 
compelled to travel to their destruction. 


Hitler replied by denouncing the ten. 
year pact with Poland. Henodforth the 
danger of war was imminent. Every 
attempt on the part of Britain and 
France to ease the strain only tended 
to aggravate the tension. Stories of 
atrocities against Germans in Poland 
were invented to rouse the passions of 
the multitude. Goebhel’s technique of lies 
and more lies made the situation tense 
with excitement. On August 23, Ribbentrop 
signed a non-aggression pact with the 
Soviet—of all countries. For the Soviet, 
as every one knows, was the sworn enemy 
of national socialism. But words to 
Hitler, as some one said, were counters. 

“ His promises or pledges of non-aggres¬ 
sion would be kept as long as and no 
longer than it suited German convenience 
to keep them.” For the moment how¬ 
ever the risk of war on two fronts was 
avoided by the pact with Communist 
Russia. Hitler’s next move was an Anglo- 
German understanding on condition 
that he had his way in Poland. The 
British reply convoyed through Sir 
Nevile Henderson, our Ambassador in Berlin, 
was plain and unequivocal: # 

The German Government will be aware that Hia 
Majesty’s Government have obligations to Poland 
by which they are bound and which they intend 
to honour. They could not, for any advantage 
offered to Great Britain, acquiesce in a settlement 
which put in jeopardy the independence of a State 
to whom they have given their guarantee. 

On September 1, 

German troops crossed the Polish frontier, and 
German aeroplanes began the bombardment of 
Polish towns, while Hitler announced the reunion 
of Danzig to the Reich. The British and French 
Governments sent a warning note to Germany 
that they would fulfil their obligations to Poland 
unless the Germans suspended ‘ all aggressive 
action’ against Poland, and were prepared ‘ promptly 
to withdraw their forces from Polish territory. 

On the morning of 3 September, Great Britain 
and France sent an ultimatum to the German 
Government to the effect that, unless the conditions 
laid down in the warning notes of 1 September 
were given effect, the two Governments would 
bo at war with Germany in fulfilment of their 
pledges to Poland, Before nightfall the second 
war between Germany and the two western 
democracies had begun. 

The rest of the story is pretty familiar 
to US. Two years of war has brought 
every independent country in Europe 
with the sole exception of England 
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ander Hitler's dominatioti. Bet the 
collapse of France in June 1940 is 
the greatest tragedy of ail. And then 
the whole continent except Turkey in 
the South-East and Sweden in the 
North-West has come within the ambit 
of Nazi power. Even at this very 
moment we have reports of increasing 
German pressure on Turkey. Wo hear 
of German troop movements in south 
Bulgaria, of Italian " reconnaissance" 
down the border of Turkish Thrace, and 
of concentrations of troops and transports 
in the Greek Island of Samos. With 
German troops already established on the 
northern shore of the Black Sea, Turkey is 
being made to feel that she is surrounded. 

Hitler’s next objective was Russia, a 
friendly neighbour with whom he had 
made a pact of peace only the other 
day. Mr. Churchill promptly offered help 
to Stalin and the Anglo-Soviet agreement 
of July last marks a significant develop¬ 
ment in European polity. Thanks to 
British and American help, the Soviet is 
defending itself with a strength and tenacity 
which has disconcerted the prophets of 
easy victory. For close upon fourteen weeks 
thfi magnificent heroism of the Soviet 
troops has held up the German advance on 
Leningrad and Moscow. But it would be 
folly to underrate the strength of German 
arms as the Nazis have for years been 
secretly and deliberately preparing for this 
great adventure while other nations were 
resting on their oars. Any weakening of 
resistance would spell disaster. For 
already Kiev has fallen. Leningrad is 
seriously threatened and the pressure 
on Odessa has been intensified. The 
subjugation of Ukraine is well within 
sight and now the threat to the Don 
Basin and the Caucasus is developing 
seriously. 

Hither, however, is paying a heavy toll 
for whatever success he may have made in 
the endless plains of Russia. A tremendous 
battle rages along nearly a two thousand 
mile front. As the bulk of the Nazi 
forces are now thrown into the Russian 
cauldron, this is just the time when 
effective allied help should be rushed to 
the Eastern Front to strengthen Russia, 
which is as much as strengthening their 
own cause, 


For the tide of war is now definitely 
turning. Already the rumblings of dig* 
content in the conquered countries are 
ominous. Poles, Yugo Slava, Greeks, 
Frenchmen and Czechs are all restive. 
Vichy’s betrayal may prove a thorn on 
our side but it cannot be formidable. The 
attempted assassination of M. Laval and 
his friend M. Deat at Versailles is a 
striking demonstration of French hatred 
of such traitors in France. The battle 
of the Atlantic has proved the might of 
Britain on the high seas. The German 
navy is largely crippled or sunk. Nothing 
that Hitler can devise can exceed the 
ferocity of the battle of Britain from 
August to October of 1940. England has 
survived the horror and destruction that 
shook the world from Pole to Pole. 
Hitler can do no worse. The Luftwaffe 
has retired with broken wings. Italy has 
been swept off the shores of Africa and 
her squadrons are licking their wounds. 
Iraq and the Middle East are now in 
complete possession of Britain. The so- 
called Blitz has failed to cow down the 
British people while the R. A. F. continues 
to reach out in ever growing retribution 
upon the enemy. The lightning tactics of 
the Blitz has won many campaigns, but 
it is yet to win the war. The Allied 
front now runs in an immense orescent 
from Spitsbergen in the Arctic to Tobruk 
in the Western Desert, “and our section 
of this front,” as the Prime Minister said, 
“ will be held by British and Empire 
armies with their growing strength, fed 
and equipped by ocean-borne suppies from 
Britain, the United States, India and 
Australia.” To adapt the words of Pitt 
on a historic occasion, England has, 
for the moment, saved herself by her 
exertions and may yet save Europe by 
her example. 

Hitler, in his desperation, is* acting in 
such a way as to force America into the 
war. His acts of piracy in the Atlantic 
have definitely stiffened American opinion 
against him. President Roosevelt will see 
to it that there shall be no more Nazi 
rattle snakes in the Atlantic. The Presi¬ 
dent has thrown down the gauntlet and 
the next move, if Germany does not 
behave, will be war. He has bluntly 
warned Germany and Italy that tbeir 
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warships henceforth enter American defen¬ 
sive waters " at their own peril The 
gravity of his order to “ shoot at sight ” 
must make Hitler pause and consider. 
Germany has been definitely ordered out 
of the Atlantic; and as a shrewd observer 
has commented: 

If she obeys, the Battle of the Atlantic is already 
lost to her. If she stays, the American Navy 
joins the British Navy in the work of destroying 
the German Navy and aircraft raiding the Atlantic 
sea-lanes between the United States and Iceland. 

Japan's movements in the Far East are 
disturbing to a degree, but her own pre¬ 
occupations in China and the quiet efficiency 
with which the British convoy has reached 
the Eastern waters, not to speak of 
American alertness, must make her think 
twice before embarking on a hazardous 
adventure. Above all, the dramatic 
meeting between President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Winston Churchill in the second week 
of August and their joint declaration 
can hardly fail to impress the enemy of 
the spirit behind the democracies. Such 
complete understanding between the two 
great democracies and their resolve to 
throw in their united efforts to secure 
peace, freedom and security to a war- 
scarred world are of profound significance 
for the future. 

It is a pity, however, that the great 
war minister of England has not seen fit 
to include India among the beneficiaries of 
the Atlantic Charter. If only he could see 
the difference that the immediate 
application of the fourfold freedom to 
India will make in her war efforts, he 
would regret the Himalayan mistake be 
made in excluding this country from the 
benefits of that declaration. There is no 
gainsaying the fact that his disappointing 
pronouncement has bad an unwholesome 
reaction in this country. It is yet hoped 
that, in their own interests, the British 
Government had not said the last word 
on the subject. 

Events have moved fast since the closing 
week of August. German intrigues in 
Iran had assumed menacing proportions. 
The usual technique heralding German 
penetration was in full swing—swarms 
of spies in the guise of tourists and 
insistent demands for this facility and 
that. No languid neutrality could stem 


the tide ; and an ill-equipped and meagre 
Iranian force would be helpless before a 
first class European power, dreadfully 
efficient in arms. Consider what Iran 
under German control with airfields and 
communications in German hands would 
mean. It would be a cause of deep concern 
to Russia, Iraq, Afghanistan, Syria and 
India. The oilfields of the Caucasus 
would be within reach and the oilfields 
of Iran would bo at the enemy’s use. 
It would be suicidal to wait for Hitler 
to make the first move. 

It is, therefore, heartening to see that 
joint military action has been taken in 
Iran by British and Soviet Governments. 
Mr. Churchill and Stalin have done well to 
forestall Hitler. Russian forces crossed 
the frontier to Northern Iran from the 
Caucasus while British and Indian troops 
advanced from the Persian Gulf towards 
Teheran, the capital. The action is as 
much in the interest of Iran herself 
as of Britain and Russia. For neither of 
these countries has any designs on the 
territory of the Shah and their operations 
are entirely without any intention of 
interfering with the independence and 
integrity of Iran. H. M. the Shah, 
impressed by the magnitude of the forces 
arrayed, has chosen the way of peace, 
and abdicated in favour of his son, 
who has been helped to carry on the 
government with a due sense of realism. 
British and Russian advance into Iran 
has thus been transformed into peaceful 
co-operation. 

It is not without significance that the 
British forces in Iran are under the direct 
command of Gen. Wavell, the Commander- 
in-Chief in India and the Naval forces in 
the Persian Gulf under the command of 
Admiral Geoffrey Arbuthnot, Commander- 
in-Chief of the East Indies. The war has 
thus come nearer home. Those who were 
under the soothing notion that it Ms a 
far away affair with which we need not 
much concern ourselves must have a 
rude shock, as they now realise how very 
near the brink of the abyss we ourselves 
are. It is a grim thought but we must 
brace ourselves up to face the fact that 
Iran and Iraq are now the outlying 
bastionB of India. 



THE WARDHA SCHEME OF EDUCATION 

By Principal P. SESHADRI, m.a.. m.b.e. 

{Qovernment Colleoe, Aj7ner) 


I 

HE history of public life in India 
has rarely witnessed a more tragic 
disillusionment than what has happened 
about Wardha Scheme of Education. 
Trotted out so recently as in 1938, it 
seems to have collapsed with the rapidity 
with which it gained upon certain sections 
of Indian people, though it has not finally 
faded out of vision. When the scheme 
was at first enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi, 
it was hailed with an enthusiasm which 
seemed the beginning of a new educational 
revolution, sweeping people off their feet 
and making them almost blind to reason. 
The country was in no mood to give a 
hearing to any adverse criticism. Unfortu¬ 
nately it was carried to popularity on 
the crest of a wave of political excitement. 
It • is not surprising that after some 
experimentation and a considerable expendi¬ 
ture of money, the scheme now stands in 
its utter nakedness of futile effort. The 
history of this scheme illustrates the 
unwisdom of linking education to politics 
and of the interference of amateurs without 
much of knowledge and experience in 
work which is that of highly specialised 
experts. And this is not the first time 
in India that such interference has resulted 
in serious misdirection and injury to 
education, the ill-advised movement to 
boycott colleges some years ago, for the 
public pose of getting Swaraj being 
another example. 

II 

The twin fundamental principles of the 
system were, that it made education 
self-supporting and some manual craft or 
other was to be the basis of all teaching. 
It was thought that the stumbling-block 


in the way of compulsory elementary educa¬ 
tion in this country had been removed 
and the economic obstacle had disappeared 
once for all. What generations of educa¬ 
tionists and statesmen could not accomplish 
was apparently solved by a single stroke 
of the pen and the scheme had only to be 
put into practice to usher in a new order 
of things. If the Hartog Committee came 
to the rough calculation, that an additional 
expenditure of twenty crores of rupees a 
year would be required to introduce a 
system of even universal elementary 
education, the sponsors of the new scheme 
promised to achieve the result without any 
additional expenditure and even went to the 
extent of saying that the standard of the' 
High School course or even something 
higher for every citizen was to be reached 
by this process. 

Even before the scheme had started 
functioning in certain areas, it was said 
that the self-supporting part of it was not 
meant to be an essential feature and 
gradually it was not heard of at all, cooling 
the enthusiasm of the people. It became 
a bastard child disowned by its own 
parents and it was refreshing to hear one 
of its enthusiastic supporters declare the 
other day, that he had worked it in his 
administrative charge and the only objection 
to it was that it was very expensive and 
cost much more than the present system. 
The material and equipment meant much 
expenditure and the capital outlay was 
almost beyond the means of any system 
of universal education. It was impossible 
to start, except at considerable expense, 
such a large number of schools which 
were to combine technical and vocational 
education, with the highest features of 
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cultural progress and the multifarious 
needs of modern citizenship. In any case 
it was not easy in India whore there 
was no money even for ordinary schools. 
As for obtaining money from the work 
of little children, all the efforts made 
ended in dismal failure. 

It is not that these dangers were not 
pointed out when the scheme started. It 
was urged that it would be an act of 
cruelty to strain children to work for 
their own education, and it was one of 
the primary duties of the State to make 
the necessary provision for it. It was not 
in the interests of the country that edu¬ 
cational institutions should be run as 
factories for the employment of children. 
.The very idea of feeding on the labour 
of children would bo abhorrent to any 
teacher of self-respect. The educational 
end of a craft is very different from the 
commercial side of it and it would be 
impossible to reconcile the two, except 
in the case of advanced students who 
had acquired considerable skill. There 
would be the serious temptation of show¬ 
ing good commercial results, by what 
may amount to almost forced labour and 
the scheme was fraught with grave perils 
to the younger generation. The objections 
were brushed aside, till it was found 
that they were actually up against a 
stone-wall and it had to be abandoned. 
We have been spared the possible 
spectacle of little children working for 
their teachers and dragging on a cheer¬ 
less life, turning the charka eternally 
and deadening their minds into a mecha¬ 
nical and lifeless routine. Any signs of 
freshness and spontaneous exhibition of 
genius should have been stifled effectively 
under this system. 


Ill 

The scheme has not fared better in its 
second principle of making some craft or 
other the basis of all education. The 
idea has got serious limitations as the 
sponsors did not realise. Such cultural 
subjects as Literature, History, Geography 
and Arithmetic cannot be taught in a 
large measure all through a craft, though 
some fringes of the subject could be 
touched in the process. The dreary task 
of turning the charka could, indeed, be 
relieved by the singing of a song or tw^o, 
though the highest ends of literature 
transcend such limits. The planing of 
timber could furnish some occasion for 
the teaching of an infinitesimal part of 
Geography; with reference to the countries 
of its production and export—a method 
reminiscent of Arbuthnot who insisted on 
his child’s knowing the country from 
which anything came before he conoid 
get it. In the higher stages of industries, 
some useful talk is possible on the 
history of crafts, though its connections 
with the realms of political and social 
history could only be the result of clever 
smuggling or irrelevant digression. 

Acquiring culture through a craft is an 
ideal not easy of accomplishment except 
in rare cases, where a highly educated 
teacher has also the great advantage of 
having only a class of gifted pupils. It 
will never work in a general scheme of 
education with the level of culture which 
can be expected of our teachers in 
elementary schools, especially on the 
magnificent salaries promised by the 
exponents of the scheme. John Buskin 
did not have opportunities of teaching 
young children, but if be had, we could 
have expected him to be successful in 
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using a craft for cultural teaching. 
And BO also William Morris who was 
interested in different kinds of art and 
did admirably in them, while being a 
poet and a great story-teller. And Omar 
Khayyam might have used the potter’s 
wheel as an illustration for philosophic 
wisdom of a certain type and the only 
medium through which the great Kabir 
acquired his knowledge and experience 
was undoubtedly the weaver’s loom. But 
these are exceptional men of genius, 
whoso creative inspiration could have 
started from almost anything. In the 
United Provinces, w'here alone the scheme 
is claimed to have been a success, children 
are said to have shown some artistic 
taste and sense of colour and have been 
trained to make their school surroundings 
attractive. It may be so, but intellectual 
education is still far away along the 
g|^eat highway of learning. 

IV 

There is ample evidence that the scheme 
is crumbling down, and it will not be 
long before there will even be more 
complete disillusionment. The Madras 
Presidency, in ^ spite of the initial 
advantage of a powerful Congress ministry 
and the enthusiastic exposition of its 
education-minister, was quite lukewarm 

about it from the very beginning and 
the scheme has not found any popular 
support. In fact, it was even w'hispered 
that the leading members of the Cabinet 
did dot believe in it and were only obeying 
the Congress mandate in trying to enforce 
it. The confession was made at a 
public meeting recently, that no system 
of education could get on without popular 
support,—not Government encouragement, 
let it be pemembered, which was apparently 
.not lacking. The Central Provinces found 
that the schools were: expensive 
and have closed the Basic Training school 
in spite of the headquarters of the 


Hindustbani Talimi Sangha being at 
Wardha in the same administrative area. 
Orissa is now sadder and wiser, as the 
result of the experiments it has carried 
on in spite of its slender resources. It is 
difficult to say what success it has attained 
in Bihar. Bengal, the Punjab and Assam 
have not even found it worth experiment¬ 
ing on it. Bombay did not give much 
encouragement even in the days of the 
Congress Ministry and now there is no 
chance of its revival. Curiously enough, 
hardly a single Indian State with the 
exception of Kashmir where the direction 
of education is in the hands of one of the 
leading exponents of the scheme has 
thought it proper to introduce it, though 
the scheme might have been expected to 
find a congenial soil in them, particularly 
in view of its professed solution of the 
financial obligations involved. The United 
Provinces are about the only area out 
of the extensive Indian continent, where 
it is said to be a success. It is somewhat 
puzzling that the experience of the 
Provinces should be so different from 
that of other parts of India, and one can 
only wait for further developments and 
clearer light. The disillusionment, however, 
is more or less complete and it will not 
be long before it is as dead as Queen Anne. 

The dangers of mixing up politics with 
education and of allowing amateurs to inter¬ 
fere in the sphere of experts are, however, 
not the only lessons to be learnt from the 
failure of this scheme. It has at least 
served the useful purpose of drawing 
attention to the need for vocational educa¬ 
tion and the danger of pursuing a purely 
literary course, though industrial advance¬ 
ment is not entirely a matter of education 
and needs many other factors for its 
fulfilment. It has emphasised the need 
for universal education of a hi^h standard 
for every citizen in the country, though 
the scheme has not provided a miraculous 
means as was fondly imagined. This 
had also led to a re-examination of the 
foundation of the Indian educational system 
and it is refreshing for those engaged in 
the work that nothing is seriously wrong 
with it though improvements are possible 
and desirable in many directions as in 
all human institutions. 


I 



ECONOMIC LEGISLATION IN BARODA 

By Mr. M. H. SHAH, b.a. (Hodb.), m.a. 


A lmost all the Governments now 
consider it a part of their duty to 
formulate laws for the regulation of the 
economic life of the community and for 
mitigating injustice caused by the evils 
of unrestrained competition. The Govern¬ 
ment of the Baroda State has also 
undertaken this task of securing economic 
justice to the people and has enacted 
certain laws. The economic legislation 
of the Baroda State is mainly the product 
of the present decade, viz., 1931-40, during 
which the question attracted the attention 
of Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, the Dewan, 
who has shown concentrated and con¬ 
tinuous zeal in improving the economic 
condition of the masses. 

The economic legislation of the Baroda 
State can be grouped into two parts: 
(l) Tenancy, and (2) Debt. 

The evils of rack-renting are very 
notorious in India. The tenant who 
cultivates a piece of land on the basis of 
rent has to pay a very heavy rent. 
Besides this, he is not sure that he will 
be allowed to cultivate his holding next year. 
This makes him indifferent to all the 
improvements in his holdings which leads 
to the continuous deterioration of land. 
The owners themselves are seldom interested 
in the improvement. In order to check all 
these evils, it is necessary that the State 
should enact some laws. The Baroda State 
has the following laws for the protection 
of the tenants 

1. The Rent Regulation Act. 

2. The Ankadia Villages Tenants’ Act. 
8. Backward Classes Ebata Land 
Protection Act. 

THE RENT REGULATION ACT 
The Rent Regulation Act was passed 
on the let March 1984, to regulate rents 
payable by tenants of the backward class 


to superior holders and was first applied 
to Vyara, Mabuva, Songadh and Mangrol 
talukas of the Navsari district in 1984. 
Later in 1936, it was extended to 
Sankheda Mahal and 30 villages of 
Tilakwada Peta Mahal of Baroda district. 

During the year 1989-40, in all 1,991 
cases were received under this Act. 
The majority of the cases were for fixing 
of rent by the tenants and for arrears 
of rent by landholders. Out of 1,991 cases, 
1,949 cases were disposed of during the year. 

The working of the Act during the 
last six years has shown that in regard 
to lands of superior quality, the prevailing 
rents were not more than five times 
the assessment and consequently few 
applications were received in respect 
of such lands. As regards lands of an 
inferior type, applications were received 
in large numbers except in Songadh 
taluka, where the people are too 
backward to avail themselves of the 
benefits of the Act. 

The Act has had one important effect. 
Superior holders have themselves in many 
oases voluntarily fixed reasonable scales 
of rent based on its pfipvisions. It may 
also be noted that in a large proportion 
of cases, naib subas have fixed rents 
with the consent of all parties. 

THE ANKADIA VILLAGES TENANTS’ ACT 

The Ankadia Villages Tenants’ Act was 
also passed on 12th April 1934. ,It is 
applicable to 83 villages in the State. 
The rules under the Act were promulgated 
on 20th September, 1984. 

The object of this Act is to safeguard 
the interests of the tenants in the 
Thakrati villages and to regulate the. 
relations between the Ankadedars of such 
villages and their tenants. 
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Under this Act, six applications were 

• received during the year 1989-40. Of these 
0 applications^ 2 were from Ankadedars for 
restoration of possession of land and 
4 were from tenants for the same purpose. 

During the previous year, i.c., 1939-40, the 
number of applications was greater by 18. 
The decrease in the number of applica¬ 
tions is a happy sign of the growing 
amicable relations between the tenants 
and Ankadedars. 

BACKWARD CLASSES PROTECTION ACT 

The Backward Classes Khata Land Protec¬ 
tion Act has been applied to Songadh, 
Vyara, Mahuwa and Mangrol talukas of the 
Navsari district and to Sankheda, Tilakwada, 
Dabhoi and Waghodia talukas of the Baroda 
district. The Raniparaj people and other 
backward classes are given protection under 
this Act. The object of the Act is to 
prevent the lands of such khatedars passing 
into the hands of others. Under the Act 
they are forbidden from transferring their 
lands without permission. Side by side 
with this, co-operative societies are 
organised for affording them the necessary 
finance. The Raniparaj people have bene- 
lited by the application of the Act. 

The effects of the Act have been 
beneficial to the backward classes on the 
whole, and the tenants have now learnt to 
approach the proper authorities for removal 
of their grievances. 

The second group of legislation is 
devote4 reduction of rural indebted¬ 

ness by amicable settlements between the 
creditors and debtors. 

The problem of agricultural indebted¬ 
ness is an ancient one. India is a land 
of small farms, of uncertain monsoons 
and of expensive social customs. The 

* same observation holds good about Baroda. 
Most of the farmers of the State are 


indebted, and the majority of their debts 
are incurred for non-productive purposes. 
According to the Baroda Banking Inquiry 
Committee, the Baroda "peasantry is 
indebted to the extent of about 60 millions 
of rupees. 

The seriousness of the problem attracted 
the attention of the Government' 
and during the last decade various laws 
to regulate money-lending and redeem 
the debt of the agriculturists were passed. 
There are at present three such laws 
operating in the Baroda State: (l) The 
Agriculturists’ Debt Regulation Act; 
(2) Debt Conciliation Act; and (3) The 
Record of Rights Over Lands Act. 


AGRICULTURISTS’ DEBT REGULATION ACT 

The Agriculturists’ Debt Regulation Act 
came into force on 26th December, 1935.* 
The object of the Act is to give 
protection to the small agriculturists as 
owing' to the fall in prices the real burden 
of debt on them has nearly doubled. 

The Act affords relief to agriculturists 
whose income from lands is Rs. 750 a 
year or below. Where an agriculturist 
derives income from sources other than 
agriculture, such income should not exceed 
one-third of his total income and the 
total income itself from all sources should 
be Rs. 750 or below a year. The Act 
enables Courts to examine the history of 
the whole debt, reopen transactions and 
fix the amount due on equitable 
considerations. 


The following table gives the details of 
the working of the Act during the five 
years for which it has been in operation:— 

YEAH SUITS NO. OF SUITS 

RJBOEIVED. UISPObKD OF. 


11 ) 36-37 7,608 6,316 

1937 - 38 8 , 4-14 6.469 

1938 - 39 8,102 6,712 

1039-40 7.827 6,302 


i 
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The majority of the oases received were 
disposed of by way of compromise. Every 
year about more than 2,000 cases are 
disposed of in this way. The second in 
importance are the oases in which payment 
by instalments has been ordered. The 
cases in which reduction in the amount of 
claim or interest is made, occupy the 
third rank. 

The detailed examination of the suits 
shows that Patidars and Kolies are the 
foremost to avail themselves of this Act. 

DEBT CONCILIATION ACT 

Of even more importance as a contribu¬ 
tion to the solution of agricultural indebted¬ 
ness is the enactment of the Debt 
Conciliation Act in 1986. The primary 
object of the Act is to reduce the burden 
of agricultural indebtedness and to effect 
settlement of agriculturists’ debts amicably. 

The Act is applicable to debtor agricul¬ 
turists only whose annual agricultural 
income does not exceed Rs. 750, or those 
out of whose total income of Rs. 750, the 
agricultural income is not less than 
Rs. 500. The amount of debt for which 
conciliation is sought, should not be less 
than Rs. 100 and more than Rs. 25,000. 
The Act is at present applied to certain 
selected areas, viz., 16 talukas of 
the State. 

The Debt Conciliation Boards set up 
under the Act consist of a president with 
usually four members : two from the 
money-lender class and two from the land¬ 
holder class. The Vibhag Naib Suba 
works as president of the Board. The 
Board meets once or twice a month 
according to the volume of work and 
examines the accounts produced and 
attempts to settle debts amicably. If 
both parties fail to come to a settlement, the 
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Board files the application. If the creditor 
refuses to accept a settlement considered* 
reasonable, a certificate is issued to the 
debtor, and the creditor loses bis right 
to costs and to interest exceeding 6 per 
cent, in subsequent civil suits. If the 
creditor fails to present himself or does 
not produce his accounts within the 
given time, the debt becomes extinguished. 

The following table shows the work 
done by the Debt Conciliation Boards 
during the four years for which it has 
been in operation 

AMOUNT OK 



NO. OF 

DEMAND FOR 

I'ERCENTACE 

VKAR 

APPLICA- 

WHICU CON¬ 


OF 


tions. 

CILIATION 

REDUCTION. 



WAS SOirCJIIT. 



193(i.37 

‘207 

Rs. 4,1 ,594 

.32 

per cent. 

1937-38 

320 

Rs. 7.71,902 

36 

19.38-39 

509 

Rs. 9,04.327 

35 

,, 

1939-40 

361 

Rs. 5,74,037 

38 



THE RECORD OF RIGHTS OVER LANDS ACT 
The last but not least is the Record 
of Rights Over Lands Act. Before a 

thoroughly efficient system of Agricultural 
Banking is introduced, it is necessary that 
there should be available a complete Record 
of Land Rights and Titles. The best 
security that a farmer can give for a loan 
is that of land and unless a clear and 
definite history of previous encumbrances 
and liens is available, it is dangerous to 
advance large loans against its security. 
The Sawkar who lives in the village and 
who,has permanent clients handed down 
from generation to generation may have 
easy means of knowing the titles, ibut an 
outsider and specially an Institution like a 
Bank can have no means of readily 
acquiring the necessary information under 
the existing complicated system of landhold¬ 
ing and ownership. The land may remain 
on the Government records in the name 
of one member while as a matter of 
fact the real ownership may have passed 
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to several others by way of inheritance, 
sale or mortgage. This information is 
known to very few persons in the 
village but is difficult to be obtained by 
an outsider. Therefore it has been found 
difficult for Agricultural and Co-operative 
Banks to advance loans freely. 

In all the European countries where 
agricultural banks are opened, complete 
Records of Land Rights are to be found 
and on their strength the mortgage banks 
are doing good, safe and large business. 
It was, therefore, highly desirable that 
steps should be taken to establish a 
complete Record of Land Rights. Hence 
the Record of Rights Over Lands Act was 
passed on. 

It has been applied only in Karjan 
taluka of the Baroda district. The question 
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of extending it to other parts of the 
State is being examined. 

The working of the various Acts has 
been found satisfactory and congenial to 
the interests of both the debtors and 
creditors, or to tenants and the landlords. 
It is necessary to emphasize here the 
fact that the various Acts have been 
necessitated by the abnormal conditions of 
the decade owing to the great depression 
that started in 1929 and hence this legis¬ 
lation is purely temporary for meeting 
conditions of exceptional hardship, and it 
is understood that Government expect 
that with a return to normal level in 
prices, the necessity for interference with 
the ordinary credit machinery will cease 
to exist. 


THE GITA IDEA OP DHARMA 


THE GITA IDEA OF DHARMA 

By Mr. D. BHATTACHARYYA, b.a. 
(Superintendent, Jorhat Gitarthi Schools, Jorhat, Assam) 


W HAT is Dharma ? What answer has 
the Gita to this question ? In its 
seven hundred slokas, the Gita has 
mentioned the word Dharma thirty-six 
times only. Dhritarashtra has used it once, 
Arjuna eight times, and Sri Krishna twenty- 
seven t^nes. 

The word Dharma comes from the 
Sanskrit root Dhri, which means to hold. 
Hence^ Dharma means that which holds, 
or that to which we stick to. Dharma 
is, therefore, the Law. By law is meant 
here the eternal Law, that pervades the 
Universe, the Law that passes through 
and penetrates through all, the Law that 
hinds all. * 

The very first word of the first chapter 
of the Book begins with the word Dharma. 


The field where the fate of the two 
houses will be decided has been described 
as the Dharma-kshetra. Evidently then, the 
Gita points to the fundamental Law of 
man’s duty on earth. Men are going to live 
on earth and how will they do so ? The 
answer is plain and simple, it is by Dharma. 
In the fortieth, forty-first, forty-third and 
forty-fourth verses, the Laws of the 
Family and the Laws cf the* Race are 
referred to. Their importance is strongly 
emphasized. The destruction of the race of 
men on earth starts with the decline of 
Dharma on the part of the women. 
Thus the Gita binds the man and the 
woman, the husband and' the wife, the 
father and the mother before any body 
or anything else by the eternal Iiaw, 
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the Law of God, the Law of the self* 
creative Creator. 

To this Law of all laws was Arjuna 
blind in the beginning of the second 
chapter. He was innocent and ignorant 
of what he had to do and how he had 
to proceed on. He, therefore, asked the 
qnestion, ‘tat may bruhi’ tell me that. 
In the slokas that follow, in thirty-first, 
thirty-third and thirty-fourth verses of 
the second chapter, Lord God unequivo¬ 
cally presented to Arjuna that his Dharma 
was the immediate performance of his 
duties, to put his heart and soul in 
the fight that had already begun in 
spirit. Lord God did not mean inhuman 
bloodshed, no certainly not. He meant 
only that Arjuna was but an instrument 
in the ever-moving wheel of Karma. 

In the third chapter in the thirty-fifth 
verse God speaks of ‘ swadharma ’ and 
definitely urges to stick to it at all costs. 
Looking at it from a psychological stand¬ 
point, it is the unshakable foundation on 
which a nation's or an individual’s material 
or spiritual progress depends. 

God refers to Dharma in the seventh 
and eighth verses only in the fourth 
chapter of the Book. The Nature of 
Nature is uncbangable. We see it taking 
different turn with our mortal eyes. But 
God comes to our rescue and revealing 
Himself in one or other of the Avataras 
directs the course to its proper aim. 
He cornea to the Earth to establish 
Dharma, the very essence of creation. 

In the seventh chapter, we find God distin¬ 
guishing Himself from the principle and 
the application of it; ' but, ’ says God, 
‘ I am not opposed to fulfilment of desires 
in all living beings, provided that they 
are not antagonistic to the all-pervading 
Law.’ 


In the second, third, twenty-first and 
thirty-first verses of the ninth chapter, 
God has outlined the course of those 
who are definitely deviating from the 
path of virtue. They will turn round 
and round and shall never find Him 
who is the Source of all sources. His 
devotees know no destruction. Such is 
Dbarma, such is the path of virtue as 
defined and chalked out by the Gita. 

Who is the protector of this eternal Law ? 
In the eighteenth verse of the eleventh 
chapter, God says that He is responsible 
for the maintenance of order and besides 
Him there is none. This idea is further 
corroborated by the twenty-seventh verso of 
the fourteenth chapter. 

Wherein lies the clue to this Gita 
Dbarma? The individual human nature 
is the first step upon which we can build 
up our long future after the manner of 
God’s desire. The clear cut suggestion 
made in the forty-seventh, sixty-sixth and 
seventieth verses of the eighteenth chapter 
leaves no room for doubt about the defini¬ 
tion of dharma, and its practical application 
as well. 

The two mortals who speak and ask of 
Dharma are the old blind Dhritarasbtra, 
now in the decline of his life and the other 
is Arjuna of indomitable spirit, with 
unrivalled power on earth. The old king 
though blind has realised it through 
experience, young Arjuna has mixed up 
matters with Truth. He is puzzled but 
fortunately has surrendered, when God 
comes to his rescue. 

Bhaqavad Gita. Text io Devanagari and transla¬ 
tion by Dr. Besant in English. As. 4. (Four). 

G. A. NATESAN A CO., ESPLANADE, MADRAS. 



BUDDHIST REMAINS IN INDIA 

By Me. U. C. CHOPRA 


A fter the death of Gautama Buddha, 
his relics—the pieces of bones 
found in the ashes after he was 
cremated and even the ashes themselves— 
were buried at several different places in 
order to enshrine them. Mounds were 
also raised to mark the graves of tribal 
chiefs or other prominent persons. Some 
were merely memorials to record some 
special event, or the visits of holy men 
to particular places. 

Originally heaps of earth, these stupas 
or topes as they are sometimes called, 
assumed more portentous forms when 
brick and subsequently stone masonry 
camo to be used. They in time rose in 
height to the more elongated and tower- 
like structures of the Sarnath stupa near 
Benares, and their rock-cut types found 
in the cave temples. Plat hill tops were 
favourite sites. 

These stupas became objects of worship 
and pilgrimage to which the faithful 
brought their offerings. At such times 
the priests moulded votive tablets in clay 
whjph the pilgrims purchased and laid 

before the stupa. These generally had 
stamped upon them the Buddhist sacred 
formula and a representation of the Buddha 
himself or of one or more stupas. They 
have been found in great numbers beside 
the ruined mounds with coins interspersed 
among the debris. 

liUDDIIA'S IMAGE 

In the early days a convention prevailed 
among the monks belonging to his 
faith that the Buddha’s figure was too 

sacred to be copied and attempts at 

decoration of these mounds had to be 
confined to carving the various symbols 
which tradition prescribed to represent 
the events in his life. As, however, time 
robbed that convention of its binding 
character and the art impulse asserted 
itself, outstanding episodes from the 
Buddha’s life were carved in rocks and 
scenes of an allegorical character, inci¬ 

dentally depicting the life of the time, 
were painted upon the walls of the shrines 
and monasteries. 

Until one has seen these shrines, one 
cannot realise the magnitude of the toil 


involved in creating them. They const!-, 
tute India's most unique and oldest art 
treasures. Only hands inspired by a 
faith, which refused to be daunted by 
the gigantic nature of the self-imposed 
task could have chiselled away hundreds 
of thousands of tons of rock in the days 
before explosives were invented. 

WORK OF RESTORATION 
For centuries these art treasures remained 
hidden. Dynasties rose and declined, 
and through all the warfare and pillage that 
raged round them, the monuments escaped 
devastation from invading armies. Each 
succeeding era dealt gently with them, so 
that up to a century ago they stood in 
a wonderful state of preservation. It 
remained for modern man to play havoc 
with the work of the architects and artists 
of old. The rumour spread that articles 
of priceless value were buried at these 
places. Lured to the spots, treasure- 
hunters completely demolished some and 
badly damaged others. Fortunately during 
the viceroyalty of Marquis Curzon, a great 
lover of ancient monuments, arrangements 
were made by the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of India to 
undertake the work of restoration. 

There is so much to say about these 
ancient treasures that one can write 
volumes on the description of the relics 
found only at one of these places. 

I will confine myself to a brief description 
of the relics found at Taxila, Kushinara, 
Sanchi and Ajanta. 

BTUPAB AT TAXILA 

The ancient and historic remains at 
Taxila lie in a well-watered and fertile 
valley within a girdle of bills, about 
20 miles to the north-west of Rawalpindi. 
The principal places to visit are: 
Dbarmrajika Stupa, Monro Morado Jaulian 
and Sirkap. 

In the Dbarmrajika stupa, one of the 
most interesting relics yet brought to 
light in India was unearthed, a vase 
containing a small gold casket in which 
were some minute bone relics and an 
inscribed scroll setting forth that the 
relics in the casket were those of the 
Lord Buddha. This stupa has also yielded 
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complete specimens of glass tiles—the 
first yet discovered in India—which are 
azure blue in colour, about ten inches 
square and one and a quarter thick ; the 
interesting point about these is that 
according to a Chinese tradition glass¬ 
making was first introduced into their 
country from Northern India. 

The monasteries and stupas at Monro 
Morado and Jauliam are interesting and 
have some well-preserved groups of figures 
in high relief, principally Buddha and 
attendants. 

At Sirkap, where the high street and 
palace sites are most clear, there are 
numerous temples. One called the temple 
of the double-headed eagle specially 
attracts the attention. Among the 
numerous detached monuments and stupas, 
one comes across a very spacious build¬ 
ing—a temple dedicated beyond doubt to 
fire-worship. 

IvUSniNARA, A CENTRE OF PTLORIMAGE 

Kushinara, now known as Kasia, is 
situated at the crossing of two unmetalled 
roads 87 miles east of Gorakhpur 
town in the United Provinces. Buddha 
died in 550 B.C. and was cremated here. 
A fight took place over his relics. The 
armies of the rival claimants advanced 
to Kushinara and besieged the place 
until the Chief of Mallas, who had taken 
possession of the precious pieces of 
bones, gave to each of them a portion 
keeping some for himself. 

Kushinara is a small village but derives 
its chief importance from its Buddhist 
associations. For over 1100 years Kushi¬ 
nara was a place of great importance and 
sanctity and a centre of Buddhist 
pilgrimage. It was visited by the Chinese 
pilgrim. Fa Hian, in the fifth, and Hiuen 
Tsiang in the seventh, century. The latter 
informs us that Buddha died in a Sal 
forest more than half a mile from the 
city, at a short distance from the Agitavati 
river, the modern little Gandak. 

On the scene of bis death were erected 
three large stupas, all standing in Hiuen 
Tsiang’s time; the largest 200 feet in 
height having been built by Asoka 
in 250 B.C. That monarch also erected 
here a pillar describing the Nirvana of 
Buddha and a large Vihara of popnastery, 


which is south-west of the modern village 
of Kasia. The monuments are a lofty 
mound of solid brickwork styled Devistau 
o'r Ramabhar-Bhawanti, sacred to the 
wife of Siva, an oblong-shaped mound 
with brick stupa; a colossal statue of 
Buddha, seated under the sacred fig-tree of 
Gaya, and a number of low grassy barrows 
regarded by General Cunningham as tombs, 
although his excavations did not result in 
many discoveries of human remains. These 
are the existing remains of Kasia. A new 
building has been erected in which a 
sculpture 18 feet long, depicting the death 
scene of Buddha is placed. 

THE GREAT STUPA AT SANCllI 

Sanchi is a small village, a few miles 
from Bhopal and derives its significance 
entirely from the most remarkable monu¬ 
ments of old Buddhism. The monuments 
are not only found at Sanchi; but the 
whole stretch of the country between Sanchi 
and Bhilsa, lying partly in Bhopal and 
partly in Gwalior on either side of the 
G. I. P. Railway. It is rich in antiquities 
of deep interest to Buddhism. At Sanchi, 
there is the small well-known tope, 
probably the biggest in this country. 
There is also a smaller tope, a Buddhist 
church and some shrines. All these, are 
situated on a flat-topped hill rising about 
800 feet above the surrounding plains, 
and up to the end of the last century 
few persons other than pious pilgrims and 
archaeologists knew the place. 

The great stupa is the principal object 
of interest standing conspicuously in tfie 
centre of the hill. It is a large dome- 
shaped mound built of bricks and mortar 
surrounded by a high stone balustrade. 
The exterior of the stupa is made of finely 
cut blocks of red sand stone. It appears 
that at one time the exterior was covered 
with smooth plaster on which were painted 
in relief scenes from the life of the Buddha. 
As the pilgrims walked round and' round 
reciting their prayers, they learned from the 
pictures the history and tradition of their 
religion. 

The stone-railing surrouded the old 
stupa, it is said, was built immediately 
after the erection of the stupa at about 
280 B.C. in the reign of Asoka the Great. 
Each rail bears an inscription showing it 
to be the gift of a diflferent individual, 
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Massive stone gateways pierce this 
Vailing at four cardinal points and give 
entrance to the processional path. They 
are cut in a white sand stone rather 
gofter than the red sand stone used in 
the stupa. Any one of these mighty 
exquisitely decorated portals is worth 
travelling thousands of miles to see. Each 
gate measures about 23 feet and with 
the ornamentation about 34 feet. 

The visitor is held spell-bound by the 
wealth of carving. Most of it represents 
Hcones from the Jatuka (birth stories) 
relating events which are believed to 
have occurred in the precious life of the 
great Teacher before be attained enlighten¬ 
ment. It also includes scenes illustrating 
the tales and legends of early Buddhism. 
The fight which took place at Kushinara 
over the relics of the Buddha is depicted 
with great realism and power. 

The remains of the Chaitya Hall or 
Buddhist Church are of great architectural 
beauty and is the only structural building 
(jf its kind known to antiquarians, the other 
known examples of the Chaitya Halls being 
roc)^ cut. Several relic caskets and cpigrap 
hical records have been discovered in the 
ruinfe of topes and great interest attaches 
to the numerous inscriptions on the gates 
and railings. 

BUDDHA AT AJANTA 

At the end of the Deccan plateau, 
overlooking the flat fields of Khandesh 
200 feet below stands the village of 
Ajanta. Near Ajanta is situated the most 
ancient and the most priceless art 
heritage handed down to India of our day. 

Some three centuries after Gautama 
Buddha had discovered the way to 
Nirvana, his monks selected the place for 
their cloister. For a thousand years they 
toiled in erecting lofty well-lit shrines and 
monasteries. There is no big stupa here 
as at Kushinara or Sanchi. However, 
against the end wall of each shrine 
chamber, sometimes separated from it by a 
professional path, there invariably is a 
hemispherical mass of rock, shaped to 
resemble a'stupa. The figures of Buddha 
are carved against these mounds and the 
• walls are decorated with statues of historical 
or allegorical Bignificance. 

Some of these chambers are so designed 


These are large chambers and there are 
also smaller ones. The latter are the cells 
in which the monks slept, and contain stone- 
beds with raised pillows. The chambers 
are so constructed that a flood of light 
pours into them at certain hoars of the 
day. This is because that they are cut 
in a hill and the sun shines into some 
of them in the morning and into others in 
the afternoon. 

The ceilings and walls of the rooms are 
covered with a profusion of statues, 
statuettes and figures in base relief cut in the 
solid rock. Human emotions are portrayed 
as faithfully as if life were reflected in a 
mirror. So great is the variety of subjects 
treated that it is almost impossible to 
conceive of a phase of life which has been 
overlooked. The carvings and paintings 
constitute a record of nearly every phase 
of life for a period of about a thousand 
years. 
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selection aNd discretion in diet 

By Db. a. SREENIVASAN 


DIET AND HEALTH 

T he importaoce of adequate diet and 
nutrition for the efficiency of growth 
and maintenance of health has long been 
recognized. For centuries, restricted diets 
of a monotonous character have been 
known to produce diseases in man. But, 
although the idea that pathological disturb¬ 
ances could result from deficiencies ,in 
diet, the truth of this conception was not 
folly realised until very recently. Today, 
it has been established, as a result of 
careful painstaking researches extending 
over several years, that a host of diseases 
such as beri-beri, pellagra, scurvy, rickets, 
dental caries, tender gums and pyorrhoea, 
night blindness, keratomalacia, xerophtbal- 
naia, angular stomatitis, gastro-intestinal 
disorder, anaemia, etc., owe their origin 
to improperly constituted food. Lack of 
resistance due to inadequate growth and 
development is the chief reason why scores 
of people succumb to scourges such as 
malaria, kala-azar, dysentery, cholera, etc. 

DIET AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
One reason for the prevalence of 
deficiency diseases is of course poverty of 
the masses; for, diet is, to some extent, 
intimately bound with the social condi¬ 
tion of the individual, there being a 
spontaneous tendency to make good the 
shortcomings in the diet when the family’s 
purchasing power increases. Increase in 
prosperity naturally tends to improve 
food habits and vice versa. The average 
individual is thus conscious of the fact 
that the problem of raising the standard 
of physical fitness is intimately connected 
with the task of bringing rich and 
nourishing food within reach of every purse. 
Indeed, the problems of nutrition are 
intimately bound up with the many other 
problems facing social workers who aim at 
improving the condition of the poor. All 
social activities directed towards bettering 
the lot of the labourer aid in overcoming 
malnutrition 

BALANCED DIET 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
malnutrition is confined only to the poorer 
olaases of people alone; the rich and the 
weU*to*do alUie suffer from it. This, 


together with the fact that there are many 
poor families with their members in an 
excellent state of nutrition, is sufficient proof 
to show that what is required on the part 
of the average individual is a proper sense 
of selection and discretion in diet and that 
even with a moderate income, it is possible 
to ensure a diet without any serious 
deficiency. . . . 

Careful experiments carried out over a 
number of years with different foodstuffs 
have established that all that is needed 
for adequate nourishment of the body and 
for physical efficiency are present in whole 
cereals, pulses, milk and milk products, 
green and leafy vegetables and occasion¬ 
ally fruits, egg and milk. What is eaten 
beside these is more a matter of taste or 
luxury than of necessity. It is an axiom 
in dietetics that in variety lies safety. 

DEFECTS IN INDIAN DIETS 

In spite of this simple make up of a 
perfectly balanced diet, there has been an 
appalling lack of knowledge or, sometimes, 
discretion in the matter of selection in fejod. 
Diet surveys have been carried out dqring 
recent years in different parts of tbe country 
with a view to finding out tbe deficiencies 
in the typical diets of the provinces. In a 
series of classical experiments in 19 B 2 , 
Col. MacCarrison fed groups of young 
rats for a period of two months on 
typical diets of tbe Sikb, tbe Punjabi, 
the Maharashtra, tbe Madrassi, tbe 
Eanarese, and the Bengali. The increases 
in growth rate were found to be in tbe 
order stated above. The cycle of life 
in tbe albino rat is about sixty times 
faster than that in man and hence, 
MacCarrison’s experiments were equal in 
effect to a period of ten years on human 
individuals. The results are only too 
well borne out by the average stature, 
health and incidence of disease among 
the people of the respective provinces. 
More recent surveys carried out by 
Dr. Aykroyd of the Coonoor Laboratories 
and by Dr. Wilson of the All-India Institute 
of Hygiene and Publio Health have shown 
that the chief faults of the deficient Indian 
diet are a lack of protein of high biological 
value and of caloinm, iron and the vitamins. 

In general, the Indian diet is lacking in the ^ 
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protective foods rather than in the energy- 
giving or starchy foods. 

Among the practical methods of improving 
the Indian diet may be mentioned the 
increased nse of legames or pulses, the use 
of two cereals in place of one, especially 
among rice eaters and increased consump¬ 
tion of milk and of green and leafy 
vegetables. It is particularly desirable to 
increase the milk supply of the country 
and to make it easily available in suilicient 
quantities even to the poorest among us. 

DIGESTION OF FOOD 

Improvement in food habits is not the 
only prerequisite for perfect health and 
well-being. It is equally important to 
secure their proper assimilation in the 
system. This fact has not been as well 
realised as it ought to be. The food we take 
by way of proteins, carbohydrates and fats 
are in most cases incapable of being 
utilized directly by the body tissues. 
They undergo certain alterations in tbe 
digestive tract which renders them fit for 
absorption by the blood and assimilation 
by the various tissues. The proteins are 
mgested to simpler break-down products 
known as amino acids, the carbohydrates 
to sugar (glucose) and the fats to fatty 
acids and glycerine. Tbe substances that 
are instrumental in tbe digestion of these 
food constituents are known as ferments 
or enzymes. The vitamins control or 
regulate the body processes while the 
minerals provide building materials for 
the fabric and regulate the various 
functions of the body. 

The efficiency of digestion is influenced 
chiefly by the extent of mechanical 
grinding of the food or masculation and 
by tbe chemical action of the enzymes 
secreted by the glands located either in 
the «lining of th^ alimentary tract or 
adjacent to it and with ducts emptying 
into it. Among tbe more important 
digestive fluids are saliva, gastric juice, 
pancreatic juice, and intestinal juice. 
Bile does not contain any ferments but 
it facilitates the digestion and absorption 
of fats. * 

PSYCHIC STIMULUS 

In addition to the physiological process 
of digestion, there are certain other 


external and predisposing factors in diges¬ 
tion which govern health and well-being. 
It is said that “ animals feed, man eats, 
tbe man of intellect alone knows how to 
eat". Too many of us are feeding 

and it is best to remember that tbe 
normal functioning of our digestive 
apparatus may be easily upset by dietary 
indiscretions. Digestion is, perhaps, the 
most important of all bodily functions 
that affect tbe temperament or the moral 
state of an individual. We become sad, 
gay, talkative or morose according to the 
condition of our digestion and yet we 
least suspect the cause. 

Taste and flavour in food, although 
vague entities scientifically, are nevertheless 
potent factors in promoting digestion. 
Thus, the very sight and odour or even 
the thought of a delicious food makes 
tbe month water. This secretion of the 
salivary glands takes place as a result of 
psychic stimulus. Tbe glands of tbe 
stomach can also be similarly stirred into 
action. Tbe appetite juice or psychically 
stimulated gastric juice serves to start 
digestion on its way. Its action may be 
compared to that of kerosene on a cold 
stove; without it, the fire would even¬ 
tually start, but with it a half hour of 
blowing and waiting can be saved. 

NERVOUS INDIGESTION 

Even as secretion can be induced by 
pleasurable emotions, it can be stopped 
by unpleasant or distressing ones. I^me 
of the effects of emotion on the digestive 
tract have been carefully studied by 
recent investigators and it is generally 
agreed that tbe secretion of tbe digestive 
ferments are largely controlled by nerves. 
Tbe man who sits down for a hearty 
meal immediately after an exhausting 
exercise or work often suffers from some 
kind of stomach trouble or other. Similar 
failure of digestion can be observed when 
food is eaten under psychic strain as in 
homes overshadowed by illness or death. 
The most plausible explanation is that 
fatigue and excitement dry up tbe all 
important ferments. Since the secretion of 
the digestive ferments are controlled by 
nerves, such indigestion is referred to as 
nervous indigestion. It can be got over 
only by getting sufficient rest and sleep, by 
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avoiding worry and annoyance, by secaring 
outdoor exercise, fresh air and mental 
relaxation and by eating slowly and 
thoroughly chewing one’s food. Frequently 
it is advisable to postpone one's meal 
until strong emotion has passed, fatigue 
lessened and the psychic juice restored. 

appetite, normal and perverted 

It is absolutely essential to treasure 
our appetite and thus promote the 
secretion of the physiological and psychic 
fluids. At the same time, it should 
be kept within limits by neither denying 
nor satiating nor satiating it. Appetite 
may however become abnormal when it 
is lessened, increased, or perverted. 

Among the chief causes of lessened 
appetite may be mentioned worry, irregular 
eating, loss of condition from overwork, lack 
of exercise or loss of sleep, ill-balanced diet, 
gastric abuse by excessive indulgence in 
alcohol or use of other irritants and 
general disease. Loss of appetite, indiges¬ 
tion and distaste are only friendly 
warnings which, if neglected, will result in 
serious disorders. Diminished appetite 
can be corrected by proper attention to 
one’s food habits. 

A deflnitely increased appetite occurs in 
some diseases such as diahetis and goitre. 
Apart from this, a number of people 
develop the habit of eating much more 
than they really need. This is especially 
so with sedentary workers at or past 
middle age when creature comforts and 
pleasurable indulgence come to appeal more 
and more. Of these latter, eating is one 
of the foremost. Coupled with this develop¬ 
ment is often a growing disinclination for 
active exercise. Thus it is that those who 
have never been worried by a lack of 
appetite become sometimes a prey to the 
insidious faiult of overeating. Overeating 
is an important factor in the causation 
of high blood pressure, diabetis, gout and 
kindred ailments. Even if these diseases 
do not develop, a state of impaired 
health and decreased efficiency is bound 
to result. The tendency to drop off to 
sleep after lunch is also due to this, 
although a certain laxity of the mind is 
normal after a meal. Modertion or restric¬ 
tion in food habits should be rigorously 
,jQ^;^cated for middle aged people with 
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sedentary occupations. Diet with a pre¬ 
ponderance of highly refined and starchy 
foods should be substituted by others 
containing more of the protective foods. 

Appetite may become perverted especially 
when one gets fussy about his food or 
thinks too much of how it will affect him. 
Rigorous exclusion of a particular food or 
excessive indulgence in some favourite dish 
also leads to perversion of appetite. Some 
individuals get hypersensitive to certain 
articles of food. Hypersensitivity or allergy 
to foods is more frequently the cause of 
disturbances in health than is commonly 
realised. The most common food articles 
that produce allergic reactions in many 
individuals are raw milk, eggs, fish, coffee, 
wheat, onions, cucumber, tomato, melon, 

cabbage, nuts, etc. The ideal method of 
controlling allergy will be to avoid com¬ 
pletely all contact with the specific 

allergens and also through a total change 
in environment. 

Perhaps the best example of perversion in 
appetite is the modern craze for slimming 
by dietetic restrictions. It is reasonable 
to control food intake for people who, ky 
obvious overeating, have gained much 

weight. Apart from this and especially 

for younger people, slimming in itself is 
a bad and often dangerous practice. All 
are not—luckily—cast in the same mould 
and there are people who are perfectly 
healthy in spite of remaining slim while 
there are others who are naturally stout 
and yet strong. In the former, to fatten 
up would mean a change in their make-up 
or definite overeating while slimming for 
the latter would necessitate a process of 
starvation. Many are the disasters to be 
attributed, to this bad practice not the 
least of which is said to be a predisposi¬ 
tion to tuberculosis. There is one rule 
whieh these people may well bear in 
mind, viz,, the minimum amount of weight 
for a given diet is gained if the diet is 
perfectly balanced and a perfectly balanced 
maintenance diet is the minimum amount 
of food that can be taken with safety. 

One other instance where appetite may 
be endangered by environment relates 
specially to the child. Malnourishment is 
often observed among children, and this 
condition is generally attributed to 
heredity. How often bavn WA nnf, LoovA 
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iti eaid “he is just like bis father*' or 
“ thinness runs in the family This is 
incorrect. Family thinness can often be 
explained by the fact that all eat at the 
same table. The child of a nervous 
mother may also be thin and nervous and 
be a light eater. He may even like and 
dislike the same foods but environment 
rather than heredity may be the entire 
explanation. Another important fact that 
must not be overlooked is that through 
excessive attention and consequent over- 
urging on the part of the parents, the 
child may develop a “ negativism ” towards 
food in general or towards some particular 
food, because of an invincible desire to do 
just the opposite of what he is told to do. 

BOME GOLDEN RULES 

There ia, of course, no royal road to 
health nor any hard and fast rules; yet, 
hearty appetite and good digestion can be 
promoted by regular habits and by 
carefully chosen diets. Thus, it ia deeir- 
ahlo to cultivate a cheerful frame of mind 
as well as peaceful and pleasant conditions 


at meal times. Meals should be taken at 
regular intervals. It is usually well to 
make the midday meal somewhat lighter 
and the evening one heavier where the 
usual routine calls for physical and 
especially mental work in the afternoon 
and for relaxation in the evening. With 
children and adults whose afternoon 
schedule is not taxing, or who go early 
to bed, it is better to have the principal 
meal at noon. ' Picking ’ between meals 
should not be done. In conditions of 
impaired digestion, strain of fatigue, 
only liquid foods or small amounts of 
easily digestible foods should be taken. 
A smooth diet, free from coarse foods, 
is advisable on such occasions. The food 
must be chewed well and eaten slowly. 
There must be at least an interval of two 
hours between meal time and going to 
bed. Plenty of exercise and fresh air 
are essential. An occasional variation from 
the regular, dietary habits will do little 
harm. One should never be led away by 
single-idea entbusiasists. Moderation should 
be the guiding principle of all food habits. 


The Patriot Poets of Maharashtra 

By Mr. J. G. KARANDIKAR. b.a., b.t. 

[Ilccuhnaster, Sulal{hc HifiJi School Barsi, Sholapnr District) 


T he rise of the twentieth century 
opens a new ora in the patriotic 
poetry of Maharashtra. A hundred years 
before that period what were called the 
Powadas or the war songs used to stir 
the patriotic sentiments of the warlike 
Mahrattas. But the composition of such 
songs ceased as a result of the British 
ascendancy in the land. The genius was 
as it were stifled for a time, only to 
express itself on a wider scale, with a 
change in the circumstances. For, with 
the rule of the British established only 
at the middle of the 19th century in 
Maharashtra, the All-India consciousness 
was developed among the patriot poets 
of Maharashtra; and they now sang 
not only • for the freedom of their land 
of hills and dales and rivers but for the 
liberation of their ‘ Motherland ’—India. A 
galaxy of national poets poured forth 
their patriotic songs at a time marked by 


an acute conflict, suffering and struggle 
carried on by a subject nation for its 
emancipation. The beginning of the 
twentieth century was, indeed, such a period 
and it was but natural that the sensitive 
and vigorous nature of the poets keenly 
felt the slavery of their country and 
responded in song to the immense joys of 
freedom, like a lotus bud to the stimulating 
rays of the dawn. Their patriotic songs, 
with their freshness and spontaneity herald¬ 
ed a new epoch. Reverend N. V. Tilak, 
P. M. Bapat, Barrister Sawarkar; Damale 
alias Keshawasuta, Govind and Anandarao 
Tekade may be mentioned as the most 
inspired patriot poets in the first two 
decades of this century. 

Reverend Tilak, who lived from 1868 to 
1919, was a saintly poet of Maharashtra. 
But he was like the great Ramadas fired 
with an intense feeling of love for this 
land which found expression in bis 
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beautiful songs. In his illustrious national 
song " Beloved Hindusthan ”, he sings of 
this land as " an ornament of the globe, 
incomparable fount of all pleasures, 
delightful abode of our pride and our 
glory”. But he does not simply eulogise 
its greatness. He also bints at another 
message in bis Beloved Hindusthan ” 
“where, he says, paths of duty shine and 
where” the flame of devotion burns and 
sacrifice is life’s goal.” He expects us 
all to remove her (Motherland) sorrows, 
ever keep her free from pain, consecrating 
our body, soul and mind. 

P. M. Bapat commonly called in 
Maharashtra as Senapati—the Commander— 
is another reputed patriot poet of 
Maharashtra. He is a profound scholar 
and an idealist. He had been to England 
for higher education more than thirty 
years ago, but he subsequently became a 
co-worker of Barrister Sawarkar in 
England, and after his return to India, he 
had to live as an exile for several years. 
Even after the period of exile, he passed 
a major part of his life in undergoing 
several terms of imprisonment on political 
grounds, and even yet he is in jail. In 
his great poem “ Gawa Geeta ”, he sings of 
the dignity of labour, self-help and self- 
sacriflce as the sign-posts on the road 
to freedom. He is an advocate of Loka- 
Rajya or democracy and says that this 
system of administration is the only 
panacea for all the evils that are eating 
into the vitals of this country. He appeals 
to the kshatra or the gallant spirit of 
the Mahrattas, reminds them of their 

past glory and stimulates them to remain 
faithful to their illustrious ancestors. He 
has, therefore, a great confldence in the 
glorious future of this country. 

Barrister Sawarkar’s patriotic poems are 
mostly aiftobiographical. A man of 

great daring and energy, he had 

to undergo severe tribulations in the 
Andamans as a prisoner in the prime 
of his youth. His poem “ Saptarshi ” 
scribbled by him on and then rubbed 
out from the walls of the jail was 

composed in 1911. It is a diary of his 
prison life; yet it is an index of his 
vigorous optimism. To the patriotic 
spirit of Sawarkar, stone walls did not 


make a prison, nor iron bars a cage. 'His 
warm emotional temperament and aesthetic 
nature made him compose immortal 
songs even in the prison-house. His 
another poem “ On death-bed ”, written in 
blank verse metre in 1921 before bis release, 
was composed by him in his serious illness. 
He says in it that be welcomes death. He 
is glad to embrace death because be is to 
die for his country. 

The poet Damale alias Keshawasutn 
lived from 1866 to 1905. In his poem 
“ Trumpet ”, he stirs the sons and daughters 
of the country to be up and doing and 
elsewhere also he voices the same message 
in his peculiarly powerful style. 

Anandarao Tekade, the poet of Nagur, has 
composed a number of patriotic songs, which 
he himself sings in the public with his 
melodious voice. The effect of these songs 
can be best realised by those who have heard 
him sing. The most famous of his songs 
is “This Hind is mine”. It has become 
almost a household song in Maharashtra 
and is sung as a national song in 
many schools and on public occasions. 
In one of his poems, he says that ev6'h 
the God of Destiny cannot hinder the 
march of India towards freedom. 

Lastly may he mentioned the poet Govind 
of Nasik and Tiwari of Jalgaon. The 
former was a friend of Sawarkar and Bapat. 
Physically a cripple, he was a poet of great 
genius and very sharp intellect. He says 
that the Motherland longs for complete 
liberation—liberation in the field of politics, 
religion and knowledge. 

The poet Tiwari died prematurely a few 
years ago. His historical poem “ The Ranee 
of Jhansi ” is his masterpiece. He has also 
written other inspiring poems which have 
immortalised him as a patriot poet. * 

Thus, in short, is the history of the 
modern patriotic poetry of Maharashtra, 
and the purpose of this article will be 
served if it stimulates the readers to go 
through the works of these patriot poets. 



ART AND ITS ENVIRONMENT 

By Mr. K. P. APPAJI RAO 


A rt is a thing which all men, save 
thoee imperfect or perverse minds, 
have always readily appreciated. The 
contemplation of artistic productions 

excites a pleasurable sensation, even among 
the uninitiated which is nothing else than 
the gratihoation of that remarkable passion 
for beauty and perfection, the heritage 
of humanity. 

But the artistic aspirations of men in 
different parts of the world have sought 
their fulfilment in lines so utterly diver- 
f:;eDt that what in some countries are 
considered the most exquisite representations 
of beauty would be regarded by other 
nations as the consummation of ugliness. 
In our age we exercise a certain amount 
of toleration towards all opinions, but what 
do you think would have been the criti¬ 
cism of a connoisseur of the Graeco-Roman 
period had he been miraculously transported 
to the interior of a Buddhist pagoda in 
China? He would probably have classified 
the grotesque paintings, the elaborately 
carved ivories, the intricate reliefs as the 
work of primitive savages. Yet Chinese 
art has been developed to a far more 
advanced degree of perfection than that 
of Greece and Rome. 

This great difference in the conception 
of beauty in various countries is largely 
due to a difference in the national or 
racial characteristics, but its fundamental 
and primary cause is undoubtedly geography. 

Let us consider for one moment the 
particular aspects of artistio impulse 
amongst the oldest civilised people of the 
earth, the Egyptians. Egypt consists of 
the lengthy and narrow tract watered by 
river Nile. On each side it is bounded by 
vast, almost unbroken stretches of desert. 
The endlessness of these sandy plains, 
emphasised by the clear atmosphere and 
the general flatness of the soil, must have 
at an early period profoundly impressed 
the natives with the immensity and 
grandeur of Nature. Hence their passion 
for beauty must needs find its satisfaction 
in- the colossal. •Thus they erected those 
mighty pyramids, those towering obelisks 
which have oansed the astonndment of all 
Buooeeding generations. 


Turn your attention now to the charac¬ 
teristic specimens of the art of Assyria. 
The bas-reliefs of ancient Nineveh 
represent for the most part scenes of 
combat, of hot action, the sacking of 
cities, the torment of captives, the collec¬ 
tion of booty. It is a formidable display 
of vigorous human action, full of fierce¬ 
ness, of cruelty, of exultation. This again 
is the product of geographical conditions. 
Assyria, the upper valley of the Tigris, 
is a land bordered by mountains, provided 
with an uncertain, irregular supply of 
water and exposed moreover to cold 
winds. The stony nature of the soil, 
unfavourable to agriculture, exacted from 
the Assyrian peasant stern and resolute 
toil. Thus be grew bard and wiry, an 
energetic figbtingman, insensible to fear 
and pity. And his nature was reflected 
in his art pervading its details and 
imprinting on it a particular stamp. 

Consider India, the marvellous continent 
of luxurious vegetation, of inextricable 
jungles haunted by innumerable species of 
wild animals, of virgin forests, whose 
intertwined boughs form the sporting- 
ground of chattering monkeys, of swamps 
infested by monstrous reptiles. Everywhere 
the eye is met by testimonies of the 
manifold wealth of Nature. And India 
has faithfully reproduced the •multifarious 
bounty of her soil and climate in her art. 
Her complicated statues of many incar¬ 
nations of her gods, her vast subterranean 
temples attest the spirit inculcated in 
the native by his surroundings. 

The idealisation of the beauties of 
Nature has undoubtedly found its noblest 
embodiment in the art of ancient Greece. 
The azure sky, the emerald foliage, the 
rocky inlets and promontories, formed 
ample material for the inspiration of 
the poet and the sculptor. And it was 
not merely the outward scenery which 
attracted their fancy. Popular imagination 
attributing the phenomena of the earth 
to the agency of particular deities, peopled 
the landscape with supernatural beings. 
The woodland became the sporting-ground 
of Satyes, every treb the home of a 
Deryad who watched over its growth and 
pervaded its foliage. 
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As the natural beauties of Greece sur¬ 
passed those of all other countries, so 
did Grecian art acquire an incontestable 
superiority over that of all other nations. 

The sculptors of Egypt and Assyria 
attained their limit of endeavour when they 
had succeeded in producing an exact 
resemblance of outward contours. But the 
Greek sculptor went farther. Not content 
with the absolute reproduction of external 
features, he acquired the power to engrave 
upon them the desirable expression or mood 
of thought. The blocks of marble which 
passed under his chisel assumed not only 
the forms of life but also its inner spiritual 
essence. This is the highest summit of 
perfection to which art can aspire. 

In the course of ages, however, the 
standard of Grecian art depreciated. The 
stern virtues of the early republics gradually 
giving place to a general moral laxity and 
enervation, the virile beauty of the ancient 
statues was supplanted by a new type of 
looser build and effeminate aspect. 

The fall of Grecian independence 
completed the ruin of the art, and although 
Greece remained for many centuries after 
the school wherein artists throughout 
the civilised world sought guidance and 
inspiration, yet the decadence of her models 
became more and more evident as time 
passed and the ancient ideals were steadily 
departed from. 

This denotes the influence of history upon 
art, an important factor which most not 
be overlooked. 

The ancient Romans call for no special 
mention. EflBcient in administration and 
statecraft, invincible in the field, they 
betrayed no particular originality in artistic 
pursuits and were content to acknowledge 
the Greeks as their masters and teachers 
in this branch of culture. We, therefore, 
turn our attention to the mediaeval and 
modern periods. 

The civilisation of the ancients had 
been confined to the limited population 
inhabiting the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. The remainder of Europe consisted of 
nntilled wilderness, swamps and forests, 
when scanty settlements of semi-savages 
won their uncertain means of subsistence 
by the pursuit of primitive occupations, 


These wild tribes had on numerous occa¬ 
sions given token of their war-like 
capacities in the many and frequent 
incursions, which famine or greedy ambition 
had caused them to make on their southern 
neighbours. So far these invasions un¬ 
supported by large numbers had been 
easily defeated; but in the early centuries 
of our era, inter-tribal commotions in the 
great plains and steppe-lands of Asia and 
Europe had driven vast barbarian hordes 
against the natural barriers of the Rhine 
and the Alps. The degraded Roman 
Empire, unable to restrain the aggression of 
the invasions, was submerged by a flood of 
barbarian conquest. 

Europe at this period presents a remark¬ 
able aspect. It is a maze of different 
nations of every race, language and grade 
of culture engaged in almost unceasing 
strife. The territories of the Empire were 
parcelled out amongst the various units 
and a conglomeration of different states 
arose upon the ruins of the Old World. 

The predominant feature in the mind 
of the Middle Ages is a grotesque and 
fantastic conception of the factors of Jife 
derived from this confusion of nationalities. 
It reveals itself in the intricate designs, 
the elaborate sculptures, the curiously 
embroidered tapestries which decorate the 
Gothic cathedrals of the Golden Age of 
mediaevalism. 

At first, however, this peculiar charac¬ 
teristic did not assert itself so boldly as 
at a later period. In the early part of 
the Middle Ages, the formidable supremacy 
of the Church of Rome retained the 
popular mind in unquestioning subjection. 
Art was enlisted in the cause of religion 
and restricted to the servitude of eccle- 
siastioal purposes. The earliest style of 
mediaeval architecture accordingly presents 
a sombre atid barren aspect indicative of 
the overwhelming power of the priest. The 
characteristic semi-circular arch is the 
attestation of hierarchical severeignty. 

It was the influx of new ideas and 
notions resulting from the crusades and 
the corresponding contact with the refined 
culture of the Saracens, which tended 
to emancipate the popular spirit. The 
architect shook off the rigid fetters which 
had hitherto bound his art and undertook 
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□ew and fanciful enterpriscB. The Gothic 
style arose, rich, graceful, complicated 
its lofty steeples remindful of the minarets 
of the East. The gorgeously-tinted window- 
panes, resplendent with the figures of 
Saints and Knights, produced within the 
place of worship a mysterious twilight 
gloom. The illuminated missal, decorated 
with brilliantly coloured designs, testified 
to the skill of the painter. 

The ideal which inspired the mediaeval 
artist was totally different from that of 
the ancient world. The Grecian sculptor 
had delighted in shaping the outlines of 
perfect and heroic manhood. The warrior, 
the athlete furnished him with sufficient 
material for the prosecution of his master¬ 
pieces. But the introduction of Christianty 
gave rise to a new conception of human 
virtue. 

The. stern patriotism of the Spartan, 
the devotion of the Athenian to his 
fatherland, respect for antiquity and the 
Banctity of the hearth, indomitable courage 
in the field-such were the ideal virtues 
of the ancient world. Christianity, on the 
other hand, emphasises moral purity, faith 
in the Divine, and passive mediaeval art 
finds* its ideal in the pious endurance of 
suffering and persecution. Hence the Knight, 
the humble and saintly servant of God. 
And it finds its type of beauty, not in 
the noble and masculine expression of the 
ancient heroes, but in the delicate and 
effeminate figure of the angel radiant 
with complacent beatitude. 

The civilisation of ancient Rome had 
been swamped in Western Europe, and 
almost every vestige of her culture and 
learning had disappeared. The learned 
men of the Middle Ages had but imper¬ 
fect notions of the glories of the antique 
world, acquired partly through tradition 
and partly through the medium of 
Arabian translators. 

The works of the classical writers were 
still current, however, amongst the scholars 
of the Byzantine Empire. This last 
remnant of Roman sovereignty bad long 
I maintained a precarious existence in the 
I face of the* perpetually growing power of 
.the Turks. The impregnable fortifications 
of Cpnstantinople had hitherto baffled the 
ambition of the Ottomans. They had, 


however, seized her provinces, restricting 
the domain of the emperors to the walls 
of their capital. 

At length the inevitable fall occurred of 
the imperial city. On the 29th May 1468, 
Sultan Mohammed the Second stormed 
her defences and established his throne 
upon the ruins of the Metropolis of Eastern 
Christendom. The wholesale emigration of 
learned Byzantines to the hospitable shores 
of Italy resulting from this event, gave rise 
to a general curiosity regarding the wisdom 
of the vanished Graeco-Roman world. 

Diligent inquiry gradually revealed the 
wonderful civilisation of the ancients, and 
a passionate desire sprang up amongst the 
artists of the period to emulate their 
achievements. The barbaric ideals of the 
mediaeval world were discarded. The zeal 
of the Renascence produced masterpieces 
unrivalled in human history. 

In Italy, Michael Angelo created the 
gorgeous allegorical frescoes so remarkable 
for the splendour and magnificence of 
their conception, and Raphael depicted in 
colours of marvellous brilliancy the pure 
and harmonions lineaments of the Divine 
personages. The works of the Italian 
school are distinguished by a wonderful 
abundance of bright colouring. The 
spectator seems to contemplate a wealth 
of dazzling sunshine. We recognise in 
this feature the influence of Arcadian 
climate of the Land of Olives. 

Beneath the colder skies of the north, 
the German and Flemish masters cultivat¬ 
ed a more sombre art noted, however, 
for the methodic precision of its execution. 

It were futile to dwell upon further 
examples in support of the assertion 
which forms the title of this essay. The 
inquiring reader must use his own 
observation. But whilst demonstrating 
the all-powerful influence of * externed 
ciroomstanoes upon art, we have left 
unmentioned the problem of its original cause. 

For art is like a tree, whose ever- 
increasing foliage, absorbing life from the 
surrounding atmosphere, delights the eye 
by its waxing beauty, whilst the roots 
remain buried in obscure concealment. The 
mystery of its origin lies within the mind 
of man, that unfathomable source from 
which 80 many miracles have sprung. 
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India and tha Atlantic Charter 

B. CHURCHILL has at last broken 
his studied silence about India. 
The speech will cause no surprise in this 
country which is pretty familiar with his 
strong Tory bias, especially with regard to 
India. Those who had hoped that the 
war which has made him so dynamic a 
chief at this crisis, would find him equally 
great in bis handling of the Indian problem 
are disappointed and disillusioned. He is 
still the old Churchill for India. But to 
tell the world that the August offer is in 
tune with the spirit of the Atlantic Charter 
is more than it can swallow. If the 
August offer really stands, the Charter goes 
overboard. 

Mr. Churchill echoing Mr. Amery says 

coolly that 

the joint declaration does not qualify in any way 
the various statements of policy which have been 
tnaxie from time to time about the development of 
constitutional Government in India, Burma and 
other parts of the Empire. 

What then is the significance of 
Mr, Attlee’s unequivocal exposition that the 
joint declaration would be applicable to all 
races including Asiatics and Africans ? 
It is now plain that the Prime Minister 
has attempted a studied and belated 
repudiation of the First Lord’s interpre- 
tation of the Atlantic Charter. But it is 
too much to expect British Labour to 
take up the challenge on behalf of India. 

Mr. Churchill’s exclusion of India from 
the rights of the Joint Charter can hardly 
be expected to enthuse Indian aspirants 
for freedom. His declaration is as unhappy 
as it is ill-timed. For it will no doubt 
confirm the widely held view that war or no 
war, Britain does not intend to part with 
power in Iddia. Indeed, so great has 
been the disappointment that even a 
member of the Viceroy’s Expanded Council 
has been impelled to make a statement 
deploring the Premier’s foot-note to the 
Atlantic Charter. ” In India,” states the 
News Chronicle 

aebulous.foot'note ia interpreted as a warning 
that the Charter in its application is little more 
than a piece of rhetoric and that what the 
British Qovernment will gladly concede to 
Yogoslavia, it will be withheld from the ' jewel 
of the British Empire’ the Atlantic Charter will 


become for hundreds of millions a symbol of 
hypocrisy.” 

The better mind of England is thus 
convinced that those in authority have 
blundered and the only way to retrieve 
the situation is to make a new approach 
through new men. The Manchester 
Guardian goes on to ask; 

Since those who are responsible for India— 
which means in the first place the Viceroy and 
Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State—cannot fled 
a way to peace atid are at tlie end of their 
resources, is it not desirable that a new approach 
should be made through new men T 

Intfo-Burman Aggreement 

The scope and provisions of Indo-Burman 
Agreement are subjected to strong criti¬ 
cism in the weighty representation made 
to the Government of India jointly by 
the Committee of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce, the 
Committee of the all parties meeting in 
Madras, and the Council of the Imperial 
Citizenship Association. The document 
refers to ” the universal feeling of l^en 
disappointment and grave concern of the 
Indian public ” and resents ” the universal 
and extraordinary procedure adopted 
by the Government of India in negotiating 
the Agreement. It deplores the withholding 
of the Baxter Report which is supposed 
to form the basis for negotiations until 
publication with the Agreement itself, 
despite repeated requests from several 
public and commercial bodies. 

In fact, it would appear as if the 
negotiators bad set about definitely to undo 
the work of the Baxter Commission. The 
joint representation points out how very 
unfair and inequitable is the Agreement 
to India; it demands stay of order-in¬ 
council and pleads for de novo considera¬ 
tion of the whole problem. 

As we go to Press, we are glad to 
learn that the restrictions imposed by the 
unwanted Indo-Burma Immigration Agree¬ 
ment are not likely to come into force 
from October 1. This is good; but it is 
also hoped that the positioP will be 
reviewed de novo and an Agreement more 
satisfactory to the parties concerned, will 
be reached, 
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Th« League Imbroglio 

With a keen sense of the melo-dramatic, 
Mr. Jinnah has created quite a furore 
over the appointment of certain League 
members to the Defence Council. He called 
upon the Muslim Premiers to resign 
from the Defence Council because the 
Viceroy happened to refer to them as 
representatives of the great Muslim 
community. He complained that they bad 
been induced to join the Council over the 
head of their leader. And v?ho else could 
represent the great Muslim community but 
the President of the Muslim League? There 
has been some wobbling on the part of 
the Premiers too. Mr. Amery himself 
to appease Mr. Jinnah went out of bis way 
to explain that they were appointed in 
their capacity as Premiers, Mr. Jinnah 
dismissed the suggestion as an “ after 
thought ” and compelled their resignation. 

The result is a curious situation which 
must have half gratified and half wounded 
his vanity. The Premiers of the Punjab and 
Assam resigned in obedience to the 
command, though the former disowned 
responsibility for the vulgar suggestion 
that the Viceroy was double crossing. 
Mr. Fazlul Huq, after long cogitations, 
resigned both from the Defence Council 
and the Council of the League. The 
Nawab of Chhatari resigned but got him¬ 
self re-nominated as a State representative. 
Begum Shah Nawaz declined as she 
accepted the office as representing the 
women of India and not the League. 
Sir Sultan Ahmed excused himself from 
obliging Mr. Jiunah by drawing an 
ingenious distinction between the original 
Council and the Expanded council. 

It all looks like a great feat in rope 
walking. Mr. Jinnah permitted active war 
effort on the part of the League members 
as Premiers, but he wouldn’t tolerate them 
in thh capacity of mere advisers! The 
fact is there is no question of principle 
involved in this scramble for advantage. 
It is so true to type -the Fascist type 
that is so insidiously growing in certain 
groups. Whatever Mr. Huq’s failings, there 
is ample justification for his complaint 
tJiat the prinoiplefl of democracy and aut nomy 
in the League are being subordinated to the 
arbitrary wishes of a single individual who 
seeWs to rale as an omnipotent authority. 


Sir M. Viivflivaraya 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya, the veteran 
engineer and statesman, is 81, and it ie 
fitting that the completion of four score 
years of a great, strenuous and beneficent 
life should be marked by public rejoicings 
in many centres. Sir Visvesvaraya has 
done great and enduring things for 
Mysore, but his services to the rest of 
the country for many years past are no less 
notable. In a recent tribute to his " prac¬ 
tical genius ”, Sir Visvesvarayya has been 
described as “one of the greatest sons of 
India, a patriot of the first magnitude and 
a gentleman of high intellectual power 
and sense of devotion to duty.” 

As an appropriate memento of the 
occasion, we commend Mr. Y. G. Rrisboa- 
murti’s study of bis life and many-sided 
activities published with a Foreword by 
Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas (Popular 
Book Depot, Bombay, Rs. 2). It is a 
fine appreciation of a great character, 
which brings in relief a vivid and 
interesting personality, as modest and 
punctilious in his private life as be has 
been in a public career extending over 
half a century. India may well be proud 
of this son of Mysore, and we join Sir 
Purushotamdas in bis wish that Sir 
Visvesvaraya may live long and well to 
continue his great and good work for India. 

Surendranath’s Stattta 

Surendranath Banerji died sixteen years 
ago but his position as one of the 
makers of modern India remains secure. 
That is the meaning of the permanent 
memorial in the shape of a statue that 
was unveiled the other day at Calcutta 
by one of the leading public men of 
our own day, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
For over 50 years, Surendranath dominated 
the public life of Calcutta and Bengal 
and was an all India figure of. undoubted 
popularity throughout his life. Few of the 
present generation can have any idea of 
the tremendous power of his eloquence. 
As orator, journalist and politician be 
swayed the hearts of the young and old 
alike. But it was as orator that he was 
best knowo to the Indian public and it 
is fitting that the statue should show 
him in that characteristic pose as if still 
declaiming with that trumpet voice of bis. 
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Thi Two Voic6t 


Rooiovolt’i Warning to HItlor 


MR. ATTLEE 

S PEAKING about 

the Atlantic dec¬ 
laration at a reception 
given in his honour 
by West A f r ic a n 
students in London, 
Mr. Attlee, Deputy 
Prime Minister, said; 

You will not find in the 
deolarations which have 
been made on behalf of 
the Government of this 
country on the war any 
suggestion that the 
fr^om and social secu¬ 
rity for which we fight 
should be denied to any 
of the races of mankind. 

We the Labour Party 
have always been con¬ 
scious of the wrongs done 
by the white races to 
races with darker skins. 
We have been glad to see 
how with the passing of 
years the old conception 
of colonies as places 
inhabited by inferior 
people, whose function 
was only to serve and 
produce wealth for ihe 
benefit of other people 
has made way for juster 
and nobler ideas. 

He emphasised that the 
declaration of principles 
applied to all the races of 
the world, coloured as 
well as white. 

The Shah Abdicatii 


MR. CHURCHILL 
Speaking in the 
House of Commons, 
Mr. Winston Chur¬ 
chill, Prime Minister, 
said; 

At the Atlantic meeting 
we had in mind primarily 
the sovereignty, self- 
government and national 
life of the states and 
nations of Europe now 
under Nazi yoke and the 
principles which would 
govern any alterations in 
territorial boundaries of 
countries which may 
have to be made. That 
is quite a separate prob¬ 
lem from the progressive 
evolution of self-govern¬ 
ing institutions in regions 
whose peoples owe 
allegiance to the British 
Crown. 

Referring to India and 
Burma, he said,' the joint 
declaration does not 
qualify in any way the 
various statements of 
policy which have been 
made from time to time 
about development of 
constitutional govt, in 
India, Burma or other 
ports of British Empire. 


The Shah of Iran has abdicated and is 
succeeded by his elder son, the Crown 
Prince. This announcement was made by 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Farugbi, to a 
special session of the Iranian Parliament. 

According to the Teheran Radio, the 
Shah’s abdication is due to “ill-health,” 
which is clearly an eupbamism for pressure. 
The ex-Shah is reported to have left 
Iran for Argentine. 

The new Shah is in his 22nd year. He 
was born in Teheran on October 26, 1919. 
On March 16, 1989, he married Princess 
Fawzier, eldest sister of the King of Egypt. 
He is Shahpur Mohammed Risa. 


In the gravest words listeners have ever 
heard him use, President Roosevelt 
warned Axis Powers over the radio on 
Thursday the 12th September that their 
warships henceforth would enter American 
defensive waters at their own peril. United 
States* patrol vessels and planes in 
American defence waters would no longer 
wait for their attackers to strike first, 
He said : 

“ The orders which I have giveu to the United 
States’ Army and Navy are to carry out that 
policy at once. The sole responsibility will rest 
on Germany. There will be no shooting unless 
Germany continues to seek it. 

Our patrolling vessels and planes will protect 
all merchant-ships, and not only our ships, but 
the ships of any {lag engaged in commerce in 
our defensive waters.” 

President Roosevelt told his listeners 
that the blunt fact was that the German 
submarine fired first at the U. S. destroyer 
Oreer with the deliberate design to sink 
her. This was piracy legally and 

morally. He said that the incident waj? 
not isolated but part of a general plan. 

President Roosevelt added: 

W© have sought no shooting war with Hitler 
and we will not seek it now but neither do we 
want peace so much that we are willing to 
pay for it by permitting him to attack our 
naval and merchant ships while they are on 
legitimate business. 

The President added: “ Nazi submarines 
are the rattle-snakes of the Atlantic. The 
time for active defence is now.” He 
carefully detailed Nazi attempts to 
establish Fascist Governments in South 
and Central America and said that Nazi 
attacks in the Atlantic were 

part of the Nazi designs to abolish freedom of the seas 
and to acquire absolute control and domination.of the 
seas for themselves. With control of the seas in 
their hands the way can become clear for their 
next step—domination of the United States and 
the Western Hemisphere by force. 

President Roosevelt concluded: 

The United States’ Navy is invincible only so 
long as the British Navy survives and added 
that United States’ vessels in United States’ 
defence waters would no longer wait for Axis' 
attackers to strike first. It was time to say: 
“ 0, you have attacked our own safety. You 
•hail go no further. 
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Fraiio«-6<nnan Paaca 

Recent pourparlers between Vichy and 
the German GoTernment are disquieting 
to a degree. A despatch from the French 
frontier to the independent French News 
Agency quoting information from official 
Vichy sources '* reveals that Vichy will 
grant Germany the use of military and 
naval bases in France and Africa under 
the terms of the peace treaty now being 
discussed between Vichy and the German 
authorities. 

la return for the loan of the bases, German 
occupation troops will be partially withdrawn and 
the remainder will occupy France as a “friendly 
country,’* similar to the system now in force 
in Italy. 

After the war, British possessions in Africa, 
notably Nigeria, Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast 
will be attached to the French Empire, which 
will be exploited jointly by Germany and France. 

It is pointed out that these terms mean 
that Germany would gain almost complete 
control over the French Empire and its 
naval and military establishments. 

America and Japan 

No news is available about the progress 
of American-Japanese talks but the Japanese 
ace trying to strengthen their hands by 
winning local victories in China. At the 
saffie time, says a Press correspondent, they 
have been sending reinforcements to the 
Manchurian frontier against Russia. This 
is probably in fulfilment of the bargain 
with Hitler that they should hold the 
attention of Russians in the Far East just 
as Italians held the attention of the French 
in the south during the Battle for France. 
There is complete confidence in Britain 
that the Japanese are on the retreat and 
that they are in a weak position vis-a-vis 
China, Russia, America and Britain. 
Britiini’i Warning to Finland 

A warning to Finns that if they invade 
purely Russian territory, Britain will have 
no option but to treat them as a belligerent 
enemy has been sent to Helsinki from 
London, according to newspapers’ diplo¬ 
matic correspondents. 

The message is said to have indicated, 
however, that if Finland ceased fighting 
on her former frontiers, Britain will be 
prepared to see what could be done to 
improve Russo-Finish relations. The British 
message, it is added, was sent after close 
consultation with the Soviet Government, 


Inter-All tod Conference 

Speaking at the Inter-Allied Conference 
held in London convened to consider the 
Atlantic Charter, M. >Van Klefeens, the 
Netherlands Foreign Minister, said that 
the words “ with doe respect for their 
existing obligations”, in point four of 
the Charter appeared to be a reservation. 
He said that existing obligations should 
not be perpetuated if they would seriously 
impair or diminish the effect of the role. 

At the end of the last war the same 
principle found solemn expression in 
almost identical terms, he said, and they 
all know what became of it when the 
snowball of protection was set rolling 
until it became so large that it was 
a serious obstacle in the path of 
international trade. 

The conference, attended by represen¬ 
tatives of allied Governments, including 
Russia, adopted the Charter. M. Maisky 
said that Russia stood by the Charter in 
its fundamental principles. 

Slavery Abolished In Abyssinia 

Slavery has been abolished in Abyssinia 
by Emperor Haile Selassie and the 
Ethiopian Government in Addis Ababa has 
issued a statement to that effect. 

The Emperor, who had long wanted to 
emancipate his subjects, took the first 
step some years ago but his reforms, 
which were to be gradual, were interrnpt- 
ed by the Italian conquest of Abyssinia. 
On his return to Abyssinia, says the 
New Times and Ethiopia News, the Emperor 
decided that the time bad arrived when 
he could enact the law abolishing the 
legal status of slavery. The process of 
emancipation will be gradual so as not 
to create chaos in the social system. 
Under the new law, a master may retain 
his slave if the slave so desires it, but 
every slave may without legal formality 
assert his freedom and his master cannot 
prevent him doing so or recapture him. 

Rid Cron 6ift of £280,000 

The British Red. Cross has allocated 
ig250,000 to deal with the immediate needs 
of Rqssia and Britain'^ other Allies, 



DIARY OF THE MONTH 
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Aag. 80. Hitler meets Mussolini on 
Eastern front. . 

—Russians wreck the Dnieper dam. 

Aug. 81. Dr, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru unveils 
Sir Surendranath's statue in. Calcutta. 

Sept. 1. Roosevelt’s spirited appeal to 
American labour and hnsinessraen. 

—Moscow warns Ankara of treacherous 
German attack. 

Sept. 2. Battle for Leningrad. 

—Bengal Assembly demands early modifi¬ 
cation of Indo-Burma Agreement. 

—Indian delegation leaves for Colombo. 

Sept. 3. Second anniversary of the war. 
Exhortation by Viceroy, Commander-in 
Chief and Provincial Governors. 

—M. Petain’s request to Hitler for definite 
terms of peace. 

^ept. 4. Chinese troops occupy Foochow. 

—Big battle round Leningrad. 

Sept. 6. Sir Sultan Ahmed assumes 
charge as member of Viceroy's Council. 

Sept. 6. Indian delegation welcomed in 
Colombo. 

—R. A. F. raid on Oslo harbour. 

Sept. 7. Severe fighting in Leningrad area. 

—Madras reception to Indian delegation 
from Burma. 

Sept. 8. Travancore Bank case prisoners 
released. 

Sept. 9. In the Commons, Mr. Churchill 
ex^ains implications of the Atlantic 
declaration. 

—Mr. Fazlul Huq resigns from Defence 
Council and also from the League 
Council. 

Sept. 10. Mr. Dixon is appointed Dewan 
of Cochin. 

—Burma Government creates a department 
of war supply and economic warfare. 

Sept, 11. Commons pass India and Burma 
postponement of Election Bill. 

—Molotov warns Bulgaria. 

Sept. 12. Roosevelt in bis broadcast warns 
that Nazi raiders in the Atlantic will be 
shot at sight, 


Sept. 18. Axis nationals are ordered to 
leave Teheran. 

Sept. 14. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan is 
appointed High Commissioner for India 
in South Africa. 

Sept. 15. Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar 
unveils a portrait of Sri C. Rajagopala- 
chari at the Hindi Prachar, Madras. 

Sept. 16. The Shah of Iran abdicates. 

—Sri Bhnlabhai Desai is released for reasons 
of health. 

Sept. 17. Allied forces occupy Teheran. 

—New Shah promises to be a constitu¬ 
tional monarch. 

Sept. 18. Gandhi Jayanti week inaugurated 
in Ahmedabad. 

Sept. 19. German troops enter Kiev. 

—Amery’s tribute to India’s war efi'ort. 

Sept. 20. Slavery is abolished iu Ethiopia. 

—Gandhiji advises rejection of Bajpai 
agreement with Burma. 

Sept. 21. Russia and Japan move up 
reinforcements. 

Sept. 22. Ceylon delegation returns ■ to 
India. 

—Viceroy’s term is extended to April 1943. 

Sept. 23. Gen. de Gaul forms Free French 
National Committee. 

Sept. 24. Inter allied Confereuce in London 
approves the Atlantic Charter, 

Sept. 26. Mr. Churchill is appointed 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Porta. 

Sept. 26. Scientists’ Conference in London. 

—German threat in Crimea. 

Sept. 27. Ex-Shah of Iran leaves for South 
America. 

—Sri M. 8. Aney meets Mahatma Gandhi 
at Wardba. 

Sept. 28, Gifts and charities worth Rs. 8i 
lakhs are announced in connection 
with the Sasbtiabdapurti of Raja Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar. 

Sept. 29. German pressure on Bulgaria 
and Italy to attack Russia. 

Sept, 80. State of Emergency proclaipaed 
in Czeoho-Slovakia, 



Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, By 
Mahadev Deeai. Foreword by Mahatma 
Gandhi. George Allen and Unwin. 

The Maulana is a great Muslim divine 
and a profound Arabic scholar ; he is 
also at the helm of Congress affairs in 
what is admittedly the most critical 
juncture of Indo-British relations, Now 
that the Hindu-Muslim question is causing 
grave concern as it threatens to undo 

the fabric of national unity, and the political 
dead-lock has created an extraordinary 
situation, an intimate interpretation of 
the mind and attitude of the Muslim 
President of the Congress must be 
particularly valuable. And who could 
write of the Maulana with more know¬ 
ledge or understanding than Mahadev 

Desai, Mr. Gandhi’s Secretary, who has 

had undoubted opportunities of 
studying the Muslim patriot at close 

quarters. Mr. Desai is in an exceptional 
position to appreciate the Maulana’s 
many-sided character and bis fascinating 
memoir is a revealing document, throwing 
a flood of light not only on the charac¬ 
ter and personality of a great leader of 
men but on the many intricate problems 
of contemporary affairs in India. 

Argument of Blood. By Julian Huxley. 
Macmillan War Pamphlets. 8d. net. 
The Macmillan War Pamphlets, like the 
Oxford Pamphlets, are authoritative little 
books written by scholars of repute. In 
this book, Prof. Huxley whose achievements 
in biological science are enlivened by a 
glowing humanism, exposes the crudities 
7S 


of the so-called racial theory of the 
Nazis. Science in contemporary Germany 
is prostituted to the service of political 
and military cliques, and Prof. Huxley 
easily disposes of the fantastic absurdities 
of the Nordic claim with an array of 
facts and arguments; he shows how 
scientific work in Nazi Germany has 
deteriorated in quality as in volume. 

“ She has lost even the philosophic 
dignity of her own great exponents of 
the nature and art of war, such as 
Scharnhorst and Glausewitz. That way 
madness lies, and the Nazis have infected 
science with their own insidious disease 
that must ultimately prove fatal to them 
and this system.” 

Indo-Ceylon Crisis. By K. Natesa Aiyar,. 

Member, State Council, Ceylon. Ganesh 

Press, Hatton. Rs. 5. (Available of 

G. A, Natesan & Co., Madras.) 

The much regretted failure of the 
Indo-Ceylon talks at Delhi has led to 
the appointment of fresh delegations by 
the two Governments to resume the 
talks, preparatory to a final and satis¬ 
factory settlement of outstanding issues 
in dispute, Mr. Natesa Aiyar’s book on 
the ‘ Crisis ’ giving authentic facts and 
figures, together with a running commen¬ 
tary on the history of the problem is, 
therefore, a very timely publication. 

Indians claim full citizenship rights on 
proof of a prescribed period of residence 
and of a permanent interest in the island. 
The Ceylon delegation insist on a 
substantial reduction of the size of the 
Indian population by measures' incloding 
pressure. How to reconcile the conflicting 
aims of either and bring about a settlement ? 

That is the crux of the problem; and 
Mr. Natesa Aiyar furnishes ample facts 
for a reasonable and joint understanding 
of the problem. Journalists, publicists and 
legislators will find in it a wealth of 
valuable and authentic information, not 
easily accessible to them in one volumei 
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Bombay Murder. By S. K. C h e 11 u r. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Rs. 2. 

Probably, if Girija Singh’s wife had not 
gone on a short visit to her parent’s 
house and left that very impressionable 
young man at a loose end, nothing 
particular would have happened. And, in 
that case, we might not have had this 
altogether delightful story by a very 
promising literary craftsman ; a story told 
in such a facile and trenchant style, with 
a keen eye to graphic representation and 
a sure grasp of brilliant characterisation ; 
a story abounding in witty dialogues and 
brilliant repartees. 

As it was, Girija Singh was a very 
able and efiQcient Deputy Chief Engineer, 
but he had a lot of spare time on his 
hands. His was a loveable character and 
an attractive personality. He had many 
and varied accomplishments—tennis and 
swimming being his specialities. He was 
a quick and terrific lover and could not 
always resist feminine charms. He pre¬ 
ferred “ hell with plenty of company and 
a swimming bath ”. He started enjoying 
the “ blessings ” and tasting the “ compen¬ 
sations of loneliness” in the midst of a 
colourful bunch of friends, all bent on 
making the best of this unhappy existence. 

True, there were moments of philoso¬ 
phising under the shower bath, evaluating 
the tempestuous primeval passions with the 
chill frustrations of civilised life and 
debates on communism with fiery 
enthusiasts as to whether it really does 
not amount to a " large scale attempt at 
survival of the unfittest ”. But even 
innocent befriending of *' ladies in distress ”, 
let alone demi-mondes, might lead to dire 
consequences. 

Tete-a-tetes with charming wives of 
insurance agents “ who might not be above 


capitalising their wives’ beauty ” ; dancing 
with girls of “perfect figure and perfect 
face ” with hot-headed and jealous fiancees 
in the background; swimming with 
attractive “mermaids” whose mundane 
husbands watch the playful “ dolphins ” 
through the surrounding trellis work; 
going to pictures with lovely young 
governesses who draw lover like a powerful 
magnet~may all tend to accumulate, and 
one fateful day or night, a veritable 
tornado may burst on the head of even 
the most valiant man with disastrous 
results, of which a black eye or a broken 
nose or a hastily propelled exit are but 
mere preludes to the terrible tragedy of 
being stabbed to death. 

But a man stabbed and a woman 
strangled in one night in a luxurious fiat 
in the most fashionable quarter of the 
town calls for yet other and more 
strenuous qualities. And there appears qn 
the fast moving stage the deus exmachina, 
Ram Mohan, a bright lad, a newspaper 
man with a remarkable flair for investi¬ 
gating crimes, “ though no mere arm chair 
detective who thinks life is like fiction ”. 
He saves the police from apparently logical 
but serious blunders, unravels the compli¬ 
cated occurrences of that ghastly night 
and walks off the stage, happy, arm in 
arm, in lawful wedlock with a most 
charming young lady. 

The author says in his introduction 
that he seeks but to “ unfold a tale of 
love and jealousy, of intrigue and crime”. 
It is tbe first published full length novel 
by him, though many readers woifld be 
familiar with his earlier short stories. 

When such an interesting story is so 
delightfully told, need there be any moral 
to it? But, if moral there should be to 
the story, it seems to be this—never mix 
your drinks, or your company, without 
certain necessary restraints and, above 
all, beware of pouring new wine into old 
bottles, 
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INDU Shall Be Literate. By Frank 
C. Laubact. Sponsored by the National 
Christian Council, Nagpur, C. P. Re. 1-12. 
This is a book of first-rate importance to 
the welfare of the country. The facts and 
details collected in the book were gathered 
in three extensive tours by the author who 
lives in the Philippine Islands. The tours 
proved fruitful in the highest degree because 
of the co-operation of local people. This 
co-operation was also evidenced hy over a 
hundred conferences held for the purpose. 

The book is easily an inspiration to 
the progress of social service and rural 
improvement. Adult education should go 
side by side with the education of children. 

The book mentions that the great awaken¬ 
ing in recent years is due to the influence 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The experience 
gained so far, which is detailed in the 
present book, is a great' asset for future 
progress. 
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The Hindu Home Rediscovered. By 
Dr. B. Pattabhi Seetharamiah. Published 
by Nammalwars, Madras. As. 8. 

In any reconstruction of society, the 
family as an integral unit of Life must 
bo fully recognised. The cardinal features 
of a Hindu Home are;—its quadrangular 
home, its joint family, its intense domes¬ 
tic affections, its religious basis; the 
high status in family accorded to its 
women, the equity with which the laws 
of heritage work and, above all, the 
spirit of tolerance and hospitality that 
pervade the home. The learned author 
deals with every aspect of the Hindu 
Home, with true insight and in vigorous 
language, sifting the good from the bad 
in the Hindu family life, indicating the 
strength and exposing the weaknesses in 
the system. A book which should be 
read and deeply pondered over by every 
Hindu. 
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Hyderabad 

THE NAWAB OP CHHATARI 

Speaking from the Hyderabad broad¬ 
casting station, Hon. the Nawab of 
Ohhatari, the new President of H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Executive Council, said: 

In view of the fall confidence with which our 
Ruler has been pleased to honour me, I shall try 
my best in accordance with his wishes to do justice 
to every individual and every section of His 
Exalted Highness’ subjects. In your honour shall 
henceforth lie my honour, in your interests my own 
interests, in your progress my progress, and in your 
weal my own welfare. I shall share with you all 
the vicissitudes of your joys and sorrows. Your 
economic, intellectual, physical and social welfare 
and progress shall in future be the object of my life. 
In being true to rny salt, I shall dedicate to you 
and to your service the last drop of my blood. 

The Nawab Saheb hoped that in the 
discharge of his sacred duty, he shall enjoy 
the willing co-operation of every one of the 
faithful subjects of His Exalted Highness 
without distinction of caste or creed. 

THE NIZAM AND Sm AKBAR’S 
SERVICES 

His Exalted Highness has graciously 
been pleased to issue a Firman-e-Mubarak 
to the following effect:— 

A pension of B. Q. Rs. 3,000 per month 
is granted to the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar 
Hydari. As Sir Akbar did not avail 
himself of leave during the tenure of his 
office as President of the Council, seven 
months’ privilege leave with full pay has 
been granted and this amount is directed 
to he paid in a lump sum of B. G. 
Rs. 60,000 as gratuity. Sir Akbar’s grand¬ 
children who are live in number are 
granted 0. S. Rs. 100 each as Mansab. 
“ Dilkusha,” Sir Akbar’s present residence 
in Somajiguda, which is a Government 
building, is placed at Sir Akbar’s disposal 
for life so that on his visits to Hydera¬ 
bad, he may reside in the building. 


Baroda 

LAND MORTGAGE BANK ACTIVITIES 
The Baroda Land Mortgage Bank, which 
has been doing very useful work by 
supplying long term finances to its 
members, issued debentures of the value 
of Rs. 8 lakhs in 1939 (25 years). Of 
these debentures worth Rs. 1,69,250 were 
subscribed by the public and the rest by 
the Government. The work done till now 
can be assessed from the fact that upto 
January 1911 the Bank advanced loans 
to the extent of Rs. 6,89,290. 

The Bank has now been authorised by 
Government to issue further debentures of 
the value of Rs. 6 lakhs at 3{ per cent, 
interest redeemable within 26 years. The 
Government have guaranteed the principal 
and interest on these debentures and 
agreed to purchase debentures upto ha'if 
the amount as and when necessary. 
These debentures are issued in small 
sums of Rs. 10, Rs. 50, Rs. 100 and 
Rs. 250 to facilitate their purchase also 
by men and societies with small capital. 

RECRUITMENT TO SERVICES 
The Baroda Government have arrived 
at a reciprocal arrangement with the 
Government of Bombay in regard to 
recruitment to public services. According 
to this arrangement, persons domiciled in 
the Baroda State will be eligible for 
recruitment to the Government service 
in the Province of Bombay and candidates 
from that province will be eligible for 
admission to State service. In the Civil 
Services Classification and Recruitment 
roles issued by the Government of Bombay 
the term " native of the Province of 
Bombay '* has been defined as including 
also a person who has a domicile in the 
Baroda State. 
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Mysore 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH BOARD 
At a meeting of the Mysore Industrial 
Research Board held under the presidentship 
of Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, Minister for 
Law and Industries, directions for the 
development of industries for the purpose 
of helping in the war effort and for 
needs of the country in respect of essential 
articles, which were till now imported 
and were restricted in supplies, were 
investigated. 

The main directions were the develop¬ 
ment of the activities of industrial and 
testing laboratories, where large number 
of medicinal items are being manufactured. 

MACHINE TOOL CONTROL 
The Government of Mysore have 
promulgated the Machine Tool Control 
Order, 1941, and Aluminium Control 
Or^er, 1941. It is directed that no person 
shall be engaged in the import into 
Mysore, the production or the sale of 
any scheduled machine tool except under 
and in accordance with a licence granted 
by the Machine Tool Controller. No 
person shall be engaged in the export out 
of India of any scheduled machine tool 
except under and in accordance with a 
licence granted by the Machine Tool 
Controller for British India appointed by 
the Central Government of British India. 
The Government of Mysore have appointed 
the Director of Industries and Commerce 
as the* Controller. 

MYSORE SANSKRIT ACADEMY 
Bajamantrapravina N. Madhava Bow, 
the Dewan of Mysore, declared open the 
Mysore Sanskrit Academy at a public 
meeting held at Sir K. P. Puttanna Chetty 
Town 'Hair Bangalore, on September 16. 
Sir S. Varadachari, Judge of the Federal 
Courjt of India, delivered the inaugural 
address. 


Travancore 

TBAVANCOBE BANK CASE 
Messrs K. C. Mamen Mappillai and 
K. M. Eapen, who were convicted in the 
Travancore National and Quilon Bank 
Case and sentenced to imprisonment and 
dnes and who were undergoing their 
sentences in the central prison, Trivandrum, 
had sent up memorials expressing regret 
for errors committed by them and 
consequent collapse of the bank and 
praying that on account of the state of 
their health, especially that of Mamen 
Mappillai who is stated to bo suffering 
from severe attack of heart disease, they 
may be released. 

After taking all circumstances of the 
case into consideration, the Government 
ordered remission of the nnexpired 
portion of their sentences including fine 
and released them on September 8. 

TRAVANCORE LAW REPORTS 
To remedy the existing defects in law 
reporting in Travancore and to improve 
the system of publication of law reports, 
the Government of Travancore have issued 
orders for publication of the reports 
monthly on the I.L.R. model and for 
this work being entrusted to a body 
composed of au editor and a reporter, 
who will both be practising advocates, 
working under the control of a Council 
consisting of the Chief Justice and another 
Judge of the Travancore High Court, the 
Advocate-General and one senior advocate. 

FINANCIAL SECRETARY 

Mr. A. Lakshmi Narayana Iyer, Assistant 
Accountant-General, Madras, has been 
appointed Financial Secretary to Travancore 
Government. He will take charge of bis 
ofdce shortly. 
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Burdwan 

THE LATE MAHARAJA 
The death of the Maharaja of Bardwan 
has been deeply regretted. Sixty years of 
age, the Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand 
Mehtab Bahadur of Burdwan leaves 
behind two sons, Maharajkumar Uday 
Chand Mehtab Bahadur, M.L.A., and Maha¬ 
rajkumar Abhoy Chand Mehtab Bahadur, 
and two daughters, Mabarajkumari Sudha- 
rani Devi and Mabarajkumari Lalita Rani 
Devi. Both the sons were by his bedside 
when he breathed his last. 

He was very intimately connected with 
the British Indian Association, the premier 
landholders’ organisation in Bengal, and 
was for the last few years its President. 
He was a member of the Bengal Executive 
Council for a number of years and was a 
delegate from India to the Imperial 
Conference, London, in 1026. 

Cochin 

THE SEW DEW AN 
His Excellency the Crown Representative 
has accorded sanction to the employment 
of Mr. A. F. W. Dixon, I.C.8., as Dewan 
of Cochin for two years. 

Mr. Dixon, who is now on a month's 
leave, was Secretary to the Government 
of Madras in the Local Administration 
Department. Mr. Dixon is expected to take 
up his new office on the expiry of his leave. 

Nabha 

PRIME MINISTER OF NABHA STATE 
Mr. B. B. Wakefield, I.C.S. who was 
for the last few years the Prime Minister 
of Nabha, has now been called for a war 
appointment and has been succeeded to 
the office by Sardar Sbivdev Singh, a 
premier State Sardar. 


Bhopal 

SALARIES IN BHOPAL 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal has 
ordered the State Finance Department to 
carry out an immediate investigation of 
salaries of all low paid State servants, 
with a view to revising the scales of 
pay where necessary so as to enable State 
servants to maintain themselves adequately 
under present conditions. 

This information was supplied to the 
Bhopal Legislative Council when the 
Honourable Mr. K. F. Haider, Finance 
Member, intervening in the debate on the 
non-official resolution recommending the 
grant of specified dearness allowance to 
all State employees earning less than a 
hundred rupees monthly in view of the 
rise in the cost of living. 
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INDIANS OVERSEAS 


South Africa 

INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

There was little change in the position 
of the Indian community in South Africa 
during the year, according to the Report 
for 1940 of the High Commissioner 
for India in the Union of South Africa. 

The outbursts of colour feeling which 
in 1939 culminated in the presentation of 
a petition to Parliament with nearly 
250,000 signatures, has to some extent 
died down due mainly to preoccupation 
with the war. South African Indians are 
taking a share in the Union’s war effort. 
An Indian Corps was raised and within 
a few days of the opening of a recruiting 
campaign, 500 Indians enlisted at Durban. 
Before the end of the year, two Companies 
wore with the South African troops in 
the North. 

A survey, carried out by the Agency 
in connexion with the education of Indian 
children in Natal, a province in which 
over 80 per cent, of the Indian popula¬ 
tion is located, revealed that there was 
a general lack of accommodation, long 
waiting lists in most schools and a 
noticeable shortage of facilities for 
recreation. The Agent-General appealed 
to the Provincial Executive, stressing 
especially the need for compulsory educa¬ 
tion. He also asked for free education 
for girls and for medical and dental 
inspection in Indian schools. 

The Provincial Executive agreed only 
to make a beginning with secondary 
education at Ladysmith in Northern 
Natal and . to effect slight improvements 
in the scale of pay of teachers in Indian 
• schools. The Report comments on the 
unsatisfactory nature of the response 


and adds that so long as one out of two 
Indian children never goes to school, 

and very few of those who do reach a 
secondary school, the community is bound 
to remain in a state of economic subjection. 

During the year the Union Govern¬ 
ment decided to implement the findings of 
the Wage Board for unskilled workers 
(the poorest section of Indians) in Durban. 
A minimum wage of 4 b. a day for daily 
labourers was introduced. Many Indian 

casual labourers bad previously been 

employed by the Durban City Council at 
wages ranging from £2 to £3-10 

per month with rations valued at lOs. 
per month. 

Ceylon 

INDO-CEYLON DELEGATION 

At the request of the Government of 
Ceylon, the Government of India have 
agreed to a resumption of the informal 
conversations which came to a close in 
November 1940. The meeting is now 
taking place in Ceylon. 

It is hoped that as a result of these 
exploratory discussions, a solution of the 
various outstanding problems may be 
found which will help to re-establish on 
a firm basis of understanding and co¬ 
operation the traditional friendship between 
the two countries. 

The following constitute the delegation 
of the Government of India;— 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai (Leader). 

Sir Mirza Ismail. 

Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri. 

Mr. T. G. Rutherford. 

The offfcial advisers to the delegation 
are; Mr. G. S. Bozman, Joint Secretary 
to the Government of India, and Mr. A. 
V. Pai, Additional Deputy Secretary to 
the Government of India, who is acting 
as Secretary to the delegation. 

Mr. T. N. S. Eaghavan, Agent of the 
Government of India in Ceylon, is also 
assisting the delegation. 
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Burma and Malaya 

BURMA AND MALAYA 

The Indo-Barma agreemeDt was subjected 
to severe criticism at an all-parties' 
meeting held at Gokhale Hall, Madras, on 
September 6, when a reception was 
accorded to Mr. Vallayan Gbettiar and 
Mr. R. G. Iyengar, members of the 
Indian delegation from Burma, and to 
Mr. N. Raghavan, President, Central 
Indian Association, Malaya. 

They were entertained at a tea party 
by a committee of hosts prior to the 
meeting. Leaders of all shades of public 
opinion attended the function. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan, who presided over 
the function, said that 

it was a matter of deep humiliation that the 
iniquitous Indo-Burma Agreement had boon 
sponsored by an Indian who had been associated 
with the Indian Overseas problem for nearly 
26 years. Ever since Lord Hardinge’s time, the 
Government of India had been identifying thom- 
selves with the aims and aspirations of Indian 
nationals abroad; the recent Burma Agreement, 
therefore, baffled them all. They must do their 
utmost to see that the terms of the agreement 
were not given effect to. After all, this problem 
of Indians abroad was, to a great extent, bound 
up with the question of India attaining a position 
of equality with other nations of the world. So 
long as India remained a subject country, they 
would not be in a position to effectively solve 
the problem of Indian nationals abroad. He 
hoped that the Government of India would not 
lift the ban on emigration of labour to Malaya 
until the demands of the Indians there for 
equality of status had been conceded. 

He ffoally assured the delegation ’ that 
Indians overseas could always count upon 
the sympathy and support of India in 
their efforts to remove their disabilities 
and safeguard their interests abroad. 

Mr. Vellayan Ghettiar said that the 
very fact that they liad come over to 
India to protest against the agreement 
was proof positive that the Indian 
community in Burma had neither been 
consulted in regard to the agreement, as 


was promised, nor were they agreeable to 
the terms of the agreement. 

Mr. R. G. Iyengar pleaded for the 
postponement of the consideration of the 
agreement till the war had ended as 
every one at present was—as it should 
be—preoccupied with war efforts. In the 
alternative he pleaded for the removal of 
all objectionable clauses^ in the agreement 
which vitally affected the interests of 
Indians domiciled in Burma and were 
contrary to the terms of the Government 
of Burma Act. 

Mr. Raghavan, who briefly dealt with 
the conditions of Indiana in Malaya, 
pleaded for equality of status and equal 
opportunities for Indian settlers in Malaya 
with the Malayan citizens. He also 
emphasized that the ban on emigration 
of unskilled Indian labourers to Malaya 
should not be lifted until fair wages and 
fair conditions of labour were assured 
to them. 

INDIAN AGENT’S PLEA 

“ Goodwill is essential and we can ask the 
people of Burma to extend that goodwill 
with as sound a claim as we can tell the 
Indians in Burma to deserve it; but good¬ 
will is not enough, there must be 
the actual determination to do justice,'’ 
observed Mr. R. H. Hutchings, Government 
of India’s agent in Burma, in a speech on 
“ Indian Problems in Burma ”. 

The Indian problem in Burma, said 
Mr. Hutchings, was really one for Burma 
and not for India. The safety and welfare 
of Indiana in Burma was primarily the 
concern of the Government of Burma. 
Explaining the constitutional position, he 
said that Indians being a minority commu¬ 
nity in Burma, the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests was a special 
responsibility of the Governor. The con¬ 
stitution did not speak of Burmans or 
Indians or Britains. They were all British 
subjects. Their standing in the constitu¬ 
tional scheme was not determined by 
nationality but by domicile. 




TVPIGS From PERIODICALS t 


THE REAL ISSUE IN INDIA 

lu the course of an articlo on " India and 
the Empire,” the New Statesman and 
Nation recounts the circumstances that led 
to the conflict between the Congress and 
the Government resulting in the dead-lock 
which still persists. 

The conaent of India was not asked. Although 
India contains three-quarters of the population 
of the British Empire, has become during the 
last 20 years far more nationally conscious and 
has been promised Dominion Status, yet sho was 
brought into the war as if she was of no more 
account than Fiji or British Honduras. The reply 
of Congress, which represents the bulk of politi¬ 
cally conscious India, was a resolution which 
condemned Fascist agurciivion, deplored the 
British assumption that, India would fight irres¬ 
pective of the aims of the war. and said: 

“If the war is to defend the status quo, Imperia¬ 
list possessions, colonies, vested interests and 
privilege, then India can have nothing to do 
with it. If the issue is democracy, then India 
is intensely interested in it. If Great Britain 
lijjhts for the maintenance and extension of de¬ 
mocracy, then she must necessarily end Imperialism 
in her own possessions, establish full democracy 
in India, and the Indian people must have the 
right of self-determination by framing their own 
Constitution through a constituent assembly 
without external interference and must guide their 
own policy.” 

In that case, India would “gladly associate 
horself with the other democracies for mutual 
defence against aggression and for economic 
co-operation. 

This offer, continues the journal, was 
treated with contempt by the Chamberlain 
Government and after the formation of 
Mr. Churohiira Government, which included 
labour members pledged to self-determina¬ 
tion for India, no improvement was made. 
Negotiations have drifted on from that day 
until this day. Pandit Nehru and four 
thousand Congressmen are in prison. All 
that Britain has offered is an enlarged 
advisory council to the Viceroy. Congress 
now deman'da complete independence. Thus, 
says the Journal; 
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The dead-look appears to be complete. Of all the 
blunders of Britain’s rulers, none appears so flagrant 
or, in the long run, more disastrous than Britain’s 
refusal of the offer of Congress at the outset of the 
war. Though Ireland was catastrophically handled 
in the last war, there was at least the excuse that 
the extreme party in Ireland wag never willing to 
flght for the British cause. No such excuse exists in 
the case of the far greater and more serious question 
of India. For Congress was bitterly anti-Fascist, 
and it had realised the basic fact of our age 
that “ independence ” without arms had become 
impossible. It was willing to throw itself on to 
the British side. Perhaps our rules believe that 
mass opinion in India does not matter. Since India 
has been allowed few officers and since the mass of 
Indians are not lighting men, they are accustomed 
to feel contempt for tlireats of Indian revolt. They 
can always buy enough Indians to carry on the 
administration. India’s poverty ensures that labour 
will be forthcoming for the war factories and Indian 
cspitalists are usually willing enough to produce 
goods for which we will pay. Nothing could be 
more short-sighted. 

German propaganda is making capital onb 
of this dead-lock. Germany can point to 
150 years of British rule and, ignoring the 
positive assets that Britain has brought to 
India, can point out 

that the mass of Indians remain abjectly poor, 
that 92 per cent, of them are still illiterate and 
that Britain has used India as a country for 
investment, from which she still draws 50 millions 
in interest alone each year and treats her as a 
colony to be administered by civil sen'auts whose 
pensions the Indian people pay. 

By mishandling, a simple issue has been 
made complex and what could have satis¬ 
fied India two years ago is apt to be 
rejected as inadequate today. Mr. Amery’s 
attempts at tinkering with the problem 
will not do. 

They mean little today if Britain is to attempt to 
use India merely as a dumb arsenal during the war, 
a country from which Princes send money, poverty 
provides soldiers and wealth provides goods—one in 
which, in Mr. Thompson’s words, subordination is 
taken for granted as a substitute for that comrade¬ 
ship in a democratic oause of which we once 
boasted. If in Britain’s greatest hour of need, India 
proves an embarrassment and not an ally, if the 
common people under the flag find that their rulers* 
talk about freedom is merely so much verbiage to 
hide the fact they are looked in a struggle between 
Fluto-democraoy and Totalitarianism, then the 
Empire would disintegrate as soon as danger 
touched its centre, 
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IS INDIA A NATION ? 

Can India be a Nation ? asks a writer 
in the Round Table, It is true that a 
third of her area and nearly a quarter 
of her population belongs to autonomous 
Indian States, mostly governed on “ old 
fashioned autocratic ways Mr. Jinnah, 
the autocratic leader of the Muslim 
League, declares that “ Islam and 
Hinduism are not only profoundly different 
cultures but separate nations which can 
never be joined under a single political 
governmentAre we then to accept the 
conclusion that the unity of India is 
merely artificial product of pressure from 
without incapable of surviving once that 
pressure is removed ? 

The answer lies largely in the domain 
• of geography. India is one and indi¬ 
visible. There are no such internal 
frontiers as those which in Western and 
Southern Europe have fostered the growth 
of separate nations. The Indian States 
correspond to no such natural divisions. 

They represent in the main little more than 
the crystallisation at moments convenient to the 
practical, illogical British mind, of the state of 
affairs left when the chaos resulting from the 
break-down of the Mogul Empire gradually gave 
place to the extension of British power, direct or 
indirect, over all India. Their territories sprawl 
everywhere across India’s natural lines of communi¬ 
cation and, while that is of minor importance 
so long as the general control of Indian affairs 
is in British hands, the elimination of that control, 
leaving the.>States and the Provinces of British 
India to fight out their relations over tariffs, 
railways, defence or foreign policy as entirely 
separate and unco-ordinated political entities, would 
lead to Indescribable confusion if not actually 
to war. 

The deepest division between the 
inhabitants of India, that between Islam 
gnd IQipduism, has similarly no boundary 


to express it. Nowhere indeed except in 
the extreme north-west is there an . 
exclusively Muslim population. 

The North-West in a wider sense, including the 
Punjab and Sind with the North-West Frontier 
Province, has an almost two-thirds Moslem 
majority, In Bengal and Assam the majority is 
under 56 per cent. Elsewhere in British India, 
Islam is a minority nowhere exceeding 20 per 
cent. In the States the one great Moslem 

dynasty, that of Hyderabad, rubs over a popula¬ 
tion nearly 00 per cent. Hindu, while the only 
major State with a Moslem majority, Kashmir, 
is ruled by a Hindu dynasty. In the Punjab, 
the Sikhs, though only 20 per cent, of the total 
population, are not likely to forget that leas than 
a century a .,0 they wera the military rulers of 
that great province or that there are martial 
Sikh States outside it. Conversely, in the United 
Provinces the correspondingly small Moslem 
minority still has the traditions of the age when 
their province was the centre of a Moslem 
Empire which, for centuries, ruled all Northern 
India ; if India were once to be broken up between 
Moslem and Hindu, they would clamour for a 
political reunion with their Moslem neighbours, 
east and west, in order to restore that Empire. 
The execution of Mr. Jinnah's Pakistan policy, 
in fact, is calculated to reproduce in India the 
same sort of conditions as those which followed 
the break-down of the Mogul Empire, to revive 
the internal strife and lawlessness and devastation 
from which the Indian peoples were rescued |>y 
the expansion of British rub. Nor would it only 
be a question of internal peace. An India thus 
broken up would be incapable of defence against 
the outside world. A Muslim North-Western 
State could not defend itself unaided even against 
the Afghans and, with the recent record of the 
Balkan States in mind, can any one be sure that 
other Indian States, Moslem or Hindu, would 
aid it ? 

Disunion would likewise wreck the 
prospect of that industrial development 
on which, almost literally, the future life 
of India depends. 

The lay out of the transport system, the local 
distribution of raw materials, the present low 
purchasing power of the population as a whole, 
these and many other factors in the economic 
situation would make it impossible for India to 
advance, or indeed to esoape a decline 'in her 
scale of production and her standards of living 
if she were to be divided into two or more 
rival nations, bom of a political and communal 
antagonism that would inevitably extend itself 
into the eoonomio field. 

The fact is that geography and history 
have made India a nnit for the funda¬ 
mental purposes of external and internal 
peace and economic development, 




Sir NORMAN ANGELAS APOLOGIA 

Sir Norman Angeli, the well-known 
author of The Great Illusion" now 
appears in a queer role—that of an apologist 
of British role in India. Writing in the 
Survey Graphic, he tells the American 
people that Britain does not own an 
inch of ground in all the vast range 
of territories scattered all over the world. 

The British people do not even govern the 
greater part of their overseas “possessions”. For 
during the last 70 years, Britain has carried on a 
process of de-imperialisation so that what was 
originally an Empire has, for the greater part, 
ceased so to be one; what were originally 
colonies have become independent states. They 
have attained without war the independence for 
which the thirteen American colonies had to 
fight. 

That may be true of the Dominions 
and Colonies, but what of India ? Only the 
wearer knows where the shoe pinches, 
hut Sir Norman has no hesitation in 
Celling the Americans that 

for 20 years India has made her own tariff 
arid has used that tariff-making power again and 
again to exclude British goods; and that, even when 
Britain controlled India’s tariff, the Indian market 
was open to the whole world on equal terms, 
Britain claiming no advantage for herself. 

Every one in India knows how this 
tariff-making power actually works in 
practice. For twenty years, India has 
been promised Dominion Status which 
is as far away now as ever. Sir Norman, 
like the average bureaucrat, has no 
difficulty in finding excuses for the 
non-fulfilment of a definite pledge. He has 
evidently taken his clue from the *' Talking 
Points” supplied by the British Ministry 
of Information. The usual argument of 
disunity is urged and then, in defiance 
of all history and tradition he tells 
bis kinsmen over the Seas that ” before 
' the British came there was no such unit 
as India. The Indians did not know the 
word 


That is Sir Norman’s reading of Indian 
history and he consoles himself with the 
reflection that 

theee indubitable facts boar on Britain’s 
hesitation to grant India Dominion Status in 
existing conditions of the world. There would 
follow a partition of India between, say, Russia 
and Japan, just as Russia and Germany have 
recently partitiooed Poland. 

That would be terrible indeed, but could 
be no excuse for perpetuating an 
unnatural domination. 

It is a pity that a philosophic thinker 
like Sir Norman should adduce to the 
credit of British rule such elementary 
things as the' extension of Railways and 
Irrigation. They are at least as much in 
the interests of British capitalists as in 
those of the Indian masses. And then 
there is no sense in attributing to 
British rule the natural results of modern 
civilisation. British propaganda in America 
should be on more rational and firmer 
basis if they are to carry conviction to 
an intelligent public. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE U. S. A. 

There are sixteen million negroes in 
the United States and the fact that for 
the first time one of them has been pro¬ 
moted to the rank of General by President 
Boose^elt is hailed as a landmark in 
American history. For, General Davis, who 
now holds one of the highest posts in 
military life, has demonstrated his com¬ 
petence by the brilliance of his career. 
That a negro could be first in any human 
activity was something inconceivable to 
the American mind three or four decades 
ago. For, the whites never dreamed that 
a negro could equal them in anything. 

But things have undergone a spectacular 
change since then. Negroes have distin¬ 
guished themselves in difierent spheres of 
life. The World Digest gives the following 
facts culled from a journal published in 
Buenos Aires. 

First came the fists of the negro boxers with 
Jack Johnson as outstanding star, and then the 
music of the first jazz bonds in Chicago 
headed by “ the crazy Brown ” ; all of which made 
the whites take notice of the negroes and come 
to consider them as something more than simple 
laboring meu)hines. Between infallible uppercuts 
and diabolical “ Charlestons ”, the negro began to 
stand out as something that at least was different. 
And this marked the beginning of a dawn which, 
after a very few years, blossomed into the fullest 
and most glorious mid-day. 

For the negroes were not alone important as 
boxers and rug cutting artists. The public soon 
realized that they also served as poets or singers, 
as legislators or military officers. Rapidly for 
the firti time in the history of the United States 
bad become wide-spread. And, although in the 
majority of cases there was not actually more than 
one negro represented in each of the activities 
which make up the formidable medley of energy 
in the great Northern democracy, it still could 
very well be said that many of those representatives 
of a former slave race are truly outstanding start 
in the world today. 
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Then follows an interesting list of 
names of negroes who have so distin¬ 
guished themselves. 

Marian Anderson, the contralto who a short 
time ago sang in Buenos Aires over Station 
L.R.-l. Radio “ElMundo”, is considered by many 
as the foremost singer of our days. Joe Louis, 
world champion boxer, has no rivals for the 
present. Duke Ellington is the gifted director of 
the best jazz band in existence. Langston Hughes, 
Countee Cullen, and Claude McKay, writers and 
poets, stand out as leaders of their race and as 
poets of high merit. The motion picture has 
carried everywhere the voice of Paul Robeson, 
extraordinary baritone. Many members oi the 
House of Representatives in Washington have 
more than once found themselves at a loss to 
reply to the only negro Representative in the 
United States, Mr. Arthur Mitchell, elected in 
1934. In the World’s Fair in New York, there 
was a beautiful sculpture by Augusta Savage, 
negro artist educated in Paris, who had won this 
distinction in competition with more than two 
hundred other contestants. 

The scientific world has a high regard for 
Dr. George Washington Carver, ex-slave, anA 
Director of the Agriculture Department of 
Tuskegee Institute, and for Dr. Louis T. Wright, 
Director of the Harlem Hospital. The Philhar¬ 
monic Society of New York felt honored one day 
at the visit of William Grant Still, the composer, 
on the presentation of his admirable Afro- 
American Symphony. In the Olympic Games of 
1936, Jesse Owens demonstrated his insuperable 
athletic abilities. Beaufort Belanoy is a negro 
painter for whom no white person in Now York 
would be unwilling to pose. Professor W. E. 
B, DuBois, of Atlanta, founded and for many 
years edited the magazine Crisis ; and he 
made himself one of the staunchest pillars of 
his race’s recovery. 

The list is fairly representative of 
different branebes of culture and achieve¬ 
ment and shows that the negro is in no 
way inferior to the white, that is to 
say, if equal opportunities are afforded 
for his improvement. Hence the inspiring 
exhortation : 

“ The day of the negro has arrived. Now we 
are equal to the whites in fitness and respect¬ 
ability. Let us try to deserve these' blessings. 
Let us work; let us learn; let us be men. ...” 

—an exhortation to which millions of 

negroes respond with enthusiasm. 
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the political situation in INDIA 
In a lengthy enrvey of the present 
political situation in India, Sir Jagdish 
Prasad urges in the columns of the 
Twentieth Century the release of political 
prisoners to bring about a change in the 
atmosphere to end the dead-lock in the 
country. One possible solution, he says, 
may be a National Government in the 
provinces for the period of the vrar with¬ 
out prejudice to ultimate party* claims 
after the war. 

Before such a eolution could be thought of, 
political leaders will have to forego insistence on 
purely perty governments on the one hand and 
Clovernments based on the two-nation theory on 
the other. The preliminaries of such proposals 
cannot, however, be mooted so long as all the 
Congress Premiers and a number of other eminent 
men such as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru are in 
prison. Moreover, their continued incarceration is 
the occasion for much ill-feeling among large 
sections of the people which makes calm considera¬ 
tion difficult. 

The treatment of political prisoners inside jails, 
wldoh varies between province and province, helps 
to keep up the tension. In some provinces, (he 
sound principle is adopted that nothing should be 
done ‘inside the jails to make a political prisoner 
fool more bitter when he comes out than when he 
goes in. In others, the dominant note of policy 
is, that the man has deliberately hampered war 
effort at a time of great peril to the whole Empire 
and therefore deserves no special consideration. 

The argument will no doubt be advanced that, 
unless there is a previous guarantee that the Civil 
Disobedience movement will be abandoned, those 
who are released prematurely will have to seek 
re-imprisonment almost immediately, and all that 
the policy of premature release would have achieved 
would be renewed public excitement and increased 
bitterness of feeling. It would be idle to deny 
the existence of such a possibility but the risk 
is worth taking as the Government are strong 
enough to take it. Political happenings do not 
always conform to logic. If logic had always 
prevailed, the General who was among the last to 
j surrender' to the English in the Boer War would 
not to-day bo a Field-Marshal in the British 
Army and one of the staunchest supporters of 
the. British cause. 

It is not beyond the range of possibility that 
events may have brought a change of view in 
those now in prison, and that their meeting 
together as freemen to take stock of the situation 
may effect in' it a much desired improvement. 

So much for the two alternatives. As regards 
'the third alternative of an intermediate form of 
Ooverttoont between Autocracy and Responsible 
Government, it would be well to postpone its 


discussion till such time as it becomes clear that 
one man rule is to continue indefinitely. 

Referring to the position in the Congress 
provinces, Sir Jagdish Prasad says : 

It is admitted that not once during the Congress 
regime did the Governors find occasion to exercise 
their powers to protect Minorities and that on 
the whole their relations with their Congress 
Ministers were friendly and helpful. And yet, so 
suddenly had the British attitude harden^ that 
it was asserteil by persons in authority that it 
was not necessary for condemning the Congress 
Governments that they should have done any 
actual harm to the Muslims and that it was 
enough if the Muslims should harbour a feeling 
that they had been wronged. Influential men did 
not hesitate to express the view that if the Congress 
went back to office without coming to a settlement 
with the Muslims, the whole of Northern India 
would go up in flames. It is against this back¬ 
ground that Mr. Amory’s utterances should be judged. 

He concludes with the following pertinent 
observations:— 

The Government of India Act is still on the 
Statute Book. It has not so far been repealed. 
If it can be improved or replaced by consent 
within a reasonable time, well and good. If not, 
the British Government must act, as it acted in 
1935 in spite of strong opposition from powerful 
men in its own party. It should redeem the 
pledges it has so often made to the people of 
India and proceed to establish a Government at 
the Centre, united and strong and based on those 
principlsB of freedom which have been so success¬ 
fully applied to the British Dominions, which have 
proved of such immense value whenever the 
security of British people has been threatened and 
which have brought America to its side in this 
war. India has for centuries experimented with 
despotism and autocracy. She yearns for freedom 
and free institutions. Let the British people who 
have discovered parliamentary institutions for the 
world give India a reasonable chance of experiment¬ 
ing with them. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


India and the Ameuias in the Futube. {The 
Aryan Path, September 1941. ] 

SWAMI VlVBKANANDA AND MODBBN INDIA. By 
Swam! Jagadiswaranauda. [ Frabuddha Bharata, 
September 1941. J 

The Nkwaus of Katmandu. By “ A Nepedi 
[The New Review, September 1941.] 

The Stalemate in India, [The Round Table, 
June 1941. ] 

The Independent Hindu Kingdom. By 8. N. 

Sen. [ The Modern Review, September 1941. ] 

The Indian Political Cbisis. By Sir A. P. Patro, 
K.o.i.B, [The Calcutta Review, August 1941.[ 
Indian LitebabvTbadition. By N. M. Kulkarni, m.A. 
[ The Journal of the Benares Hindu University 
No. 3.] 
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CULTDEE AND MASS RELIGION 

Culture and mass religion present 
strong points of contrast. For culture is 
an individual achievement and a cultured 
society is a collection of cultured indi¬ 
viduals. Whereas mass religion builds 
upon group consciousness and it deals 
with a certain type of people as dis¬ 
tinguished from individuals. Dr. A. C. Bose, 
writing in the September issue of the 
Modern Review, suggests the following 
safeguards against the degeneration of 
culture when dealing with the masses; 

By giviag culture in a diluted and often 
Bomewhat coarseDed form to the masBes, the 
teachers, perhaps, took the risk of impairing its 
dignity and delicacy. Sometimes there was a 
deliberate sacrifice of the more delicate and 
spiritual qualities in the interest of mass appeal, 
but against this risk and the sacrifice, what a 
service did they render to culture by winning 
over vast masses of people as admiring followers 
who, in a severe detachment from it, would easily 
have turned its enemies ? 

The remedy for the loss of the finer qualities 
lay with culture itself. History bears witness to 
the fact that culture was not satisfied by merely 
evolving and spreading a mass religion, but, as it 
happened with the more advanced countries, 
engaged itself frequently in purifying and improv¬ 
ing it. What is reformation but the impact of 
culture on mass religion 1 In fact, the test of a 
mass religion is, how often and how completely 
it can pass through not only a reformation but 
also a renaissance; in other words, how vital is 
its contact with the life of higher culture. 

If a religion like Hinduism has lived for 
millenniuihs, it is because at frequent intervals 
the tenets of its belief have been tested and 
re-stated through the experience of men of high 
culture and the rigidity of its forms has been 
overpowered through the expansion of the spirit. 

Culture is fine, but certainly not great enough 
till it has found means to translate itself to 
the language of the masses of the people and 
reach down to their understanding and at the 
same time keep itself vigilantly engaged in 
upholding its true nature. For, even in order that 
a few sboutd be eulighteoed, the many must be 
persnaded to ncefer light to darkness. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE & RELIGION 

This is the heading of an article in the 
September issne of the Vedanta Kesari 
by Dr. Sateshohandra Ghatterjee. While 
both science and philosophy are the 
intellectaal pursuit of troth, religion, Bays 
Dr. Ghatterjee, is a mode of life. To be a 
scientist or a philosopher is to think in a 
certain way and know certain things, but 
to be religious is to adopt a certain mode 
of life.. He continues: 

Science is an intellectual attempt to know physical 
phenomena, philosophy is a similar attempt to know 
reality. Science rationalizes our sense-exporiences 
of the physical world, while philosophy tries to 
rationalize our superseasuous experiences of reality. 
Religion is not so much an attempt to rationalise 
any experience as to attain certain forms of super- 
sensuous experience. It consists it) man’s effort to 
attain and maintain the experiences of a supersensible 
reality and to live a life in conformity with them. 
It affects and transforms the whole of our life. While 
science and philosophy make us especially to tJJnk 
in certain ways, religion makes us tliink, feel, and 
will in certain specified ways. Religion is * based 
essentially on the experiences of a supersensiblo 
reality beyond the visible world. While philosophy 
tries to rationalise these experiences and justify them 
in relation to the world of our ordinary experience, 
religion consists in the training of the body and the 
mind so as to realise the supersensuous in our life 
and in the world. Moral purification, devout 
meditation, and renunciation are the keynotes of the 
religious life. In religion we think of the super- 
sensuous reality as a personal being in whom the 
highest ideals of truth, goodness, and beauty are 
realised, and by whom the whole world is created, 
maintained, and destroyed at will. 

Dr. Ghatterjee concludes by saying that 
philosophy justifies the religious faith in 
God when it rationalizes our experiences of 
supersensuous reality in relation to the 
world of sense and science. In view of 
this, we find some truth in Hegel’s statement 
of the relation between philosophy and 
religion although it is put a hit paradox!* 
oally when he says: “ Philosophy, therefore, 
only unfolds itself when it unfolds religion 
and in unfolding itself it unfolds religion." 
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BATTLE OP THE ATLANTIC 


CHRISTIANITY AND INDIA 
. Mr. Anil Chandra Gangoli, writing in 
the latest number of the Calcutta Review, 
says that Christianity came to India 
during a period of transition. For in its 
wake followed a number of other cults 
professing to replace religion as Theosophy, 
Positivism, etc. The Christian Church 
was disunited. Further the policy of 
attacking non-Christian religions pursued 
by the Missionaries “ was un-Christian in 
spirit’' as pointed out by C. F. Andrews 
“ and opposed to the words of the Master™ 
He came not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
Just at that time India came in contact 
with the Western scholars who discovered 
unbounded wealth in Sanskrit language 
and who began to praise Hinduism to the 
skies. This was a set-back to Christianity. 
The writer concludes: 

India at last ro-diseovered herself. Study of 
her history and philosophy inspired confidence in 
the Ind'an. Ha was awakened to a sense of 
duty to defend his own culture; to understand 
tlib truth of Hinduism and to interpret them; 
nt any rate, to venerate them where comprehen¬ 
sion ’failed. 

The Hindu Idol, the target of the Missionary, 
is but the symbol of that One Infinite Soul; 
each religion is but an independent path leading 
to that one God, whatever be His name. The 
artificial distinctions of dogma are born of a 
false sense of values—the means hindering, rather 
than helping, the end in view. 

This spirit of catholicity and tolerance reflected 
the true genius of India. Hindu Renaissance with 
this universal note suooessfully overcame the 
symptoms of decadence and stemmed the rising 
tide of Christianity. 

Formal conversion ceased, and the Hindu dis¬ 
covered that the Missionaries had really brought 
no new message, nothing indeed that was unknown 
to India. Centuries before the birth of Christ, 
the same spirit of God had manifested itself 
through Indian prophets who had anticipated the 
teachings of the Bible. Indeed, in the philo¬ 
sophical and religious experience of India, all 
human experience has had its echo. In her long 
history of 6,000 years, India has often been the 
victim of political ambition, but the foreign 
conqueror has never been able to conquer the 
people’s mind. Hinduism with its broad vision 
and traditional vigour has assimilated new truths, 
if any, in foreign culture and has preserved the 
integrity of its spiritual evolution. Neo-Hioduism 
la but the flowering of the genius of India, a 
philoeophy of life, eternal and the universal. 


The Magazine Digest, quoting from a 
Toronto Weekly, observes that, perhaps, the 
most crucial battle of the present war 
is being waged in the Atlantic. It is 
not so well publicized as the campaigns 
in other regions, but all the same it is 
the bloodiest, most merciless and most 
important phase of the war. 

Food supplies from abroad are the mainstay 
of the un-self-suffloient British Isles, whether 
carried in tramp vessels or proud ocean liners. 
It is the number of these vessels actually reaching 
harbor which will decide whether Britain can 
maintain her precious life-line across the Atlantic. 

In the third year of the last war, German 
naval officials confidently predicted the immediate 
collapse of Great Britain due to the ruinous 
destruction of her merchant marine. In this, the 
second year of the present war, Nazi officials are 
jubilant over reported success in the campaign 
against merchant shipping. Recently within the 
space of 48 hours, the German Admiralty' 
triumphantly announced to the world the sinking 
of 224,000 tons of British shipping. 

That is why this grim Battle of the 
Atlantic may be the “ spring offensive ”, 
which Hitler has been promising Great 
Britain for many months. 

The crisis in the Balkans, the affair in the 
Mediterranean—although these may be more 
spectacular from a news point of view than cold 
figures of ship sinkings—may only be devices of 
Hitler to spread Britain’s fleet thin over a large 
area and thus be able to strike a fatal blow at 
her shipping. 

The fate of the Empire, continues the 
writer, may conceivably hang upon 
the output of American shipping-yards. 
If all goes well, one million tons are 
expected to be sent forth this year, 
with well over two million tons by 
next year, and, perhaps, five millions in 
1943. Much depends on the ability of 
Britain to weather Nazi attacks these 
coming months nntil United States ship¬ 
building can throw the balance deffnitely 
on the British side, 
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THE IDEA OP REPRESENTATION 

Representation is one of the most 
complicated questions of modern politics, 
and Dr. E. Asirvatham discusses the 
growth of that idea through the ages in 
the course of an article in the New Review 
for September. 

The principle underlying representation 
is the consent of the governed. 

This was • a relatively simple affair in the 
democracies of ancient Greece which were direct 
democracies. All free men met together in a 
common assembly to frame policies, decide upon 
laws, elect magistrates, receive ambassadors and 
listen to reports from their representatives 
returning from abroad. There was no question 
of having proxies or deputies to represent them. 
They were themselves personally present to 
conduct the affairs of the State. 

Owing to the changed conditions of 
the world today, such direct democracy is 
no longer possible except in some of the 
small cantons of Switzerland. 

* The principle of the consent of the governed as 
the basis of any stable and successful form of 
government became so firmly fixed by the 
eighteenth century that when England tried to 
tax her American colonies without giving them 
representation, the American War of Independence 
was the result with its battle-cry of ‘ No taxa¬ 
tion without representation’. The French Revolu¬ 
tion was fought about the same time with a 
view to establishing the rights of liberty, equality 
and fraternity for everybody. The value of every 
human being came to be gradually realized, and 
Jeremy Bentham, the founder of English 
Utilitarianism, summed it up on its mechanical 
side in the well known formula : ‘ Each to count 
for one and nobody for more than one.’ 

Prom now on, it was widely recognised 
that common interest could be best served 
by giving the vote to every adult person. 

One man one vote became the clarion-oali of 
all democrats. A series of Parliamentary Acts in 
England in 1832, 1867, 1884, 1918 and 1028 have 
removed step by step most property and sex quali- 
fications for votii^, and the franchise has been 
established on a wide basis although plural voting 
has not been totally eliminated. A person, for 
instance, can vote as a member of his constituency 
as well as a registered graduate of his university 
both in England and India. Such advanced demo¬ 
cracies as France and Switzerland do not extend the 
frimohise to women even to-day. 

Some argue that the aocident of 
residence is not a satisfactory baeis of 
representation and that a man has more 


in common with members of his' own 
profession or occupation than with those 
who happen to live together in the 
same constituency. 

It is, therefore eloquently pleaded by 
some that territorial representation should 
be replaced by functional representation 
and that Parliament should become 
representative of the various professions 
and economic interests in the country. 

While attractive at the outset, this scheme 
raises more difficulties than it solves. It is not 
easy to decide what the vital interests are which 
should be represented and there is nothing to 
prevent these interests from dividing and sub¬ 
dividing themselves till society becomes completely 
atomized. 

A sysfcem peculiar to India is the 
representation of religious communities 
through separate electorates. 

Some consider it to be a negation of nationalism 
while others regard it as a necessary evil until 
caste exclusiveness, religious preferences and 
differing personal laws and social customs either 
disappear from the country altogether or are 
brought within reasonable bounds. 
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Questions of Importance 


POSTPONEMENT OP ELECTIONS 

The India and Burma Postponement of 
Elections Bill passed its third reading in 
the House of Commons on September 11. 

The Bill extends for the duration of 
war and 12 months afterwards, the 
maximum life of the House of Representa¬ 
tives in Burma and the Legislative 
Assemblies in the 11 Provinces in India. 

" The communal feeling is unfortunately 
running pretty high in some parts of 
India at present and might be seriously 
aggravated by election meetings and 
speeches,’* said Mr. Amery and added: 

Iji ooptain ProvinoeB, there is the further feature 
that the Constitution has I>eea suspended due to 
the withdrawal of Congress Ministries and Members. 
I think it would be little less than farcical at 
any rate so long as that position continues, if 
elections were held merely in order to afford an 
opportunity of ventilating Mr, Gandhi’s policy of 
negation without any prospects of returning to 
constitutional government after the elections. 

Mr. Silverman (Labour) said that the 
measure was an act of autocracy, it was 
an act of dictatorship and an act prevent¬ 
ing the people from expressing their own 
views. The communal feeling was not 
caused by the war and would not be ended 
by the war. 

Mr. .Sorensen declared that it would be 
more in agreement with the principles of 
democracy to hold the elections than to 
postpone them and advance sorry, shallow 
and untrue arguments in defence of that 
action. 

Mr. Gove (Labour) asked the Government 
to make a complete change in regard to 


India and apply the Atlantic Charter folly 
to Indian conditions. 

Mr. Amery in reply said that it was 
the genuine desire of Britain to see India 
find her position as soon as possible as 
a free and equal partner in the British 
Commonwealth. 

That is a matter of principle in which we have 
taken a lead before the Atlantic Charter which 
introduced no new principle as promulgated. 

INDIA AND THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 

" The Joint Declaration does not qualify 
in any way the various statements of 
policy which have been made from time 
to time about the development of 
constitutional government in India, Burma 
or other parts of the British Empire,” 
declared Mr. Churchill in the course of a 
statement in Parliament explaining the 
implications of the Eight-Point Declaration. 

“We have pledged, by the Declaration of 
August, 1940, to help India tn obtain free and 
equal partnership in the British Commonwealth of 
races subject of course to the fulfilment of the 
obligations arising from our long connection with 
India and our responsibilities to its many cree^, 
races and interests. 

Burma also is covered by our considered 
policy of establishing Burma’s self-government and 
by measures already in progress. 

At the Atlantic meeting, we had in mind 
primSkTily the extension of the sovereignty, self- 
government and national life of t^ States 
and nations 'of Europe now under Nazi yoke 
and the principles which should govern any 
alterations in the territorial boundaries *of oountriM 
which may have to be made. That is quite a 
separate problem from the progressive evolution 
of self-governing institutions in regions whose 
peoples owe allegiance to the British Crown. We 
have made declarations on these matters which are 
complete in themselves, free from ambiguity and 
related to the conditions and circumstances of 
the territories and peoples affected. They wiU be 
found to be entirely in harmony with the 
ooncMtion of freedom and justice which inspired 
the Joipt Declaration,” 
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Utterances of the Day 


PANDIT MALAVIYA ON BRITISH 
PLEDGES 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviif'a, address¬ 
ing a large gathering at Benares, in 
response to his appeal, referred to the 
dreadful and devastating war which had 
deprived so many countries of Europe of 
their freedom and sovereignty and reminded 
his audience that in the last war Indian 
troops had been sent to Prance to help 
the Allies. 

“In the words of Mr. Asquith, the then Prime 
Minister of Great Britain," he added, “they were 
heartily welcomed as joint and equal custodians 
of their common interests and fortunes.” “We 
hail,” Mr. Asquith said, “with profound and 
heartfelt gratitude their association side by side 
and shoulder to shoulder with the British and 
Dominions troops.” At the end of the war, 
Mr. Lloyd George said: “You are entitled to 
rejoice, people of Britain, that the Allies, Dominions 
and India have won a glorious victory. It is the 
most wonderful victory for liberty in the history 
of the world." Indians had hoped that in view 
of such whole-hearted appreciation of tha contribution 
made by India to the cause of freedom, India 
would be raised to the status of an independent 
country, but this has not happened. 

Twenty-two years have passed since these opinions 
were expressed and the deadliest war known to 
history has been going on for over two years. India 
has made a magnificent contribution to the success 
achieved by Britain in the several theatres of war, 
India has been clamouring since the beginning of the 
war that Britain should declare that India shall 
cease to be regarded as a dependency of England 
and that her status shall be recognised as one of 
equality with Great Britain at the end of the war. 
Many statements have been made by the Secretary 
of State and the Governor-General of India. But 
it seems that the British Government has not made 
up its mind to part with power in India, In 
the joint declaration of President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill, it was stated that “ Britain and 
America would respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of Government under which they 
will live, and they wish to see soverign rights and 
self-governments restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them”. This made many 
people to think that India would be included in 
the sphere of the Declaration but they have been 
disillusionedt 

After referring to Mr. Churohiirs epeech 
on India, Pandit Malaviya said : 

“This clear unambiguous statement has dashed 
the hopes that some people cherished, that at 
the end of the war India would have equality 
of status with the Dominions and Britain. 

Are you my countrymen, to be content with 
the position to which Mr. GhurohiU wishes you 
to be confined? Do you want freedom such as 
Britain enjoys? If you do, you are not to be 


depressed by anything which Mr. Ohurohill has^ 
said. You have only to be determined to obtain* 
your freedom, to be united among yourselves and 
to make such sacrifices as you may be called 
upon to make.” 

Concluding, Pandit Malaviya exhorted 
his audience to organise and discipline 
themselves for the service of their 
motherland. 

Mr. AMERY on fNDIA’S WAR EFFORT 
A tribute to India’s war effort was 
paid by Mr. Amery, Secretary of State 
for India, broadcasting to Latin America. 

“ While it is true,” Mr. Amery said: 

“ that there is much political agitation in India- 
even more between rival elements than a ainst 
the existing Government—*it is not surprising that 
the peoples of India, regardless of these difficulties, 
are unanimous in their detestation of the Nazi 
system, whose victory would be the deatrueticm 
of all their hopes and are worthily contributing 
not only by their wishes, but by their efforts and 
sacrifices, to the common cause. For this contri¬ 
bution, India enjoys a unique strategic situation 
at the centre of the vast arch of British territories 
and interests that extend around the Indian Ocean 
and equally near to meet any threat against onr 
{losition in the Middle or Far East, 

Indian reinforcements were, at the very 
beginning of the war, hurried to Egypt, Aden 
and Singapore. Since then Indian troops have 
played a decisive part in the conquest of Eritrea, 
Abyssinia and Syria. Their prompt arrival at 
Basra checked the German designs upon Iraq, as 
their action in Iran has more recently forestalled 
a similar German enterprise and opened a line of 
communication by which British and American 
help can be sent to Russia. A powerful Indian 
force stands side by side with British and 
Australian troops in Malaya, ready to defend 
against all possible attack the great Naval Base 
at Singapore. 

Indian troops have won renown in many wars 
of the past. In the present war, they have shown 
how to adapt their traditional valour to conditions 
of modem warfare and their skill and heroism 
have won the admiration of all who have fought 
alongside them or against them. In less than two 
years, a peacetime Indian Army of some 200,000 
men has been increased to nearly a million. 

Every one of these men is a volunteer, for there 
is no conscription in India and reoruits are still 
coming into depots at the rate of a thousand a 
day, as fast as they can be equipped. 

Mr. Amery concluded by stating that India to-day 
was a great arsenal of war and over 260 factories 
were turning out munitions. Over J^hree and a 
half million pounds have been subscribed through 
the Viceroy's Fund for war relief and over three 
million pounds by the Indian States and the 
Provinces and by Burma for the provisiem of 
Fighter Squadrons for the Royal Air Force. ' 
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Sir C. P.’s. TRIBUTE TO C. R. 

Eloquent tributes were paid to Sri G. 
Eajagopalaohariar by Sir C. P. Bamaswami 
Aiyar, Dewan of Travancore, when be 
unveiled a portrait of the ex-Premier 
at the premises of the Hindi Praohar 
Sabba, Madras, on Monday the 15tb 
September. The portrait was executed by 
Sri S. N. Chamkur, and the residents of 
Thyagaroyanagar, who had formed a Com¬ 
mittee and organised the function as a 
token of their deep love towards Rajaji, 
presented the same to the Dakshina 
Bharat Hindi Pracharak Sabha. 
Mr. Chamkur’s full size painting in oil, 
showing C. B. in his characteristic posture 
and costume is a brilliant work of art which 
extorted instant admiration for its fidelity 
to the original. The suburb of Thyagaroya- 
nagar has honoured itself in the possession 
of so fine a picture of its distinguished 
citizen. 

Sir C, P. Bamaswami Aiyar spoke eloqu¬ 
ently of the qualities of leadership which 
Sri Bajagopalaohari displayed and also 
referred to his high sense of public duty 
combined with a sense of devotion to the 
" primal essences of the world ’* which he 
portrayed in his works and short stories. 

As a politician, said Sir C. P., Sri 0. Rajagopala- 
chariar is a born leader of men. He felt he should 
lead. He managed to acquire a position in which 
he did great work for bia oountry in leading. He 
believes, in the message of Mahatma Gandhi and ie 
willing to incur any odium and to go through 
any saorifioe without questioning in the spirit of a 
Boldier—a Field-Marahal. 

" In Sri Bajagopalaohari," Sir Bama¬ 
swami Aiyar said in oonolusion, 

jlndia has a*great asset. Indexible and strong, he is 
Qovertholess a man with a sense of humour,-^ 
Puckish, playful sense of humoor-^ne who oould 
differ^tiate between outward differenoes and tee 


congruences and the unity underneath. Such men 
are rare. In these days of controversies, personal, 
communal and otherwise, such men are the salt 
of the earth. Such men are needed. Such is 
Sri Rajagopalaohari. I perform this function with 
the utmost joy and with the utmost gratitude. 

Messages from friends and leaders from 
different parts of the country showed 
its deep appreciation of Bajaji’s character 
and achievements. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 
wrote: 

Rarely have I seen such rare and brilliant 
intellect allied with such impressive and inspiring 
simplicity ol life and such genuine courtly of 
spirit alike to friend and antagonist. His achieve¬ 
ments are in the unspectacular but enduring 
freshness among our national assets. 

The warm esteem which C. B. enjoys 
beyond the frontier of the Province was 
expressed in Sir M. Venkata Subba Bau’s 
message from Hyderabad. The message 
which praised the constructive statesman- 
ship of this " dreamer and realist" added: 

Tender to a fault, yet in matters of conscience, 
firm as a rock, of great personal charm yet of 
inflexible courage, extremely simple yet bafflingly 
subtle. Sri C. Rajagopalachariar has been a 
dynamic force in the political life of resurgent 
India. By his dedicated life, by the sacrifices he 
has made without counting the cost, his largo 
humanity, piercing intellect, seductive eloquence, 
he has become one of the finest statesmen of 
this generation. 

Yet another of the many hearty 
tributes to Rajaji’s talents was from 
Dr. C. R. Reddy of the Andhra Univer- 
Bity. Honouring C. R. both as man and 
statesman, Dr. Roddy wrote; 

I have always admired the gre%t gifts of 
Sri Rajagopalaohari and the grand example of w 
efficient, uncorruptible, clear headed public life and 
service that ho has set. In his intellectual grasp 
of problems and realistio vision of India’s needs 
and possibilities, he shines forth as one of our 
master-minds. He is one of the big types that 
are indispensable to India. 

• It must do C. R.'b heart good to know 
that be is held in euch esteem by his 
oountrymen who deeply appreciate his 
great gifts and services, 
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Educational 


A HIGH SCHOOL JUBILEE 

To have survived 50 years of trial and 
tribulation in this land of infant mortality 
is no small achievement for an institution; 
and it is fitting that the Golden Jubilee 
of Bir M. Ct. Muthiah Ghettiar's High 
School in Vepery, a suburb of Madras, 
should be celebrated with great eclat. 
The institution owes its origin to the 
enlightened generosity of the late Sir 
Muthiah, and it has grown from strength 
to strength by the continued patronage 
of his son, Hon. Mr. M. Ct. Chidambaram 
Chettiar, who has upheld the traditions 
of his house by his sustained interest in it. 
The occasion was appropriately marked by 
the opening of a new annexe to the suite 
of buildings, by Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar. 

Sir Ramaswami Aiyar took this 
opportunity to pay a well-merited tribute 
to the generosity of the donor and went 
on to observe that there should be included 
in the curriculum of a school something 
which would contribute to emotional peace 
and uplift and make the boy or girl 
more alive to the joy of life. 

Pointing out that the boys and girls of 
the present day were " wasted specimens of 
humanity”, Sir Ramaswami Aiyar stressed 
the importance of physical perfection and 
the need for “capturing and renovating” 
indigenous exercises. In the matter of 
vocational education, he said that Gandhiji 
was essentially right when he stressed the 
oharka and khaddar movement, but his 
technique, limited as it was, should be extend¬ 
ed. Sir Ramaswami Aiyar also referred to 
the steps taken in Travanoore for the 
inclusion of music and dance in the reform 
of ednoation. 

The Jubilee Souvenir published in this 
oonnection is a handsome volume of pleasant 
recollections of the old school which 
must serve as an appropriate memento 
of the occasion. 


TRIBUTES TO REV. PR. CARTY ’ 

Warm tributes were paid to the work 
of Rev. Fr. Garty of St. Joseph's College, 
Trichinopoly. as an educationist and 
economist, at a public meeting held at 
the Senate House, Madras, on September 12 
to celebrate his 65th birthday. 

The Celebration Committee availed them¬ 
selves of the occasion to have a portrait of 
Rev. Fr. Carty unveiled by Dr. C. R. Reddi, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University. 

A large and distinguished gathering of 
educationists and citizens of Madras was 
present on the occasion to offer felicitations 
to Rev. Pr. Carty. 

The Celebration Committee bad brought 
out a Commemoration Volume containing 
articles on current political and economic 
subjects partly by his old students and 
partly by others. The Commemoratinu 
Volume was presented to Rev. Fr. Carty 
as a memento of the occasion. 

Sir Mahomed Usman, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Madras University, presided over 
the function. 

LUCKNOW UNIVERSITY 

The Executive Council of the Lucknow 
University has elected Raja Bisbeswar 
Dayal Seth of Eotra, Vioe-Cbaooellor of 
the Lucknow University, in the vacancy 
caused by the recent resignation of Run war 
Sir Maharaj Singb. No other names were , 
proposed, Mr. V. L. Pandit having decided 
not to contest the election. Raja Bishes- 
war Dayal, who is 40, is the ycungest 
Vice-Chancellor in India. 

THE VEDAS AS LITERATURE 

The article on “ The Vedas in Literature ", 
which appeared in the last number of this 
Review, was a talk broadcast from the 
Madras Station of the All-India Radio by 
Mr. V. Narayanan. We regret the omission * 
of these particulars at the foot of the 
article and hasten to rectify the same. 
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PDNCTI0N8 OP LAWYERS 

AddressiDg the Btadents of the Law 
College, Madras, Sir C. P. Bamaswami Aiyar 
said it was essential for a legal practitioner 
to maintain close contact with his fellow- 
men and to understand human nature as 
his success depended largely on his being 
able to enter the other fellow’s mind. In 
the normal life of a lawyer there was 
little room for oratory. A quiet, matter- 
of-fact, half-humorous style of speaking, 
which would keep the interest of the 
judge and enable a story being told 
in a straightforward manner was needed. 
It was essential for a law student to 
learn the art of compression. 

Referring to the need for a specialisation, 
be said that in the United States and 
in England, the lawyers who earned the 
largest income were specialists in some 
branches or subjects. In India, signs 
were not wanting of specialisation in 
respect of income-tax, law or election law. 
It would be a good thing if students of 
law concentrated their attention on some 
such special subjects. 

He commended to the students the 
system of ‘ family lawyer.’ He looked 
forward to the time when such a system 
would spread here, so that attempts could 
be made to resolve disputes without 
recourse to law. 

This country bad produced most eminent 
lawyers and he ventured to think that 
South Indian intellect was peculiarly 
fitted to deal with the intricacies and 
mazes of the law. This excellence, said 
Sir Ram^swamy Aiyar, should be developed 
not only in courts but also outside, so 
that a lawyer might serve as a creative 
and formative influence on society and 
help to stabilise it. 


MADRAS SALES TAX-ULTRA VIRES 
Notwithstanding that the tax imposed 
by the Madras General Sales Tax Act is 
based on turnover, we bold that it is, 
in fact a tax on sales and that, in so 
far as it imposes a tax on the first sales 
of goods manufactured or '^produced within 
the province, it is ultra vires the Provin¬ 
cial Legislature,” observed the Chief Justice 
of the Madras High Court, dismissing the 
appeal preferred by Government against 
the decision of the District Munsif, 
Vizianagaram, in a suit field by some 
local ground-nut merchants that the tax 
on the first sale of goods was ultra vires 
the Provincial Legislature and that it 
was excise duty within the meaning of 
upheld the Government of India Act. 

The appeal was heard by a Bench of the 
High Court, consisting of the Chief Justice 
and the Hon. Mr. Chandrasekara Ayyar, who 
upheld the decision of the lower court. 

The Chief Justice added: "We consider 
that in calculating a dealer’s turnover 
for the purpose of the Act, the sale by 
him of goods which he bad manufactured 
or produced must he excluded.” 

It is understood that Government will 
be filing an appeal to the Federal Court 
against the judgment of the High Court. 

NEW JUDGE FOR MADRAS 
A press communique announces the 
appointment of Major James Alan Bell, M.C., 
BAB.-AT’LilW, to be a puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Madras in the 
vacancy that will occur on the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Justice F. W. Gentle to be a 
Judge of the High Court of Calcutta. 

ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
A Government Bill abolishing the death 
sentence for murder and substituting life 
imprisonment and also abolishing flogging 
has been read the first time in the New 
Zealand House of Representatives. 
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insurance 


OBIENTAL LIFE ASSUBANOE Co. 

The Oriental oontinaes to lead other 
Indian Companies in the volume of business 
turned out. The report of the Directors of 
the Company for the year 1940 states 
that new business for the year amounted 
to 85,764 policies assuring Bs. 748f lakhs 
as compared with the new business of 
89,966 policies assuring Rs. 778 lakhs for 
the previous year. The ratio of expenses 
including commission to premium income 
during the year was 20.6 per cent, as 
compared with 22.6 per cent, in 1989 and 
22'0 per cent, in 1988. The average rate 
of interest realised during the year was 
4*84 per cent, aftey deduction of Income- 
tax at the source as compared with 
4'50 per cent, realised during the previous 
year. 

The Directors recommend a dividend to 
the shareholders of Bs. 125 per share, 
free of income-tax for the year 1940 
and a bonus equal to one month’s salary 
to the officers and staff. 


AMENDED INSURANCE ACT 

That the amended Insurance Act bad 
been the cause of much uneasiness in 
the insurance world and specially amongst 
those on whom rested the administration 
of insurance companies was admitted by 
Mr. N. B. Barker, the new Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, while replying to 
felicitations* at an afternoon party given 
in his honour recently by the President and 
members of the Indian Insurance Institute. 

Mr. Sarker, who is a former President 
of the Institute, expressed no doubt that 
the framers of the Insurance Act were 
inspired with the best of motives. But 
as no man*made law was perfect, the 
Insurance Act, he said, had also its 


defects, which its practical application 
would gradually expose. Mr. Sarker was 
also aware of the great anxiety which 
Section 27 of the Act had given rise to 
amongst insurance officials and in view 
of the prevailing tendency in the 
money market and the shrinking yield. 
Section 27 would appear to present really 
a problem'to many of them. But knowing 
Sir Bamaswami Mudaliar and the broad 
outlook which characterised his activities, 
Mr. Sarker assured insurance men that 
they would not fail to find in him one 
who was always open to conviction, 
provided they were able to satisfy him 
that this Section was causing real hardship 
to insurance companies. 

INVESTMENT IN MORTGAGES 
Life insurance companies in the U. S. A. 
have for many years invested a good 
proportion of their assets in mortgages 
on real estate. There are two principal 
reasons why they favour investments in real 
estate mortgages. The first is their need 
for diversification of investments. The 
second is the somewhat higher rate of 
interest that may he obtained on mort¬ 
gage loans compared to bond investments. 
Then there is the opportunity of selling 
additional life insurance as a result of 
mortgage loans placed in given locality. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

The National Insurance Company main¬ 
tains its position as one of the soundest 
of life offices in India. The soundness of 
its financial position will be evident‘from 
a perusal of its Balance Sheet as at 
81st December 1940. The total assets in 
1940 aggregated to Rs. 8,78,89,580 and 
the Company’s investments are of an 
unimpeachable character. 

The valuation results of the. Company 
after every five years have been oonsis* 
tently satisfactory. "National” Policy* 
holders have been for long enjoying 
handsome bonuses. 
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TRADE WITH SOUTH AFRICA 

The oroatioD of a post of Indian Trade 
Commissioner at Johannesbnrg was agreed 
to by the Standing Finance Committee 
of tbe Central Legislature at its meeting 
in Simla on September 9. 

Tbe Standing Finance Committee bad 
approved of tbe appointment of six 
Trade Commissioners in 1980, including 
one in South Africa, but it was subse¬ 
quently decided not to proceed with tbe 
creation of tbe latter post. 

Tbe decision bas now been reconsidered, 
as it is felt that tbe present is an 
appropriate time to explore tbe possibi¬ 
lities of expanding trade with tbe Union. 
An important factor in arriving at this 
decision bas been tbe necessity of finding 
alternative markets for Indian exports to 
replace those lost as a result of tbe war. 

^ The new Trade Commissioner in South 
Africa will have bis headquarters at 
Johannesburg, and his jurisdiction will 
include in addition to tbe Union of South 
Africa, Portuguese East Africa, Rhodesia 
and the British Protectorates of Batuso- 
land, Bachuananaland and Swaziland. 

Sir Sbaafat Ahmed Eban bas since been 
appointed as the first Trade Commissioner 
for India in South Africa. 


ADULTERATED FOOD 
The report of the Madras Government 
Analyst on tbe working of tbe Preven¬ 
tion of Adulteration Act is, as usual, an 
indictment of the enforcing authorities, 
says tbe Mail. Tbe outstanding 
conclusion is that adulteration of food in 
the Madras Presidency continues on a very 
large soal^^ scale that, in my opinion, 
should not be tolerated. 1 think this can 
be directly connected with tbe fact that 


the average fine imposed on convicted 
vendors,-instead of steadily increasing to 
a deterrent figure—as it should do—bas 
actually decreased.” Tbe highest average 
fine imposed in any local area is Rs. 55, 
tbe lowest Rs. 7. In one or two munici¬ 
palities, the ridiculously low fine of Be. 1 
was imposed. “ To my mind,” the 
Government Analyst declares, “the 
continuance of tbe highly proportion of 
adulterated samples one in three— 
shows conclusively that many vendors 
think, on balance, it is more remunerative 
to take the risk of being caught and having 
to pay a small fine than to mend their 
ways and sell genuine unadulterated food.” 

Mr. Hawley suggests that the maximum 
fine of Rs. 500 with the alternative of a 
substantial term of imprisonment should 
be imposed in some cases. 


STEEL CONTROL IN U. S. A. 

The office of Production Management 
recently placed steel in all forms under 
full Government priority control. The 
Defence Priorities Director bas issued a 
control order relating to the alloy of 
steel owing to tbe growing shortage of 
certain types of steel products. 

The order is designed to place all 
defence needs for iron and steel products 
before civilian requirements. It stipulates 
that defence orders must be accepted by 
steel companies with certain exceptions 
even if acceptance means deferment 
of non-defence orders already on the 
Company's hooks. 

The reference extends to contracts for 
Britain and any other country securing 
material under the Lease and Lend Act 
as well as to the United States' army 
and navy. 


TRADE COMMISSIONER IN CANADA 
Mr. M. R. Abuja, who has been appointed 
Indian Trade Commissioner in Canada 
has left Amritsar en route to Toronto. 
Mr. Ahnja was India's Trade Commissioner 
in Italy until her entry into the war, 
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Women’s Page 


TEAVANCOBE’S EXAMPLE 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of 
Travancore, presiding over the first 
anniversary and prize distribution of the 
National Girls’ High School, Triplicane, 
referred to the part played by Travancore, 
in the cause of women. 

"The first woman Surgeon-General in 
the whole of India was appointed in 
Travancore. We have appointed the first 
woman Sub-Judge in India. We have 
also a number of women professors in 
our men’s colleges. Not a small propor¬ 
tion of our officers in the Co-operative 
and Educational Department consists of 
women. More than 60 women are 
employed in the Secretariat itself. We 
have proved that, given the opportunity 
and the necessary facilities and encourage¬ 
ment, there need not be any falling off 
on the part of women from the standards 
of efficiency demanded usually from what 
we call the sterner sex." 

In Travancore today 42 per cent, of 
men and about 82 per cent, of women 
were literate—a percentage which was 
six or seven times more than that obtain¬ 
ing in the whole of the rest of India. 
That was the result, said Sir Ramaswami 
Aiyar, of the policy initiated by a 
great woman ruler 160 or 170 years 
ago, Maharani Parvathi Bai, who came 
to the conclusion that to educate men 
they mustj educate women. The rights 
of property enjoyed by women made it 
necessary that women should be literate. 


BEGUM SHAH NAWAZ 
The decision not to resign from the 
National Defence Council is announced 
in the course of a statement to the 
Press issued by Begum Shah Nawaz, 


Parliamentary Secretary of the Punjab 
Government, who was called upon by the 
Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League to resign within 10 days. 

She maintains that she did not associate 
herself with the constitution of the Defence 
Council as a member of the All-India 
Muslim League, but in her capacity 
as a representative of women in India. 
Begum Shah Nawaz says: "The offer 
made by the Viceroy expressly excluded 
any mention of my representative capacity 
of the Muslim interests or as a member 
of the League. The Viceroy stated: " It 
would give me great pleasure if you would 
serve as a representative of women and 
as representative also of the Punjab.” 

" I feel that the very recognition of 
the Indian women's right to have a 
voice in the military affairs of their 
motherland must be welcomed by every 
woman worker and this opportunity should 
be utilised by them not only to safeguard 
their interests but to further the aims 
and objects for which they are working." 


SOVIET WOMEN 

The women of Moscow, replying to the 
recent message from the women of 
London, said: " There is no power in the 
world able to shake the Soviet women’s 
will for victory." 

After thanking the women of London 
for their message, the reply continued: 

V" The women of Moscow selflessly work 
at the factories, hospitals, offices and in 
the field of oultare and art. We are 
deeply stirred and moved by the pledge 
you took in these historic days. We. wish 
you success in your struggle. 

"We are folly confident that the close 
alliance of the democratic countries will 
once for all do away with Fascism." 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
The Guntur Municipal Council decided 
recently to start a College for Women in 
the town. 
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WORLD’S DEBT TO TELLERS OF TALES 

A lot of nooBense is talked about flotion, 
said Mr. J. W. Bobertson Scott in a 
recent speech. “ We know very well 
that because some books are biography, 
autobiography or travel they are not 
necessarily more elevating or more 
stimulating than a great many novels we 
could name. Some of the poorest books 
that have come my way during the last 
twelve months—worst in matter and 
manner—have been autobiography, bio¬ 
graphy, and travel. 

“What a wonderful and helpful library 
could bo made of fiction only 1^ We must 
all of us have thought often of the vast 
debt the world owes before and since 
the invention of printing to the teller of 
tales. The notion that our borrowers, 
especially if other literature be readily 
available and they have the required 
guidance to it, will read far too much 
fiction is absurd. As well believe that 
the boy who is apprenticed to a grocer 
and given his run of lump sugar and 
•<ij2i't'ants is going to eat too much of them." 



Me. S. K. CHETTUR. I.C.S, 

A.review of whose new book—fiomdoy Murder 
—appears on page 626 . 


VICJEROY’S TERM EXTENDED 
His Majesty the King has been pleased 
to approve that H. E. the Most Hon’ble 
the Marquess of Linlithgow, P.C., K.T., 
G.M.S.I., G.M.I.E., O.B.E., D.L., T.D., Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, should 
hold office for a further period until 
April 1948. 

Db. rajan released 

Dr. T. S. S. Bajan, former Minister 
of Madras, who was the first satyagrabi 
in Tamilnad to court imprisonment, was 
released from the Trichinopoly Central Jail 
on September 22, on the expiry of bis term 
of one year’s imprisonment 



Sib M. VISVESVARAYA 

retired Dewao of Mysore, whose Slat birthday 
was celebrated last month. 

Sir SULTAN AHMED 

Sir Sultan Ahmed took over charge of 
the office of Law Member in the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council from 
Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Ehan on 
September 6. In a statement to the 
Associated Press on the eve of his assum¬ 
ing the office, Sir Sultan said ; 

“ In accepting the offer of His Excellency 
the Viceroy to succeed Sir Muhammad 
Zafrullah Ehan, I did nothing, that was 
at all in contravention of the decision of 
the League, nor am I even now convinced 
that I have done anything which will 
he in the least preiodioiai to the best 
interests of the Mussalmans of India.'* 

Sib REGINALD MAXWELL 

The Governor-General has appointed 
Sir Beginald Maxwell to be the Vice- 
President of the Executive Council. The 
post was held by Sir Mohammad Zafrnllah. 
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MEDICAL 


HEALTH 


TO EASE PAIN 

A new powdery substance called biodin 
extracted from common household yeast 
is said to ease pain in wounds and 
speed up healing, writes Tit-Bits. 

The yeast powder is mixed with anti< 
septics to do something which medical 
science has long sought. It counteracts 
the harmful effects of the antiseptic and 
aids to attack the infectious germs. 

Benefits are due to the ability of the 
biodin to produce the oxygen which injured 
tissues use in repairing themselves. The 
powder has been used most often on 
burns where its pain-relief is strikingly 
rapid. 

U. S. MEDICAL MISSION TO BRITAIN 
The United States are sending to Britain 
a committee of American medical men to 
try and find out why the people have come 
through the winter’s "blitz’' with better 
health than in the years of peace. Medical 
men generally are completely baffled by the 
•nation’s fitness. They feared that, after 
nights of crowding in air-raid shelters and 
exposure to all weathers on A. K. P. and 
fire-watching, epidemics would sweep the 
country like a prairie fire. 

NURSES AND MARRIAGE 
The Cochin Legislature passed a cut 
motion after several hours' discussion 
requesting the Government to allow nurses 
to marry by 80 votes to 16. The Govern¬ 
ment opposed it on the ground that there 
would he inefflciency in the nursing 

profession as it was not compatible with 
married life. 

TUBERCULOSIS CLINIC 
The Government of Bhopal have sanc¬ 
tioned Es. 1,80,000 for the construction 
of a tuberculosis clinic and sanatorium 
in Bhopal. This information was supplied 
to the Bhopal Legislative Council by the 
Hon. Saib Qureishy, Minister in charge 
of the Medical Department. 

Mb. BHULABHAFS RELEASE 

The Government of Bombay has been 
advised ^hat the health of Mr. Bhulabhai 
J. Desai is likely to suffer from deten¬ 
tion in prison. The Government has, 
therefore, ordered bis release on medical 
gcpunds, 


PLAN TO IMPROVE PUBLIC HEALTH 

The Board of Public Health, United* 
Provinces, has circularised to all local bodies 
its proposals for the improvement of public 
health of the Province. It is pointed out 
that in view of the fact that very little 
money is allotted by local boards for the 
improvement of public health, a definite 
percentage of their revenue should be ear¬ 
marked for this purpose. 

A Bub'Commitee, which had been appointed 
by the Board, has recommended that 
Municipalities should allot 80 per cent, of 
their income for the improvement of public 
health, and the district boards 15 per cent, 
of their income. Secondly, certain percent¬ 
age of the expenditure incurred on public 
health measures such as drainage, wells, 
markets, slaughter-houses should be ear¬ 
marked for the proper maintenance of the 
existing works. 

The sub-committee has further suggested 
all applications for construction of buildings 
should be examined by the Medical Ofiicer 
of Health in respect of sanitary require¬ 
ments, ventilation, etc., and that an appeal 
against his order should be with the 
district magistrate and not the local Public 
Health Committee or the Board. It is 
suggested that the building by-laws should 
bo strictly enforced. 

PRECIOUS VITAMINS 

Vitamins are food substances which exist 
in variable but always small quantities in 
certain foods. Some foods are almost or 
quite deficient in them. They are essential 
in nutrition. Vitamins are thus classified : 

Vitamin A.—Essential to growth. Helps 
the body to resist infection. Found in 
animal fats, yolk of egg, milk, Lutter, and 
cheese. Green vegetables also contain it 
but in smaller quantities. 

Vitamin B.~A group of vitamins which 
constitute a factor in normal growth. 
Found in milk and milk products, cereals, 
peas, beans and lentils, green and root vege¬ 
tables, nuts and egg yolk. 

Vitamin C.—Prevents scurvy. Pound in 
fresh fruit and vegetables, carrots, potatoes, 
and so on. 

Vitamin D.—Prevents rickets. Found in 
milk, butter, yolk of eggs, liver, animal oils 
and fate. Babies improperly fed become 
ricketty because deprived of Vitamin D. 
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REGITLATION OF BANKING 
The report of the Central Board of the 
Reserve Bank of India for the year ended 
June 80, 1941, issued recently reveals a 
record net profit of Rs. 2,79,26,447-3-3, 
out of which a sum of Rs. 17,60,000 has 
been set aside for payment of a dividend 
at the rate of 3} per cent, and the 
balance of Rs. 2,61,76,447-d'd is proposed 
to be transferred to the Government. 
The report contains a brief survey of the 
economic, financial and banking conditions 
in the country during the year. 

Reviewing the international situation, 
the report states that the essential 
problem of war economy continued to be 
the same as in the war of 1914-18, namely, 
the necessity for the mobilisation of all 
economic resources for the prosecution of 
the war at a time when the real output 
of goods and services was reduced by the 
diversion of men to the forces. Though 
the introduction of the various war 
control measures immediately after the 
outbreak of the war facilitated economic 
mobilisation, the increased cost of waging 
'v^kr on a highly mechanised scale created 
financial problems of an unprecedented 
magnitude, which were reflected in the 
enormous increases in Government e^^pcndi- 
ture during the year. 

THREE PER CENT. BONDS 
The total face value of the 8 per cent, 
bonds 1941, tendered for conversion in 
terms of the offer contained in the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, Finance Department 
Notification No. D/C 720-B/41, dated the 
11th August 1941, was Rs. 8,26,13,800. 
Of this, Rs. 6,48,81,600 was converted 
into the 8 per cent, loan, 1949-62, and 
Rs. 2,77,82,200 into 3 per cent, loan, 1968-66. 
As the total outstanding was Rs. 10,67,81,700, 
the unconverted balance is Rs. 2,41,17,900. 
•state bank for HYDERABAD 

A Government Communique announces 
that H. E. H. the Nizam has given his 
assent to the Hyderabad State Bank Bill 
recently passed by the Legislative Council. 

The legislation which is comprehensive 
in its scope, the communique says, is 
primarily designed to maintain the stability 
' and security of the State currency and to 
provide the credit necessary for the eco¬ 
nomic life of the country. 
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COMPANY MANAGEMENT OF STATE RAILWAYS 

The system of leasing India’s State- 
owned railways to companies for m'anage- 
ment virtually amounts to this, that the 
people of India defray the costs and 
expenses of building up the property, 
while the profits and other advantages of 
ownership are shared and reaped by others, 
says a writer in the Journal of Indian 
Merchants' Chamber. In the early days 
of the railways when the traffic returns 
were low and did not pay the expenses, 
interest and other charges, the people of 
India defrayed all the deficits. When 
the time came for profits, the British 
Companies stepped in, and by the abuse of 
their influence over the Secretary of 
State for India, got bold of the railways, 
practically becoming masters of the same, 
sharing in the surplus profits and 
exercising autocratic powers over large 
expenditures and lucrative appointments. 

RAILWAYS AND TRADE UNIONS 

The Railway administration—so far the 
S. I. Ry. is concerned—is not opposed to 
Trade Unionism and is prepared to 
encourage such properly conducted Trade 
Unions of Railway employees as having 
absolutely no interest in politics was the 
assurance given by Mr. J. F. C. Reynolds, 
agent and general manager, S. I. Ry., to the 
deputationists of the S. I. Ry. employees 
that waited on him by appointment. 

He also told them that he would 
grant recognition for the Union subject 
to the approval of Home and Railway 
Boards. He said he would meet the 
Association’s representatives which should 
under no circumstances exceed 20, on 
October 11 at Trichy. 

AMALGAMATING RAILWAYS 

It is officially announced •that the 
railway systems now known as the Assam 
Bengal Railway and the Eastern Bengal 
Railway will be combined with effect 
from January 1, 1942, and known as the 
Bengal and Assam (B. and A.) Railway. 

\ E. I. R. WORKERS 

Grain shops for the benefit of railway 
factory workers similar to those existing 
in the last war are likely to be opened 
by the East Indian Railway authorities. 
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THE ART OF DILIP DAS OUPTA 

If artists are a problem, an art exhibi¬ 
tion is a despair to ordinary men, observes 
" Chitra Roy in the Hindustan Standard, 

To the “ Society of Artists ”, Bengal, 
one must feel grateful for offering therefore 
a " one man exhibition ” to the visitors. 
They first presented to us Mr. Ramendra 
N. Chakraberty some time ago. Their 
recent attempt is to place before the 
public another young artist, Mr. Dilip 
Das Gupta with some seventy pieces in 
oil and water colour and about half a 
dozen of pastel and spatula works at 
No. 49, Chowringhee Street. 

A varied quality of the canvasses greets 
the visitors at the very landing of this 
exhibition. The ” Tin Mine ” (No. 66) and 
the “ Saw Mill ” (No. 61) in oil certainly are 
no usual subjects for an artist of Bengal. 
Yet they are there; and by their side 
the ” Addict ” (No. 66) also in oil, a 
master study for a young artist, of 
> possible Chinese opium smoker. 

MUSIC CONTROVERSY 

The Tamil Music Conference held in 
Chidambaram recently adopted a resolution 
requesting the executive authorities in 
charge of institutions for the advancement 
of music to give prominence to Tamil 
songs in preference to songs in other 
languages, which might be taught, if 
necessary, only to a very small extent, 
Sangeeth Sabhas to arrange Icatcheris 
in such a way that the songs were 
in Tamil and that only a minor 
portion of the katcheri was devoted 
to songs in other languages and the 
authorities in charge of Radio stations 
to arrange their radio programmes intended 
for the people of Tamil Nad in such 
a way that Tamil songs predominated. 
This resolution has led to a some¬ 
what unpleasant controversy. 

TAGORE FOR NATIONAL GALLERY 

In accordance with a suggestion made 
by Mr. Bernard Shaw, the Director of 
National Portrait Gallery in London has 
agreed to hang portraits of Dr. Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore painted by Sir William 
Rothestein and Sir Muirhead Bone, Sir 
Kenneth Clark, Director of the National 
Gallery, has made this move on hehalf 
of the Tagore Society. 


S^ORT 


VIZZY ON CRICKET 

The Maharajkumar of Vizianagram in 
an illuminating talk on Cricket given by 
him and broadcast from the Lucknow 
Radio Station recently, observed: 

" Cricket has a lesson to impart, not 
only to individuals and bodies but to all 
nations of the world. Let all powers and 
countries, irrespective of caste, colour or 
creed, play the game as is done in 
cricket which obviously means that there 
should be no domination by one race 
over another. Thus ‘ smash and grab’ 
which is the order of the day shall he 
a thing of the past. This, I have no 
doubt, shall bring us humans to the 
very threshold of the New World which 
our hearts are yearning for.” 

LACKING IN TEAM-BPIRIT 

Speaking on Indian cricket, as also 
referring to his own captaincy of the 
Indian touring side in England in 1936, 
the Maharajkumar says further: 

” It is an unfortunate feature of IndiseP 
cricket that our teams have often lacked 
that team-spirit which goes a long way 
in making a side successful in the 
various matches it has to play. This lack 
of unity among our teams has often 
resulted in our failures.” 

INDIAN TENNIS RANKING 

The following players have been ranked 
in India in numerical order for the year 
1941-42 by the Ranking Committee of the 
All-India Lawn Tennis Association 

HEN 

1. Ghaus Mahomed. 

2. Iftikhar Ahmed. 

8. 8. L. R. Sawhney. 

4. Dilip K. Bose. 

6. Tudhister Singh. 

WOMEN 

1. Miss Leila Row. 

2. Miss Dubash. 

8. Miss K. Haji and Mrs. 

C. Massey (bracketed). 

Class " A ” : C. W. Barker, J. M. Mehta, 
Ehasu Sen, Sohan Lai and Rashik Kumar 
Singh of Wankaner. 
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PETROL SUPPLIES FROM THE AIR 

For dropping petrol and water suppliers 
from aeroplanes, with or without the 
aid of parachutes, an unburstable container 
has been evolved by Sir S. S. Bhatnagar, 
Director of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. The container has been tested 
by dropping it from heights of 75 to 100 
feet and has satisfactorily withstood the 
impact of the fall. 

The container is made of canvas* 
cum-plastic compositions, and as large as 
two-gallon containers have been made 
which have satisfactorily withstood the 
impact when thrown from the roofs of 
the second storey of the Alipore Test 
House and of Secretariat Buildings, New 
Delhi. The Army Headquarters are making 
further experiments with the container by 
dropping it from low-flying aeroplanes. 

This unburstable bottle has the necessary 
property of resilience and is petrol and 
oil proof. It is stated that, apart from 
its enormous advantage in war-time, it 
can be used as a container for oil paints, 
"iDils, etc., even after the war. It is 
lighter and less liable to damage by 
impact than a tin can. 

A NINE-LENS CAMERA 

To speed the work of photographing 
strategic stretches of America’s coastline, 
Coast Guardsmen have prepared a twin- 
engine Consolidated PBY-6 plane, similar 
to the Navy’s long-range patrol bombers, 
to carry a 750-pound nine-lens camera 
developed by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. The camera can photo¬ 
graph 790 square miles in a single 
exposure when flying at an altitude of 
84,000 feet. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS FOR PETROL AND OIL 

On^ of the most efficient methods of 
extinguishing fires caused by highly 
inflammable liquids, suoh as petrol benzol 
and Diesel oil as well as in motors, 
switchgear and other electrical equipment 
is the use of carbon tetrachloride. This 
is a nonMnflammable organic liquid which 
^8 a lo’w boiling point, about 169°?., 
and consequently when sprayed upon a 
fire vapourises almost instantaneously and 
displaces the air thus smothering the 
_ flames because of lack of oxygen. 


MR. DEY ON MUSIC IN FILMS 

South Indian music has a fascination 
for me. I find South India more music¬ 
conscious than any other part of India,'* 
observed K. C. Dey, the popular blind 
singer of Bengal, in the course of an 
interview. As regards to South Indian 
Music in Films, Mr. Dey observed ; 

I find music is permitted to dominate 
South Indian films. I can’t understand 
why there should be, say, twenty songs 
in a picture. While it is good to note 
that every South Indian actor from the 
hero or heroine to the menial character 
knows music and sings well too, it is 
unnecessary to exploit their talents to 
provide a music concert on the screen. 
Another deplorable feature is the use of 
music on occasions of death, sickness and 
murder. This is obviously bad taste and 
the sooner this unpleasant aspect is 
eliminated, the better for South Indian films. 

M. S. Subbulaksbmi, in the opinion of 
K. C. Dey, is the most talented South 
Indian singing actress to-day. “Subbulaksmi,” 
said Dey, " seems to be a born musician. 
Apart from her melodious voice, she 
possesses a fine range of knowledge and 
we liked her songs very much in Calcutta. 

FILM OF THE LIFE OF AMY JOHNSON 

Miss Anna Neagle, the film star, and 
Mr. Herbert Wilcox, producer, have left 
by clipper for London to make a film of 
the life of the late Miss Amy Johnson, 
who lost her life “ ferrying ” a plane. 
Miss Neagle is travelling under the name 
of Florence Marjorie Robertson. 

“ ODORATED TALKING FILM ” 

Recently at the World’s Fair, a short 
film was shown that was actually and 
pleasantly in the odoriferous class. It was 
graced by the initials 0. T. P., meaning 
" odorated talking pictures.” 

This invention is credited to the Swiss, 
Hans E. Laube, who is assisted in his 
undertaking by Robert Barth. Laube 
asserts that he can supply between 8,000 
and 4,000 scents, as required, for the screen. 

What would happen should there be 
a war scene of poison-gas on the screen? 
Indeed, the possibilities are endless. 
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POINTS ON SAVING PETROL 

lo order to assist motorists to reduce 
to the minimam the inoonvenience of 
petrol rationiog, Burmah-Shell present the 
following recommendations 

A oar running at 60 m.p.h. requires a great 
deal more power to gain aod retain its speed 
than one running at 40 m.p.h.; it must, therefore, 
consume more fuel per mile. Actually, petrol 
consumption at 6Ckm.p.h. is about 36 per cent, 
more than at 40 m.p.h. 

Since the spark plug must ignite the mixture, 
it is essential that this should be in good condition. 
Cracked or worn plugs or plugs whose points 
hare not been set to the correct gap, will always 
increase consumption. 

In the same way, unless the contact breaker 
points are set correctly and are kept in good 
condition, an increase in consumption will occur. 

It is a popular belief that the further the 
ignition can be advanced, the more power will 
be developed in the engine. This is only a part 
truth, because actually • over-advance will reduce 
power and spoil the fuel consumption figures 
almost as much as under advance. 

A dirty or blocked air filter will give rich 
mixtures simply because the air cannot pass 
through it into the engine. The cleaning of filters 
.'8 a much neglected job, and is responsible for 
more uneconomic petrol consumption figures than 
any other cause. 

Many drivers are prone to use choke to 
great an extent and certainly to a greater 
extent than is really necessary, even with a car 
which is somewhat slow in starting and in pick- 
up. Overuse of the choke can very quickly 
r^uoe any other advantage secured to assist 
petrol consumption. 

The use of an oil in the engine heavier than 
that recommended by the manufacturer will tend 
to increase the petrol consumption as the engine 
friction is higher with a heavier oil than with 
a lighter oil. It is important, however, to use 
a drag-free oil. 

Tyres should be kept inflated to the correct 
pressure. Under-inflated tyres cause additional 
and unnecessay road suction causing wastage of 
power and therefore of petrol. 

Cars parked all day in the sun become extremely 
hot, and so tend to encourage the loss of petrol 
through evaporation from the petrol tank. 

When the foot or hand brake is released in 
some oases, the brake shoes do not come completely 
away from the bands, thus creating a certain 
amount of friction and therefore loss of power 
during running. 

To leave the engine idling for long periods 
while the car is not moving uses up very much 
more petrol than restarting the engine when 
required. 

Check up for petrol leaks in the petrol system. 

No car can perform with its maximum economy 
if the engine is not in perfect condition; 
therefore, irom time to time the whole engine 
should be inspected, particularly to ascertain if 
oompressioos In each cylinder are good and 
approximately equal and if the valves and spark 
plugs are in efllcient working order. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

United States aircraft production is 
destined to end German air supremacy 
within the next few months and make 
Britain dominant in the air, says the 
Aircraft Year Book for 1941. 

The book predicts that the combined 
United States and British production may 
have a decisive influence on the trend of 
the war in the coming months. 

The increase in American aircraft produc¬ 
tion under the national defence programme 
is recognised by all informed persons as an 
industrial miracle destined to become a 
decisive factor in ultimately ending the 
cataclysmic struggle between democracy and 
totalitarianism. The book adds that 8,600 
war planes have been delivered to Britain 
since the outbreak of the war. 

MANUFACTURE OF PLANES 

The following world production figures 
of aircraft are estimated in the authorita¬ 
tive magazine, American Machinist, in 
hundreds per month :— 

Germany 26. 

Russia 20. * 

Britain 18. 

The United States 16 

Japan 8 and 

Italy none except parts. 

This gives Britain and America 
32 per cent, higher production than 
Germany, and Russia is only a little behind 
Germany. Production in the British 
Dominions and non-German Europe is 
negligible compared with the above figures, 
says the Magazine. 

AUSTRALIAN BOMBERS 

Plans have been completed for the mass 
production of the new Australian-designed 
and built medium bomber after test flights 
which are expected soon. The bomber, 
which can also he used for dive-bombibg, is 
powerfully armed. Pitted with American 
Pratt and Whitney engine, its speed range 
is expected to exceed that of the Bristol- 
Beaufort torpedo-bomber. 

LATE PILOT OFFICER K. M. MUKHERJEE 

Pilot Officer, Ebauni Mohan Mukberjee, 
who was killed in a. flying accident near 
Kohat on September 18. was 28 years of 
age and belonged to a Bengali family, 
which has a record of active service. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 

One way to judge industrial expansion 
as a result of tbe war is by answering 
tbe question: What articles wholly or 
mainly manufactured have been exported 
in larger quantities from India daring 
the year ending March 1941 as compared 
with the corresponding pre-war period of 
1938-89? 

The total value of exports of articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured increased 
by Rs. 33,68,00,000 from Rs. 47,61,00,000 in 
1938-39 to Rs. 81,24,00,000 in 1940-41. 

MR. NUTTAL’S ADVICE TO BUSINESSMEN 

Mr. J. Nuttal, President of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce, delivering the 
inaugural address of the Y. M. C. A. 
College of Commerce Students’ Union, 
Madras, observed that the true aim of 
Commercial Education is service. There 
were two types of businessmen, Mr. Nuttal 
continued, opportunists and servants of 
the public. The opportunists were a class 
of very successful businessmen. They 
made a lot of money quickly at some- 
• Ijody else’s expense. That was not real 
success. To be a really successful business¬ 
man, a man should think not merely of 
himself, or the amount of money be 
could make and leave other people entirely 
out of tbe question. He must be ready 
to help mankind just as anybody else. 
So he would appeal to them to look 
upon business not as a means of gaining 
fortune quickly, but as a means of service 
to tbe country and service to mankind. 

HIGH EXPLOSIVES MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 

The first stage in making India self- 
sufficient in tbe manufacture of high 
explosives has been reached by the 
production of pure toluene for nitration 
at a newly erected toluene plant. 

Ancrtber notable development is that 
basic steel manufactured by acid process 
from 100 per cent, scrap is now being 
made by an engineering works. It is 
anticipated that this will relieve the 
shortage of spring steel required by the 
Railways < which had hitherto been 
imported. ‘ 

Delivery of 18-poander armour piercing 
anti-tank ammunition, manufactured in 
India for the first time, has also begun, 


VARIETIES OF RICE 

Increase of rice production in India 
and large-scale introduction among cultivators 
of the great number of new varieties 
evolved by 10 years of research were 
among subjects discussed at recent 
meetings of the Governing Body of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

It is explained that new and improved 
varieties of rice suited to different tracts, 
including some which will grow on dry 
land, are ready for distribution. To 
popularise these varieties in the rice¬ 
growing provinces, the Governing Body 
sanctioned Rs. 1,10,000 for a two-year 
scheme. 

While within a few years of the 
introduction of new sugar-cane varieties, 
some 75 per cent, of the area under this 
crop was sown with the new varieties, 
in the case of rice, the percentage of the 
area covered by new varieties so far is 
only 6. 

Among the Governing Body’s recom-* 
mendations for increasing rice production 
are: Distribution to cultivators of 
manures, especially of cake at cheap 
rates on a large scale, the price being 
recovered after harvest; distribution of 
pure and improved seed on a large scale; 
encouragement of growing Bnbseqaent to 
paddy of suitable rabi crops like gram and 
other pulses in paddy lands and induce¬ 
ment to cultivators to utilise for rice 
cultivation as far as possible areas 
released from other crops. Tbe meeting 
emphasised the necessity of irrigation of 
paddy lands which it considered to be 
of paramount importance to maintain and 
improve rice production in India. 

CATTLE POPULATION 

India's cattle population is about one- 
third of the world's recorded total. 
India’s total is approximately *230,000,000 
cattle and buffaloes, out of which about 
46,500,000 three-year old cows and 
20,800,000 she-buffaloes are kept for breed¬ 
ing or production of milk. Goats number 
67,200,000 of which about 8,000,000 are 
hand-milked. Tbe milk of Indian cows is 
richer by 50 per cent, in fat content than 
the milk of European and American cows. 
The milk of Indian buffaloes contains 
almost double the amount of fat, 
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TEA FOR FACTORY WORKERS 

Scientific research has proved that fatigue 
amongst industrial workers invariably leads 
to physical strain, decreased efficiency, bore¬ 
dom, absent-mindedness and even serious 
accidents, all of which tend to have an 
adverse effect on industrial output and 
the general morale of the labour force. 

On account of its unique merits as a 
gentle but harmless stimulant, a cup of 
good liquid tea served to labourers in 
mid-work has proved to be an invaluable 
aid to employers in overcoming this 
fatigue factor, and the practice of serving 
tea to industrial labour during working 
hours is rapidly gaining in popularity 
amongst industrialists in this country. 

DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

Approximately 20,000 workers of all the 
Indian-owned cotton mills in the province 
stand to benefit by the decision of the 
Committee of the Bengal Mill-owners' 
Association, recommending all mills in its 
membership to grant a dearness allowance 
to their workers, at the following rates 
with retrospective or immediate effect or 
with effect from as early date as deemed 
convenient:— 

Those earning up to Rs. 20 per month 
or a full month’s working basis—two 


REACTION TO CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT 

Mahatma Gandhi, when asked for his. 
reaction to Mr. Churchill’s statement in 
Parliament, declined to say anything but 
remarked that his silence was more 
eloquent. 

“ The Congress policy and programme 
stand vindicated on the irrefutable 
testimony of no less a person than the 
Prime Minister of England, Mr. Churchill,” 
declares Dr. Rajendra Prasad in a state¬ 
ment to the %ess. 

Those who had been hugging the hope that 
the eight point declaration of President Roose¬ 
velt and Mr, Churchill might by some chance 
be made to cover the cases of countries like 
India which are part of the British Empire, have 
reason to be grateful to Mr. Churchill for dis¬ 
illusioning them as completely and unequivocally 
as it could possibly be done. 

Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar, Member- 
designate of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
observed ; 

“ I cannot consider the latest speech of 
Mr. Churchill 'roirardirig the Atlantic Charter) 
in the British Parliament to be helpful at such a 
time; I am rather inclined to think that it may 
prove unhelpful so far as war efforts are 
concerned.” 

Dr. Sapru demands an unambiguous 

and courageous declaration. 

It must be clear by now to Mr. Araery and 
Lord Linlithgow that attempts to carry Indian 
opinion with them in regard to this declaration 
have been a complete failure. 


annas per rupee. 

Those earning above Re. 20. but not 
over Ra. 50 per month—one anna and 
six pies per rupee; and 
Those earning above Rs. 50 but not 
over Rs. 100 one anna per rupee. 

THE PAYMENT OF WAGES ACT 

In India this Act affects 6,09,868 persons 
so far as railways are concerned. This 
total includes 70,000 workers employed by 
contractor^ or sub-oontractors fulfilling 
contracts for railways for Railways’ 
Administrations. 

TELEGRAPH WORKMEN’S UNION 
Under the orders of the Government of 


Having failed to carry with them the Congress, 
they have equally patently failed to carry with 
them the Muslim League on whose support they 
had built up so much of their hopes. I have 
always maintained that while the minorities, 
whoever they may be, are entitled to see their 
rights amply and adequately protected, a policy 
which rests upon treating one party as a barrier 
against the other, can at best be a temporary 
expedient but is bound to lead to disastrous 
consequences in the end. It is not difficult for 
any one to see the barreaness of this policy now. 
Balances and counter-balances can never take the 
place of an abiding policy and the spectacle that 
we are witnessing at the present moment in India 
of people being invited to join the National 
Defence Council, joining it first and then with¬ 
drawing themselves from it by professing to divide 
their personalities into so many sections may be 
a very good instance of political rope-dancing. 
But, in truth, it is humiliating both to the 
Government who have received a rebuff from those 


India, it is learnt, that the Post and 
Telegraph Department has accorde d reoogni- 
tion to the All India Tele^p»®ff ^yr^ 
men’s Union with its affiflSte^'wnw^ 
throughout India. ^ ^ 


on whom they had fawned and to the people of 
this country. All this to iny mind is the result 
the policy of the Government which it has 
pains to enforce during the last 18 months 
it has by its mishandling of the situatioa 
able to get accepted, 
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TWO CA^HTAL QUESTIONS 

By Mr. G. A. JOHNSON 


T he two capital questions of the day 
are: Will Russia hold out? Will 
Japan come in ? But examination of the 
foreign news columns of a daily newspaper 
shows that not far off half the space is 
devoted every day to reports from the 
United States: what President Roosevelt 
said, what Mr. Cordell Hull said, what 
some aged senator said. Even in India, 
this allocation of space cannot be regarded 
as altogether disproportionate; for, although 
•Mr- Roosevelt’s speeches are intended 
primarily to sway domestic opinion, it is 
evident that the answers to the two 
questions set out above and to many 
others depend upon the attitude and 
actions of the United States. By the 
United States, Russia can be supplied, 
Japan kept in play—a willing fish, perhaps. 
And, of course, upon United States naval 
co-operation and, still more vital, upon 
United States shipbuilding, depend the 
issue of the Battle of the Atlantic. 
According to a recent calculation, Germany is 
spending the equivalent of £ 6,000,000,000 
on the war each year—although in the 
German case, financial reckoning may be 
regarded as obsolete except for purposes 
of comparison. Britain and the United 
States together are spending rather more. 
But there! is much leeway to be made up 
and, to fill the gap, the unrivalled 
industrial c^esources of the United States 


must be fully employed. Fortunately, 
recent testimony suggests that the “peak 
of American production will {pace 
Mr. Lewis and C. I. 0) be reached early 
next year. 

Closely bound up with American aid is 
British aid to Russia. At the beginning 
of last month, British, American and 
Russian delegates reached complete agree¬ 
ment over the rate of supply. Since then, 
the situation has deteriorated. The 
Germans have come nearer to Moscow, 
have practically completed the occupation 
of the Ukraine and the Donetz industrial 
area and are threatening the Caucasus. 
It is permissible to suppose that Russia’s 
immediate needs have greatly increased. 
On the other hand, recent developments 
may quite well have been provided against. 
Last-minute methodical destruction and 
carefully organized removal of industrial 
plant indicate that the Russians were 
well prepared for contingencies. Whatever 
their exact position, public opinion in 
the United Kingdom and, to a growing 
extent, in the United States, is determined 
that their deficiencies shall be made up. 
And that brings us to the first of our 
capital questions. 

There is a very vocal body of British 
opinion that supplies, even reinforced by 
the R. A. F.'s pounding of Germany and 
German-occupied territory, are not enough. 
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Britain, it is urged, must create a diver¬ 
sion by a landing or by a number of 
landings, by a tborougb-going invasion of 
Europe or by reinforcements in Asia. It 
is rarely considered that the equipment 
and maintenance of an adequate expedi¬ 
tionary force would deprive Russia of 
supplies which she needs much more 
urgently than men. 

Not even the publication of Lord Gort’s 
despatches has stilled this invasion clamour, 
as it was probably designed to do. These 
despatches make it clear that the position 
of an expeditionary force, even in 
comparatively favourable circumstances, is 
not an enviable one and that its difdcul- 
ties multiply as its communications 
lengthen. They also show, incidentally, 
that the British Army, officers and men 
are at their best in an emergency, but 
that, in 1939-40, British staff-work and 
British behind-the-front preparedness were 
far from adequate for modern warfare. 
The “ invasion school ” is in what appears 
to be a true British tradition when it 
calls for improvisation. But experience up 
to Dunkirk showed that improvisation 
is not enough. It was only in the 
retreat and evacuation that this talent 
reaped a reward, which, if Britain, France 
and Belgium had been adequately prepared, 
would not have been required. 

The invasion school *’ overlooks much 
of what Britain is already doing for 
Russia. Air power has been mentioned. 
British sea power is of very great im¬ 
portance and the accumulation of forces 
in the Middle East not only immobilises 
Axis reinforcements but keeps Axis 
strategists guessing. Finally, it could do 
Russia no good at all if Britain stripped 
her defences by sea, air and land and made 
herself liable to a BuooesBfal ooanter-invasion. 


The “ invasion school ” obviously has 
no high opinion of Russia’s power to. 
resist. Numerous experts publish thousands 
of words of comment and analysis of 
the military situation every day. It is 
not proposed to compete with them here. 
There are, however, a few points which 
may be worth making. The sucoess of 
the Russians in defeating German 
“encirclement” tactics is fairly evident. 
They refuse to be overawed. Their 
defence of Odessa (until it ceased to be 
a useful military undertaking) and their 
defence of Leningrad and, lately, of 
Moscow indicate that the Germans 
and their allies are not remarkably 
successful in stationary warfare. It is 
sometimes suggested that the Russians 
are likely to abandon Moscow. Simulta¬ 
neously we hear that the Germans are 
not anxious to capture it. My opinion 
(and it is purely a personal opinion) 
that both insinuations are wrong. Of 
course, an opinion formed on psychological 
grounds by a non-expert and from a 
distance is not to be taken as gospel. 
At least, however, when the fate of all 
opinions is patently hazardous, it may be 
claimed that this is more fallible than 
most, h^osoow is a symbol. 

The French abandoned Paris partly 
because their Government had no guts 
and partly because it was a historic city. 
Historic cities are excellent things in 
peace time, but in war they are a serious 
handicap. During the heavy raids on 
London last year, some people in India 
and, perhaps, in England too, showed far 
more concern over the fate of West¬ 
minster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, 
Bt. Paul's and Buckingham Palace than 
they did over the thonsands of human 
casualties. The destruction, or even the 
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tihrealened destruction of the irreplaceable 
.creates strong emotions, either defeatism, 
as in Paris, or vengeance, as in London. 
It might appear at first that a more modern 
city like Moscow (which, of CQurse, has 
historic monuments too) would more 
readily be abandoned. But this, I am 
convinced, is wrong. There was a time 
when Paris was a symbol of the French 
national will. It was so in 1870. It was 
not BO in 1940. But Moscow continues to 
be a symbol. It is the expression of 
modern revolutionary achievement. What 
is modern can be replaced and built 
better than before. Physical destruction 
in this case produces no spiritual depres¬ 
sion. What is symbolic of national 
achievement must be defended. Therefore 
there can be little doubt of the supreme 
importance to Russia of the successful 
defence of Moscow nor of the supreme 
• ipiportancG to Germany of its capture. 
If the Germans fail to capture Moscow, 
it tvill be their heaviest defeat so far 
and, in all probability, the beginning of 
the end. 

At the southern end of the front, the 
Germans are pressing on. It looks as if, 
unless they aim to press on through the 
steppes north of the Caspian, they will 
reach the Caucasus before long. Here, 
perhaps, there is a useful field for British 
intervention. The supply route through 
Iran, now reported to be safeguarded by 
a treaty with the Iranian Government, is 
bound* to grow in importance. It seems 
probable, however, in view of national 
difficulties, that a serious campaign will 
not open in this theatre before 
tbe spring. On the desert frontier 
between Egypt and Libya the campaigning 
sdason is just about to open. The 
theories of the " invasion school have 
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been discounted above. But that does 
not mean that Britain will do no 
campaigning. The Middle East is likely 
to be the most profitable theatre of war. 
But Imperial and Allied strength in the 
Middle East is dependent to a large 
extent on conditions in the Far East. 
Having pointed out, by way of summary, 
that Russia will do her best to hold 
Moscow and an unbroken line running 
south-east from Leningrad to the Caucasus, 
with fair prospects of success, we shall 
pass on to the second capital question. 

Reading the widely reproduced press 
comment about the A. B. C. D. front—it 
is surprising that Air Chief Marshal, 
Sir Robert Brooke-Popham, has not been 
assigned the initials of the late Chief 
Scout—one would imagine that war with 
Japan would bo the best thing in the • 
world. Let us get it over seems to be 
tbe attitude. As a reply to Japan’s 
blustering tactics this is all well and 
good. It may even produce useful 
consequences. But it is absurd to suppose 
that the strategical situation would 
improve if Japan came in. The most 
sensible object of Far Eastern policy is to 
secure that Japan stays out without 
ambiguous intentions. Unluckily, this is 
not easy in present circumstances. 

The Japanese point of view is intelligible. 
In the first place, it may reasonably be 
assumed that Japan would be no more 
pleased with a German victory than we 
should ourselves. But the mere ‘possibility 
of such a victory compels the Japanese 
Government, whatever its composition, to 
take a realist and opportunist view of the 
situation. Unless Japan can be fortified 
with material resources sufficient to main* 
tain her independence, ehe is protected from 
the threat of German domination only by 
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distance (which is decreasing) and by the 
might of the forces opposed to Germany. 
She would like to have a foot in both 
camps. Best of all, perhaps, she would like 
to realise her ambitions and, having realised 
them, to join the front to which she 
naturally belongs, the Anglo-American naval 
front. As things stand, however, Britain 
and the United States will not pay her 
insurance premium—China perhaps, Indo- 
China, Thailand and the Netherlands East 
Indies. Not only would such a bargain be 
immoral, but, so long as power politics 
govern international relations, it would also 
be unreliable, however strong and genuine 
Japan’s desire to keep it. In Japan's 
own interests, her relations with her new 
allies could scarcely be less detached than 
they are with her present associates. She 
must be in a position to back the winning 
side, once she is sure who is going to win. 
*' Too late ” must be the nightmare of 
Japanese politicians. 

It is sometimes suggested that, after 
the war, another war will have to be 
fought to turn the Japanese out of China. 
This should not be necessary if the 
principles of the “ Atlantic Charter ” are 
to govern international relationships after 
the war. Japan has shown herself 
adaptable, flexible and imitative in her 
foreign policy. In a world in which power 
is the most effective safeguard of 
national independence, she must struggle 
and grab with the best (or the worst). 
In an era of equal opportunity—if that 
can be realised—she would have no 
such compelling necessity. The Chinese 
"incident” could be terminated and only 
its costly and embittering memory would 
remain. Probably Japanese thought has 
not reached this stage of calculation. 
Bat there can be no doubt that a 


decisive Allied victory in the West would 
produce an apparent metamorphosis in. 
Japan. Unfortunately, so long as Japan, 
for reasons of power, is bound to main¬ 
tain a threatening attitude in the Far 
East, both the Bussians and ourselves 
are unable to divert to the West those 
forces which would release Japan from the 
shackles of her dilemma. So, unless the 
negotiations in Washington result in reliable 
guarantees of Japanese good behaviour, 
little change in the situation need be 
expected at present, unless the Germans 
break through into Asia or are thrown 
back, or become obviously exhausted. It 
should not be forgotten that American 
trade is important to Japan. 

There is little space loft to discuss the 
German reign of terror (subjective as well 
as objective) in occupied Europe. It is 
horrible. It is revealing. It is, perhaps, 
going too far to assume that the plan 
to execute 100 Frenchmen for everjt.- 
German murdered indicates that the 
German forces of occupation are just one 
per cent, of the French population—although 
political arithmetic of this type is what 
one might expect of a German. It is, 
however, obvious that the Germans are 
everywhere losing confidence in their 
ability to keep Europe under control and 
that the New Order has failed dismally. 
If the Germans meet with any reverse 
in the East, even, perhaps, if they cease 
to advance, wide-spread risings may be 
expected. In the Balkans, over wide areas, 
the occupation has ceased to be elective, 
if it ever was, It would, of course, be 
premature to suppose that the Germans 
are already beaten. They are still capable 
of great enterprises. Africa may* yet 
become the main theatre of war, as that 
timid power-politician General Hertzog 
anticipates. But if the forces opposing 
them continue to grow in strength and 
resources, the point at which they will 
be mastered cannot long be deferred. 

To end as we began, American produc¬ 
tion, reinforcing British and Bussian, is 
the key to victory. 



PRICE control at work 

BY Mr. P. R. VISWANATHAN, m.a. 


• T^HE present war has given rise to 

^ certain peculiar economic problems. 
In the light of the lessons learnt in the 
last war, measures were taken not to 
allow prices to soar up. This has been 
tried in various methods both in Great 
Britain and in India. But our study will 
treat mainly with the working of war 
economy in India alone with reference to 
price control. 

In 1914-18, there was an attempt to 
finance the war partly by currency ex¬ 
pansion and this led to high prices, which 
in turn brought about high wages and 
thus the vicious spiral was started in 
a way. It was thought the reason 
for the rise in prices did not lie only 
in currency expansion but there were 
also other factors, which contributed 
to the increase in price. The middle men, 
for example, speculated and carried a large 
slice of the profit allowing very little to 
the producer. When the Government had 
not stated any definite policy with regard 
to prices, forward transactions carried 

• enormous profits at the initial stage and 
later forward trade was almost a wild 
goose chase. 

Measures are now being taken to 
control prices in the light of the above 
lessons. To begin with, the Government 
in order to prevent any speculation 
announced in various methods that prices 
would be controlled and that attempts to 
raise prices would meet with punishment. 
But when it was said attempts what 
was meant was sporadic rise in prices 
quoted in a haphazard way by retail 
dealers on the news of outbreak of 
war. Thus a rise from the bottom was 
prevented and that was a right step 
too. But there was not a regular 
machipery to keep in touch with the 
retail prices or report about a rise. The 
village ofiioors and other Taluq heads 
were entrusted with this complex problem. 
At the beginning it was reported that 
many of these men convened meetings of 
merchants and advised them not to raise 
the prioei This was to remedy the 
immediate trouble of a rise on the very 

• nows of the outbreak of war, When it 
was' said prices what was meant was 


mainly agricultural prices chiefly food 
grains and not manufactured articles. 

Later attempts were made to fix prices. 
What are the principles on which prices 
are to be fixed is a proposition that 
remains vague to the present day. 
Without statistics of production and trade 
at large, price control cannot be perfect, 
much less price fixing. Further a co¬ 
ordination of the provincial price control 
committees under the control of a central 
organisation is indispensable. Such a 
thorough control implies State interference 
with and control over private enterprise 
to a great extent. In the absence of 
such an active policy, any attempt at 
price control will be partial. 

Considering the effects so far seen in 
India of such a policy of partial price 
control, there is a divergence in the 
price levels of raw material and manu¬ 
factured articles. While the raw materials, 
mainly food articles, have been kept arti-, 
ficially at lower price levels, the latter, some 
of them necessaries, have shot op in price. 
It is true that a list of necessaries among 
manufactured articles is prepared and prices 
of them controlled, but many necessaries are 
not included in the list. Secondly; even in the 
case of articles included in the list price 
fixing is not worked on the basis of allowing 
a fixed uniform rate of profit for the various 
concerns, fixing a maximum limit for 
dividends or on any policy, which reckons 
the remunerations to the factors of produc¬ 
tion, which necessarily means collection of 
statistics; but prices are merely fixed from 
time to time at the market rate, which 
fluctuates on speculation, forward contract 
and the like and the consumer carries no 
benefit from such formal announcement of 
prices. Thirdly, the weightage in the price 
fixing committees of entrepreneurs and 
middle-men is disproportionately strong with 
almost no representation of agricultural 
interests. 

But the reasons for this divergent 
increase in the prices of manufactures lie 
deeper. In the first place, manufacture 
has to meet the demands of wage 
increase; secondly, wear and tear has to 
be replaced at higher cost; thirdly, the 
increase in the price of raw materials is 
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Dot transmitted intact without further 
addition in the quotation of finished 
articles. Fourthly, on account of reduction 
in internal transport facilities and higher 
freight charges retail prices are bound to 
rise. Then again with the disappearance 
of foreign competition traders cannot 
resist an upward trend. 

Looking at the control of prices obtain¬ 
ing at present, prices are fixed for every 
week by what are called prices advisory 
committees presided over by the Collectors 
of respective districts. For the city of 
Madras prices for essential commodities 
are issued every week. But notices were 
brought to the press of many cases of 
higher quotations, especially with regard 
to firewood casurina. There were com¬ 
plaints also from the public to the effect 
that even rice was sold higher. About 
the first week of August when the Price¬ 
fixing Committee issued the price of 

Nellore raw rice (old) at 8^ Madras 
measures per rupee, the actual selling price 
was 8i measures per rupee. In the 

following week price was fixed at 

8i measures. This is a clear indication 
of the fact that the Committee simply 
issues nominally prices prevailing in 

the market. 

On the contrary if prices are to be 
fixed, the Committee should have stocks 
at their disposal to sell at the fixed 
prices. All that has been done on the 
stocks side is to prohibit excessive stock¬ 
ing. Even for this prohibition there are 
not machineries for detection. On the 
production side no attempt has been 
made for an increase, without which 
reduced prices are not possible especially 
when imports have fallen on account of 
many reasons, chief of which is want of 
shipping facilities. It has thus been seen 
that the Government have no control 
over the stock position, much more so to 
increase the stocks. Under these circum¬ 
stances price control has to be worked 
on a gradual scale. Farther price fixing 
is a very delicate machine to be handled 
in a half-hearted way. 

On working this delicate machine, the 
most apparent effect so far is a divergence 
in the prices of manufactures and raw 
materials. This price divergence is 
prominent in the cases of raw and 


manufactured jutes and cottons. Following 
tables indicate this divergence;— 

ladex Qumbers of whole atile prices in Calcutta 
(Base 1914=100) 


Cotton Cotton Jute Jute 


1940 

Raw 

Manufao- 

TUBBS 

Raw 

Manufac- 

TOBE8 

Jan. 

113 

131 

124 

146 

Feb. 

no 

124 , 

130 

130 

Mar. 

103 

121 • 

100 

114 

Apr. 

108 

126 

99 

111 

May 

79 

124 

85 

97 

June 

08 

119 

80 

94 

July 

82 

192 

03 

96 

Aug. 

78 

117 

63 

85 

Sept. 

80 

119 

53 

101 

Oct, 

74 

123 

60 

103 

Nov. 

81 

123 

52 

106 

Dec. 

70 

124 

66 

107 

1941 

•Tan. 

68 

129 

59 

108 

Feb. 

65 

130 

51 

109 

Mar. 

74 

138 

56 

131 

Apr. 

66 

142 

54 

117 

May 

72 

160 

69 

139 

June 

81 

158 

73 

141 

July 

88 

214 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Then 

again 

even among 

manufacti 


articles the prices of sundry articles sucb-^* 
as razor blades and the like emphasise 
this divergence by rising as high. as 
400 per cent. Many of such articles come 
under essentials, especially the chemicals 
used for cottage industries, which have 
to sell their goods at competitive prices 
with the large scale machine-made goods. 


These in short are the effects pre¬ 
dominantly visible under the present 
policy of price control. The Indian Sugar 
Syndicate again is now reported to be 
considering the possibilites of price-fixing 
for sugar-cane. Though the attempt is to 
bring the prices in Syndicate controlled 
area in a line with those in regions not 
controlled by the Syndicate, this is 
another of those attempts at fixing a 
price for an agricultural product without 
limiting the profit of the industry which 
consumes it. 


Another important factor to be 
considered is the total volume of 
currency. Inspite of the oppositions to 
the efficacy of the Quantity theory, the 
volume of currency has a great effect, 
why, a determining effect on prices, 
especially in a country like ours, wliere 
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there is not the oheqae habit but it is 
specie that flows oat of the central bank 
for 6 months in the year and into it 
for the other 6 months. 

Taking this point into consideration, 

note circulation on the eve of the war 
(August 1939) was Rs. 179'95 crores. In 
1989-40 there was an increase in 

currency circulation (paper notes and 

coins) by Rs. 59‘58 crores and in 1940-41 
there was a further increase of 

Rs. 62*84 crores. After these additions, the 
total fiduciary issue as on October 8 stands 
at Rs. 803*67 crores, compared with the 
note circulation of Rs. 179*95 crores at 
the outbreak of the war. This increase in 
the volume of currency—almost a doubling 
of it—is sure to have an effect on prices. 
Therefore prices cannot be fixed at the 
pre-war level. 

Further the exact ratio of increase in the 
volume of currency and that in prices is 
unknown even in a free market and much 
more so under a partially controlled price 
system. But one thing is certain and that 
is, under a doubled volume of currency 
agricultural prices cannot be fixed at the 
pre-war level. Prices are sure to increase 
to a certain extent. Then why not give the 
benefit to the agriculturist also? 

Any attempt at control of prices should be 
thorough and all embracing. Any partial 
attempt or a half-hearted measure will 
import into the economic structure certain 
defects which becoming chronic will be 
a problem for years for any post-war 
reconstruction measure. 

Speaking the other day in the third 
price control Conference, the Hon. Commerce 
Member stressed the complexity of this 
problem. He seems to have felt the 
impossibility to attempt to regulate the 
price of even one of the 600 varieties of 
cloth produced in India by various mills. 
A full report of the deliberation and 
discussion of this point was not available 
to the Press. Bub the outcome, as 
reported, was the consideration of a 
suggestion to put in the market one or 
two varieties of “ Standard cloth ” like 
Dhotis, Saris and Longoloth at controlled 
Plaices to the poorer classes. 

If the suggestion was approved the 
question would be considered. It is not 


known whether the Conference has 
approved of this suggestion. Even if it 

has approved, which by itself is a doubt¬ 
ful question, who is to take charge of 
the production of this standard variety? 
Since the price will be controlled it will 
have no attraction for manufacturers, 
especially when larger profits are avail¬ 
able in producing other varieties. Then 
it will mean a compulsory quota system 
for all mills. 

Then again the question of both adequate 
production of yarn for the handloom 
weaver and of prices of various kinds of 
yarns was said to be a little more 

intractable. All that the Conference could 
do in this case was to say that the 

Government would take the necessary steps. 

Coming to the causes that have led to 
this increase, the Commerce Member 
himself says : In the case of manufactured 
articles, prices bad advanced because 
exports bad to be made to countries in 
the Middle East.” This is a clear indi¬ 
cation of the fact that the rise is not* 
due to an increase in the cost of produc¬ 
tion but is due to increased demand, 
which has led to the profiteering of 

the middle men. Traders and manufacturers 
argue the case of increased cost of produc¬ 
tion. It has been admitted by the 
Commerce Member himself that agricultural 
prices have been more tractable and that 
the Provincial bodies have been able to 
control the prices. It is clear again that 
the increase has not been from the bottom, 
namely, due to a rise in cost[of production, 
but the start has been from the top, namely, 
the manufactured articles rising first and 
then a slight rise in agricultural prices. 
Added to this the Government have worked 
at the tractable prices and left alone what 
they are prone to call " intractable prices”. 
The result has been, as shown above, a great 
divergence in the price trends of agricultural 
commodities and manufactures. 

Now the problems presented by these 
two are not the same. In one case it is 
a matter for controlling a rise, while in 
the other, namely, in agricultural prices 
the case is for a reasonable return for 
the producer, at the present level or at 
even a higher level, without the middle¬ 
men carrying the whole or a larger slice 
of the profit. This does not seem to 
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have been realised by the Conference, and 
the problem which was wrongly considered 
to be the same as in the case of 
manufactared articles has been left to 
the Provincial bodies. 

One of the solutions suggested is an 
increase in production and the Rice 
Committee has put forth a proposal for 
bringing 1,000,000 acres under improved 
varieties of crop to raise production by 
10 per cent, in three years. 

But this cannot solve the problem. On 
the whole it is evident that the Govern¬ 
ment have failed to take the responsi¬ 
bility on themselves. In the case of coffee, 
by the promulgation of an Ordinance they 
ensured a fair return to the planters 
on the creation of a surplus pool. 
This was possible for the Government. 
Why not then protect the interest of 
the poor Indian agriculturists also ? The 
Burma Government, for example, has taken 
control of the whole of rice export 
and have decided to purchase the whole 
•of the coming year’s cotton crop in order 
to ensure the producer a fair price. 
Even in India, because the price of 
timber for needs of the Southern Command 
were higher, the Department of Supply 
have taken control of the timber supply. 

The Government of India will be 
shirking their ddty and responsibility if 
they do not take a similar step to 
purchase these raw materials, ensuring a 
reasonable price to the agriculturist and 
eliminating the middle men element. This 
step is warranted all the more by 
the position of raw ootton, which 
after the freezing of the Japanese assets 
has reached a deplorable state, with stocks 
accumulating and prices crumbling down. 

In Madras City, again, the prices of fire¬ 
wood have become intractable. The Prices 
Advisory Committee has fixed the price of 
firewood oasuarina, interior, per gundu at 
As. 7: but the actual price at which it is 
sold is not less than As. 9. Besides the 
demand for charcoal by the buses, the 
tenders for firewood called recently by the 
South Indian Railway Company are likely 
to afford greater scope for speculative 
middle men. 


The problem for various commodities 
thus are different and they cannot be 
dealt with in one uniform way. The 
following figures taken from the records 
of the Department of Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence and Statistics will show the price 
bends of commodities—trends which are 
not the same even among food products. 

Index numbers of wholesale prices in 
Calcutta by groups of articles. 

Pricog in July=100 

August, 1939 Juke 1941 


Cereals 

83 

114 

Sugar 

162 

139 

Tea 

140 

227 

Hides and Skins 

63 

71 

Metals 

142 

199 

Building materials 

123 

127 


While the price of cereals has increased, 
that of sugar has decreased. Tea price on 
the contrary exhibits an abnormal rise. 
To deal with these different problems of 
different commodities only the Government 
are the competent body. If the Govern¬ 
ment shirk to take the full responsibility 
of purchasing the crops, some permanent 
defects in the economic structure will be^ 
the result and any amount of legislation 
later will not be able to get rid of 
these defects. 

Coming to the prices of yarns, following 
is a list of pre-war and war time whole¬ 
sale price of yarns in the Madras market. 


Description 

Mar. 30, 

Oct. 10, 

40 8 Coimbatore (19 lb. 

1939 

1941 

bundle) 

5- 9 

13-8 

Madura „ 

90 8 (5 lb. bundle) 

5-14 

not quoted 

Coimbatore 

4-2-6 

10-1-6 

Madura 

4-6 

10-1 

Compared with these abnormal rise in 

the prices of yarns 

are the 

following 

pre-war and war time commodity-prices: 


Mar. 30, 

Oct. 

Groundnuts (per candy 

1939 

1941 

of 631 lb.) 
Greundnut oil (per candy 

24-8 to 26 

28-3 

of 509 lb. 

43 

67 

Coconut oil 

63-8 

78 

Sugar (per bag of 2 cwt.) 

30-10-9 

28-12-9 



WHAT IS SOCIAL WORK? 

By Mr. J. P. GUPTA, B.A., ll.b. 

(Reaearch Scholar, The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of Social Work, Bombay) 


T O-DAY we see a sorely troubled world 
driven by intolerance, prejudices 
and greed with complex problems of such 
magnitude that they almost defy under¬ 
standing. There are a large number of 
persons who are incapable of solving 
their problems without help from the 
society. Unfavourable circumstances and 
environments are at the root of almost 
every situation in which an individual 
fails to make satisfactory adjustment. 
Pleasant home, fresh air, sunshine, abundant 
pore water, wholesome food, healthy 
recreation, human affection, educational 
opportunities, congenial occupation, security 
and participation in a community life are 
generally the desirable elements which are 
required for normal surroundings and 
their absence may, in general, be termed 
as unfavourable. 

It is really pitiable that a large portion 
of our population is devoid of such 
favourable circumstances. The industrial 
revolution has shaken the ancient self- 
* controlling and economically independent 
communities and to-day we are surrounded 
by ignorance, hunger, and disease. The 
big industrial cities that have come into 
existence have attracted the village agri¬ 
culturists to the city bringing the 
disintegration of village communities. In 
the place of Indian villages, where the 
village, the caste, the family gave people 
security, status and a feeling of 
neighbourliness, it has given us the modern 
congested cities like Bombay, where men 
coma and go as the labour market 
demands; where the bonds of mutuality 
are completely severed and neigbbourliness 
does not exist. 

In our cities, few but the wealthy can 
afford, pleasant homes with sufficient air 
and sunshine. The commercialised recrea¬ 
tion that is present in cities is a source 
of demoralisation. Employment too is 
uncertain and a large number of them 
are daily marching to the factories trying 
to find wprk and not finding it. Human 
affection has decreased with the disinte¬ 
gration of family. 

Educational opportunities are restricted 
to a few only and the community 
84 


activities do not exist. Says Norton 
William; 

These groups are particularly subject to the 
vicissitudes of life and many of them will 
continue to be so even after society lias done 
everything within its power to minimise chances 
and hazard. There are the feeble-minded and 
the insane, a large percentage of whom can 
never be self-supporting nor self-managing. There 
are the vast number of anti-social individuals 
ranging all the way from those with mild 
personality difficulties to those who commit the 
most serious crime. There are the aged who find 
themselves without savings; there are orphans, 
widows with small children, the congenitally 
handicapped, and wage-earners who are ill or 
disabled. Besides these individuals victims of mis¬ 
fortune, there are those whom capricious natural 
forces or an unstable economic and social scheme 
may throw into dependency whenever a catastrophe 
occurs. A drought or a Hood, a war, an economic 
depression, or even progress in invention and 
organisation may suddenly reduc-e great numbers of 
the population to a state of need. 

These impoverished people at the moment 
are numberless and we want for them • 
security and a good life. Social work begins 
where educatiou, industry, the state, the 
church, the family have fail6d to provide 
the iudividual with what he needs for 
adjustment to social life. It seeks to repair 
the evils wrought by unemployment, low 
wages, bad heredity, illness, poor environ¬ 
ment, ignorance and immorality. It is an 
attempt to introduce into modern life the 
principle of mutual aid once oharacteristic 
of a simpler and less specialised type 
of life. Social work can be traced back to 
the care of the wounded in the tribal fights, 
construction of wells, tanks and dharam- 
ahalas or maintenance of sohools and 
hospitals and the starting of general 
feeding-houses and alms for the needy by the 
individual, the caste group or the state. 

** By social work is meant any form tf 
persistent and deliberate effort to improve 
living or working conditions in the 
community, or to relieve, diminish or 
prevent distress, whether doe to weakness 
of obaracter or to pressure of external 
oiroumstanoes. All suoh efforts may be 
conceived as falling under the head of 
charity, education or justice, and the 
same action may sometimes appear as 
one or another aooording to the point of 
view, *' Social work is organised to serve 
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those who have failed or are failing in 
their social adjostment. In other words, 
it is the sam of all the efforts made by 
the society to provide for its members 
when the established institutions have 
failed. 

There are two aspects of approach and 
solution of these problems. The one is 
the relief measure—** the mere feeding of 
the hungry, the clothing of the naked ” 
without reference to the final effect of 
the method of the relief on the recipient 
or the positive promotion of social 
welfare. This method makes no further 
attempt to prevent the evil by attacking 
the conditions which are responsible for 
bringing these sufferings. This sort of 
work is at present being done by 
charities and individual philanthropy in 
India. The other type is the constructive 
type which is of a more recent develop¬ 
ment, and primarily deals with the 
rehabilitations of the sufferer or a 

well-planned scheme. It does not believe in 
only immediate relief and no more; but 
in the removal of the root-cause so as to 
make the beneficiary stand on bis own 
feet. The social worker makes a study 
of the causes of the misfortune 

be it poverty, dependency, sickness 

or delinquency and what not by direct 
contact with the client as also by 
assembling and analysing all the available 
information from the client’s family, 

friends, employers and other social 
resources of the community as schools 
and hospitals, and prescribes tbe treat¬ 
ment to strike at the root-causes of tbe 
trouble so discovered. Each case is 
studied and treated individually as no 
two individuals are alike in their problems 
and psychology. America is a pioneer of 
this new concept. “ Social service or social 
work as understood in the United States 
is that form of persistent and deliberate 
effort that helps the individual (or family 
group) to make satisfactory adjustment to 
bis environments. In another aspect it 
attempts to provide those aids of living 
which make for a richer and more 
wholesome existence. In still another 
aspect, social work through scientific 
research is searching out the cause for 
human distress, measuring the incidence 
pf poverty, ill-heaJth and delinquency, 


etc. or seeking an evaluation of the methods 
of treating these ills and the character of 
tbe results achieved. Finally social work 
is engaged in reform. Through legislation, 
improved administrative procedure and 
public education, the struggle to improve 
living conditions and promote social justice 
is carried on. As the social worker in 
hia daily practice and through research 
becomes conscious of wrongs and inequali¬ 
ties, be seeks a remedy and becomes an 
active protagonist of the changes needed 
to achieve that end”. Thus there has 
gradually come a change of concept in the 
philosophy of social work so much so that 
while early philanthropists thought in 
terms of the poor and the handicapped alone, 
at present we think in terms of people 
on all economic levels who are not self- 
sustaining economically, mentally or morally. 

Dr. Eadha Kamal Mukerji delivering tbe 
first convocation address at tbe Sir Dorabji 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work said: 

The essence of social work is to fight anti¬ 
social attitudes and behaviour through the re- 
eRtahlishment of a suitable community organisation 
which may re-defino the social situation and 
gradually re-build the life organisation for persons 
who have suffered loss of status. 

Social work as a profession is different 
from other professions in three respects, l b., 

1. It takes into account the multiple 
needs of the individual and treats all tbe 
needs as a unit. In other words, a social 
worker accepts a wider responsibility for 
his client than any other profession as 
be makes efforts to meet all the needs 
of his client and does not pass them on 
to others. 

2. There is a con tin cons change in 
the concept of what is essential for 
human welfare. Moreover, there being no 
planned distribution in social work and 
the work of education, home, medical, 
psychiatric and state agencies, wbic}i are 
closely related to social work, so anything 
left by snob agenoies is taken by social 
work. 

8. Tbe services rendered by the 
social worker to the client are not paid 
by him but by tbe society. 

Motives of Social WbrA:.—People do socic^I 
work with different motives. Some take 
it as a religious duty towards the weak 
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for the salvation of their own souls, some 
on principles of social justice, some with 
* humanitarian ideal being moved by the 
pain and suffering of the people, some 
with political motive to gain power, some 
for general progress of the society which 
is being retarded by the members lagging 
behind, and some are responsive to 
advance in scientific knowledge and are 
interested in exploring the possibilities of 
modifying human lives to the advantage 
of both the individual and of society. 

The reasooa that people aubeoribe to the 
oommuaity cheat or to individual oharitiea are 
three : one ia that preatige in the cotnoiunity 
demanda aome evidence of aocial diaintereatedness 
and generoaity from thoae who can afford to give; 
the aecond ia that preatige ia often achieved 
through generoua gifta by thoae seeking social 
position; the third is that there ia a genuine 
emotional response to thoae in diatreas which is 
characteristic of humanity. 

Its Objectives .—The scientific social work 
has two objectives: the present and the 
ultimate. The present aims at prevention 
of the physical suffering due to sickness, 
accidents, cruelty or poverty or due to 
group injustice, economic insecurity, 
crime and waste, by the removal of 
their causes through setting up wholesome 
environments. The ultimate aim of social 
work is to make the individual self- 
supporting so that he may not require 
the help any more, as also to modify 
the social institutions and social activities 
so as to promote a more normal and 
richer life. The goal in view is to the 
individual as best as he can be and the 
community to become the finest and 
fullest expression of social life that it 
can be. 

For the fulfilment of these objectives, 
the social work aims at; 

1. The adjustment of the individuals 
and groups to their environments; and 

2. The improvement of conditions 
whiofi make adjustment difficult for many 
persons. 

Both these aims are interdependent 
and a balance between the two is required 
for improving the lot of these sufferings. 
Sometime,s the individual is to be fitted 
to the situation while at other times a 
change is to be brought about in the 
environments so as to be beneficial to the 

ndividual. It has been realised by all 


social workers that improvement of condi¬ 
tions causing maladjustment should be the 
central aim of social work, but still 
most of the work is devoted to help the 
individual to get along under the present 
conditions. It is due to the fact that 
social welfare programme is usually 
supported by persons who believe that 
present conditions can be improved without 
any radical departure from the present 
institutions and customs. They are not in 
favour of attempts to make fundamental 
changes in the existing economic and social 
structure. Equally it is due to the welfare 
programme being misunderstood by the 
general public. To the ordinary man it 
means a programme for the helpless, the 
defective, the diseased, the criminal and 
other non-social group. They do not 
include in its concept the opportunities of 
working with normal people under normal 
conditions. But as the aim of social work 
is to bring substantial improvement in the 
cultural and material progress of society 
and the creation of a closer and more 
personal relationship between all classes of 
the community, the social work programme 
is essential for all as the conditions which 
bring maladjustment in individual not well 
equipped socially may also be responsible 
for slowing down the rate of general 
social progress. Public health work raises 
the standard of health throughout the 
country, compulsory education ensures 
general literacy, enlightened business seeks 
to prevent unwholesome way of work and 
living and so on. “ A aocial point of 
view means consideration of the whole 
problem as an affair of the effect upon 
all the persons concerned of each possible 
alternative, and choice of action in 
accordance with the estimated balance 
of interest**. 

Division of Social Work.—The varied 
activities of social work carried on by 
religions, humanitarian, educational «iiid 
patriotic agencies can be classified under 
the following four main heads;— 

Case Work .—It seeks to effect better 
social relationship by dealing with indivi¬ 
dual one by one. In America, Europe 
and England, there are case working 
agencies known as- family welfare or 
child welfare societies. The former are 
working to rehabilitate or improve the 
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families not adjusted to their environ¬ 
ments on account of physioal, racial or 
economic difficulties, while the latter 
t^e care of the dependent, delinquent, 
defective and abnormal children in their 
homes, in school, in court and in institutions. 

Aobion ranges from the humblest services, 
guided by affection, patience, and personal 
sympathy to such radical measures os complete 
change of environment, the organisation of 
resources, where none existed before and the 
re^knitting of ties long broken.* 

Group TVbrA.—It includes such acti¬ 
vities as recreational work, club, boy-scouts, 
red cross, neighbourhood, etc., to prevent 
maladjustment and to build up social unity. 

Social Re/om.—It concerns with the 
improvement of social relations through 
social legislation and propaganda as 
prevention of child marriage, factory 
legislation, etc. 

Social Eescarch.—li includes collection 
of data in order to re-interpret them for 
use in social reform, group work, and in 
oase work. 

Case work serves it by effecting better adjustments 
between individual and their social environments; 
group work serves it by dealing with pwple face 
to face but no longer one by one. Social reform 
serves it by affecting man betterment through 
propaganda and social legislation; and social 
research serves personality by making original 
discoveries and re-interpreting known facts for the 
use of these other forms of social work.f 

Training for Social Work .—The social 
worker is the person to whom the client 
looks for advice upon all possible 
resources of relief—medical, physical, legal, 
educational, recreational, economic and so 
on. To know what remedies are obtainable 
is a task of no small responsibility calling 
for a thorough knowledge of both the 
client and the community combined with 
skill in adaptation. The skill is not 
inherent in a social worker but requires 
a special training. It is irrational to 
imagine that while the physical ailments 
of an individual requires the services of 
a professional medical man, the social, 
moral, and economic maladies can be 
safely entrusted to individuals whose only 
qualifications for the task is enthusiasm 
or benevolent intention. A social worker 

• Bichniond: What is social case work, pp. 266-266. 

fAbid p. 269. 


without training is just like a mariner 
without a chart and there is every possi¬ 
bility that he may do incalculable injury 
to the cause and to the very person for 
whom he works. 

Communities can be built or re-built by a 
scientific tackling of the problems by the 
social worker technically called social 
engineer. It is not so easy to build or 
re-build communities composed of living 
rational beings as the construction of roads 
and bridges, etc. This requires an exhaustive 
knowledge of human characteristics and of 
the effects of environments upon individuals. 
Skill in personality adjustment can only 
be acquired through experience, while 
capacities of the individual may be brought 
forth and increased through class-room 
work. So the course of study should 
comprise both theoretical and practical 
instruction. In India, the Sir Dorabji Tata 
Graduate School of Social Work is the 
pioneer institute in this direction combining 
class-room work with field-work under 
supervised instruction and direction. 
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THE PROBLEM OF INDIA 

By “a NATIONALIST" 

-: 0 :- 


A fter two years of war the demand 
for clarification of war aims is as 
insistent as ever. What is known as the 
Atlantic Charter, with Mr. Churchill’s 
foot-note to it about the exclusion of 
India from its ambit, cannot pretend to 
be the last word on the subject. It is 
not the Congress and the Indian nation- 
liasts alone who are pleading for a frank 
and definite statement of what Britain 
intends to do after winning the war; the 
more thoughtful among Labour and 
Liberal groups in England and a host 
of independent intellectuals have expressed 
themselves unequivocally on the urgent 
need for a definite enunciation of war 
aims. Nay more. The time is come, we 
are told, when " we must actually take 
the first definite and unequivocal steps 
towards the new world order under the 
leadership of men who are known passion¬ 
ately and sincerely to desire it. And ivc 
must do this before, not after, ivc can 
*‘hope to end the fighting That is their 
contention. 

In’ a Penguin special—'* Where do we go 
from here"—Prof. Harold J. Laski contends 
that only a European Revolution can over¬ 
throw Hitler, and Great Britain must take 
the lead in that Revolution. He argues 
that the way to victory lies through the 
revolt of the masses against the conquerors 
in the occupied countries. But this result 
will only come if those masses are given 
hope ; and the way to hope lies through the 
demonstration by Great Britain herself of 
the will to begin “ even in the midst of war, 
the building of a just and equal society." 

. The mass revolution of the kind envisaged 
by Prof. Laski may be a far-fetched idea 
and top dangerous to be attempted in the 
very rigorous conditions of life imposed on 
the conquered countries by a strong 
and vigilant military power; but there is 
no doubt of the potent influence of a 
striking British demonstration of altruism 
in a world of selfishness and greed. 
And how better could this be done than by 
a cleansing operation in the Empire itself 
• —in the most pivotal part of the Empire— 
India*? 


India stands before us to-day demanding the 
right to self-government as clearly as ever America 
or Ireland did, demanding freedom from our 
paramount pofver as unmistakably as Poland or 
Czeoho-Slovakia demand freedom from the paramount 
power of Germany over them. There is not one 
popular leader in India, with a serious following 
behind him, to whom we can appeal for support 
of the continuance of our pararaountcy. Year by 
year, to maintain it, even in the revised form of 
1936, we have to resort to special powers, the 
exercise of undemocratic authority, the wide use 
of the power to imprison and to flog. The few 
Indians of position we can produce to applaud 
our rule are men whom we have elevated for that 
purpose, who, without that elevation, as both we 
and India know, would be against us aud not for us. 

The character of our rule in India, con¬ 
tinues Prof. Laski, " maintained in defiance 
of Indian demands has long stained our 
reputation for plain dealing all over the 
world. Until the advent of Hitler and 
Mussolini, it was the classic example of 
imperialist exploitation ". After referring 
to the Act of 1935 which ingeniously 
" multiplied every protective device dis¬ 
coverable of reaction", Prof. Laski proceeds: 

We annouDoo that we shall put no obstacle in 
the way of Indian freedom ; we only ask that all 
Indians of every sort shall first agree upon its 
pattern. And since that agreement is not forth¬ 
coming, we continue to govern India for our own 
purposes. Meanwhile, in the name of the Indian 
people, we ourselves take tills and that decision 
on its behalf; and then proudly thank India for 
its generosity to us; or accept this gpft or that 
from one or other of the Indian princes—their 
method of insuring their further protection from 
U8 - which wo know is a gift mostly wrung from 
the misery of their unhappy subjects, and then 
exhibit these gifts as the proof of Indian “ loyalty”, 
I do not know how far we deceive ourselves by 
this technique; empire possesses a large capacity 
for self-deception. 

This, however, cannot deceive the Indian 
people. It is therefore clear, he .says, that 
" the solution of the Indian problem depends 
upon the reality of our determination to 
Agree to its self-government ". If Britain is 
really in earnest, there is no reason why 
it cannot begin to operate within a year 
of the conclusion of peace". 

But as long as every vested interest in India 
is, like the Moslem interest, encouraged, openly 
or secretly, to believe Uiat it will get better terms 
from dependence upon us than from a real 
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attempt at acoommodation with other Indian 
interests, of course agreement between them is not 
forthcoming. We patronise these dissidents from 
unity in the same way, though much more subtly, 
as the Conservative Pai^y has so long patronised 
the separation of Ulster; and with the same evil 
oonsequenoes. 

For the gains that would he availahle to 
England from a free India, bound to her 
like the Dominions by no ties other than 
her own choice would be immense. 

It is not only, as we have been made aware, 
that such an India, even in the stage of its 
approach to freedom, would give us a wealth of 
aid in the war-effort that we cannot dare, under 
present conditions, to exact from her. It is not 
only that such an India would free us from 
necessities of coercion which, when they issue in 
events like Amritsar, bedevil our domestic politics. 
It is not only, further, that a free India can 
begin that fuller exploitation of her own resources 
wluoh her present service to our vested interests 
at BO many points restricts and constrains. It is 
also that, freeing India now, we remove from the 
post-war years a problem that will, because it 
will grow in intensity, hamper by the attention 
for which it will caU our capacity to deal with 
our own immense issues of reconstruction. It is, 
above all, because the recognition by us of India’s 
fight to freedom is the supreme announcement 
we can make to the world that we have done, 
once and for all, with the older imperialism. 

Nor can this he "delayed. For the 
trouble about this war is, as Sir Richard 
Acland shows in his vigorous plea for 
action—in “ Unser Kampf”—that it is the 
second war to make the world safe for 
Democracy and fit for heroes to live in. 
None of the promises made during the last 
war has been kept. The disillusionment is 
too keen for people to put much faith in 
promises. But an ounce of practice is 
better than a ton of promises. 

If our people can adopt the new morality and 
authenticate their change of heart in the eyes of the 
world by a change of government, they ean save 
themselves from their present dangers. It will only 
be necessary yet further to guarantee our good faith 
to the world by a few quite simple, but unequivocal, 
preUminary steps in the right direction. 

What then should the new Government do ? 

It should appoint, as Secretary of State and as 
Viceroy for India two men who are known to be 
determined that British eeonomio and political 
control In India shall end at the earliest possible 
moment. Community problems in India no doubt 
present difficulties which are very useful to those 
who do not desire to abandon our control. But 
in the hands of men determined that they should 
be solved and backed by a government equally 
dotermihodf they would be overcome. The foot 


must be faced that the new Viceroy would have to 
encounter the herce opposition of all those Indians 
who enjoy the highest rewards of the f present order,, 
just as we should at home. This opposition would 
have to be overcome. 

For, Sir Acland contends that we cannot 
persuade the people of Germany that we 
are fighting to free Europe unless we set out 
at once to free India. 

They will believe we are fighting to preserve our 
Colonial possessions and theirs unless we set out at 
once to transfer these possessions to the only people 
who have any right to them. They will believe we 
are fighting to bold them in military subjection 
unless we set out at once to create a system in 
which no one can hold anyone in military subjection. 

Though Mr. Churchill has seen the 
wisdom of adding other aims to the one 
aim of winning the war, he seems yet too 
hardened a Tory to be able to rise above the 
prejudices of his class. Doubtless he has 
proved himself a great War Minister; but 
his recent declaration in Parliament that 
the Atlantic Charter does not cover the case 
of India and Burma, though by no means 
surprising to us, is certainly not helpful 
in the way of either soiving the Indian 
problem or accelerating war effort. It is 
quite understandable that Mr. Churchill" 
and Mr. Roosevelt were more concerned 
with the fortunes of the occupied countries 
now under Nazi domination, but that is no 
reason why the British Prime Minister, 
fully alive to the futility nf old promises 
and pledges that have remained unredeemed, 
should still harp Amery-like on the same 
formula. It does not require a Churchill 
to repeat the old slogan: 

We have pledged by the declaration of 
August 1040, to help India to obtain frue and equal 
partnership in the British Commonwealth of races 
subject, of course, to the fulfilment of the obligations 
arising from our long connection with India and our 
responsibilities to its many creeds, races and 
interests. 

Something more than this nnimaginative 
slogan is expected of a bold and dj^namic 
leader like Mr. Churchill, if be is not 
altogether an over rated statesman whom 
the fortunes of war have raised to giddy 
eminence. These so-called responsibilities 
would, of course, continue to the end of 
time. And they naturally serve as an 
excuse for withholding the legitima^ie 
rights of a whole people. 




WAR AND THE CEMENT INDUSTRY 

By Mr. T. V. SUBRAHMANYAN, b.a, 

■-: 0 :- 


T he present cement industry in India 
owes very much to the last Great 
War. Prior to 1912, there was practically 
not a single cement factory in India. 
The demand for this constructional material 
was also very limited at that time, in 
view of the fact that few knew about 
the potentialities and uses of cement. 
Except in cities and towns, cement was 
quite a ' new substance' to the country 
folk, who in their characteristic conserva¬ 
tive nature paid more importance to the 
' Lime Mortar ’ than to this ^grey duet. 
The few demands that emanated from 
the Public Works Department and other 
contractors were entirely met by cements 
imported chiefly from Great Britain, Italy 
and Japan. The price of such imported 
cement was also not favourable for the 
buyer to indulge in cement concrete 
construction. 

It was the firm by name South Indian ^ 
Industrials at Madras that first attempted 
^ at manufacturing cement in the year 1902. 
Although for all theoretical purposes it 
can be said that the first bag of cement 
was produced by this Company, the actual 
production and distribution of cement on 
a commercial basis came into ^ogue only 
with the starting of the Indian Cement Co. 
at Porbandar in the year 1912. The output 
of this factory was very limited in the 
initial stages and the sales were also not 
encouraging owing to the fact that people 
were after British cement and were not 
aged to the new Indian made product, 
although the latter exceeded the British 
Standard Specification for Portland cement. 

In the year 1914, the Great War broke 
out and this pot a temporary stop to 
the import of cement and other materials 
from 'foreign countries. This was really 
an opportunity for the vlQ^iftQ cement 
industry to come forward. Daring war 
time there was also more demand for 
cement within India than in normal times. 
When import of foreign cement was more 
or less shut out, people had naturally to 
gQ in for the Indian cement. India 
could now supply her own cement 
witboqt any competitors, In keeping with 


the demand, two or three more factories 
were opened in the coarse of another 
three years since the opening of the 
Indian Cement Co. Experience in using 
Indian cement revealed its high quality 
and earned a reputation of its own which, 
in after years, has been fully established. 

Advancement in constructional study, 
call for more buildings, business houses, 
factories, transportation facilities, etc., all 
have collectively contributed to the 
progress of the Indian cement industry, 
which had received the first stimulus from 
the 1914 War. After the completion of 
the Great War, there has been a surpris¬ 
ingly rapid growth in the number of 
cement concrete buildings throughout 
India, especially in cities and towns. 
With better knowledge of this building 
material coupled with the availability of 
concrete mixers and other relevant requisites, 
there has been a growing demand for. 
cement for the construction, not only of 
buildings but also of other structures like 
bridges, dams, roads, culverts, etc. To cope 
with this ever increasing demand it was 
found necessary to open more factories. 
A decade bad not elapsed since the great 
War before there appeared about nine 
cement works in India all working to their 
fullest capacities. 

All these factories having their sites in 
central and upper India, distribution of 
cement to the southern parts of India, 
though possible, was not very economic. 
Oonsequently foreign competition was still 
going on in full vigour in the coastal cities 
of South India, like Madras, Tutioorin, 
Negapatam, Cochin, Calicut, etc, However 
with the establishment of the Shahabad 
Cement Works at Shahabad and the 
Coimbatore Cement Works at Madokam, 
distribution became more successful and 
cheaper. There was also a gradual decrease 
in imported cement. Many small and large 
concrete projects now began to appear in 
South India, of which Mettur Dam is a 
fine example. 

Side by side with the increased produc¬ 
tion of cement, there has also been a marked 
development of the working knowledge of 
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this material. As a result of research study 
and experieuoe. tbement revealed itself to 
be a unique constructional material that 
can be used with success in an endless 
number of ways. For irrigation and water 
supply purposes, for ornamental structures 
in gardens, for many agricultural requi¬ 
sites, etc., this substance became an 
* inevitable companion ’ of architects and 
and farmers. In this connection it is 
necessary to remember that for such a rapid 
spread of knowledge among the public about 
the many utilitarian aspects of cement, the 
efforts of the Concrete Association of India 
has been mainly responsible. Consequent 
upon the propaganda work done by this insti¬ 
tution, the Indian Cement Industry steadily 
advanced and the consumption increased. 
The Cement Marketing Co. of India 
peacefully marketed the product of the 
various factories and catered cement at 
uniform moderate rates throughout the 
length and breadth of India. 

At this stage, the condition of the 
.Indian Cement Industry was very encour¬ 
aging and promised a bright future. 
There was a striking harmony between 
the demand and supply. The quantities 
of foreign cement imports were getting 
less and less. 

With a view to eliminate foreign 
competition completely and to cater Indian 
cement at cheaper rates, those who were 
connected with this industry put their 
brains together and as a result of which 
it was decided to amalgamate and 
centralize the administration and sales 
of the various individual companies into 
a single Associated Cement Companies. 
This consolidation was put into effect in 
the year 1936. The labours done in this 
direction were not in vain. The output 
of many factories was increased. A few 
more factories were opened for more 
economic •distribution Of cement. The 
Cement Industry thus began to flourish 
very pronouncedly. 

The scope in the field of cement 
industry, as has been revealed by the pros¬ 
perity of the Associated Cement Companies, 
now invited other financial magnates to 
enter into this field and try their fortune 
by opening other cement factories in 
competition with the A. C. C. Thus 


commenced an unhealthy internal com¬ 
petition which, to a slight degree, disturbed 
the hitherto consolidated condition of the 
cement market. Publicity work on both 
sides went on in full swing. There was 
a profusion of pamphlets, posters and 
handbills describing the qualities of cement 
in almost every hardware and cement 
merchant’s shop in India, Owing to the 
rate war, the prices of cement were not 
steady but fluctuating. This contest was 
not altogether favourable to the smooth 
progress of cement industry. 

The rate war, however, did not last 
long. The competition might have con¬ 
tinued for some time more, but at this 
period the European War broke out (1939) 
which enhanced the prices of many 
materials required for the manufacture of 
cement. Naturally the producing cost of 
cement went high. Without undergoing 
loss, rate war was not worth attempting 
at. The demand for cement has been also 
increasing astonishingly. For many war 
purposes cement was required. For 
repairing docks, for protection of buildings, 
construction of roads, air-raid shelters, 
etc. etc., cement was needed. Enquiries 
have been coming even from ports other 
than in India. The attention of the 
cement producers was now to be directed 
more to meet the urgent need of the 
country than in waging rate war. 
Commercial magnates of both sides now 
joined together, an understanding was 
reached between the various companies, 
the sales of the competitive concerns 
were taken over by a central organiza¬ 
tion as before, the selling prices were 
revised and once more normal conditions 
were restored for the mutual advantage 
of the consumer and the seller and the 
cement industry at large. This under¬ 
standing and agreement between the 
competitive oonoerns have rendered this 
thirty year old cement industry of ^India 
full fledged and strong. If the prosperity 
of an industry marks the advancement 
of a nation, surely the Indian Cement 
Industry is one of India’s valuable assets 
of which everybody is to be proud. 

Thus we see that besides the * oolleotive 
labours of many businessmen and financiers. 
War has also contributed to the present 
thriving state of cement industry, ' 



“^THE MODERN WOMAN 

By • OMEGA ’ 


I do not share the widespread prejudice 
agaiost the modern woman. She is a 
creature more sinned against than sinning. 

I have heard a lot of diatribe against 
this youngest daughter of Eve and while 
I know she is strong enough to defend 
herself, I must take up the cudgels for 
her and tell my men friends straightway 
that this sort of malicious propaganda 
cannot stop the emancipation of women. 
For long man has been the lord and the 
master of the Universe. He has kept 
women in leading strings and denied them 
even their elementary rights. They have 
been treated as chattels, as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. They have 
been subjected to an age-long and 
systematic victimization. But even a worm 
does turn. And thanks largely to modern 
education women are now finding their 
feet, ousting menfolk from their mono¬ 
polies and threatening their hegemony 
both inside and outside the home. I have 
every sympathy with the weaker sex in 
this fight against the forces of evil. 

, I have an unstinted admiration for their 
achievements and wish them godspeed in 
their Herculean task. I am sure my friends 
who are uncompromising enemies of 
feminist advance will call me names and 
declare me a Quisling. But I don’t care. 
1 prefer to err in the company of the fair. 

And let me now examine closely some 
of the charges against the modern woman. 
Here is a wonder of wonders I Men of 
conservative ideas—the diehards of the 
old scbool-'are scandalised at the sight 
of modern girls going to schools and 
colleges. Why has she partaken of the 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge ? Had 
she not everything she desired, in that 
Garden of Eden—her home, children to 
play with, parents to serve, a husband 
to lov'e and servants to rule over ? What 
more did she want? Why did she venture 
out of doors? Had she not enough to 
do with washing and cooking and sowing 
and bringing up of children? Well, this 
kind of talk will not do. It is purest 
rot. Happily, it is limited to a few 
oi^oBB-graioed fogeys who oan neither 
. learn nor unlearn and whom nobody 
I takes seriously. The woman has definitely 
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come out of the veil. She cannot 
be confined eternally to the four 
walls of the bouse. Nor do modern 
educated men, if I have read their mind 
correctly, want life-partners who are mere 
automatons. They want companions— 
thinking and alert beings—and not mere 
valets. They will have nothing to do with 
votaries whose only offerings are a cringing 
servility. Most unhappy marriages of 
today are doe to serious temperamental 
differences between the husband and the 
wife. The husband is a university educated 
man with a bias for learning and academic 
discussion. His wife is a complete 
ignoramus, steeped in conservatism and 
superstition. Sbe does not understand 
reason. I am speaking particularly of 
Indian homes where tragedies of hopeless 
incompatibles among married pairs are not 
infrequently witnessed at the present 
moment. The 20th century husband is 
often yoked to the 16th century wife and 
the result is unhappiness for both. The 
old-fashioned girl who is nursed and brought 
up in an antediluvian atmosphere swears 
by untouchability and superstition and a 
host of meaningless ritual. She cannot 
keep pace with the modernist ideologyisf 
her husband who applies only the test of 
reason and common sense to the many 
problems of life. And there comes the 
inevitable clash with its many and deep 
sighs and sorrows. Believe me, this is not 
at all an exaggerated picture. 

But, on the other hand, we are warned 
against a potential danger. It is the 
hyper-educated wife. People who ought 
to know better look askance at a 
university girl. We are told that a girl 
with an academic mind is a misfit at 
home. Sbe develops a stubborn and 
inflexible outlook which is serious 
handicap in the every-day problems of 
the home. For a young man higher 
education has a definite value. It gives 
him balance and poise. It teaches him 
discrimination and develops common sense. 
But send a woman to the university 
and the result is a complete 'ossification 
of the common sense'.. I am using the 
expression which Mr. Gilbert Frankan 
employed in the columns of the 
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Daily Mail recently. Hear the advice of this 
famous novelist; " One of the best wives 

and mothers I know took houours at a 
famous university and still teaches there. 
Nevertheless, if I were lucky enough to 
have a son, and he were one of those 
very rare sons who would take his 
father’s advice about matrimony, I should 
most certainly counsel him against choosing 
a hyper-educated wife.” While this man 
is all for higher education in the case 
of males, he is not prepared to extend 
that liberalising influence to females. 
Probably he thinks that what is sauce 
for the gander is not sauce for the goose. 
I do not agree with this doctrine of 
exclusiveness. It is another instance 
of man-made tyranny against which the 
woman of to-day has raised her banner 
of revolt. University education cannot be 
allowed to remain a forbidden fruit for 
women. I remember following a contro¬ 
versy in the press in which it was asked: 
” Do Quadratic equations make better 
wives ? ” The most fitting answer given 
to it was: “ Do Quadratic equations make 
better husbands ? ” 1 think this is an 
entirely wrong way of looking at female 
education. Some people believe that all 
education imparted to women should tend 
to make them better wives and better 
mothers. And that which does not serve 
this purpose is useless, if not worse. 1 
do not subscribe to this philosophy. The 
object of education and, particularly, higher 
education is to set people thinking 
independently besides filling the mind with 
a mass of learning. The pity is that 
most people encumber their brains with 
a heavy load of useless knowledge which is 
BO much lumber, but do not add one grain 
to their common sense or understanding. 
That is mostly the fault of educators. 
We want teachers of the right type. It 
is wrong to suppose that while university 
education must do good to men, it is 
bound to spoil women. Given the right 
and proper opportunities, women have 
done splendidly well and beaten men on 
their own ground. 

But here is something more serious. It 
is a masculine revolt against modern 
marriage. Says the young man of to-day: 
“The modern girl does not want children. 
She cannot cook; she can't or won’t 


mend her husband’s clothes; she does 
not intend to sit at home. Why should. 
I marry in order to take a girl (and 
always the same girl) to the pictures?” 
Let ns pause and consider. Do modern 
girls hate children ? 1 remember a friend 
telling me; “ The woman of today shrinks 
in horror from the thought of large 
families except for her dogs and the 
ultra modern variety would rather have 
a Baby Austin than a baby.” That is 
nicely put, but is it the whole truth? 
Motherhood is and must continue to be 
the strongest of all feminine emotions. 
Nature has not yet uprooted it from the 
female breast. But the new woman wants 
regulated families. She is opposed to a 
rabbit-like multiplication. Her learning 
and experience have told her that mere 
numbers do not constitute strength and 
it is quality more than quantity which 
matters in life. This is a valuable lesson 
which is unfortunately lost on most 
parents who glory on counting their 
children by dozens and whose only 
contribution to the world is to be judged 
by the number they have added to its popul¬ 
ation of hungry mouths. What the world 
needs, and India particularly, is not more 
children but less. And it is a happy augury 
for the future that the modern woman 
knows her responsibilities in the matter. So 
far she has been a helpless contributor 
to an ever-increasing growth in her 
family with a correspondingly diminishing 
standard of life. If Nature has given 
woman the gift of motherhood, it must 
be wisely employed. This God-given 
capacity should not be squandered in 
producing a chain of babies who are 
merely the symbols of their parents’ 
lustful folly. And then who has to bear 
the full brunt of this game of procreation ? 
Alas, it is the poor woman. Upon her 
has fallen the Biblical curse: " Uni;o the 
woman the Lord God said, I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow and thy conception ; 
in sorrow thou shalt bring forth children.” 
And thus have followed the throes of 
oonoeption, confinement, and delivery. 
Would that man had a trial of it for a 
change, he would surely understand things 
better! I congratulate the modern woman 
on her resolve to have the fewest possible 
children. Why should not man suppress 
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the 'beast io Ihim, or take adequate 
preoautioDB? So this charge against the 
new woman has failed and she is 
honourably acquitted. 

The second complaint against the modern 
girl is that she cannot cook, nor can she 
darn or mend clothes. Why, you are really 
hard on woman if you expect her to do 
all this, or treat it os a measurement of her 
usefulness. Unfortunately, we are led to 
believe so from time immemorial and it is 
difficult to drive out old convictions. A 
young lady, home for the holidays from 
college, was in great glee over her success 
in her recent Exams. “ Papa,” she said, 

” you ought to be very proud of my 

reports and to be more satisfied with my 
high marks in political economy, fine arts, 
music, logic, and languages.” " So I am,” 
replied the parent, “and your general 

success in life seems assured if your 
future husband can show testimonials from 
his school in housekeeping, cooking, 
nursing, mending and the use of the 
sewing machine, I think you may be very 
happy yet.” I should think it is an 

excellent idea. So far man has bad too 
much of the soft jobs, sitting at the 
desk, writing notes or signing cheques 

while the poor woman has slaved for 
him* in the kitchen or the laundry. Why 
not try a change ? Where is the horror 
if men are made to push prams in the 
streets or do the washing or handle a 
needle or try cooking in the kitchen? 
Nevertheless, 1 refute the charge that the 
modern woman would not do any of the 
domestic duties. She would do them much 
better than her ignorant sister of the past, 
when the mood is on. But she would have 
none of those male commandments. She is 
definitely opposed to the dictatorship of 
man in the home. She prefers government 
by consent hut if there is going to be 
any dictatorship, it will be here. And 
what Js this charge about sitting at home? 
The new woman has discarded the parda. 
She has come out of the veil. She will 
certainly not sit at home. No, never. “ I 
have made up my mind,” said the husband, 
” to stay at home.” " No, that cannot be,” 
said the v^ife. 1 have made up my face to 
go out.” < She must go out, with you or 
without you. Is she not entitled to her 
full share of the fresh air and the sunshine 


and the open spaces ? Mast these continue 
to be man’s monopoly? Will you deny 
her even Nature’s plentiful gifts ? And as 
for good company and the club life, the late 
hours and the pictures, are they entirely 
a masculine property ? So far woman has 
been systematically ousted from them under 
a well-planned man-made organisation. 
But things cannot go on like that eternally. 

I am glad the modern woman has put her 
foot down on man’s injustice. She will 
assert herself. She will make her presence 
felt. She will rise to her full stature. 
Dare you stop her ? She will move heaven 
and earth. She will ring the welkin with 
her cries. 

And please don’t find fault with the new 
woman’s make-up. Does she not look 
charming in her modern outfit? Do not 
these powders and cosmetics add to her 
perpetual gra<)e and loveliness. According 
to a genial observer, the modern 
woman has begun her emancipation 
by shaping herself at both extremities— 
cutting her hair and shortening her 
skirt.” Science has put in her bands ‘ 
the most up-to-date methods of conquest 
over Nature. Not for her any ugliness 
of body or form! She can get her face 
lifted, her nose shaped, her hair dyed, her 
eyebrows pencilled, her lips coloured and 
her nails manicured. There is also the 
plastic surgeon at her beck and call. By 
a little operation here and a little grafting 
there, he will transform an ugly witch 
into a bewitching damsel. And why do 
you quarrel with my dear Miss 1941, if 
she carries a looking-glass and powder 
puff in her bag in one hand and a 
parasol in the other ? And supposing 
she likes to flaunt in loose trousers and 
a tight coat which are a part of male 
attire, why do you stare at her in open- 
mouthed wonder ? Rather pat yourself on 
your hack, for, is not imitation the best 
form of flattery? And now I* arrive at 
that final question: Is not the modem 
Eve a thing of beauty and joy for ever ? 
1 think she is. And even if you think 
otherwise, please keep mum. Silence is 
golden. Or speak at your peril and be 
prepared for a hard hammering with 
soft fingers. Meanwhile, I take your 
leave wishing you Good Luck. 



Self-Entertainment: The Lost Art 

THE ACID TEST OF EDUCATION 
By Mr. M. S. SRINIVASA SARMA, M.A. 

{National College, Trichinopoly) 


W HAT a sorry spectacle we have of 
a oity population on a holiday! 
They glibly talk of making themselves 
merry by pleasure-seeking ; but what they 
really do is to bug pleasure, not seek it. 
There is a world of difference between 
seeking our pleasures by our own exertions 
and buying them ready made in the 
market. We buy our pleasures when we 
pay our money to see a skilled perform¬ 
ance, say, a tennis or football match or 
a picture at a cinema or a musical 
concert. We seek them when we learn 
to do something skilfully ourselves. The 
pleasure that a man enjoys through the 
exercise of bis own skill excites our 
admiration, and surely there is no 
pleasure comparable to that. 

Curiously enough the idea that to keep 
busy in some creative and congenial work 
is the first condition of self-respecting life 
has come in precisely with the increase of 
labour-saving devices. In these days of 
labour-saving machinery and greater clamour 
for lesser hours of work, the fine art of 
happy and wise self-entertainment becomes 
imperative. Today when education is 
universal and when leisure has become not 
simply an opportunity but a problem, it is 
of the utmost importance to make a proper 
disposal of this surplns of time in activities 
personally enjoyable on the one hand and 
socially valuable on the other. When 
mechanised industry is destroying the field 
for personal skill at the labour end of 
life, it becomes indispensable to recover 
the lost field at the leisure end of life. 
The greatest social danger confronting us 
today is the growth of a vast multitude 


of people in all classes of society with 
no skill to exercise either for their own 
enjoyment or for other people’s benefit 
but with plenty of leisure at their disposal 
and with plenty of money in their 
pockets for the purchase of ready-made 
pleasures. 

DEFECTIVE TRAINING AT SCHOOL 

This abuse of leisure in adults is a 
result of lack of training in entertaining 
oneself while at school. Not having learnt 
as children to fill their leisure-time with 
living interests and creative and joyous 
hobbies, the low-class workers seek the 
toddy-shops to find recreation from their 
unattractive work, w'hile the more wealthy 
classes resort to gambling-houses, race¬ 
courses, brothels, etc., to fill their spare¬ 
time. This is a great defect in our 
educational system; the school work should 
be so arranged as to fill a child life 
with real living interests, with the love of 
doing things, making things, or of adding to 
his store of knowledge by some use of his 
hands or eyes. 

The individual busy at work is safe both 
in mind and body. But doing something 
under compulsion merely saps vitality. 
Therefore it is that there is greater demand 
today for more leisure so that the workers 
may escape from the ennui of forced and 
monotonous labour. The problem before us 
now is, how are we to keep the uncreative 
routine of our work from the infection 
of boredom ? 

Leisure should not be thought of as if 
it were an unoccupied part of our life. 
Best is only a clmnge of activity, not 
its cessation. But man is truly active 
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only in thdse aotivibies which are done 
freeVut that is, during his leisure-hours. 
Leisure always invites to active effort, not 
passive enjoyment or mere relaxation. He 
must not be a creature of another’s will 
but be his own master; and the effort 
must be spent on something not merely 
productive of good but good in itself. 
It opens to the ordinary man a sphere 
of free activity, free not only in the 
sense that it is fully and indisputably 
voluntary but also in the sense that it 
takes him for the time out of the narrow 
circle of purely personal cares into which 
the pressure of circumstances tends always 
to drive him. 

SKILL AND SELF-CONTROL 

Knowledge is usually taken to be the 
aim of education ; but knowledge is never 
complete until it issues in some kind of 
corresponding skill, in some capacity for 
^ doing excellently what we know accurately. 
Of course, skill is a thing of endless 
variety—skill of the hand, skill of the 
brain, skill of the whole body, skill of 
conscience, skill of the heart. Music, art, 
literature, drama, humour, short story 
and novel-writing—any one of these might 
furnish a field for the exercise of one’s 
skill. Gardening, carpentry, pottery, cutlery, 
cane-work, weaving, tailoring, bee-keeping, 
photography, etc., are skilful forms of 
occupation to 611 the leisure hours. Man 
has need for creative expression—a release 
of bis innate powers to recreate himself, 
to have the sense of well-being, in a 
word, to entertain himself; and the secret 
of self-entertainment is the skilful occupa¬ 
tion of his leisure time. 

The great task of education, therefore, 
is the acquisition of skill; it not only 
oocnpies your spare time and effectively 
drives out the devil whose workshop is 


the idle brain; it is at the same time the 
training ground for the acquisition of self- 
control which is at the root of all virtues. 
Skill and self-control go together; hence 
education can have no higher object than 
that of developing skill, whether it be the 
skill of the body or of the mind. A man who 
has no skill that he can exercise when he 
is free is almost inevitably a man who is 
not a master of himself. 

IMPORTANCE OF HAND-WORK 
There is today a lot of discussion about 
freedom in schools. Children delight in all 
sorts of creative activity; and the scope for 
real freedom is to be found in manual 
labour which is the held for initiative, 
resourcefulness and inventive powers. 
Education, therefore, must be released from 
the imprisonment within books and take 
the form of making things and doing deeds. 
Schools must combine manual training and 
book-learning and make the students do 
things with their hands. Washing clothes, 
cooking food, drawing water from wells, 
growing vegetables, cutting wood and a 
thousand odd jobs for our homes are inter¬ 
esting in themselves ; they not only keep us 
6t and strong, but also develop skills which 
will bo in need almost every day. These 
are bard work, and thus we get the habit 
of taking pains which is the foundation of 
character as well as of success in life. 
Manual work is a method of discipline and 
even of absorption and rapture. Dignity, 
poise, courage and order are the fruits of 
hard work. The only way to escape dis¬ 
content and the sense of utter *failure hi 
life is to forget oneself in some form of 
satisfying manual work. The dignity of 
hand-work and the desire to do something 
useful must, therefore, be developed in the 
young pupils by giving them training in 
clay-modelling, card board work, furniture- 
making, coir-work, toy-making, wood- 
carving, needle-work, embroidery, and other 
kindred arts. 



REFORMING THE CRIMINAL 

By Mr. H. D. SALDANA, m.a. 
iOtmrnnient Inter-ColUge, Jhang) 


O RDINARILY we think of a criminal 
as a person who has committed a 
serions crime or who is accastomed to 
support himself by means of unlawful 
practices. Whichever of the two categories 
the criminal may be placed in, the 
society generally looks upon him as a 
person whose mode of life is, to say the 
least, anti-social and who is potentially, 
though not actually, harmful to the society. 
Society does not feel secure so long as 
the criminal is at large. To ensure its 
safety, the society wants the criminal 
effectively punished, either by means of 
a fine, or imprisonment or both. 

GETTING RID OF THE CRIMINAL 
The question of questions is: Can Society 
^et rid of the criminal ? If so, how ? The 
machinery of law, elaborate and terrible as 
it is, with hanging and incarceration, is 
helpless to eradicate crime. It does not 
prevent, it does not cure. And yet we 
know that prevention is better than cure. 
However, the problem of crime prevention 
is not completely met by hanging or incar¬ 
cerating the criminal in a spirit of revenge. 
What then most we do ? The only prophy¬ 
lactic method lies in reforming the 
criminals. And the reformative method 
most be applied not only within the prison 
walls to those who have sinned against 
society, but also outside the penitentiary to 
the potential criminal. 

BEFOBMATOBIES 

Places where juvenile criminals are 
unmade are the Reformatory Schools and 
Borstal Institutions. The young criminals 
who are ordered to serve their periods of 
sentence in such places are there especially 
looked after. They are taught useful 


trades and receive elementary education 
to be enabled to earn a decent living 
after being released. They go out reformed, 
and if the teaching has been effective, 
there is rarely any lapse. Plastic as the 
mind of the juvenile criminal is, it readily 
affords the educator a chance to mould 
it into a desirable shape. Of course,' the 
educator must know the principles of 
Psychology and apply them to re-educate 
the erring youth. The curriculum of 
studies in a Borstal Institution or a 
Reformatory School aims at two things; 
(l) Making the juvenile criminal sufficiently 
literate; and (2) enabling him to learn a 
trade or craft by following which outside 
the walls of the penitentiary he can earn 
a decent, honest living and become a 
useful, law-abiding citizen. Literacy by 
itself cannot be looked upon as a panacea 
for all social ills. If that were the case, 
there would be no criminals at all among 
the educated societies. But the light of 
knowledge, to which the only approach 
lies through literacy, is bound to lead 
one to distinguish what is good from 
what is evil, and this knowledge will 
more often than not make the possessor 
shrink from criminal acts. Knowledge is 
a power against evil. The practical side 
of the juvenile offender’s reform, consisting 
in bis learning a trade or craft, liberates 
bis potential energies for creative work. 
The human mind is so constituted as to 
feel a sort of pride in even the slightest 
achievement, and the erstwhile convict 
who fell an easy victim to criminal 
propensities, now feels he can, do some¬ 
thing useful. This feeling, thi6 thought 
makes a different person of him. He is 
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DO longer an oatoaste, regarded with fear, 

„ saapioion and loathing by the Society > 
but a nsefol member of it, able to earn 
an honest, independent livelihood and 
contribute hia mite to the aum-total of 
the social good. When a spirit like this 
has been instilled in the mind of the 
young delinquent, it emancipates him from 
the possibility of relapsing into crime. 

THE CRIMINAL’S MIND 
Truly speaking, the working of a 
criminal’s mind is not different from the 
working of the mind of an ordinary member 
of human society. It may be the desire for 
applause, or the will to power, which has 
forced him to adopt crime as a method for 
gaining recognition in society. Some sort 
of an inferiority complex, rooted deep in 
the sub-conscious, has been demanding 
compensation and resulted in the choice and 
commission of crime. As soon as he is 

* convinced that there is a better way of 
winning the respect and applause of those 
who matter, he is sore to follow that way. 
He could not do so previously. This weak¬ 
ness put him inside the walls of a prison. 
But the prison proves to be a delightful 
place where instead of being dogged, abased, 
and starved, that is being made a hardened 
criminal, be receives sympathy, kindness, 
light and learning, all aimed at his 
reformation. 

He grows to be ashamed of himself and 

• grows ont of his criminal tendencies to 
become a useful citizen. If, after his 
releaie from the penitentiary, he is treated 
with contempt, is shunned or avoided, 
all the sublimating endeavours are sure 
to be nullified. The society has no right 
to say: ‘once a oriminal, always a 
criminal.* Let Society give him a chance, 

, and he is sure to justify the sooie)iy*s 
trust. Mr. Henry Ford, perhaps the 


greatest employer of skilled labour in the 
world, was the first man to employ 
those who had undergone a sentence, 
short or long, and has not had a single 
occasion to complain that he ever made 
a mistake in employing a released convict. 
Mr. Ford's example deserves to be 
followed. The Prisoner's Aid Societies 
are doing very commendable work in this 
direction by helping convicts, after their 
release, to find honest employment. 

ORDINARY JAILS 

Even in ordinary jails, where grown¬ 
up convicts are lodged to undergo their 
sentences, efforts have been made to 
introduce adult literacy so as to divert 
the minds of prisoners from criminal 
thinking, and by giving them an elemen¬ 
tary grounding in three B's, to enable 
them to find some slight pleMure and 
diversion in the printed ward. This 
combined with the training or practice 
in various crafts, such as carpet-weaving, 
rope-making, carpentry and paper-making, 
is sure to effect a change in their out¬ 
look on life as they come out of the 
prison walls after undergoing the terms 
of their sentences. 

Good conduct in the jail often earns 
the prisoner a small reduction in the 
length of his stay there. If the period 
of stay were to be reduced in proportion 
to the acquisition of knowledge and 
learning, or the efiicient pursuit of a 
trade or craft—these two being made an 
important part of the good conduct of a 
prisoner—literacy and skill in draft would 
be more speedily and enthusiastically 
acquired. More and more prisoners would 
earn remissions of periods of incarceration 
and thus a proportionate decrease in the 
prison expenditure would result. But this 
should only be a side consideration. The 
main achievement would lie in the 
reformation of the oriminals and a oon* 
sequent decrease in crime. 



THE ETERNAL SPIRAL 

By Miss W. M. MARTIN 


B ooks and artioles on popular scienoe 
describe spiral nebulae" as being 
worlds in the makingMay not these 
be fully developed solar systems like 
our own ? 

We are given to understand that the 
sun's rays pour out into spaoe" in all 
directions, at right angles to the sun’s 
surface. Gan this be possible? The son 
turns on its axis just as the earth is 
said to do; can it then, being a revolv¬ 
ing body, emit anything at right angles 
to its surface ? Is it not more likely 
that the sun pours its tremendous energy 
into spaoe, not perpendicularly from its 
body, but in a spiral, and that the 
spiral nebulae that astronomers see and 
photographs portray for us the manner in 
which a central sun sends out its energy, 
enveloping its entire colony of planets, and 
the power of the sweep of the spiral, 
carries the planets around it in a circle 
(their orbits) ? The stupendous energy 
emanating from the sun would keep the 
planets from getting too near the sun, 
and the whirlpool of the spiral should 
tend to prevent them from leaving their 
orbits, somewhat like the way leaves in 
a small ground whirlwind are carried 
rapidly round and round, only the whirl¬ 
wind is a fitful thing and the energy 
from the sun is powerful and constant. 
This would explain in a more understandable 
way the mystery" of the sun’s 
"gravitational puH” on the planets. 

Scientists say that the sun is dying, or 
growing oold, or that they do not know 
how its beat is maintained; they talk of 
shrinkage and the like, but may it not 
be that, as matter is indestructible, (and 
if, as explained above, the sun’s energy 


sweeps round in a spiral), all the sun's 
"matter” returns to it again, plus other 
meteoric stuff picked up in the " sweep ” ? 
As the equatorial region of the sun is 
known to revolve faster than its north 
and south poles, this matter would most 
probably return to the sun at its poles and 
be again driven out from its zones of 
greatest activity—the equatorial region. 

As all things in the mighty cosmos func¬ 
tion on the same principle more or less, 
each planet, too, must function on the 
same plan. Our earth must give out its 
atmosphere of gases at the equator and 
receive them back, plus the sun’s energy in 
" cold flame" at the poles. It does not 
seem possible that the sun's " direct rays ” 
could burn one, it would appear rather that 
the gases in our atmosphere burn the sun’s 
particles, thereby causing heat, and as 
there are more gases given out at the 
equator than at the poles, the equator 
is therefore hotter. The notion that the 
equator gets the " direct rays ” of the 
sun aud is torrid on that account seems 
pure nonsense, the son is too far to 
operate in that way. 

Then again, on a yet smaller scale, 
there is the proton with its electrons 
sweeping. round it in ceaseless motion. 
Here again is the phenomenon of spiral 
movement and the return of elements to 
their source. 

The writer is but a lay thinker and 
puts forward these theories as offering 
possible explanations of solar and cosmic 
phenomena. These ideas may have been 
discredited long ago, or they may be 
somewhat new, in any case they seem 
plausible and of general interest. 



THE FAITH OF THE ARTIST 

BY Mb. K. OHANDRASEKHARAN, m.a. b.l. 


■"T"HE Kingdom of Art, like the 
I Kingdom of Heaven, is within us. 
That is to say (translating a figure of 
speech into another figure of speech), the 
habitat of art is in a region of our 
nature above the paraphernalia of its 
expression in form. But within that 
region there are levels of ascent or 
descent from the lowest feelings and 
thoughts to the highest inspirations and 
illuminations. According to the height 
from which our inspiration and illumin¬ 
ation fall will be the power and lustre 
of our artistic expression. Conversely, the 
nearer such expression is to the nature 
of its inner source, the more fully will 
it absorb and transmit the special 
qualities that we identify as beauty ; and 
the contemplation of these qualities and 
the ideas associated with them will lead 
us hack to the hill-tops on which they 
take their rise.” Indeed, as we peruse 
this volume,we get the bracing, pure air 
of the hill tops in our ideas of the form 
and spirit of art. 

Dr. Cousins is an important name to 
conjure with in India in connection with 
the -new movement to preserve our 
ancient treasures. Apart from his love of 
arts in general and his own creative 
talents as a poet, bis great experience of 
life is revealed in many a chapter of 
these collected essays on the faith of the 
artist. We have only to take a passage 
here and a passage there to prove 
convincingly bow his mind always lives 
apart from the rest in its artistic refine¬ 
ment. For instance, he says: " Art 

purifies by its search for and exhibition 
of essentials, and essentials are never 
'.impure. Sex, for example, is essential and 
pure. Sexuality in thought and feeling 
is non-essential and impure. Where non- 
essentials are. Art is not." This clears up 
the ground for receiving more such clear 
ideas. He is strong in his advocacy for 
a place to art in our education. He is 
again strong in his opinion that ' art 
Bhonld ooonpy a position of at least 
equal importance with science, because of 
its- service in both the expression and 

• Th* Faith of thb Abtist. By Dr. J, H, Cousins. 
Kalakshetra Publishing House, Adyar. 



control of the most dynamic force in 
human nature, the force of feeling *, 

But to the average reader many of the 
ideas contained in these pages may strike 
to be far above him. But a book on art 
can never be intended for the average 
mind, for art is as much a science as 
any other subject and needs absorbed 
pursuit. The more one is educated to 
appreciate the peculiarities of an art and 
the technique that preserves its individu¬ 
ality, the greater will be his response to 
them even when they are of a different 
origin. For instance. Dr. Cousins tells us 
how the peculiarity of the Indian Art 
appealed to some foreigners while be was 
on a tour in Europe with certain exhibits 
from his own art-collections. The reason, 
according to him, for the great appreciation 
that some of his collections elicited from 
the foreigners is, that “ they gave delight 
to a different audience of art-lovers, not 
because they found in them copies of 
reflections of their own art, but something 
different, something illustrative of the 
law of life, the law of inner unity and 
outer diversity of internationality in spirit 
and nationality in expression ”. There is 
a further interesting episode which he 
narrates to show us how, in 1928, a 
collection of Indian paintings which he 
exhibited at Geneva proved a great 
success to his mission. The President of 
the School of Arts there made three 
discoveries as to why those Indian paint¬ 
ings captured the hearts of all art-lovers. 
They were: “Discovery number one was 
‘ mystery ’ in even the paintings of the 
student-artists; number two, the spirit of 
* consecration ’ in all the paintings; 
number three, behind the paintings ‘a 
great civilisation These three discoveries 
every art-lover would understand to be 
the essential three for a proper and 
fundamental approach to any real appre¬ 
ciation of good art, because, in other 
words, these three are the ' technique ’ 

’ temperament ’, and ' tradition ’ in every art. 

In the chapter on ' Practical Art 
Dr. Oousins touches upon the real issue 
when he says ' inspite of all that has 
been written on art, there is still in the 
general mind a suspioiop that art is an 
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affliction of peculiar people and has no 
substantial value*, Nowhere can this be 
more correct than in India at the present 
day, because there is ‘ the downward poll 
of force generated by groups, who through 
the successful eicercise of appeal to the 
lower nature of humanity, assisted by a 
social organization based on exploitation 
instead of brotherhood, have debased 
the creative power and deflected the 
interest of humanity*. And as a result 
we find a great indifference to correct 
standards in arts and particularly in the 
Indian Arts of painting and sculpture. 

In the closing pages of this book, there 
are three chapters entitled : “ The Nature 
of beauty ”, “ The Expression of beauty ” 
and “The Fulfilment of beauty” which 
really help our understanding of what 
beauty is. Rightly does the author point 
out how and what our reaction should 
be to pictures done in the Indian style. 
He says; “ The expression of beauty in the 
canonical art of India is twofold —first 
the beauty of content, that is, a calling 
up of religious and philosophical associa¬ 
tions that give to the Hindu mind the 
aesthetical experience with which beauty 
is associated; second, the beauty of form, 
which is also a product of association in 
which a modification of the measurements 
and limbs of the human figure has been 
accepted for many centuries. If sculptures 
and paintings fulfil these requirements, 
superficial beauty is not regarded as 
important.'* Many persons, who are 
yet doubting the value of Indian Art 
because they feel the lack of true 
perspective and anatomical symmetry in 
the figures depicted in the paintings and 
sculpture of our country, can find in the 
above quotation the answer to their long 
cherished vague doubts. 

Dr. Cousins has much to say about 
every qpe of our allied arts, like music 
and Bharata Natya. Writing about music, 
we come across an interesting episode 
about an American musician's experience 
when listening to Indian Music. He 
writes ; “ But the American musician who 
got the shook in Tokyo, got an illumi¬ 
nation as to musical time in Madras, 
when Abdul Karim, at a private per¬ 
formance, beat out for him at my request 
the tah of a piece that worried the 


visitor with what he regarded as its lack 
of any ' time * that he could get a hold 
on. The Indian singer counted out a bar 
of fourteen beats in a succession of 
positive and negative pulsations—1 (blank); 

1, 2 (blank); 1, 2, 8 (blank); 1, 2, 8, 4 (blank). 
The American musician declared that he 
had entered a world of rhythm of whose 
existence he had never had the faintest 
notion.” 

This graphically brings out the wonder- 
ful development in Indian tala system, 
and we are only too grateful to 
Dr. Cousins for his genuine perception of 
the beauties of Indian music. Again, 
speaking about the musical instruments, 
there is a significant passage which gives 
us an idea as to the wide and varied 
knowledge of Dr. Cousins about things 
Indian. ‘ In the development of instrumental 
means for the expression of beauty in music, 
India has not been behind other nations, 
and has given the cross-blown flute and 
violin-bow to world music.* About 
Bharata Natya, the classical Indian dance. 
Dr. Cousins gives the correct impression 
when he says: “ Its technique is elaborate 
and exacting, and calls for rigorous 
disciplining of the entire nature of the 
dancer. Its movements are under strict 
' critical control though with a margin 
for individual variation, that is, mere 
movement is subjected to rhythmical 
repetition, and to design in position in 
relation to the earth, From these 
conjoint elements in the dance a rich 
beauty is received.” 

We can go on adding such apt and 
lucid statements from him about art in 
general and Indian Art in particular. 
The vast erudition upon which this 
volume is based is clear from the number,! 
of works mentioned in the bibliography 
to this volume. Dr. Cousins, like many 
others who have begun to entertam grave 
doubts as to the future of art in our 
lives, echoes the true voice of concern 
when be says ‘ life without something of 
enlargement of desire beyond bodily 
satisfactions can only become an articu¬ 
late animalism; and withou,t discipline 
can only relapse into savagery*. Nothing 
can be more true and really touching the 
question whether art is essential tp life.'" 



INDO-CEYLON PROPOSALS 


B oth lo India and Ceylon, the report 
of the Indian and Ceylonese 
delegations to the recent exploratory 
Conference in Colombo has been published 
simultaneously. This is a welcome move, 
for it gives the public an opportunity to 
discuss the provisions and suggest methods 
of making the proposed Agreement more 
agreeable to the parties concerned. For 
it will be remembered that the indecent 
baste with which the Burma Agreement 
was rushed to the final stage made it all 
the more unacceptable to the public, who 
were taken aback by the extraordinary 
nature of its provisions. 

The failure of the Delhi negotiations 
in November last had given us a foretaste 
of the nature of the difficulties ahead 
of the Indian delegation. And the 
inclusion of two non-official public men 
of the standing of Sir Mirza Ismail 
and Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri in the 
delegation gave the Indian public no little 
satisfaction that our cause would be 
represented with earnestness and 
competence. 

But the problem of reconciling diverse 
and often opposing views, however well 
intentioned, is by no means easy. No 
unbending and absolute standard of 
self-righteous advocacy would meet the 
realities of the situation. More than once 
in the course of the Conference, nego¬ 
tiations threatened a break-down. It would 
have been pitiful if the Indian delegation 
had returned empty handed. And the 
Conference set to work in a spirit of 
mutual give-and-take only determined 
to spare no effort to adjust differences 
and come to a settlement, not altogether 
objectionable to cither party. The result 
had necessarily to be a compromise, and 
compromise solutions are seldom satisfactory. 
The Indian delegation is therefore not 
unaware of the defects of the settlement 
which are apparent, but it represents the 
maximum of what could be achieved 
under the very exacting conditions of 
the situation. 

But to ‘appreciate the delegation's diffi¬ 
culties is not to endorse their solution. For 
the Ceylon agreement has all the lineaments 
of the unfortunate Burma transaction. 


Even a casual perusal of the draft 
proposals will show, writes Mr. P. Eodanda 
Rao in the Hitavada, the organ of the 
Servants of India Society, 

that the ladian Delegation have roailed from 
the position taken up by the Qovernmeat of India 
in November 1940, when the negotiations between 
India and Ceylon broke down. In November last 
the Government of India held firmly to the view 
that “full citizenship should be conferred on ail 
Indians who can furnish proof (a) of 6 years* 
residence in Ceylon; and {b) of a permanent 
interest in the Island, both tests to be satisfied 
by some set of easily ascertainable facts’*. They 
insisted that the tests should be “specifically set 
out and not be left to the judgment of individual 
officers, which is the case at present”. They asked 
that “every Indian now in Ceylon must be allowed 
to settle in Ceylon permanently if he so wishes”. 

In the present proposals the Indian 
Delegation have abandoned that position. 
The proposals very closely approximate to 
the proposals of the Ceylon Delegation 
in November 1910, which were not 
acceptable to the Indian Government then. 

The joint report deals with a number 
of important points: immigration, re-entry, 
quotas, franchise and certificates; and the 
cumulative effects of the many restrictive 
provisions will be to send a good part 
of the Indian population out of the 
island and condemn those who remain 
within to an inferior type of citizenship. 
Full citizenship can be claimed only by 
a very few and the procees of discrimin¬ 
ating domiciles of origin from domiciles of 
choice seems by no means easy in the 
maze of regulations and restrictions that 
govern the procedure. The Standing 
Emigration Committee seems to have 
already made its proposals modifying certain 
objectionable features of the Report. 

Inspite of these defects, the Report 
supplies the basis of an Agreement by 
further negotiations. Public opinion has 
already expressed itself unequivocally on 
certain vital provisions of the Report. 
It is to be hoped that the two Govern¬ 
ments will be guided by such opinion 
and make a final effort to arrive at an 
agreement more satisfactory to the parties 
concerned. It will then be a fitting 
footnote to the age-long continuity of the 
cultural and historic relations between 
India and Ceylon. 



By "an INDIAN JOURNALIST 


Dr. Jayakar on Saparate Eieetorataa 

Since the Sapru Conference, the 
Rt. Hon. Dr. JayaW, who has resigned 
from the Privy Council with a view to 

take his full share in public life in India, 
has carried an intensive agitation to 

resolve the present deadlock. He made 
more than one speech in Madras, urging 
the need for a revision of the Congress 
programme of Satyagraba and demanding 
the cessation of the one man role in 
the Provinces. But there is one part of 
his speech which deserves particular 
attention of the authorities in view of 
the ceaseless slogans from high quarters 
that we most all first agree before we 

can expect anything in the way of freedom. 
That agreement is impossible, says 
Dr. Jayakar, so long as Britain holds 
the key. “ Is it sense,” Dr. Jayakar 

asked, " to expect unanimity in a country 
where the seeds of disunion were planted 
deliberately ? ” 

The seed of prolific discord and distrust was 
sown in 1892. Lord Morley, while yielding to 
Lord Minto, it should be remembered, said that 
it was destruction of democracy that it would 
BOW the seed of disunion, that they were sowing 
the Dragon’s teeth and .the harvest would be 
very bitter, and that England would some day 
have to make amends for the misohievous wrong 
by undoing the whole arrangement of religious 
minorities voting separately. Having begun that 
process with all its evil consequences, now they 
said, that India was divided. India was divided 
to-day as an inevitable consequence of the vicious 
system of separate electorates. A European friend 
of his recently said that if Japan should conquer 
England, the Japanese could by the introduction 
of this same vicious principle destroy British 
solidarity in 10 years. The thing started first 
with weightage, then it was increased weightage; 
then they had the Fourteen Points; then came 
the Poona Pact and the Communal Award which 
reduced .the strength of us Hindus in Bengal 
from 80 per cent to 60. Now, the theory was 
trotted out that Muslims were a separate nation 
and that the only condition under which “ the 
two nation^’ could live peacefully was to separate 
them and cut up the country. The rapidity with 
which the whole of this doctrine had come before 
the political public within the last two years was 
surprising. It was only after the Congress Minis¬ 
tries “foolishly gave up the seat of power” that 
this doctrine ,h^ been propagated and ha did 
not know where it would endf. 

That is another weighty reason why, 
in the opinion of Dr. Jayakar, Congress 
shonld go baok to office. 


Travaneoro " an Fata ” 

Travancore was en fete for over a week 
last month in connection with the 
birthday celebrations of H. H. the 
Maharaja. The occasion synchronised with 
the completion of 10 years of His Highness' 
rule—a period marked by substantial and 
all-round progress in the State. The 
decade has witnessed a steady development 
in prosperity and general welfare. At 
the State Banquet in honour of His 
Highness, Lt-Col. Murphy, the Resident, 
referred to some important and far-reach¬ 
ing measures such as the throwing open 
of temples to untouchables, the Travancore 
University, the Pallivasal Electric Scheme 
and the general improvement in roads and 
transport system. These measures have 
set the State on the road to lasting 
prosperity. 

The Birthday Week also witnessed certain 
memorials of permanent interest. Of these 
mention must be made of the new 
Tuberculosis hospital which was opened 
by Seth Arabalal Sarabhai; the Maharani’s 
statue unveiled by His Highness himself 
and the Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer’s 
Shastiabdapurty Memorial Hall, which 
was opened by Sir Mirza Ismail as an 
appropriate memento of the people’s tribute 
to a great Dewau. 

Sir Siktndar'i Volte-Facf 

Mr. Churchill’s recent speech denying 
the applicability of the Atlantic Charter 
to India has had strange repercussions in 
India. Even a thorough-going loyalist like 
Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, Premier of 
the Punjab, was dismayed and disappointed 
by the Churchillian damper. Sir Sikandar 
called on the Premier to make another 
declaration " in simple, unambiguous terms 
and without being hedged in by avoidable 
qualification Mr. Amery replied in the 
same old formula and reaffirmed Churcbiirs 
declaration that India was outside the 
ambit of the Atlantic Charter. Sir 
Sikandar's reaction to this is amazing. 
He says this is " quite satisfackory 

Sir Sikandar must have infinite capacity 
for self-deception to be satisfied with 
Mr. Amery’s latest. 
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A Univariity Labour Corpi 

Travanoore, the youngest of Universities, 
has taken quite a new and forward step 
in forming a University Labour Corps, 
whioh rightly lays emphasis on training 
in useful manual labour and gives mili¬ 
tary training in addition. 

"It has already produced conspicuous 
results in getting rid of the superiority 
complex which is apt to divide the 
educated classes from the masses of India. 
His Highness is the Colonel-in-Chief of 
the Labour Corps and His Highness the 
Elaya Baja the Colonel. Started under 
such auspices and helped by the leader¬ 
ship and the ungrudging services of 
Principals, Professors and Lecturers of 
the various Colleges, a great future can 
be predicted for the Corps which, amongst 
other things, has already had a marked 
influence on the life and outlook of the 
student population." 

The dynamic energy of Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Ayyar is responsible for many 
striking and progressive experiments and 
the formation of the University Labour 
Corps is one of many such. 

Fraidom for India 

Mr. Amery’s complacency in regard to 
India is evidently not shared by the more 
thoughtful section of his own countrymen. 
The voices of Edward Thompson and 
Sorenson have from time to time rung clear 
amidst the dim of diehard outbursts. 
Inhere is growing evidence of support from 
progressive Britishers. In an admirably 
worded letter to the London Times, Sir 
Francis Younghusband pleads for a more 
forward policy in India. " We have 
blundered badly in India," he writes and 
goes on to say ; 

We are a great enougli people to atop higgling over 
thia ihatter and do the big and gracious thing. It 
may 'lose' us India, but we shall have gained our 
own Boul, 

The case for the freedom of India is put 
with convincing trenchancy by Mr. Lionel 
Fieldon, former Controller of Broadcasting 
in India, in the columns of the New States- 
nian and Nation: What in a nutshell is 
the quarrel between Britain and India, he 
asks, and answers: 


Just this—that Indians want freedom just as much 

as we do.That is why we have flung Nehru 

and five thousand more into jail—^not because they 
are enemies or fifth columnists, but siinply because 
they waut India’s freedom to be one of the aims 
of war. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, Professor Haldane, 
Julian Huxley, and a host of others, who 
are not professional politicians, are equally 
disturbed by the trend of events in India. 
At a recent meeting at the Savoy Hotel, 
they urged the application of the Atlantio 
Charter to India, Mr. Wells pleading " that 
the people of India should have the same 
civil liberties as the people of Britain ", 

That the situation is actually deteriorating 
in spite of pompous official denials is borne 
out by Sir George Schuster’s plea for a 
small Committee to '* hammer out " some 
basis of agreement. Otherwise, said Sir 
George, we might be faced with a position 
analogous to that of Ireland, but immensely 
more difficult." 

Bandhiji’s Statement 

The call for mass action will not come 
before the close of the war, says Gandhiji 
in the course of a statement reviewing 
the progress of Satyagraha. 

Mahatmaji replies to various complaints 
reaching him regarding the number and 
enthusiasm of Satyagrahis, the treatment 
meted out to " C" class politicals, the 
policy of non-embarrassment, etc. 

Advising discharged Satyagrahis that 
" there is no shame or harm in unavoidable 
delay" in re-offering Satyagraha, he asks 
all those who cannot go to jail to 
engage themselves in Constructive activity, 
because Constructive programme is an 
integral part of the national movement 
and therefore also of the Civil Disobedience. 

“ I do not share the belief that there 
is no life left in the Congress. Still 
waters run deep. Congressmen are too 
much attached to the Congress to let the 
institution die of inanity. There seems to 
be no life because we have no speotaoular 
show in the shape of Parliamentary 
programme or mass Civil Disobedienoe. 
Things are going according to plan." 
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Thi War in Rusiia 

I N spite of stubborn Russian resistance 
the Germans are reported to have 
penetrated the outer ring of Moscow’s 
defences. The Soviet Government have 
removed to Eujbyshev about 550 miles 
south-east of Moscow on the Volga. 

The new seat of the Russian Govern¬ 
ment—more frequently spelled Kuibishev 
and formerly Samara—is one of the 
principal ports on the Volga and is in 
the new oil bearing district known as a 
second Baku, which was producing six 
thousand tons of oil daily in 1989. 
A pipeline connecting Kajbyshev with the 
Caspian Sea near Emba was planned as 
long ago as 1980. Kuibishev is on the 
railway line from Moscow to Orenburg. 

The most striking news from Russia, 
writes " Annalist ”, is the appointment of 
Marshal Timoshenko to the southern 
sector, while Marshal Voroshilov and 
Marshal Budenny are entrusted with the 
task of organising new armies in the 
rear. 

This is a sign of confidence and not 
despair. It means that Stalin is satisfied 
with his ability to hold the northern 
sector and is able to devote the energies 
of the two of his ablest Generals to the 
preparations for a spring offensive. 

Britain and Rnuia. 

The Lords' debate on the Russian 
situation revealed the gravity of the 
situation in the Moscow front. The 
House unanimously passed a resolution 
expressing admiration for the heroic 
resistance of their Russian ally after 
Lord Beaverbrook had told the Peers 
that Britain and the United States had 
promised M. Stalin that they would im¬ 
mediately restore Russia’s material losses 
from British and American supplies. 

" Russia’s position is grave but in many 
respects it does not differ from that 
which confronted us in 1940,” said 
Lord Beaverbrook, "and for my part I 
believe that the Russians will be able to 
reconstruct their industrial resources just 
as we have achieved that result under 
the Prime Minister's leadership.” 


'Riuterr 

The debate in the House of Commons on 
the control of' Reuters ’ revealed the anxiety 
of the British public to save the great 
institution from falling into the hands of 
the " bold bad barons of Fleet Street.” 
Mr. Clement Davies asked whether 

the proposed sale of one-half of the issued shares in 
‘ Reuter’s ’ Limited by the Press Association Limited to 
the Newspaper Proprietors* Association Limit^, as 
trustee for London Newspapers, has been considered 
in relation to * Reuter’s ’ being the main source of 
supply of overseas news to the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and of home and overseas news to 
Empire and foreign news agencies and newspapers. 

And whether, in view of this and of certain facili¬ 
ties which ‘ Reuter's ’ enjoy, His Majesty’s Government 
have considered making the continuance of supply to 
the British Broadcasting Corporation and those 
facilities being dependant upon the control of 
‘ Reuter’s, ’ being a representative of British interests 
and not merely of the Press. 

Mr. Storey, Chairmau of the ‘Reuters’ put 
it in the course of the debate that 

it is certainly not in national interest that a section 
of the newspaper industry should be in a position to 
exert a dominating influence over a national institu¬ 
tion performing so vital a function as ‘ Reuters ’ and 
enjoying such facilities as ‘ Reuters ’ enjoyed. 

The Minister of Information, Mr. Brendan 
Bracken, was content with the remark that 

His Majesty’s Government are aware of these 
negotiations, but I have no statement to make 
at present. 

The transaction has since been concluded. 
The general objection to the change lies 
in the fact that a few successful commercial 
magnates who have made their fortunes in 
other lines like beer or soap and who do 
not belong to the profession of journalism 
should be able suddenly to dominate a 
world-wide organisation like ' Reuters ’ and 
own it to further their own exploits. "This 
is the cause of the extreme disquiet in 
many quarters over wbat they concern as a 
conspiracy among the Press barons. The 
Indian Press generally and Mr. Arthur 
Moore of the Statesman, President of the 
Eastern and Indian Newspapers’ Association 
have also registered a strong protest against 
the change as the A. P. I. is also affected 
by the transaction. 
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Prasidtnt Raoiavalt'i Dlicloiurai 

In a speech at the Navy Day Banquet 
at Washington, President Roosevelt made 
some startling disclosures of Nazi intrigues. 

Hitler has often protested that his plana for 
conquest do not extend across the Atlantic Ocean. 
His submarines and raiders prove otherwise. So 
does the entire design of his new World Order, 

For example, I have in my possession a secret 
map made in Germany by Hitler’s Government— 
by the planners of the new World Order. It 
is a map of South America and part of Central 
America as Hitler proposes to reorganise it. 

Today in this area there are fourteen separate 
countries. The geonaphical experts in Berlin, 
however,' have ruthlessly obliterated all existing 
boundary lines and have divided South America 
into five vassal states, bringing the whole conti¬ 
nent under their domination. 

And they have also so arranged it that the 
territory of one of these new puppet states 
includes the Republic of Panama and our great 
life line the Panama Canal, 

This map makes it clear that the Nazi design 
is not only against South America but against 
the United States itself. 

Your Government has in its possession another 
document made in Germany by Hitler’s Govern¬ 
ment. It is a detailed plan which, for obvious 
reasons, the Nazis did not wish to publicise just 
yet, but which they are ready to impose on a 
dominated world—if Hitler wins. 

It is a plan to abolish all existing religions— 
Protestant, Catholic, Mahomedan, Hindu, Buddhist, 
Jewish alike. 

The property of all churches will be seized by 
the Reich. The Cross and all other symbols of 
religion are to be forbidden. The clergy are to 
be for ever silenced under penalty of the con¬ 
centration camps, where even now so many 
fearless men are being tortured, because they 
placed God above Hitler. 

In place of the churches of our civilisation, 
there is to be set up an international Nazi 
ohurch—a church which will be served by orators 
sent out by the Nazi Government. 

In place of the Bible Aletn Kampf will be imposed 
and. enforced as the holy writ. And in place of the 
Gross of Christ will be put two symbols—the 
swastika and the naked sword. The god of blood 
and iron will take the place of the God of love 
and mercy. 

The President conolnded with a stern 
warning ; 

Today in the face of the newest and greatest 
challenge,* we Americans have cleared our decks 
and taken up our battle stations. We stand 
ready in the defence of our nation and the faith 
of our fathers to do what God has given ua the 
power to see as our fullest duty. 


Jsp Military Mevamenti 

The change of Government nnder the 
new Prime Minister Gen. Tojo seems to 
mark a definite forward movement in 
Japanese military policy. Apart from the 
trncnlent tone of the Japanese spokesmen 
and the Japanese Press, there is every 
evidence of troop concentrations in 
different sectors. According to a Chinese 
military authority, the Japanese at present 
are maintaining 22 divisions of Manobakuo 
troops in Manchuria, while three or fonr 
more Japanese divisions are on their way 
to Manchuria. There are no important 
Japanese troop movements taking place in 
North China, but the Japanese are 
conscripting thousands of Chinese labourers 
for the building of a highway between 
Ealgaon in Inner Mongolia and Tolun in 
Manchuria, thus connecting Mongolia and 
Manchuria. 

Between 50,000 and 60,000 Japanese 
troops are massed in Southern Indo-Cbina, 
according to the Chinese spokesman and 
not over 100,000 as reported from Saigon. 
He said that 150 Japanese planes are at 
present concentrated at Saigon. 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 


Oofc. 1. Sir Sikandar, Punjab Premier, 
asks for time limit for Dominion Status. 

—Three Power Conference concludes in 
Moscow. 

Oct. 2. Gandhiji’s 73rd Birthday celebra¬ 
tions. 

—King’s assent given to Postponement 
of Elections Act. 

Oct. 8. Hilter, speaking in Berlin, 
justifies war on Russia. 

—The Fadden Government resigns in 
Australia. 

Oct. 4. Indian delegation to International 
Labour Conference is announced. 

—Sir Shafat Ahmad Khan is appointed 
India's High Commissioner in S. Africa. 

Oct. 6. Violent naval battle in South 
Atlantic is reported. 

—Mr. Curtin forms new Labour Cabinet 
in Australia. 

Oct. 6. Viceroy addresses first session of 
National Defence Council. 

—C. R.. Prakasam and Gopal Reddy 
are released. 

Oct. 7. Germans batter their way to 
Smolensk. 

Oct. 8. Mr. Duff Cooper arrives in 
Calcutta. 

Oct. 9. TurkO'German Trade Agreement 
is signed. 

—Mr. Amery reaffirms Mr. Churchill’s 
statement on Atlantic Charter. 

Oct. 10. Lease and Lend principle is 
adopted by Britain to Russia. 

Oct. 11. Battle for Moscow: Germans 
penetrate the rear. 

—General mobilisation in Bulgaria. 

Oct. 12. Report of the Burma Indian 
Penetration Commission is released. 

Oct. 18. Gandhiji justifies Satyagraha. 
—Russians evacuate Mariupoe. 

Oct. 14. Sir Q. S. Bajpai leaves for U.S.A. 

Oct. 15. Sir Francis Yonnghusband 
indicts British policy re. India in 
the Times, 

Oct. 16. Joint report of the Indo>GeyloD 
Talks is released. 


Oct. 17. Sir M. Madhavan Nair is appointed 
Privy Councillor vice the Rt. Hon. 
M. R. Jayakar. 

Oct. 18. General Tojo forms the new 
Ministry in Japan. 

Oct. 19. Dr. Satyapal resigns his seat 
in the Central Legislature. 

Oct. 20. Congress leaders meet at Wardha 
re. political situation. 

Oct. 21. America grants credit to Russia 
for supply of munitions. 

Oct. 22. Hon. U. Saw, Prime Minister 
of Burma, sees Mr. Churchill. 

—The new Japanese Cabinet meet to 
discuss war situation. 

Oct. 23. Burma-Indian Deputation meet 

members of Indian Legislature. 

—Nazi assault on Crimea is reported. 

—U. S. Senate passes Lease and Lend 

Bill, voting being 59 to 18. 

Oct. 24. Nazi reprisals in France is 

reported. 

Oct. 25. R. A. F. raids Rhineland. 

—Germans claim Kharkov. 

Oct. 26. Hitler receives the Italian 

Foreign Minister, Ciano, at his head¬ 
quarters. 

—Soviet troops evacuate Stalino. 

—Communal riots are reported in Dacca 
and Bombay. 

Oct. 27. The Assembly Session begins at 
Delhi. 

—The Muslim League Party in the 
Central Assembly stages a work out. 

Oct. 28. Mr. B. G. Kher is released. 

—Hindusthan League Executive meets at 
New Delhi, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
presiding. 

—President Roosevelt warns Nazis Chat 
America is ready to resist. 

Oct. 29. Mr. M. S. Aney explains India’s 
exclusion from the ” Atlantic Charter ” in 
the Assembly. 

—Sir Earle Page, Australia’s special Repre* 
sentative, arrives in London. 

Oct. 80. Germans claim that they have . 
entered Crimea. 

Oct. 81. Gandhi]i in a statement refuses 
to change Congress programme. 



Who is not a Communist? By M. R. 
Baju. Pablisbed by the Author, Elliot's 
Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

The condiot betweeo the Haves aud the 
Have-nots is an age-old oondict. The 
author starts with the proposition that 
in a sense everyone is a communist, 
that there is birth-communism, death- 
communism and nature-communism. He 
traces the history of socialistic ideas from 
primitive communism, through utopian 
Rocialism to the modern scientific concepts. 
He has a special chapter on the development 
of socialist thought from Marx to Lenin. 
The book contains much useful information. 

.Radha : A Hindu Belle. By Innocent 
Sousa. Published by the New Book 
Company, Eitab Mahal, Bombay. 

This id a novel of modern social life 
in India. The drst three chapters deal 
with the evils of child marriage in this 
country and the promulgation of the 
Sarda Act. In the fourth chapter the 
ineTitahle Hindu priest and match-maker 
comes on the scene and the story of 
Radha, the grown-up daughter of Harish- 
chandra Mahajan, gets moving. Radha is 
nineteen years old and of course there is 
the problem of the dowry. The father 
is a poor clerk. But Rs. 2,000 is found. 
The marriage between Radha and Bajirao 
Patwardhan is duly celebrated. It turns 
out to be unhappy and tragic. Bajirao 
becomes a gambler, spendthrift, drunkard 
and libertine. He ill-treats and deserts 
his wife. Poor Radha, the Hindu Belle, 
is left a widow, poor and penniless, 
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For Necessary Action. Vol. II. Speeches 
and judgments of Sir Douglas Young, 
Chief Justice of Lahore ; edited by Shri 
Ram and V. M. Kulkarni. Published 
by The Indian Cases Ltd., Lahore. 
This is a supplement to Vol. I already 
published, containing selected speeches and 
judgments of Sir Douglas Young. 
The Chief Justice is a great believer in 
the efficacy of disciplined Social Service, 
such as is exemplified in the Boy Scout 
movement. He has set his face against 
' Sifariah ’ in the judicial service and all 
forms of corruption in the Bar or in the 
Bench. The book will be read with 
interest by all desiring to help and 
educate the youth in this country to 
become united and strong, physically and 
mentally. The War Diary by Lady Young, 
notes of an exciting journey by her Lady¬ 
ship from Normandy to Scotland in 
June 1940, considerably enhances the 
documentary interest of the volume. 

Victory. By Rajendra Somnarayan Dalai. 
Published by the author. Jagmohan 
Mansions, New Bhat Wadi, Bombay. 
It is a far cry from the stock exchange 
to the stage. The author, Vice-President 
of the stock exchange in Bombay, has 
found time to produce many books in 
Gujarati. And now comes this 4i'ama of 
Rajput chivalry in English. It is a stirring 
story of the Rajput hero Hamirsinha 
united in wedlock with a widow girl Hansa 
hy deceipt and treachery of her father 
Maldeo, triumphing over all obstacles and 
restoring the House of Chittore to its 
pristine glory after defeating Mohamed 
Tuglakh at the Rattle of Chittore, 
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BbimM) Bhagavadgita, with Sarvabobhadra 
of Bajanaka Eamakantha: edited by 
T. R. Chintamani, M.A.; Pb.D., Senior 
Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of 
Madras. Published by the University of 
Madras, 1941. Rs. 6-4 0. 

The Bhagavadgita shines as a central 
sapphire in the priceless string of Sanskrit 
pbilosophico—literary works of ancient 
India. It embodies the quintessence of 
Hindu philosophic thought and as such 
is one of the three canonical texts of 
Vedanta. Sankara the unflinching monist, 
Ramanuja the Religio-philosopher, and 
Madhva the stark dualist and a host of 
others—all champions of thoughts poles 
asunder—have drawn deeply on the Gita 
and have commented upon it in extenso. 
The Saivite philosophers of secluded 
Kashmir too, such as Anandavardhana, 
Lasakaka and Eamakantha have commented 
upon the Gita from the point of view of 
Pratyabhijna school of Saivism based upon 
the Bheda-abheda-Doctrine. 

Generally the Gita text known to these 
Kashmirian thinkers and writers contains 
745 slokas while that known to non- 
Kashmirian theologians and philosophers 
contains only 700 slokas. And the 
problem of the Kashmirian Recension of 
the Bhagavadgita has been a subject of 
lively discussion among Indologists ever 
since 1930 when Dr. Schrader published 
a paper on it. Many scholars of eminence 
have been at it without any tangible 
result or conclusion, the reason being 
that the difference between the vulgate 
and the Kashmir text is not very material 
on the doctrinal side and that if the 
doctrinal difference is really wished for, 
then it could be done even without the 
additional slokas and alterations, as has 


been the oase with the champions of 
the diametrically opposed schools of 
philosophic thoughts. That is perhaps the 
main reason, or one of the reasons, why 
scholars like Dr. Belvalkar have opined 
that no deflnite oase can be made out 
for a separate Kashmirian Recension 
of the Bhagavadgita. Yet others agree 
only to differ. That the Bhagavadgita of 
445 slokas has been commented upon by 
such writers of integrity as Anandavar- 
dbana clearly makes out a case for the 
Kashmir Recension, the existence or 
otherwise of material doctrinal and textual 
difference notwithstanding. 

Bajanaka Ramakantba’s Sarvabobhadra, 
though not a super commentary, is a 
clear elucidation of all the slokas in the 
Gita, especially the poetic ones, from the 
point of view of Pratyabhijna Saivism of 
Kashmir based on ' Bbeda-abheda ’ and 
‘ jnanakarmasamuccayaThe style of the 
commentary is racy. At times, the. ring 
and mould of Ramakantha’s expression 
remind one of Sankara’s inimitably terse 
and telling expositary brilliance. 

Dr. Chintamani, the editor, has collected 
and co-ordinated the textual differences 
between the vulgate and the Kashmir 
recension of the Gita in his introduction 
and has examined therein the views of 
scholars regarding the problem with his 
own suggestions. The Sanskrit Depart¬ 
ment of the University of Madras 
has done a piece of distinguished 'service 
to the cause of Sanskrit scholarship in 
bringing out a helpful and critical edition 
of the Kashmirian Recension of the 
Bhagavadgita with the learned Sanskrit 
Commentary ‘ Sarvatobhadra * of Bajanaka 
Ramakantha of Kashmir; and it deserves 
the congratulations of scholars, 
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The Holy Prophet, Mohammad, through 
. DIFFERENT LIGHTS. By Ali-Al-Haj Salmin. 
Published by the author, Bombay. 

The learned anthdr of this volume has 
already established his claim to interpret 
the gospel of Islam through his numerous 
works. In this volume he has given us 
a compact and lucid account of the life 
and teachings of the great Prophet from 
diilerent aspects. He has encountered 
and criticised the misrepresentation of the 
doctrines of Islam by European authors. 
The volume under notice is a corrective 
to the Western accounts of Islam. There 
is an interesting historical account 
of Arabia before the advent of the 
Prophet. The volume is a good and 
valuable introduction to the study of 
the life of Muhammad. 

The Gospel of Zoroaster. By Bhai 
Manilal C. Parekh. Published by 
Sri Bhagavat Dharma Mission, Rajkot. 

Mr*. Parekh, who is a religious teacher 
and author of numerous works on religion 
and religious movements, gives in this 
handy volume a popular exposition of 
Zoroastrianism based on the Qathas. 
Zoroaster’s life and his conception of God 

BOOKS R 
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. Repobt on the Mabketino or Ground-nuts in 
India and Burma. Manager of Publications, 
Delhi. 

Tub Dvaita Philosophy and Its Place in the 
Vedanta. By Vidwan H. N. Ragbavendracbar,M,A. 
University of Mysore, Mysore. 

Modern Marathi Short Stories. Edited by B. G. 

Sbinde. Saroj Frabasban Sanstha, Kolhapur. 

Birth or Jesus in the Light or the Quran. 
By Dr. Basharat Ahmed. Darul Kutab Islamia, 
Lahore. 

Islam’s Contribution to the Peace ok the 
, World. By S. A. Haque. Darul Kutab Islamia, 
Lahore. 


and Morality are discussed in a masterly 
manner. There are chapters on the 
influence of Zoroaster on Islam and 
Christianity. Incidentally the author 
describes the contribution of the Parsis 
to the industrial and financial progress of 
India. Students of comparative religion 
will find in this very interesting material. 

Conversation on Yoga. By Swami 

Sivananda. National Literature Company, 

Madras. Re. 1. 

The Swamiji’s book is an excellent 
manual on Yoga addressed to the spiritual 
aspirants. There is a detailed account of 
various stages in the practice of yoga, 
as explained by Bhagavan Patanjali. The 
Yoga system of philosophy has obtained 
wide currency in the West. A number of 
books on yoga have appeared in recent 
years and it indicates the large interest 
the West evinces in the subject. To a 
distracted modern world arming itself, 
ready to wage a brutal war, the 
message of yoga, i.e., peace is very 
necessary. Yoga helps us to reconcile 
the persistent claim of the body as 
well as those oL the mind. The volume 
under review is an invaluable addition to 
the existing literature on practical yoga. 

ECEIVED 


Lotus-Pool. By H. S. Mordia. Foreword by 
Principal P. Boshadri. Mordia Book House, 
Udaipur. 

Villages and Towns as Socul Patterns. By 
B. K. Sarkar. Chuckerverty Chatterjee & Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta. 

SiKANDAR Hay AT AND His GOVERNMENT as reviewed 
by the Punjab Press. Compiled and Edited by 
Ramlal Tara. Punjab Vigilance Society, Lahore. 

Life Negation ; An Indian study of Christ. By 
A. G. Coomarasamy Tampoe. Luzac & Co. 
London. 

Sriman Mahabharatha Thathparya Nirnaya of 
Brimad Ananda Theertha. By B. Gururaja 
Rao, Retd. Bub-Judge. Subbiah & Sons, Bangalore. 
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Hyderabad 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 
A oommuniQue issued recenlly gives an 
outline of the progress made in the 
work of preparing and giving effect to 
the Constitutional Reforms Scheme 
announced in 1989. 

The communique points out that among 
other problems confronting the framers of 
the new Constitution, the structure of the 
constituition proposed for the different 
representative bodies, based as they will 
be on interests, makes it impossible to 
take help from parallel legislation in 
British India, so far as the essential 
features are concerned. 

Further, while the entire legislation 
has to he in the official language of the 
State, its far-reaching and momentous 
character justifies the translation of the 
more important enactments into English 
and the vernaculars, and this work has 
been proceeding side by side. 

HYDERABAD: INDIA IN MINIATURE 
With her usual felicity of expression, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu paid a great compli¬ 
ment to the Hyderabad State: 

“ Hyderabad represented in miniature the 
whole of India and the problems of 
Hyderabad were really the problems of 
India. Hyderabad had always stood for 
all that was harmonised, for all united, 
for all that was unified, and races and 
creeds living together in an atmosphere 
of harmony and fellowship should be 
represented through the medium of fine 
arts society in Hyderabad/' 

Mrs. Naidu also said that Hyderabad 
had always patrons of literature and art, 
the ruler himself being a poet of high order. 


Mysore 

THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

" The inauguration of the new Constitu 
tion has not failed to quicken the tempo 
of reforming zeal on the part of our 
officers, no less than of some of our 
public men interested in nation-building 
activities. They have found a common 
meeting ground in various committees 
and are striving together to find ways 
and means to improve village industries, 
labour conditions and so on. The field 
for such beneficial mutual co-operation is, 
indeed, vast and I have every hope that 
as we go along shall cover an ever 
increasing area. In whatever we do, and 
much of it must be done together, let 
our objects be worth while and our 
methods practical." 

With this appeal, Rajamantrapravina 
N. Madhava Rao, Dewan of Mysore, closed 
his address to the Dasara Session of the 
Representative Assembly. 

NEW TAXES 

The Government of Mysore have passed 
orders directing the levy of an additional 
education cess at 8 pies in the rupee, in 
addition to the present levy of G pies 
in the rupee of items of land revenue 
other than Ryotwari assessment, land 
revenue miscellaneous, Excise and Forest 
revenue on which local cess is levied. 

A cess of 2 annas in the ruppe will 
also to be levied on items of municipal 
revenues noted below; (l) taxes on 
buildings and lands, and (2) profession! tax. 

The Government have resorted to these 
levies, in accordance with the Elementary 
Education Act, 1941, with a view to 
meeting the extra expenditure involved 
in carrying out the four-year programme 
of opening 1,000 elementary schools in 
the States. 
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Baroda 

THE BARODA BUDGET 

Aooordiog to the budget proposals 
presented to the Baroda State Assembly, 
the anticipated receipts during the year 
is fixed at Bs. 255*03 lakhs and the 
expenditure is estimated at Rs. 249*65 
lakhs leaving a revenue surplus of 
Rs. 5*88 lakhs. The anticipated receipts 
are: land revenue Rs. 95,00,000 as fixed 
under the Land Revenue Equalisation 
Scheme; Excise Rs. 26,20,000; Customs 
Rs. 80,00,000 ; Registration Rs. 8,00,000 ; 
Tributes from other States Rs. 6,00,000 
Education Rs. 4,90,000; Forest Rs. 4,00,000; 
Interest on investment and Loans 
Rs. 19,00,000; Railways Rs 21,00,000; 
Electric Undertakings Rs. 8,00,000. 

The estimated expenditure is: Land 
Revenue Rs. 21,55,000; Agriculture 
Rs. 7,50,000; Medical and Public Health 
Rs. 12,18,000; Education Rs. 40,00,000; 
Public Works Rs. 26,01,0000 ; Co-operation 
Rs. 80,000; Palace Rs. 28,00,000; Central 
Administration Rs. 18,62,000; Local Self- 
Government Rs. 6,84,000; Law and Justice 
Rs. 5,42,000; Police 15,3700; Army 
Rs. 22,50,000; Assami Rs. 10,40,000 and 
Pensions Rs. 8,50,000. Compared to the 
revised estimates for the current year 
under receipts and expenditure show 
increases of Rs. 8,42,000 and Rs. 4,12,000 
respectively. 

At the close of the Budget debate in 
the State Assembly, Sir V. T. Erishna- 
machariar, the Dewan, paid a tribute 
to the members for the high level 
of the discussion and for making a 
number, of useful suggestions and assured 
them that these would receive the best 
consideration of the Government and would 
be given effect to as far as practicable. 
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Travancore 

Sib MIBZA ON Sib C. P. 

Opening the Sachivotbama Shastia- 
bdhapurthj Memorial Hall at Tbuokalay 
on 21st Oct., Sir Mirza Hsmail, ex-Dewan 
of Mysore, paid a glowing tribute to 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyskr, the Dewan. 
He said; “ High ability, vast capacities, 
unfla^gging industry, zeal and devotion to 
the State and it Ruler—these are the 
qualities which have marked Sir Ramaswami 
Aiyar’s administration as Dewan of the 
State. I can testify from personal 
knowledge to his keen desire and his 
earnest endeavour to advance the best 
interests of Travancore, to enhance its 
prestige and to promote the happiness 
and prosperity of its people. His efforts in 
all these directions have met with signal 
success, but the full fruit of his labours 
can only be obtained if there is complete 
understanding and co-operation between 
the administration and the people—I mean 
not merely the people as a whole but 
every section of them.” 

UNIVERSITY IDEALS 

“ Our University should not merely be an 
apt vehicle of human culture and the instru¬ 
ment of fruitful research, but it should 
inculcate and practise that simplicity, that 
directness of approach and that freedom 
of speculation which were the special 
characteristics of our way of life," said Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Travancore, addressing 
the third Convocation of the University. 

NARTAKALAYAM FOR TRAVANCORE 

A plea for revival, evolution and culmina¬ 
tion of Indian art and dance and of 
European art and dance in their own ways 
without mixing up the two things was made 
on 4th October by Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar, when be opened, the new and 
spacious premises of the Sri Cbitrodaya 
Nartakaiayam. 
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Cochin 

Mr. DIXON THE NEW DEWAN 

Cochin accorded an enthasiB.stic reception 
to her third civilian Dewan, Mr. A. F. 
W. Dixon, I.C.S., when he arrived at 
Ernakalam on October 9, accompanied by 
Mr. Eomattil Acbuta Menon, Acting 
Dewan of Cochin and Mr. P. Bama 
Menon, Sarvadikariakkar. 

Various beads of departments, the 
Chairman, Ernakulam Municipality and 
prominent non-officials were present to 
receive the Dewan. 

Mr. Dixon took over charge from Mr. 
Achuta Menon after the usual ceremonial 
formalities. These consisted in paying 
respects to the Maharaja at the Tripuni- 
thura Palace and presentation of nazzur, 
after which the Maharaja handed over 
the sanad (thiltooram) of appointment in 
cadjan leaf and sword and gold chain 
respectively being insignia of office and 
authority. The Dewan next paid homage 
to the Heir-apparent and the Senior 
Maharani and presented them nazzur. 
After this, he returned to the Huzur 
Secretariat and the first document to 
which he sot bis seal was the formal 
sanction of some grant or allotment to 
a temple. 

Gwaiior 

GWALIOR REFORMS 

The Maharaja of Gwalior has, on the 
occasion of the last Dasara, again repeated 
the announcement of constitutional reforms 
with some improvements upon the pro¬ 
clamation made in 1989. The objectiona¬ 
ble features of the upper house have 
been removed and both the bouses now 
possess equal powers, with provisions of 
a joint session in the event of any 
difference. 
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Kashmir 

EDUCATION IN KASHMIR 

Educationists of all countries had an 
important part to play in shaping the 
future of the world, said Lt.-General H. H. 
Maharaja Hari Singh of Kashmir, inaugurat¬ 
ing the seventeenth All-India Educational 
Conference in the presence of a large 
number of delegates. 

Referring to the educational programme 
in Kashmir, His Highness said : “ While we 
are trying to improve the efficiency of 
our educational institutions, we are also 
endeavouring to tackle the colossal problem 
of adult education, the solution of which is 
rendered difficult owing to the geographical 
features of the country and the scattered 
nature of the population. I earnestly hope 
and pray that material circumstances may 
combine with the human to enable my 
Government successfully to perform the task 
they have undertaken.” 

THE BUDGET 

Kashmir’s contribution of troops in the 
war is two mountain batteries, and three 
infantry battalions, and all expenses in 
connection with the salaries of these troops 
remain a State liability, said Mr. Brijlal 
Nehru, Accountant-General, in the course 
of his budget speech on October 6. 

After referring to the increase in the 
number of recruits and the rise in the price 
of military stores, Mr. Nehru said that 
these had necessitated a considerable 
increase in the budget, which had been 
sanctioned at Rs. 12,45,000 for six months 
of 1998 (Hindu year) as against Rs. 12,96,000 
for the preceding full year. The total army 
budget for six months stood at Rs. 86,65,000 
against Rs. 62,28,000 sanctioned for the 
full preceding year. The total revenue for 
six months was estimated at Rs. 1,86,90,000 
and the total expenditure at Rs. 1,86,86,000. 
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THE BROOME REPORT 

The report of the Broome lodian 
Penetration Commission, which was released 
on October 12, says that the extent of 
the penetration in the Transvaal since 
1927 was “ not alarming or even 
surprising" and in Natal “the position 
does not appear to be serious", if the 
total number of cases is considered in 
relation to the Indian population. 

“ We have estimated the present Indian 
population in the Transvaal as 28,200, of 
which possibly one-half or less reside on 
proclaimed land. They are a class almost 
entirely dependent on trade for livelihood. 
A trading class cannot subsist by trading 
only with its members. In these circum¬ 
stances the occupation of 246 trading sites 
and 98 residential sites in the predominantly 
European portions of the Transvaal since 
January 1, 1927, does not disclose a 

situation which can by any stretch of 
imagination be described as critical." 

Recalling that the Murray Commission 
found no increase in the years 1932-89 
in the number of Asiatic trading licences 
disproportionate to the total growth of 
popnlation, the report says that if the 
comparison were to be extended to cover 
the years 1927-40, the present Commissioners' 
oonolnsioD on the evidence would be the 
game. 

Referring to the lack of any careful 
objective thought among those who 
complained most loudly about penetration, 
the report says that one witness, a 
member of Parliament, speaking on behalf 
of one of the principal political parties, 
said that the reason for penetration was 
the Government’s failure to enforce past 


and existing statutory restrictions against 
Asiatics. "‘The truth, however, is that 
occupation of trading and residential sites 
on unproclaimed land has taken place 
without any breach of the law and so 
could not have been prevented by the 
enforcement of any statutory restrictions. 
We unhesitatingly reject the view that 
there is among the Transvaal Indians 
any general desire to live among the 
Europeans. Where they have done so 
the inducement has been the existence 
in European areas of either better trading 
opportunities or better living conditions." 

Dealing with Natal, where statutory 
restrictions on acquisition of land by 
Indians exist only in the northern districts, 
the report says: “ If Indian advance into 
European areas before January, 1927, is 
described as a flood, the subsequent 
advance is little more than a trickle— 
twenty-three cases a year or if agricul¬ 
tural land is added, 29. In Durban, the 
sites acquired and occupied totalled 150 
and sites acquired but not occupied 862. 
The number of trading sites occupied by 
the Indians is negligible." Giving reasons 
for Indian penetration in Natal, the 
report says: " The absence of other 

directions for investment has led Indians 
to invest their money in immovable 
property." 

SIR 8HAFAAT AHMAD KHAN 

The Government of India have appointed 
Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, M.A., Litt. D., as 
High Commissioner for India in the Union 
of Sooth Africa. 

He was a membor of the U. P. Simon 
Committee and was a delegate to the three 
Round Table Conferences in London. In 
1985, Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan presided 
over the All-India Modern History Congress 
at Poyn. He officiated for some time as 
member of the Federal Public Service 
Commission. He was knighted in 1985. 
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INDIANS IN NATAL 

The number of Indian births registered 
in Natal during the year was 9,049 which 
is 291 more than last year, while the 
number of deaths reported was 2,600 or 
58 less than the previous year, says the 
Protector of Indian Immigrants, Natal, in 
bis Annual Report for 1940; 

There are approximately 84,000 Indians 
(Men) employed in the province out of a 
total population of 40,161 (Men) Indian 
Immigrants. In addition to these, many 
are farming on their own account and 
carrying on other trades. A number of 
Indians is employed in the boot and shoe 
I industry and as shop assistants, and 
receive wages in accordance with Industrial 
Council agreements. The number of 
Indians employed and residing on the 
cqal mines and allied industries is 1,922. 

The average wages paid to Indian 
labourers on estates was the same as in 
1939 between 468h. to GOsh. per month, 
including food, accommodation, medical 
attention and medicines free of charge. 
The wages paid to Indians employed 
on the mines remain about the 
same l-6d. to 2-d. to 2-6d. per shift. 
They also get food, quarters; medical 
assistance and medicines free of charge. 
A few Indians holding important positions 
received salaries ranging between £8 and 
£25 per month. 

The number of Indian children attending 
Government and Government*aided Indian 
schools for the year under review was 
26,694 as compared to 24,809 in the 
previous year. The schools provided for 
the education of Indian children were 
still far below the number required. 

On Deo. 21, 1940, 2,760 Indians were 
receiving grants of lOsh. per month from 
Belief Funds for the aged and blind. 


America 

INDIA IN AMERICA 

The necessity for the Congress to depute 
its representatives to America in order to 
explain to the American public the correct 
situation in India was stressed by Sriroati 
Ramaladevi, addressing a public meeting at 
Wardha on October 10. 

Emphasising the need for propaganda on 
behalf of the Congress abroad, she said that 
highly placed British statesmen were telling 
the American public that India was enjoying 
Dominion Status like Canada, Australia or 
other Dominions. She did what she could 
to counteract the propaganda but, she said, 
the British propaganda machinery in the 
United States was more powerful. It was, 
therefore, necessary that the Congress 
should do propaganda abroad to acquaint the 
people living in foreign countries with the 
facts about India. 

Malaya 

INDIAN TROOPS FOR MALAYA 

A Singapore communique states that 
further strong Indian reinforcements have 
arrived in Malaya. The communique adds 
that the troops were met on arrival by 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Far East Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham. 

Every unit is fully mechanised with 
vehicles of the latest design and with 
ancillary unite included to deal with 
every possible contingency. The personnel 
is fit and bard and highly trained and 
they include many natural mountaineers 
well versed in jangle warfare. They are 
confident of their ability to deal with 
any enemy likely to be encountered. 
Included in the reinforcements which 
have arrived also are famous units with 
long traditions in many theatres of war 
and armed with the latest weapons which 
have proved their worth in the Middle East, 
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THE I. C. S. CANDIDATES 

The Hindustan Review for September 
has an interesting aooount of how 1. C. S. 
candidates are examined by the Federal 
Public Services Commission. Mr. Sacchi- 
dananda Sinha, the Editor of that journal, 
who was called to be on the viva voce 
Examination Board (last March) recounts 
his experiences. 

The total number of candidates admitted 
to the I. C. S’, was 407. They came from 
all over India—from Kashmir in the 
North to Travancore in the South. 

In dealing with the distribution of 
candidates by the Universities, the writer 
says: 

The Punjab Univoreity produced the largest 
number of candidates, namely, 30; Madras and 
Allahabad being close second and third with 
37 and 35 respectively. These three universities 
are obviously the roost progressive, if sending up 
candidates for the I, C. S. be regarded as a real 
test. The deterioration of the Calcutta University 
with only nine as against 39 of the Punjab, 
37 of Madras, and 36 of Allahabad was clearly 
marked. Patna, a very much younger university, 
with its 7, did not compare unfavourably 
with Calcutta, one of the oldest universities with 
its 9. Among the 15 universities that were 
represented, Patna took the 6tb place, out¬ 
numbered only by the much older universities of 
the Punjab, Madras, Allahabad, Bombay, and 
Calcutta. The Universities of Dacca, Benares, 
Mvsore^ and Hyderabad were not represented at 
ail. To me the omission, in particular, of the 
Mysore University was unaooountable since it is 
a highly efficient institution run on progressive 
lines and has just celebrated its silver jubilee 
having been established in 1916. Lastly, judging 
from the results announced, the Allahabad 
University seems to be the most efficient for as 
many as 6 gut of the 7 successful candidates were 
graduates of .this University. 

The distribation of the oaodidates by 
communities is also interesting; 

88 


Hindus with 124 out of 174 were naturally 
the largest community represented, while Muslims 
with 37, being about 27 per cent, of the total 
number, came second; and the Sikhs with 5 
the third. The rest of the representatives of the 
various other communities were 4 Indian 
Christians, 2 Anglo-Indians, 1 Parsi and 1 
Jain. I would have expected a larger number pf 
these communities except perhaps the Jain; 
since tho Parsis, the Indian Christians, and the 
Anglo-Indians are highly educated communities 
far in advance of Hindus and Muslims, both 
educationally and socially. 

Most of the candidates exhibited some 
knowledge of current events. And the 
steadily growing unity of India was 
clearly reflected not only in things 
external of the candidates as in the 
answers they gave which betrayed their 
mind. 

To put it in a few words, all the candidates, 
except perhaps one, displayed the nationalist 
mind. The intellectual oonoeptions, the ethical 
standard, and the political aspirations of all the 
candidates were practically the same—a united 
and free India, enjoying the greatest political 
liberty and absolute economic freedom and 
occupying the hiKhest position in the scale of 
nations. They ail seemed to be absolutely of 
one mind on these points. 

Particularly interesting were the replies 
of the Muslim candidates on the question 
pot to each of them—the proposed 
scheme of Pakistan. 

Except one candidate from the Punjab, who 
thought that the scheme should be considered 
on the merits—as perchance it might oifer 
a solution of the communal question—all tho 
other Muslim candidates, numbering 36, w'ere 
emphatically of opinion that the suggestion 
of the partition of India should be given very 
short shrift. Pressed bo give reasooji for the& 
opinion, they all declared that the sohems was 
wholly impracticable on financial grounds emd 
also on military oonsiderations, and that far from 
solving the communal problems it would make 
confusion more confounded. To me these emphatic 
declarations of the Muslim candidates—who came 
mostly from the Punjab and tho United 
Provinces—were an agreeable surprise after aU 
that 1 had heard and read in .the newspapers 
of the persistent demand for Pakistan amongst 
educated Muslims in Upper Indift, 
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RESOLVE THE DEAD-LOCK 

The New Statesman and Nation, writing in 
its issne of Angnst last, puts in a power¬ 
ful plea to end the dead-lock in India 
by calling on the Government to seek 
Congress oo-operation immediately. It 
holds that no such “ window dressing ” as 
it calls it, as the expansion of the 
Executive Council or the Advisory Council 
for Defence will meet the realities of 
the situation. For 

it is just display and window-dressing, for it is 
completely irrelevant to the realities of the 
lamentable situation in India and makes no 
contribution to the problem with which, largely 
through our own fault, we are faced there. 

The realities are that the two powerful 
parties, the Congress and the Muslim 
League, will have nothing to do with the 
Government of India or its reforms and 
their support on condition that " we 
prove by acts not words that we are 
fighting for democracy against authori¬ 
tarianism” has been rejected. 

That is the unpleasant reality of the Indian 
situation which makes the gentlemen now appointed 
to the Governor-General’s Council, though they 
are distinguished, worthy and Indian, nevertheless 
irrelevant. It is a reality |whioh should make 
even an imperial angel weep, for it is the one 
large black spot upon our case and our cause 
against the Nazis. If it were not for India, 
th^-quarters of the world would say that the 
British were fighting this time in a just cause 
with clean hearts in so far as imperial hearts 
can be clean; as long as Nehru and the Congress¬ 
men are in gaol, the cause is compromised and 
the cleanliness spotted. 

Britain has centuries of experience in 
dealing with colonies and subject countries. 
All that experience would have gone in 
vain if she doesn’t profit by the lessons 
of history. 

About 170 years ago we already began losing 

colonies for the same reasons and in the same 
way in which Lord Linlithgow and Mr. Amery are 
now losing India. That at intervals throughout the 
170 years we should repeat the folly of George III 
beokuse we have shown ourselves in many ways 
mpable of leuning from that imperial experience. 
Nearly all the soooess of the Empire in the 
nineteenth century and the many things in its 


history of which we may be proud were due 
to the learning of that lesson. And yet periodi¬ 
cally we seem to become historically blind and * 
completely lose our imperial memory. We do in 
Ireland'what we did in America: in Egypt what 
we did in Ireland, and now in India what we 
did in Egypt. And every time the imperial 
angels weep. 

“Tory British imperialist with heroic 
and stubborn stupidity, prepares the way 
for imperial disruption.” He has always 
yielded when too late, when concessions have 
become useless. That is what happened 
iu Ireland and the process took about 
100 years to work itself out. The same 
thing has been happening for about quarter 
of a century in India, but 

since the pace at which the twentieth century 
moves from disaster to disaster is much quicker 
than tlmt at which the nineteenth progressed 
from triumph to triumph, the final catastrophe in 
India may be expected much sooner than it 
came in Ireland. It is as a stage in this process 
of demand and refusal that the extension of the 
Governor-Goneral’s Council must be considered. 
Roughly, the concession is probably about five 
years too late. If it had been made when the 
Congress Party was co-operating in the govern- ' 
raent of the Provinces and there were Congress 
Governments in many of them, it might have 
been the first stage towards a complete and 
satisfactory solution of the Indian problem, for 
representatives of that Party might have agreed 
to enter the Governor-General's Council even 
though it remained constitutionally only advisory. 
To-day, with the Congress Party withdrawn 
from Provincial Government and its leaders in 
gaol, an Indian majority on the Governor-Generara 
Council without Congress representatives is simply 
irrelevant. 

The moral is clear, if Britain is “not 
to move blindly to the final catastrophie ”, 

It must meet the substance of the 
Congress demand at once. 

It could do this by beginning at once the 
process of converting the Govenor-^neral’s Council 
from an advisory to a responsible executive organ 
and by ofiFering seats on the Counoil to the 
Congress Party and Muslim League roughly 
proportionate to their political strength- If we 
are to convince Indians of the sincerity of our 
promise to concede Dominion status, we must 
take an immediate step towards substituting their 
authority for ours in the centre of Indian Govern¬ 
ment. If that is coupled with an amnesty for 
political prisoners, we shall have built a bridge 
for the oo-operabion of Coneress in Central ahd 
Provincial government, and if Congress crosses the 
bridge, Mr. Jinnah will probably have to follow, 
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■ INDIA TO-DAY 

India is developing in the war new 
defensive and economic connections with 
Australasia, Malaya, and South Africa, 
but from Britain less comes to India 
than before and so far India's role in 
the war has generally been treated as one 
of helping Britain, says Mr. Arthur 
Moore in a paper published in the 
Asiatic Review : 

The Frinoee and the Ministers in the Provinces 
where there are autonomous Governments still 
talk of helping Britain. The Congress Press 
discusses the war in terms of giving aid to, or 
withholding it from, Britain. Think then how 
unreal the pronouncements in Parliament upon 
India sound. Indians of all shades feel that 
Britain can to-day do little for them. It is, on 
the contrary, they who are asked to do somethig 
for Britain. And they have an uneasy feeling 
that the war is coming to them, t^t their 
isolation and their danger are rapidly increasing, 
that they are distracted and divided, that nobody 
is determined to close their ranks and, worst of 
all, that they have no one who is determined to 
rally the country and to get out of it every 
ounce of manhood and to organize it for produc¬ 
tion BO that it shall have itself. 

And yet there are proDOuncements 
which assume that Britain is still the 
unassailable shield of India, that a 
Parliament at the other side of the 
world must direct her destiny and decide 
her future. 

If Dominion Status is the recognition of a 
state of things which has already come into 
exisianoo, surely it is time to recognize that 
Parliament's control of India to-day rests on little 
but the fact that Indian parties put forward 
separately and not together the demand that it 
shall cease. If, though disagreeing in all else, 
they were to unite in their demand for freedom 
from control as Greeks, Bulgara, and Serbs 
united agamBt the Turks in 1012, Parliamentary 
control would stand revealed as an illuaioo. If 
we persist in our present refusal to recognize a 
status corresponding to a state of affairs which 
has in fact arrived, we shall end by producing 
effective agreement in demanding that the control 
of the British Parliament shall cease. 

What then are the root facts of 
the Indo-British situation ? First, says 
Mr. Mohre: 

We have for years treated the coming into being 
of an adequately united great Indian nation as 
desirable, possible, and indeed inevitable. Like 
the carrot held in front of the donkey by his 


rider to make him willing to oo-operate, self- 
government has dangled in front of Indians. We 
have given proof of good faith by developing 
self-governing institutions, and finally by inaugu¬ 
rating full provincial self-government and devisuig 
the Constitution for a federal centre. 

But here is the second fact: 

Always we have said—and could give grounds for 
saying-^that the time when self-government at the 
centre could be safely given without disrupting 
India bod not arrived. Always there are people who 
say ''some day this may be possible, but not 
now ”. They subscribe to a future ideal of a 
self-governing India, but they will aways oppose 
each advance in self-government. 

But at a time when England is fighting 
for its life, there can be no question of 
bolding India down. She, too, must poll 
her weight in the great struggle and 
save herself, says the writer. 

If those four hundred millions can find no 
common soul, develop no leadership to stir 
them to resist brutal conquerors who have 
already prostrated Europe and mangled China 
and seek the absolute mastery of the world, then 
clearly they are never likely to be capable of 
nationhood. In that case all that we have said 
and done politically in relation to India would 
be just nonsense. We should have been working 
for a future which could never come to pass. 
In short, unless we can realize the dream now 
it must fade for ever. And since few things are 
less likely than that after this war. Great Britain 
will continue to be able to go ou being rraponsible 
for the government and defence of a country of 
four hundred millions in the middle of Asia, 
there would be nothing before us and Indians 
but the inevitable disruption of India. Now, 
therefore, is the appointed time, now is the day 
of salvation. The war is for India and Britain 
the golden opportunity of welding India into a 
nation, and since all nations are learning that 
they cannot stand alone, out of the war must 
come a federation of nations. 
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What Mbohanibation Means to India. By G. 

Delap Stevenson. [The Asiatic Review, July 1041.] 
Thk Wab and Indian Economy. BV V. G. Rama- 
KBisHNAN. The New Review, October 1041.] 
Social and Poutioal Idkas or Rabindranath 
Taoobjs. By Nrimal Chandra Bhattaoharya. 
[Current Thought, Ootober-December 1941.] 
Educational Planning in Indu, By Prof. P. S. 

Naidu. [The Hindustan Review, September 1941.] 
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INDIA IN THE P08T-WAB WORLD 

What will be the positioD of India in 
the Post-war world ? This question is 
discussed at length in the current number 
of the Bound Table. The conclusion 
arrived at is that there is no hope of 
security for this country, except within 
the ambit of the British Commonwealth. 
The writer contends that neither the 
Japanese New Order nor the Russian 
Soviet system can give India that protec¬ 
tion from external aggression and internal 
dissensions which only British help can 
guarantee. Incidentally it throws light 
on India's present helplessness, militarily 
and economically, after a century and a 
half of British control. f 

The vast majority pf India’s millions live 
terribly near the margin of subsistence. She has 
infinitely less surplus available for defence in 
peace or in the strain of war than Britain with 
only a tenth of her population. Her effort in 
the present war, splendid as it is, is much more 
on the scale of Canada and Australia than on 
that of this country. That is not the result 
of British Government in India or of insufficient 
Indian response to the call of the common cause, 
but of fundamental economic conditions. Only a 
bog process of industrial development accom¬ 
panied by a very substantial rise of the standard 
of living of the agricultural population—a process 
requiring generations to complete—can create a 
surplus sufficient to provide a navy, an air force 
and a mechanised army on a scale at all 
comparable with India’s needs. 

So the prooesB of making India self- 
sufficient will require generations to com¬ 
plete I We are told that " India for the 
first time attained political unity under 
the British Grown, and that her insular 
security is ^ue in no small measure to the 
protection afforded by the British Navy 
with “no appreciable extra cost or effort 
to us". Gan India, unaided by Britain, 
face the prospect of an invasion by 
Russia or Japan, asks this thriller. 

On the purely economic plane, her 

prospect is no better. Only in the 


framework of the British ‘ economic 
system is there any scope, says the writer. 

The growth must be far greater if she is to 
provide a livelihood for a population which has 
increased by 60 millions in the last decade. For 
that she will need, on the ona hand, to import 
raw materials, machinery and many other manu¬ 
factured goods and, on the other hand, to export 
the surplus of her own primary and secondary 
production. She will need markets in a world 
governed by the competition of the eeoaomioally 
powerful. Here is a second problem not easy for 
her to solve unless she can be assured of regular 
co-operation. Like all or almost all other 
countries, she will only be able to assure her 
economic safety and welfare in the framework of 
some permanent group association. 

E^ideutly, India’s present position is 
unenviable. But why should it be so after 
a century and a half of " enlightened ” 
British rule ? 

HINDU WIDOWS 

Two articles on “ Hindu Widows” appear 
in the September number of the Aryan 
Path—one by Mr. Vilem Haas and the 
other by Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee. The 
latter presents from the Hindu point of 
view the social and ethical ideals that 
lie behind the practices enjoined upon the 
Hindu widow. Dr. Mukerjee says that the 
problem is a very serious one at present, 
as the chief cause of the decline of the 
upper Hindu classes is a low sex ratio 
due to the prohibition of widow remarriage. 

The deficiency of females is increasing from 
decade to decade among the upper castes iu 
Northern India. At the same time, the larger 
proportion of widows among the upper castes, the 
disparity in age of the married couple, due to the 
increase of the bride price among many castes, 
high and low, on account of the economic stress 
coupled with marriage at a young age, which means 
more widows—all these factors are responsible for 
the differential fertility now working against the 
culturally advanced sections of the Hindu 
community. 

Without the abolition of the time-honoured 
practice of prohibition of widow-remarriage, the upper 
castes will continue to show a demological decline 
while gradually the intermediate and backward 
Hindu castes as well as the Muslims will swamp 
them. The practice of widowhood, though represent¬ 
ing conformity to the ancient Indo-Aryan religious 
ideal, has now become dysgenetic. This'is, indeed, 
a glaring instance of an anomaly between biological' 
and cultural evaluation in Hindu society. Hindu 
society must solve it soon in order to live. 
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tHB WORLD OP TOMORROW 

• Perhaps never before in the history of 
man has there been so mach speculation 
about the future, the shape and scheme of 
the world lying beyond the horizon of to¬ 
morrow’s dawn, as there is to-day. We 
cannot wonder at this, says Mahatma 
Gandhi in the well-known British Weekly, 
Tit-bita. 

In the midst of battle there is a compulsion to try 
to peer into the future with hope or with fear—hope 
lor a new, cleaner, better world in which this grim 
present will be remembered only as a nightmare 
sickness; fear that this present^will never change ; 
that the future will be written in the terms of the 
past ; that there is in the nature of man a mortal 
compulsion to take up arms against his fellows ; that 
there will always be conquerors or would-be 
conquerors, who must inevitably unleash newer, 
greater, more savage oonfliota in their drive for 
power. 

Will our world always be one of violence ? 
Will there always be poverty and starvation 
and stark misery ? Are these ineradicable ? 
Or will that world of to-morrow, after the 
last trumpet has been blown and the sword 
put down, be one without violence in 
whioli there will be work for all and 
justice for all ? 

Answering these and similar questions, 
the Mahatma observes: 

Different men give different answers; each draws 
the plan of to-morrow’s world as he saos it, or rather 
as he wishes it to be. So must I answer. Yet I 
answer not only out of my belief, but out of an 
assurance, a conviction that the world of to-morrow 
will compare to our world of today as white compares 
to black. 

The world of to-morrow as I see it will bo, must 
be, a society baaed on non-violence. That is the 
' first law; for it is out of that law that all other 
' blessings will flow. 

It may seem a distant goal, indeed an unattainable 
Utopia ^ it is often criticised as such. But I do not 
think it in the least unobtainable, since it can be 
worked for here and now. 

I believe it to bo perfectly possible for an individual 
to adopt the way of life of the future—the non¬ 
violent way—without having to wait, for others to 
do so. And if an individual can observe a certain 
rule of conduct, cannot a group of individxiais do the 
same'/ Cannot whole groups of people—whole 
nations ? 

Equal distribution—the second great law of the 
World of to-morrow as I believe it will bo—grows out 
of noa-violenoe. 
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The real implication of equal distribation is not an 
arbitrary dividing up of the goods of the world. It 
is that each man shall have the wherewithal to 
supply his natural needs and no more. 

To give a crude example. If one man has a weak 
digestion and requires only a quarter of a pound of 
flour for his bread, and another needs five pounds, 
both should be in a position to satisfy their wants. 
They should not each arbitrarily be given a quarter 
of a pound or flve pounds. 

At the very root of this doctrine of egaal 
distribation must lie the concept of the 
trusteeship of the wealthy for the saper- 
fiuoas wealth possessed by them. It is 
here, perhaps, says the Mahatma, that we 
come to the core of the greatest question, 
How is this equal distribution to be brought 
about? Through revolution, riot, blood¬ 
shed ? Must the wealthy be dispossessed 
of all their holdings ? 

Non-violence answers, no. Forcible dispossession 
would leave society the poorer; it would lose all 
the great gifts of the wealthy man, for he knows 
how to create and build. His abilities must not 
be lost. 

Instead, he must be left in possession of his 
wealth, of which he will use what he reasonably 
requires for his personal needs and will act os a 
trustee fur the remainder, to be used for the benefit 
of society. 

There have been and there are such men. To my 
mind, as soon as a man looks upon himself as a 
servant of society, and earns and s^nds for its sake, 
his earnings are good and his business ventures 
constructive. 

But does not this—indeed does not the 
whole idea of uon-vioieuce—imply a change 
in human nature ? And does history at any 
time record such a chaoge ? 

I answer emphatically that there have been such 
changes in single men from the mean, personal, 
acquisitive point of view to one that sees society os 
a whole and works for its benefit. If there has been 
such a change in one man, then there can be the 
same change in many. 

I see no poverty in the world of to-morrow, and 
no wars, no revolutions, no bloodshed. , 

And I believe that in that world there will be a 
faith in God greater and deeper than there has 
ever been. 

The very existence of the world, in a broad sense 
depends on religion, and thus it oan never be rooted 
out from society. 

All attempts to do that will fail and in 
the end men will turn as one humbly to God 
and His eternal and living Law. 
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THE INDIAN STATES 

Every now and then the qaestion arises 
as to what shall be the position of the 
Indian States when the rest of India 
enters upon her swaraJ. Fundamentally 
the question must be answered by the 
States themselves and their people. But 
for my own part, says Dr. G. S. Arundale 
in Conscience, 

1 regard most Indian States as Indian oases 
in tile midst of a British Indian desert. I am 
well aware that there is much misrule in some 
States and gross indifferenoe on the part of their 
Rulers both to the well-being of their subjects 
and to the greatness of India, so that their 
subjects are often disgracefully at the mercy of 
the injostioe and tyranny of those set in authority 
over them, and they have no access to those 
essentially Indian refinements which alone can 
make the life of an Indian truly worth living. 
On the other hand, there are many States where 
the happiness of the people is the steadfast 
purpose of their Indian Sovereigns, and where 
there is an India far, far more Indian than that 
of British India. 

It is tragically unfortunate for practically every 
Indian State that from an early age the young 
Prince who is in due course to ascend the throne 
is immersed, let me say stifled, in a foreign 
system of education, is sent to a foreign Chief’s 
College, and is finally sent abroad at the very 
time when he is most susceptible to influence 
and when he ought to begin to be at work 
studying the conditions of his State and the 
needs of his people. 

And then there is throughout his 
Sovereignty the Agent to the Crown 
Representative to keep an eye on what 
is going on and to see that the interests 
and prestige of the Paramount Power 
are never in jeopardy. 

Dr. Arundale strongly deprecates the 
foreignization of Indian princes which is 
taking place all the time. He was able 
to see it at work in the State of Indore, 
where the then heir to the throne became 
more and more ai a foreigner as the 
years passed. 

I wonder if he is still a foreigner to all intents 
and purposes now that he has ascended the Oadi 
of one of the greatest of Indian States. 

I am sure this foreignization must be the case 
With the young scions of almost every Princely 
House. 1 am sure, too, that much of the 
misrule that may ekist is due to the misguidance 


of the Government of India as it denationalizes 
Prince after Prince by infecting him with all 
that is foreign even down to the very details of. 
daily life. 

Dr. Arundale is no less sore that much 
of the unhappiness of the people in some 
States is due to the fact that the 
Rulers do not know their peoples, have 
their interests centred in matters which 
are of no concern to their subjects, prefer 
to be absentee Sovereigns in foreign 
lands, knowing nothing whatever of Indian 
culture or of the beauties of the simple 
Indian life. 

They are never brought Into contact with 
India as India really if. They are never inspired 
to glory in their age-old Motherland, nor in 
the great traditions of their own States. They 
are never urged to remember that to be Indian 
should be their supreme joy, nor to foster every¬ 
thing Indian to ihe exclusion of most that is 
foreign. Of course not. Their mentors are 
foreigners, and care little, if anything, for India 
and her unique splendour. They are occupied 
with the enhancement of British prestige, with 
such smooth government as is incidental to 
British prestige, and with nothing more. This is 
self-evident from what we see in the vast majority 
of Indian States. 
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ANdLO-AMERICAN UNION 
> Many people in Britain are thinking 
today of an “all-in'* union of Britain 
and the U. S. A. as a kind of preface to 
a federation of the white races. The 
following is an American view of such a 
union. It was part of an article which 
appeared in the Readers' Digest recently; 

All through the Union Now scheme queer loose 
ends show its inability to be realistic. For 
instance, the contention that the mere announce¬ 
ment of formal union between Britain and the 
United States would scare Hitler. Hitler doesn’t 
scare so easily. What difference does it make to 
him whether he faces a federal union or an 
anti-Hitler front ? Resources and manpower are 
precisely the same in either case. 

Union Now promises that each member nation 
shall retain its internal freedom. But our own, 
the Australian and the Canadian federal unions 
prove that in the long run the federal government 
squeezes the justice out of States’ rights. 

“ Wbat kind of thinking lies behind 
Union Now’s insistence on including 
Ireland? Ireland which, in imminent 
danger of extinction, cannot bring herself 
to one ounce of defensive co-operation 
with the bated English, let alone a 
merging of citizenships. 

For legalistic absurdity, consider the member¬ 
ship invitation to any nation that installs civil 
liberties. Civil liberties cannot be] installed, they 
must grow like trees. If irreproachable civil 
liberties are a condition of membership, then 
lynchiogs in the U. S. and treatment of the 
blacks in Southern Africa would blackball both 
of us. But if lip service is enough, what to do 
about the Soviet Union which has a constitution 
proclaiming human rights, yet suppresses them. 

All this shows fuzzy, prettifying and over¬ 
simplifying habits of mmd. But subtle schemers 
may back Union Now for less innocent reasons. 
To some it may look bandy for getting the 
United States formally into war by the bacdc 
door. Others may see in it a governmental 
entity which, by electing the Dutch and French 
Govemment-in-exile as members could take over 
their mammoth colonial empires without leaving 
too bhd a smell in the world’s nostrils. 

It could be, also, an unostentatious way to 
make the United States pay for the war and 
for post-war reconstruction at the hidden expense 
of our own standard of living. Our financing of 
the war, if done, should be done deliberately by 
a people aware of what they are doing—not as 
corollary to a scheme that sounds like something 
altogether different. 

It takes hardw, clearer thinking than the 
Union Now proposal to steer a course in this 
tough world—thbking based on facts, not droams. 


INDIAN SOLDIERS IN AFRICA 

News Review, London, paying a tribate 
to the bravery of the Indian soldiers who 
took Nibeiwa in 90 minutes, writes: 

Across the Mediterranean in the Western Desert, 
General Wavell smashed in some double punches 
at German General Erich Rommel's Afrik Korp«. 
Ignoring ravaging heat, Imperial troops attacked 
by moonlight across the hummock sand. ' Well 
to the fore wore His Majesty’s Indian troops: 
Rajputana Rifles, Mahratta Intantiy, and Punjab 
and Sikh armoured units. 

From Delhi to London these tnrbaned 
warriors bad received praise for their 
brilliant fighting thronghout the African 
continent. 

Reared in a country with frontiers as far apart 
as Moscow is frem Londonderry, the Indian Army 
knows all about fighting among chilly mountain- 
tops and in scorching plains. 

Months before Wavell began No. 1. offensive 
against Gyrenaica at the end of 1940, Indians 
were well established in the Western Desert. Day 
after day, without let-up, they trained, strengthened 
defences, and turned the desert into a camouflaged 
battle stage. 

From H. Q. came ao appreciative memo: 

Indian regiments on the desert are the best dug- 
in, the best concealed. Even at a distance of a 
few hundred yards, their hiding places can scarcely 
bo seen. 

General Wavell entrusted them with 
the most vital move in the whole offen¬ 
sive, the initial attack against Nibeiwa, 
Tummar and Sidi Barrani. In 90 minutes 
they took Nibeiwa. By the same evening 
Tummar was in their bands. 

Nimble, catlike and silent Indian sappers 
slipped uncannily along mined roads to make 
them safe for transport. The Indian Signal Corps 
had telephones working smoothly aUn^t hMore 
territory was captured. 

From all over India oome these troops. Madras 
province specialises in miners, engineers and 
sappers. Bearded, turbaned, high-caste Pathans 
from the North-West Frontier are used to 
mountainous country, conceal themselves with 
ingenuity in cracks and crevices. 

Result of Wavell’a Libyan attack was 
termed “ reasonably satisfactory 

In the battle of the triangle, between Solium, 
Halfaya Pass and Capuzzo, British Forces equalled 
German and Italian defence troops sheltering 
behind General Rommel's new oonorete pill-boxes. 

After a nine-hour bombardment the fortifications 
crumbled. The Imperial Army, led by tank 
columns, moved forward. Fierce fighting gave 
Britain Halfaya Pam and Fort Oapuzso. 
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POLITICS AND AGE 


BLANKETS FOR SOLDIERS 


" Looking round the House of Comtnons, 
one feels that more young men ought 
to be there,” says the Twentieth Century. 
This impressioo is strengthened by a 
perusal of a tabulated statement which 
shows the ages of nearly all the 
members. The Return includes 542 of the 
615 members. Here to begin with, is an 
analysis of the Return showing the 
number of members at different ages with 
approximate percentages; 


80 years and over .. 

2 

10% 

70 to 80 

61 

10% 

60 to 70 

140 

28% 

60 to 60 

163 

28% 

40 to 60 

132 

24% 

30 to 40 

61 

12% 

20 to 30 

3 

12% 


It wilt be aeeD that 64 per cent, of the membera 
are over 60 and 88 per cent, over 40. Those 
•below 40 are thus only 12 per cent. And, worst 
of all, there are only 3 members between 21 
and 30. 


Here is a list of the Prime Ministers 
of the past 100 years and the age at 
which they entered Parliament: 


Sir Robert Peel 

21 

Lord John Russel .. 

21 

Lord Derby 

21 

Lord Aberdeen 

21 

Lord Palmerston .. 

23 

Mr. Disraeli 

33 

Mr. Gladstone 

26 

Lord Salisbury 

23 

Lord Rosebery 

21 


Mr. Balfour .. 26 
Sir H. Campbell- 

Bannerman .. 32 
Mr. Asquith .. 34 
Mr. Lloyd George .. 27 
Mr. Bonar Law .. 42 
Mr. Baldwin .. 41 
Mr. MacDonald .. 40 
Mr. Chamberlain .. 49 
Mr. ChurchiU ,. 26 


The contrast between those two columns 
is very striking, comments the writer : 

Daring thie 64 years from Peel to Balfour, 
only 1 of 10 Prime Ministers entered Parlia¬ 
ment later than the twenties, and it was misfortune 
raifaar than fault that made Disraeli an exception. 
After Balfour there was a suooession of business* 
mao end lawyers essentially middle>claas. Except 
Mr. lAoyd George, who broke all the rules, they 
Game to Westminiter later in life than their 
predeoeison. 


Writing under the caption " Blankets 
for Soldiers” in the Khadi Jagat, Mr. Gandhi 
answers the question whether the selling 
of blankets to soldiers will not amount to 
helping the war ; 

I have no right to inquire about the caste 
of my customer, while selling my wares to him 
and, therefore, I must sell my wares to al 
including soldiers. 

Theoretically speaking this amounts to helping 
the war; but we cannot live in India, or, for 
that matter, in any part of the world without 
rendering such theoretical help to the war because 
eyerytbing we do or say helps the war. Travel¬ 
ling in a train or posting letters or even eating 
one’s own food is all some kind of helping the 
war, for everything that the individual does in one 
way or other helps the war. 

The fact is that no one can faithfully follow 
the noble principle of non-violence to its logical 
oonolusions, 

Mr. Gandhi further illustrates this point 
by referring to Euclid’s definition of a 
line which has no dimensions, but, in 
practice, even when a fine line is drawn, 
it assumes some thickness. The principle 
of non-violence, he maintains, is also 
subject to snob limitations and conditions. 
People can follow it only as far as 
practicable. 

Mr. Gandhi adds that be could easily 
have forbidden the sale of blankets to 
soldiers, but this would have meant a 
matter of shame to him in as mnch as he 
would be concealing thereby his honest 
view. He asks: 

Where can 1 fix the limits? Should 1 not 
sell rice and pulses as a dealer to soldiers 7 As 
a chemist, am I not to sell quinine and other 
drugs to soldiers ? Does my non-violeuce permit 
such a trade? Should 1 restrict my trade by 
inquiring about the caste of my customers. 

The answer is if my trade helps society and 
does not help in destroying society, 1* should not 
worry about the oaste of my customer and It 
becomes my duty to sell my merchandise even to 
a soldier. 
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Questions of Importance 


CONCILIATING INDIA 
Mr. Lionel Pieldon, former Controller 
of Broadnaetinfi in India, writing in 
the New Statesman and Nation, ie very 
vehement in condemning the policy of 
Mr. Amery in regard to India. 

It ia oxtroraely difficult to be diapaaaionate, 
extremely difficult to be simple, about India. 
What is, in a nutahell, the quarrel between 
Britain and India? Just this—that Indiana want 
freedom just as much as we do. The same free¬ 
dom, not too rigidly defined, that Churchill 
wants: freedom to govern themselves, to live 
their lives in their own way, which is diametri¬ 
cally opposed to the British way, to choose their 
own friends, allies or enemies. That is why we 
have filing Nehru and five thousand more into 
jail—not because they are enemies or Fifth 
Columnists, but simply because they want India's 
freedom to be one of the aims of war. The plea 
of the Congress Working Committee in Septeml^er, 
]fi3& -almost completely withhold from the British 
public—will surely pass into history as one of 
the most eloquent, just, and moving passages in 
t he Finglish language; had we answered it in the 
generous tones of that liberty and self-determina¬ 
tion * which we profess to admire, Nehru to-day 
would be, not in jail, but leading with his 

tremendous fire an India united in our cause. 
Instead, we are employing a fractional number of 
India’s population as magnificent mercenaries— 
ready to fight anybody without knowing why. 

This isn't an altogether satisfactory position, 
particularly when you need, not only an army but 
also and perhaps even more, money and Indus¬ 
trial output which also entail goodwill. 

Mr. Amery, when he became Secretary of State, 
had possibly unexampled opportunities of setting 
the whole disorder right. 

Mr. Fieldon criticises strongly the new 
Expanded Conncil. 

So long as Nehru, the friend of England and the 
true leader of young India, site in a damp jail 
(the roof of which has lately fallen in) and is 
allowed to receive one letter a fortnight, I cannot 
help feeling that Indians ought not to accept 
responsible posts under the British Raj. 

What are the functions which the enlarged 
Executive Council and the new Defence Council 
will exercise? The White Paper and Mr. Amery's 
statement were very, very coy about this. It 
would not seem that the Defence Council'of 22 
(representatives of the States have yet to be 
added) is to have a Chairman; but the question 
of a Chairman is a ticklish one, From Mr. Amery's 
replies to questions in the House we learn tb%t* 


(a) the Viceroy's power of veto remains unchanged; 
and (b) the National Defence Council will be an 
“advisory body”, lleigh-ho! I, as Controller of 
Broadcasting, had many “ advisory bodies ” in 
India; they never stopped roe from doing 
anything I wanted and, I fear I must confess, 
I generally ignored their advice. And if the 
Viceroy's power of veto remains, the Executive 
Council is not a Cabinet, but a ooUeotion of 
tame “advisers” to an autocrat. 

I have written critically, because I feel critical 
of a measure about which, strange to say, I find 
it difficult sincerely to believe that, while 
Mr. Gandhi stands apart, and Nehru, with other 
distinguished men and women, stays in jail, this 
collection of advisers can “represent” Indie in 
any legitimate sense. But there is, of course, 
another side to the shield. Linlithgow and Amery 
have conceived something which, if no more than 
the breaking of a deadlock, may contain the 
seeds of fre^om; the question perhaps is, can it 
blossom in time ? I doubt it, because I doubt 
whether the real India will accept these men. 

OUR BLUNDER IN INDIA 
The Times, London, has published 
the following letter from Sir Francis 
Yoiinghnsband : 

We have blundered badly in India. While we 
have expressed our intention to free every other 
country. w6 have made special resen’ations about 
liberating India. And this has caused deepest 
resentment among Moslems and Hindus alike. 

Why do we hesitate? Because we fear that if 
we relax our hold, India will fall to pieces. But 
why have such fear? Indians are no fools. They 
have as much political and military sense as thie 
Chinese, the ’Japanese and the Rnssians. And 
they are an exceedingly proud and sensitive 
people to whom it is galling beyond measore to 
be treated less liberally than we treat the 
Egyptians, the Syrians, the Arabs, and the 
Abysainians. 

Trust an Indian and he will stick to you until 
death. Offend an Indian and he will raise hell. 

Surely, we are great enough people to stop 
higgling over this matter and do the big and 
gracious thing—give them a definite promise that 
the very year fffter Arroistioe we will leave it to 
them to decide whether or not they wish to 
remain within the Empire. A hundrM reasons 
may be given against this. But if there were 
a thousand, they should step aside by the 
single consideration: the good name of England. 
It may “lose” us India, but we shall have 
gained our own soul. And the soul of Englaotl 
M worth menj^ Indiex^e. 
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Utterances of the Day 


THE VICEROY ON INDIA’S WAR 
EFFORT 

Addressing the first session of the National 
Defence Council at Simla on October 6, 
H. E. the Viceroy observed: 

There could be ao more appropriate ocoasion than 
this to refer to the superb contribution so far made 
by India to the achievement of the ideals for which 
we are fighting. She has without stint poured 
out men, money and supplies. Her fignting men, 
whether by land, by sea, or in the air, have covered 
themselves, and the land of their birth, with glory. 
In the face of every device of modern warfare, 
in conditions often most difficult, in unfamihar 
surroundings, India’s fighting men, whether they 
come from the Indian States or from the Provinces 
of British India, have shown outstanding valour and 
endurance and have added still further honour to 
the martial traditions of this country. The Empire 
and India owe them a debt of gratitude—a debt that 
will never be forgotten. 

In the field of supply, India has again made a 
contribution of immense significance and value—a 
contribution recognised through the Empire, a 
contribution that has in no small degree helped to 
bring home to many distant lands, not only the great 
, natural resources of India but the high intelligence 
and skill of her craftsmen and her workers and the 
readiness of all to play their part at times like 
these. Let me say now only that the location in 
India of the Eastern Group Supply Council is in 
itself a tribute both to the importance of her 
strategic and geographical position and to the 
magnitude of the ossistanoe which she has given, 
can give, and will continue to give to the 
common effort. 

As the war goes on, every day reveals more 
clearly the place which India has won for herself 
in the world. She is today the base of operations 
for great carapaigos and great strategic movements. 
The Comraander'in-Chief, whom we are glewi to 
welcome back to*day from his consultations \ ith 
the Cabinet, with His Majesty’s representatives, 
civil and military, in the Middle East, and with 
our Russian Allies at Teheran, bears a responsibi¬ 
lity which few, if any, of his predecessors in 
that groat office can have held; and in the 
discharge of that responsibility from India, he 
links India still more closely with those mighty 
movements that are taking place around us. 
India, as I.have aaid, is the centre of the great 
supply organisation which serves the vital military 
needs of countries ranging from Australia to 
South Africa. Her contribution in fighting men 
has been *oa the grandest scale and will be 
greater yet. She is ready, as we know, to make 
samifices greater still in every way than those 
which she has so far been called upon to m^e. 
We may be proud of the achievement of India 
Wo may be oertain that that achievement will 
not fade frorq the memory of the nations 


Rt. Hon. SASTRI ON BRITISH POLICY 

Rt. Hod. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, presiding 
over a pablio meeting in Madras, observed ; 

During the war under pressure of necessity and 
trials, there was a section of the British people 
who looked out to the world seeking sympathy 
and such people think of India in a friendly 
spirit. If they had a chance at the end of the 
war and the disposition of things were in their 
hands, possibly they would meet India's wishes. 
But our experience ip that when the day of 
reckoning comes, the honest man is no longer 
there on the stage. Edward Thompson and Sir 
Francis Younghusband would not be there and 
their voices would not prevail. The sophists, 
economists and calculators would fill the forefront 
of the stage and India would have to deal with 
them. Mr. Churchill, who was the most prominent 
man to-day and wielded the destinies of half th^t 
globe and whose attitude towards India was well 
known, would certainly have the most powerful 
voice in the final arbitrament of things. 

What happens at that time depends largely on 
the wisdom and strength that Indians would be 
able to bring to bear on those who took important 
decisions, and so India could never afford to 
relax hereffoits. Whether it was the Liberal Party 
or the Congress or any other political party in 
the country, they had all to put forth their best 
efforts by day and by night and continue to 
press on the conscience of the Britisher what 
India would regard as her just due when peace 
was made. 


Rt. Hon. Dr. JAYAKAR ON CONGRESS 

It is the duty of the people to agitato 
for a way out of the present political 
deadlock, and it is to he hoped that 
Congressmen who have recently come out 
of jail and who feel that the present 
programme of the Congress should he 
revised would persuade Mahatma Gandhi 
to do the needful and take other 
necessary steps to bring about the desired 
object. It is felt in some quarters that 
it is not such an easy thing for the 
Congress to go back to power. I know 
the Constitution Act, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that if only Congress¬ 
men make up their mind to resume 
power, nothing can stand in their way.” 

In these words, the Right Hon'ble 
Dr. M. R. Jayakar summed up what he 
considered the right solution for the present 
politioal situation at the Sqn Theatre, 
Madras, last montht 
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SiH PEROZ KHAN NOON’S STATEMENT 

The categorical assertioo that Britain 
cannot lose the war, wae made by 
Sir Feroz Khan Noon in a press interview. 

“ Britain continues to bo tbe mistress 
of tbe seas," be said, “ and she is rapidly 
gaining superiority in the air with tbe 
generous help of the United States. 
During my recent visit to that country, 
I was greatly impressed by the immensity 
of production and tbe determination of tbe 
American people to help Britain win tbe war.” 

As regards India, Sir Feroz Khan Noon 
said that be bad studied British public 
opinion very closely and had come to 
tbe oonclusion that a vast majority of 
tbe British people would like to see India 
an equal partner in the British Common¬ 
wealth. But that position would never 
come about so long as there was no 
compromise between tbe Congress and 
the Muslim League. ” It is Mr. Jinnah 
who can give Swarnj to Mr. Gandhi, and 
it is Mr. Gandhi who can give Pakistan 
to Mr. Jinnah,” added Sir Feroz, and 
stressed that tbe solution of the Indian 
problem lay in the bands of the Indians 
themselves and not with any outsider. It 
was waste of time, be concluded, asking 
other people to make declarations in the 
absence of unity among ourselves. 


CONGRESS AND THE DEAD LOCK 

Mahatma Gandhi, who is conducting tbe 
Satyagraha movement, is perfectly satisfied 
with its progress and is, therefore, not in 
favour of effecting any change at present, 
said Dr. Rajendra Prasad in an interview 
to United Press on the progress of the 
leaders’ discussions at Wardba. 

Referring to tbe political dead-lock. 
Dr. Prasad observed : “ Tbe dead-lock has 
been created by the action of the Govern¬ 
ment and not by our action and so there 
is no question of our taking steps for 
ending it.” 

Dr. Prasad re-stated tbe circumstances 
which led to the withdrawal of the 
Congress Ministries and the launching of 
tbe Satyagraha movement which, he said, 
the Congress started to register its protest 
in a way that could be easily understood. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN ON INDIA 

Commenting on tbe extension of the 
term' of office of Lord Linlithgow, the 
Manchester Guardian says: 

“ Unquestionably he has the welfare of 
India at heart and has tried hard to 
find a way through the thickets. But 
he has not found it.” 

The Guardian continues: ” Since those 
who are responsible for India—which 
means in the first place the Viceroy 
and Mr. L. S. Amery, the Secretary of 
State—cannot find a way to peace and 
are at the end of their resources, is it 
not desirable that a new approach should 
be made through new men ? 

No one denies the goodwill of either 
the Viceroy or Mr. Amery, nor would 
any one desire that Mr. Amery’s great 
abilities should be lost to the Government; 
there is more than one high office where 
he could do better service than he is 
likely now to do for India. 

We ought not to be contented about 
India or to let it or ourselves rest.” 


Mk. CHURCHILL ON INDIA 

In the course of an article entitled 
‘'Churchill’s attitude to India”, Sir Alfred 
Watson suggests that in view of the 
Premier’s past record, he ought to address 
India to make his personal position clear. 

Storm in the East may break any day, 
says Sir Alfred. Before the first flashes 
of lightning, Mr. Churchill should make 
his personal position clearer than be has 
hitherto succeeded in doing. He may hold 
in his owu mind that he gave full 
hostages for advance when he selected for 
tbe India Office Mr. L. S. Amery, most 
outspoken of bis opponents in tbe party 
conclaves of the early thirties in the 
discussions about India. That was a wise 
move, but the world still awaits some 
public recantation on tbe part of the 
Premier of his recent past in regard to 
India, some affirmation that he will put 
his personal energy into the work of 
finding a solution. 
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Educational 


ALL-INDIA EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 

Prof. Amarnath Jha, Vice- Chancellor of 
Allahabad UniverBity, in his presidential 
remarks at the All-India Educational Con¬ 
ference at Srinagar on September, 26. said: 

While 1 advocate religioua education, I inay 
venture to say that denominational schools and 
colleges are an anachronism. They have had 
their day and should cease to be. They recognise, 
if they do not actively promote, religious 
differences. 

Prof. Jha said that he did not object 
to the existence of Sanskrit Pathshalas 
and Arabic Madrasas that impart educa¬ 
tion along traditional religious lines, but 
denominational institutions breathed the 
spirit of discord and faction and taught 
the Hindus, the Christians, and the 
-Mussalmans to look upon themselves as 
units distinct from the rest. 

We in India have all a common culture. We 
are for better or worse Indians. We all speak one 
Indian language or another. Our music is Indian; 
our food is Indian; most of our manners and 
customs are Indian. Can we not realise the many 
points of similarity and unity and minimise such 
differences as unfortunately do exist? The points 
of differences are so few and relatively so 
insignificant that it is a thousand pities that in 
the press and on the platform they should loom 
BO large and assume such enormous proportions. 

Prof. Jha further said that it was to the 
educatiouist that the country must look 
for the eradication of the canker that 
threatens to destroy the solidarity of the 
Indian nation. 

The teacher must himself be free from the 
cramping influence of narrow uommunalism; he 
must think in terms of India and of humanity; 
be must encourage a nationalistic and humani¬ 
tarian outlook. Tbe teacher had to show the 
right path. 

Prof. Jha also laid special stress on 
adult edncation in which connection he 
said that tbe training of teachers for 
adult was a task which could best be 
performed by tbe Universities* 


ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 

The Founder’s Day syncbronised this 
year with the Sashtiabdapurti of Raja 
Sir Annamalai Cbettiar, which was 

celebrated with great enthusiasm at 

Annamalai Nagar. The Rt. Hou. 
Dr. Jayakar, presidiog, appealed 
to the university authorities and the pro¬ 
fessors to concentrate their activities so as to 
iuouloale in their students a spirit of patriotism 
devoid of all sectional and communal feelings, 
and based on the absolute truth that historically 
aud geographically India is one, was one and 
will always remain one. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Sir Kurma Reddy, 
aunouDoed that tbe Raja Saheb had sent 
to him cbogues to the total value of 
Rs, 86,000 to be utilised for various 
improvements of the Annamalai University 
and also Rs. 1,000 for instituting a prize 
in the name of the Rt. Hon. Dr. Jayakar. 
A Sashtiabdapurti Commemoration Volume 
of 1,000 pages containing learned papers, 
messages and songs in honour of Raja 
Sir Annamalai Cbettiar was also presented 
to him. It is of interest to note that 
tbe Raja Saheb gave nearly lakhs of 
rupees as charities to various causes. 


UNIVERSITIES OF ANCIENT INDIA 

Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherjee, of the 
Lucknow University, delivered a lecture 
on Universities in ancient India at the 
Ayurveda Adbyapaka Siksha Parishad at 
Arogya Ashram, Avadi, near Madras. 

The lecturer referred to the part played 
by the great universities of Nalanda 
where teachers and the taught lived 
together and where work of great 
importance was carried on in spreading 
the message of India’s civilisation abroad. 
He concluded by referring to the great 
place which education occupied in tbe 
ancient Vedio times. 
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BROTHERS’ LIABILITY 

The Chief Jasiioe of Madras, delivering 
judgment on behalf of the Bench, allowed 
an appeal involving the interpretation of 
Sections 20 and 21 of the Indian 
Limitation Act. 

A promissory note was executed on 
March 12, 1980, by Tbiruvenkatachariar and 
his youngest son Srinivasachariar. Soon 
after, the father died and the eon kept 
the document alive by making part 
payments. Thereafter there was a partition 
between Srinivasachariar and bis two 
brothers, and the former made further 
payments, the last being on June 10, 1988, 

A suit was filed in 1985 in the Shiyali 
Munsiff’s Court against the three brothers. 
It was contended that the other two 
brothers, who were not parties to the 
promissory note were not liable. The 
District Munsiff and the Sub-Court, relying 
on Section 20 of the Limitation Act, 
held that the other two brothers were 
liable under the pious obligation theory 
and decreed the suit against the three 
brothers. An appeal was filed in the 
High Court, and Mr. Justice Abdur 
Rahman referred the matter to the Full 
Bench in view of the conflicting decisions 
on the point. 

Their Lordships held that Section 21 (8b) 
of the Act applied to the facts of the 
case and that a non-managing member of 
a Hindu family could not make an 
endofsement of payment without the 
authority of the other members of the 
family to keep alive the debt against 
them. This could be done only by the 
managing member for the time being. 

In the present case, the endorsement 
made, particularly after partition, by the 
youngest * brother, who could not be 
baid in any event to be the managing 
member, oould not save limitation against 
his other brothers. 


A MAGISTRATE ON DONATIONS 

“Disputes in courts have to be decided 
on law and procedure prescribed by the 
legislature and it is highly improper for 
any Magistrate or any presiding officer of 
a court to invite subscriptions to public or 
charitable funds from anybody appearing 
in his court, either in the capacity of a 
party or a witness or professionally, or to 
entertain suggestions made by anybody else 
that donations should be accepted from 
such persons.'* 

These observations were made by 
Mr. Justice Agarwala at the Patna High 
Court recently, when delivering judgment 
in a petition moved by one of the parties 
in a criminal case praying that the order 
of the trying Magistrate be set aside. 

His Lordship was satisfied that the. 
proceedings of the case were dropped, not 
because of lack of merit in the original 
application but because one of the parties 
eventually agreed to contribute Rs. 200 
to some fund or other. He ordered that 
the hearing of the case be resumed. 

His Lordship further directed that the 
sum of Rs. 200 be refunded to the 
party concerned. 

Sir C. MADHAVAN NAYAR 

A communique says; His Majesty the 
King has been pleased to direct that 
Sir C. Madbavan Nayar, formerly puisne 
judge of the High Court of Madras, be 
appointed a member of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council under the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1929. in the 
place of the Rt. Hon. Dr. M. R. Jayakar 
who has resigned the appointment. 

POSTPONEMENT OP ELECTION 

In the House of Lords, the Royal 
Commission signified the King's assent to 
the India and Burma Postponement of 
Elections Act. 
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Insuranco 


WAR RISK INSURANCE 

Reduced rates for war risk insuranoe 
OD cargoes in British and Allied ships 
crossing the Atlantic have been ordered 
by the American Marine Insurance 
Under-writers and have come into force 
recently. The new rate for ships 
crossing the Atlantic from the Western 
Hemisphere to Portugal, Gibraltar, Maderia, 
Azores, the Canaries, Cape Verde 
Islands and the Atlantic ports of Spain 
is 4 per cent, instead of 5 per cent. 
A similar reduction has been made to 
foreign ships plying between tbe Western 
Hemisphere and the Red Sea via tbe 
Cape of Good Hope. Rates on cargoes 
in foreign ships sailing from tbe Western 
Hemisphere to the Persian Gulf, East 
.and Par East via the Cape of Good 
Hope have been lowered to 8 per cent, 
from Si per cent. 

COMMODITY INSURANCE 

Commencing from April Ist, a commodity 
scheme has been introduced in the Strait 
Settlements and Federated Malaya States. 
In general, the scheme covers the same 
commodities as in Great Britain, but a 
special scheme for fee collection is in 
preparation for tin and tin-ore and this 
insurance is subject to a limit of $10,000 
in any one Settlement or State. 

INSURANCE AGENTS IN BR. INDIA 

Hitherto, the work relating to the issue 
of licences under the Insurance Act, 1938, 
to act as Insurance Agents in respect of 
agents residing in British India was 

being done by the Registrars of Joint 

Stock Companies in British India. It has 
now been decided to transfer this 

work to tbe Superintendent of 

Insurance, who will issue such licences 
in future. 


NEW TYPE OF POLICY 
A new form of Whole Life Assurance 
Policy with a limited number of premium 
payments has been issued by tbe Mutual 
Property Life and General Insurance 
Company, Ltd., of Woodhatch, Reigate, 
Surrey. The policy provides 60 per cent. 
War Risk Protection within the United 
Kingdom and an option to increase this 
cover to 100 per cent., coupled with a 
guaranteed future increase in the sum 
assured. Tbe policy also provides specially 
for policyholders who may be joining 
H. M. Armed Forces, and it gives in 
addition to the usual Life assurances 
benefits, a double benefit for fatal accident. 

WAR DAMAGE COMMISSION 
Under Section 9 (7) of the War Damage 
Act, the right to receive a payment in 
respect of war damage is transmissible 
by assignment subject to approval in 
writing by the Commission. It has been 
learnt on enquiry that the Commission 
has decided not to approve such assign¬ 
ments freely. They are, on the other 
band, prepared to approve them only in 
certain circumstances such as when the 
parties had a previous fiduciary or 
contractual relationship, direct or indirect, 
in the property, or where the assignee is 
a Government Department or a public or 
local authority. 

FUND FOR INVESTMENT RESEARCH 
Tbe Life Offices Investment Seminar, 
an organisation of financial officers of 
member companies of the American Life 
Convention has made a gift of $1,000 to 
the school of bueiness of Indian Univer¬ 
sity to establish a graduate asgistantsbip 
for research work in investments during 
the academic year 1940 -11. 
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INDIA'S TRADE PIGDBB8 

India's export trade daring eight months 
ending November, 1940, improved by 
Rs. 870 lakhs over the same period of 
the previoQB year in spite of the closing 
of the European markets. This was largely 
dae to greater intake by the Empire 
oountries, the United States of America 
and the Sooth American coontries during 
the eight months of 1940-41 as compared 
to the same period in 1989-40; the 
increases being by Rs. 18'72 lakhs, Rs. 3*76 
lakhs and Rs. 65 lakhs respectively. 

India's export to the European countries 
in the eight months of 1989-40 amounted 
to Rs. 8‘52 lakhs. This trade had shrunk 
to Rs. G'OB lakhs in the eight months of 
1940-41 with no exports at all in 
November, 1940. Although in November, 1940 
Japan imported a larger quantity of goods 
from India than in November, 1939, the 
exports to that country had been steadily 
declining in 1940-41, the total decrease in 
the eight months being Rs. 2*65 lakhs 
over the 1989-40 figures. Similarly, export 
from India to Egypt declined by nearly 
three crores of rupees in the eight months 
of 1940-41 as compared to the same 
period of the previous year. 

The import trade of India daring the 
eight months was nearly equal to that in 
1989-40, although the Empire countries, 
gained by nearly two crores at the cost 
of non-Empire countries. In the non- 
Empire group imports from the United 
States increased by nearly Rs. 10 crores, 
while those from Iran doubled themselves 
as compared to the 1989-40 figures. 
Imports from Japan likewise increased by 
Rs,, 2*49 lakhs over the imports in 1989-40. 


Sir VI8VE8VAR4YA ON INDUSTRIES 

The need for a vigorous effort on the 
part of industrialists and leading citizens 
of Bombay to bring into existence as 
many new industries as possible and 
increase their output from quarter to 
quarter, was stressed by Sir M. Visvesvaraya 
addressing a joint meeting of the two 
Committees of the All-India Manufacturers' 
Organization recently. 

Deploring the complacency prevailing in the 
country regarding the vital problem of speedy 
industrialization, the speaker said that the three 
great needs of the country at present were maes 
education, industries and defence machinery. He 
emphasized the need for a central organization of 
manufacturers and industrialists in the country 
and said that the post-war construction work in 
the field of industriee was an urgent matter. 

Government, he added, had already constituted 
a oommittee, but the work had got to be done 
with the co-operation of leading industrialists, 
busioeesroen and labour unions. In order to secure 
maximum production, a dozen oapable men, keenly, 
alive to the value of iudustries and fertile in 
new ideas should be invited to take the responsi¬ 
bility for conducting a drive or campaign for the 
purpose in each region, at least for one year at 
a time. 


POST-WAR ECONOMICS 
Opening the first meeting of the Consul¬ 
tative Committee of Economists on post-war 
reconstruction at Delhi on October 24, 
Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Chairman 
emphasised that the meeting would have 
mainly to advise Government on the best 
methods by which after the war, trade, 
manufacture and industries could be 
promoted and a better living standard for 
the people of the country attained. He 
dealt with the problems, present-day as 
well as post-war, which the meeting 
would have to tackle, including export 
and import control, the hearing of popnla- 
tion 00 the growth of the country’s 
economic struoture and the readjustment 
of war time industries to peace time 
production. 
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SRIMATJ KAMALADEVI 

The view that the American people bad 
become more discriminative in assimilating 
propaganda about India, was expressed by 
Srimati Kamaladevi, addressing a students' 
meeting at Madras. Sbe said that she had 
a very nice tour and made a circle of the 
globe and was treated with courtesy and 
kindness in all countries. She visited 
Egypt, Greece, Italy and the Scandinavian 
countries. Sbe attended the International 
Women’s Conference at Copenhagen and 
was in England when the war broke out. 
From there she went to America where she 
delivered a series of lectures. She returned 
via Far East visiting on her way Japan, 
China, and Manilla. 

The British Embassy in Washington, she 
said, was being assailed with questions 
.regarding India and the arrest and 
imprisonment of Indian leaders. The replies 
to such questions were, however, evasive 
and very often these queries only evoked 
the reply that political prisoners were 
treated as gentlemen. Once a well known 
English journalist was heckled on the 
imprisonment of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
He replied : “ Well, Mr. Nehru produced 
a literary master-piece while last in prison. 
He might produce a greater master-piece 
before be came out of prison this time." 

Srimati Kamaladevi expressed the 
opinion that America was the last bastion 
of the dying old world order. All domi¬ 
nant interests were united in a last 
struggle to maintain them ; only the 
youth organisations thought in other 
terms; for they reckoned with such 
problems as the below par life of one- 
third of the American people, the ten 
million unemployed and the thousands of 
people who had been uprooted from the 
spoil and bad become tramps. She added 
that the opportunity for giving a decisive 
and dynamic lead to the world, which 
was witnessing the death of old values, 
lay with America and the Orient. Bhe 
felt that the lead would come not from 
Amerioa but from the Saet, 


H. H. THE MAHARANI OF 
TRAVANCOItE 

His Highness the Maharaja of Travan- 
oore unveiled the statue of Her Highness 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bayi on the 
grounds of the Observatory at Trivandrum 
on 2Qd October, and observed that the 
statue was an embodiment of the 
spontaneous recognition of the people of 
the value of Her Highness's services to 
Travancore and the cause of women. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, the Dewan, 
in requesting His Highness to unveil the 
statue, on behalf of the Committee, said 
that the description in “ Marcus Aurelius " 
to bis mother was quite applicable in the 
case of His Highness to his mother. 

Unveiling the statue, H. H. The Maharaja 
said ; 

" As you have rightly emphasised, it has 
been the specific good fortune of myself 
and my brother and sister to have 
undergone a training at our mother’s 
bands, which was as strict as it was 
full of affection and solicitude. Such 
acquaintance as we possess with the 
principles and practice of our religion and 
with literature and Fine Arts and the 
gracious aspects of life and conduct has 
been due entirely to the stimulus and 
the direction of Her Highness, whose love 
of Indian culture and devotion to the 
interests of Travancore have been amongst 
the most formative infiuenoes of my life, 

Careful as she was in the guidipg of 
my footsteps from the earliest stages of 
my life, and qualified as she is in every 
way to direct public affairs, she has in 
theory and in practice unwaveringly 
emphasised the Ruler’s undivided responsi¬ 
bility to his State and bis people." 

His Highness presented a gold- medal to 
Bao Bahadur M. S. Nagappa, the sonlpto)' 
of Madras, 
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THE STUDY OF SANSKRIT 

Speaking at the Aonamalai University, 
the Rt. Hon. Dr. Jayakar said that it 
was his belief that every Indian student 
should make it a point to study the 
Sanskrit language. 

In his days, the study of Sanskrit was 
so difficult that many students who took 
up Sanskrit bad left it finding it very 
difficult to study, especially the 
grammatical portions. He would, therefore, 
wish to see that the study of Sanskrit 
was made as attractive as possible. The 
study of Sanskrit in its linguistic aspects 
would not confer any benefit on the 
students. As an Englishman learns Greek, 
so an Indian can learn Sanskrit, but that 
was not giving any benefit to the students. 

The linguistic attainment was only a 
small part of Sanskrit study. The more 
important and interesting part of the 
study was its literary side. It should be 
studied as a national concern. 

WORLD’S W^ORST BOOKS 

An American magazine recently invited 
prominent American writers and scholars 
to declare which, in their opinion, is 
“ The World’s Worst Book (that is, the 
world’s most over-rated book)—admitting 
to candidacy for such supreme honours, 
of course, only such books, ancient or 
modern as have acquired a world-wide 
reputation.” 

“World’s Worst” were; Dante’s “ Divine 
Comedy ”; Gibbon’s “ Decline and Pall of 
the Roman Empire ” ; Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost ” and “ Paradise Regained ”; James 
Joyce’s “ Ulysses Marcel Proust’s 
“ Swann’s Way” ; Thomas Carlyle's “ Sartor 
Resartus”, Goethe’s "Faust”, and Hitler’s 
" Mein Kampf ”. 

KALIDASA DAY 

The Bt. Hon. Dr. M. B. Jayakar presided 
over the ''Kalidasa Day”, Madras, recently. 

Dr. Jayakar referred to some salient 
features in Kalidasa’s works and went on to 
deal with the " unifying force ” of Sanskrit 
oultnre. He suggested that Sanskrit 
oulture apd Sanskrit literature should be 
thrown 'Open to those who called 
themselves non-Brabmins. They were 
heirs to this fortune, he said, as much 
as the privileged class were, 
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LORD WARDEN OF CINQUE PORTS 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, has 
been appointed Lord Warden of Cinque 
Ports by King George in recognition of 
bis great services to Britain. Mr. Churchill 
has succeeded the late Marquess of 
Wiliingdun. Cinque Ports are: Hastings, 
Dover, Sandwich, Romney and Hythe. In 
the olden days they were entrusted with 
the defence of Britain's shores and the 
protection of the passage to the Continent. 
In modern times, the appointment of 
Lord Warden, which is purely an honorary 
post and which is one of the King’s 
personal prerogatives, has been reserved 
for distinguished statesmen, soldiers and 
sailors. 

SIR G. 8 . BAJPAI 

Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, as Agent- 
General to the Government of India at 
Washington, will be attached to the 
External Affairs Department since it is 
outside the British Empire and the. 
Overseas Department deals with problems 
of Indians only within the Empire. Sir 
Girja, it is understood, is likely to have 
two I. C. S. Private Secretaries, senior 
and junior, at least one of whom, but 
possibly both, will be drawn from the 
cadre of^ External Affairs Department. 
In addition. Sir Girja will have a press¬ 
man attached to bis office at Washington. 

Mr. HENNESSY FOR U. S. A. 

Mr. J. Hennessy, Principal Information 
Officer, Government of India, proceeds on 
deputation to America on the staff of 
Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, Agent-General to 
the Government of India. Mr. J. Natarajan, 
Deputy Principal Information Officer, 
officiates as Principal Information Officer 
during Mr. Hennessy’s absence. Mr. B. 
L. Sharma will officiate for Mr. 'Natarajan. 

BIRTHDAY PRESENT TO GANDHIJI 

A purse of ten thousand rupees and 
one crore and seventy-six lakhs yards of 
hand-spun yarn were jointly presented to 
Mahatma Gandhi at Sevagram on Oct. 12, 
by the Presidents of the Mahakoshal, 
Nagpur, and Vidarbha Provincial Gongresa 
Committees. 
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MALARIA INSTITUTE OF INDIA 

Whilst the research activities of the 
lostitute have been restricted owing to war 
oonditioDS, there has been an expansion of 
the training courses held during the year, 
says the Annual Report of the Malaria 
lostitute of India for 1940. Special courses 
have been arranged for military personnel, 
whilst for the first time malaria courses for 
engineers were held at the Field Station of 
the Institute in Delhi. The latter were 
attended by 61 Doctors representing 
various branches of their profession from 
widely separated parts of India. 

Officers of the Institute have continued to 
supervise the anti*malaria campaign which 
has been carried on, in and around Delhi 
over an area of 65 square miles. Advice 
has also been given regarding the rural 
malaria schemes which are in progress in 
different parts of India. Special research 
units have carried out investigations in 
the Wynaad, South India, in the United 
Provinces Terai and in the neighbourhood 
, of the Ghilka Lake, Orissa. 

On April 1, 1940, the Public Health Section 
of the Institute was taken over by the 
Government of India. Prior to that date, 
the whole of the activities of the Malaria 
Institute of India were financed by the 
Indian Research Fund Association. 

INFLUENZA GERM ISOLAT^ID 

The influenza germ has been isolated for 
the first time in history. This has been 
achieved by the Institute of Medical 
Research in South Africa, according to an 
announcement by Dr. E. H. Cluver, Director 
of the South African Medical Research 
Bureau. The research was undertaken at 
the express request of the Defence 
Department in view of the possibility of 
a repetition of the scourge which swept 
the world in 1918. 

SHARK LIVER OIL 

The Government of Madras have sanc¬ 
tioned construction of a factory for the 
manufacture of shark liver oil in the 
Fisheries Office at Calicut at a cost of 
Rs. 14,000. Sanction has also been accorded 
for purchase of equipment required for 
the factory at a cost of Rs. 26,000. The 
Saperintendent of the Kerala Soap Institute 
will be the Superintendent of the 
Factory also. 


MEDICAL RELIEF IN RURAL AREAS 

With a view to providing adequate 
medical attention and relief on modern 
lines not only to people living at head¬ 
quarters but also to those residing in 
rural areas, the Government of Bengal 
has under consideration a scheme ^r 
modernizing and improving mdar and 
sub-divisional hospitals so that specialized 
treatment may be available in these 
institutions. A survey to ascertain the 
wants of sadar hospitals was made as 
far back as 19.S6-37. 

It is understood that the Government 
also has under consideration the question 
of provincializing a few hospitals in 
addition to making substantial grants-in-aid 
to others. 

CALCUTTA STUDENTS 

There has been a perceptible improve¬ 
ment in physique and health of students 
during the last 20 years and their 
percentage requiring immediate medical 
attention and treatment has fallen from 
66 in 1920 to 45 in 1940, states the 
report of the Students' Welfare Committee 
of the Calcutta University for 1940-41. 
The average student of 1940, the report 
adds, is taller, more robust and healthier 
person than the student of 1920, and the 
percentage of well-built students is 
perceptibly greater than in 1920. 

AVERAGE CONSUMPTION OF MILK 

In India, consumption of milk per head 
is 6*6 ounces per day. This includes 
milk products. Due to the better purohaaing 
capacity of city-dwellers, the daily per 
capita consumption in cities and towns is 
12'6 ounces. Consumption varies from 
tract to tract. Sind is first with 22 
ounces per head per day followed by the 
Punjab with 19'7 ounces. Assam ‘shows 
the lowest average with 1*2 ounces 
per day. 

LEPROSY AND ITS CONTROL 

In view of the great importanoe of 
leprosy as a publio health problem in 
many parts of India, the Central Advisory 
Board of Health has appointed an ad hoe 
committee to prepare a special report 
on Leprosy and its control, 
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GOVERNOR OF BANK OF ENGLAND 

No change is being recommended in 
the offices of the Governor and Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England next 
April. An announcement to this effect 
v^fas made by the Governor, Mr. Montagu 
Norman, at the last meeting of the 
General Court of the Bank of England. 

Mr. J. M. Keynes is now appointed 
Riiccessor to Lord Stamp, who was killed 
in a London air-raid, as a Director. Mr. 
J. M. Keynes is the well-known economist 
and author of the Kejnes Plan, which 
provides for compulsory saving as a means 
of preventing inflation and has been 
already partially adopted in connection 
with the existing income-tax. 

A Bank of England Rule says that no 
member shall offer himself for re-election 
after reaching the age of 70 unless 
otherwise re<jnested. However in view of 
the fact that many possible candidates 
are absent on military duties or fully 
engaged in other services of State, those 
who would have retired next April under 
this Rule will be allowed to let their 
names go forward for re-election. 

DEFINITION OF BANK 

The Government of India propose to 
amend Section 277-F of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1918, by the insertion of 
an explanation to the effect that any 
company which uses as part of its name 
the word "bank”, "banker ” or “banking" 
shall be deemed to be a banking company, 
irrespective of whether the business of 
accepting deposits of money on current 
account or otherwise, subject to withdrawal 
by cheque, draft or order is its principal 
busiuesB or not. 

The Government propose to amend the 
Act in order to obviate the difficulties of 
interpretation which are thrown on the 
Registrars and in order further to prevent 
companies successfully evading compliance 
with the provisions of a law enacted 
primarily for the benefit of depositors. 

The Central Government have circulated 
their proposal to all Provincial Govern¬ 
ments as also to recognised Chambers of 
Commerce and Associations for eliciting 
opinion thereon. 
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EXHIBITION TRAIN 

The 800-yard long defence services 
exhibition train, which left Lahore on a 
three-month tour of the Punjab and 
North-West Frontier Provinces, contains 
among other interesting exhibits a model 
of the battle of Keren. Other exhibits 
are models of warships, tanks, shells and 
ammunition, weapons, clothing, wireless 
sets, telephone exchanges and bombs. 
There are also model aeroplanes. A truck 
contains a 4-iDch naval gun and demons¬ 
trations are held of gun drill and the 
firing of the gun. 

The most exciting part of the exhibition 
is demonstration of tanks, armoured carriers, 
field and mountain guns in action. The 
construction of a road block and the 
removal of mines for which Lt. Bbagat 
was awarded the V. C. are also shown. 
Visitors have an opportunity of seeing 
medical arrangements in the fields and 
the working of the ordnance workshop 
lorry. 

After dark there are cinema shows which 
include fighting troops in action and 
training. 

The public can watch the cooking of 
food under modern field service conditions. 

There are a recruiting officer and staff 
on the train to give any information 
asked and also to carry out the medical 
inspection of prospective recruits. 

INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 

From details which are available regard¬ 
ing the progress made in the research 
schemes under the general control of the 
Industrial and Scientific Research Board, 
it seems likely that the manufacture of 
internal combustion engines about which 
the Secretary of State recently made a 
disturbing statement in the House of 
Commons, there is already a 'Committee 
with Mr. J. C. Mahindra as Chairman 
investigating the possibilities. 

NIZAM’S STATE RAILWAY 

It is understood that the Nizam's State 
Railway Board in England has been 
abolished, and a railway board has beet) 
set op here with Lieut-Col. E. W. Slaughter, 
General Manager of the Nizam's S^te 
Railway, as Managing Direoltr. 
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Sei thyagaraja celebrations 

Before a large and distinguished gather¬ 
ing, the musio festival in aid of Sri 
Thyagaraja Aradhana oelehrations was 
inaugurated on October 4, at the Parish 
Hal), Madras, by Mr. S.V. Ramamurthi, I.C.S., 
Chief Secretary to the Madras Government. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Cbettiar delivered 
the welcome address. He said Sri 
Thyagaraja’s songs stood foremost both in 
respect of the number of songs now sung 
and the number of people that had 
mastered them. 

The Rajah then referred to the 
contribution made by him to the 
Annamalai University for the promotion 
of Tamil music and to the controversy 
which had arisen over the resolution 
passed at the Conference held at Annamalai- 
nagar, recommending that greater 
prominence be given in future to Tamil 
songs in musical concerts. 

Mr. Ramamurti paid a glowing tribute 
to Thyagaraja’s greatness as a saint and 
musician, and said that Thyagaraja, more 
perhaps than any other single musician, 
has preserved for us our one great live 
art with an appeal both deep and wide. 

The Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar and 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore have given 
donations of Re. 1,000 and Rs. 500 
respectively to the Sabha. 

THE SANTAL DANCE 

India is verily a land of dancing. Starting 
from the very manners of the people in 
the street or a gathering, one sees dancing 
even in their style of standing, walking, 
or talking. An artist could easily select 
any phase of this life and make a dance 
or ballet out of it. 

Banthal Parganas, with its hills and 
dales, woods and rivers, is no exception 
to this, says Sanity Kumar Sinha in an 
up-country journal. The hills and jangles 
of this district have helped the art to 
grow. Living far from the madding crowd, 
the Santhal folks express their joys and 
feelings through dance. 

The Santhal dance is accompanied by 
musio produced by bamboo flutes, madals, 
drums, kartals and country-made violins. 
Song too plays a prominent part. 



JOE LOUIS RETAINS HEAVY-WEIGHT TITLE 

Joe Louis retained the world heavy-weight 
championship beating Lou Nova in a 
technical knock-out in the sixth round of a 
fifteen-round bout at New York polo 
grounds recently. 

Punished to the verge of insensibility, 
with blood pouring from his badly-cut right 
eye, Nova, the latest "White Hope’' heavy¬ 
weight, went the way of all other challengers. 
After a tentative start, Louis revealed all 
the old urge and " killer” instinct. A right 
cross that first stunned Nova and paved the 
way to his defeat, was the most vicious 
Louis has ever thrown at any opponent. 
Nova, the pluckiest of boxers, stopped two 
more of a similar calibre before he dropped 
in a sitting position, half outside the ropes. 
Nova stated that he had never been bit 
so hard before. 

KING’S TENTH WIN 

The King’s Big Qamc by Bahratn out 
of Myrobella won a thrilling race for the 
valuable Champagne Stakes by a short 
head from Lord Derby’s Wailing Street 
by Fairway out of Ranai, with Lord 
Roseberry’s Hyperides by Hyperion out of 
Priscilla two lengths behind, third Trained 
by Fred Darling and ridden by Harry 
Wragg. Big Game scored his fifth win of 
the season having thrice been successful 
as Myrobella colt in its early racing days. 
He started a hot favourite at two to 
one. Wailing Street was 7-2 and Hyperides 
9-1. Big Game was not in his usual 
brilliant form and put under pressure for 
the first time, but he kept his unbeaten 
record and the crowd showed its apprecia¬ 
tion of the King’s tenth win this season 
by cheering for a long period. 

COMMUNAL CRICKET 

Mahatma Gandhi has reiterated' his 
opposition to communal cricket in reply to 
a letter from Mr. M. G. Bhave of Poona, who 
recently wrote to him asking him to lay 
before the public bis clear views once again 
on the question of communal cricket. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in his reply to 
Mr. Bhave, said : " I retain the same opinion 
as before. I am utterly opposed to comma- 
nalism in everything but much more so 
in sport.” 
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THE CHARTER FOR SCIENTISTS 

The King’s message to the President 
of the British Association was one of 
many important oommunioations to the 
Conference on Science and the World 
Order, observes the Manchester Guardian 
Scientific Correspondent. 

" The social benefits which scientific 
research by free practice and nnder right 
guidance can bestow on all mankind grow 
ever greater. It is right that such benefits 
should be shared among all people alike.” 

This Royal recognition of the importance 
of the social relations of science is 
significant and recalls the foundation of 
the Royal Society. 

Sir Richard Gregory concluded the 
proceedings by the announcement of a 
declaration of scientific principles which 
is a kind of charter for scientists. The 
essence of the charter is contained in its 
opening phrases: “Liberty to learn, 
opportunity to teach, and power to under¬ 
stand are necessary for the extension of 
knowledge, and we, as men of science, 
maintain that they cannot be sacrificed 
without a degradation of human life.” 

PERFECT AIR-RAID SHELTER 

British scientists are now endeavouring 
to create a perfect air-raid shelter—one 
that will withstand a direct hit on the 
surface. They believe it may soon 
materialise. It is to be made out of glass. 

But the glass they have in mind is 
not of course the easily broken sort 
with which we are familiar. It is a 
toughened glass made in layers by a 
process which renders it many times as 
strong and infinitely more flexible. 
Probably the nearest approach to it that 
you have seen is the motor-oar windscreen. 

Already toughened glass is so powerful 
that it will stand the weight of a 
locomotive, resist the whitest beat and 
merely break without splintering under 
the impact of a bomb has been produced. 
If it can be made tougher still, which 
is thought fully possible, and if some 
method can be found to reduce its 
present high manufacturing cost, the 
all-glass shelter may become a reality. 


Sia N. N. SIRCAR ON INDIAN FILMS 

Sir N. N. Sircar spoke at the Delhi 
Rotary Club on the subject of the Indian 
Film industry. 

Reviewing the progress of the film 
industry in India, Sir Nripen referred to 
the development witnessed in Bombay, 
particularly at the hands of Mr. J. F. 
Madan, who was responsible for the intro¬ 
duction of talkies in India 10 years ago. 
With the introduction of talkies, the 
situation changed so rapidly that today, 
according to one estimate, out of Rs. 8 
crores representing the total gross income 
of talkie bouses in India, Rs. 240 lakhs are 
collected by Indian films and only the 
balance of Rs. 60 lakhs by foreign films. 
That did not mean, however, that the Indian 
film industry was having smooth sailing. 

For almost everything that the industry 
required for production it had to depend 
on foreign countries. Secondly, there 
was not much co-ordination among the 
producers themselves. Thirdly, there was, 
the language difficulty; for languages in 
India changed every 400 miles except 
perhaps in the case of Hindustani. Social 
plays again had not sufficiently taken the 
place of mythological stories and in South 
India in particular, there was too much of 
singing and too little of action. 

TOP STARS IN FILM LAND 

Who are the “ top stars ” of the film 
business to-day as estimated by their 
money-drawing value? 

According to an authentic publication, 
Claudette Colbert heads the list of women 
players, while Clark Gable is the leading 
male screen star. 

Claudette Colbert heads the list of 
feminine stars followed in order by Hedy 
Lamarr, Joan Fontaine, Judy Garland, Jean 
Arthur, Irene Dunne, Rosalind Russell, 
Deanna Durbin, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Miriam Hopkins, Bette Davis, Greta Garbo, 
Paulette Ghoddard, Mae West, Marine 
Dietrich, Joan Crawford, Kay Francis. 

The box-office ranking of male stars is: 
Clark Gable, Charles Boyer, Spencer Tracy. 
William Powell, Henry Fonda, Lawrence 
Olivier, Jack Benny, Cary .Grant, Mickey 
Rooney, Bob Hope, W. C. Fields, James 
Stewart, Bing Crosby, Gary Cooper, Tyrone 
Power, Allan Jones. 
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MOTOR CYCLES 

India bought about three times as 
many motor cycles from Great Britain 
last year as in 1939. FiXty thousand tons 
of steel were used by the makers of 
British bicycles and motor cycles for the 
products which they safely shipped over¬ 
seas during 1940. 

The value of them was £4,845,855—an 
increase of £398,423 on the year before. 

Canada doubled her purchases of motor 
cycles, and Uruguay quadrupled hers. 
There was a notable increase in the 
number of both motor cycles and bicycles 
sent to the United States. 

Thousands more bicycles went to China, 
and also to Thailand, Hong Kong, British 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. An 
unexpected cnstomer was Iceland, which 
bought 173 bicycles as against two in 1989. 

The popularity of the motorised bicycle 
is also spreading from Britain overseas. 
The number of them sent abroad was 
almost doubled. 

VICEROY’S VISIT TO GENERAL MOTORS 

A touch of realism, loyalty and deter¬ 
mination was evidenced when His 
Excellency the Viceroy was presented with 
a brochure containing the signatures and 
thumb impressions of 3,000 workers 
employed in General Motors Factory in 
Bombay, pledging their word to do their 
utmost to produce army vehicles in ever- 
increasing numbers for India’s armed forces. 

This dramatic scene took place during 
the Viceroy’s recent visit to General 
Motors Factory where His Excellency 
spent nearly an hour inspecting the various 
departments where thousands of chassis, 
army vehicles and shells are being turned 
out every month. 

In the course of his tour of the 
Factory, the Viceroy witnessed mass 
production technique of Chevrolet army 
ambulances, troop carriers, load carriers, 
tipping wagons, water tanks, station 
wagons and other Chevrolet vehicles 
required for army and commercial purposes. 

MOTOR GRAND PRTX 

Lloyd Davis and Maurice Rose have 
declared joint winners of the Indianopolis 
Motor Prix. The only previous joint win 
was in 1924 when Joe Boyer end L. L. 
Coium were successful. 


AVIATION 


INDIA’S FIRST NIGHT FIGHTER PILOT 

Nagaraja Rangappa has the distinction 
of being India’s first night fighter pilot 
in service with the R. A. F. He is a 
nineteen-year old'Brahmin from Bangalore. 

The Air Ministry News Service says 
that be has nearly finished his training 
in the R. A. F. and will soon be posted 
to a squadron. His brother, a year older 
than himself, is under training as an 
air-gunner and the two hope to form a 
night fighting team. Nagaraja stated: 
“ It would be grand to have my brother 
with me when I go up at night.” He 
hopes one day there will be an all-Indian 
night fighter squadron as there is an 
all-Canadian one. 

"INVISIBLE” AND BOMB PROOF FACTORY 

According to a report in the Manchester 
Quardian, Douglas Aircraft Company, 
manufacturers of the Boston aeroplane, 
which is now in service with the R. A. F. 
as a bomber and night fighter, are building 
a huge factory at Long Beach, California. 
The factory has been designed so as to 
be as nearly bomb-proof as possible. 

Completely windowless and without 
skylights, the buildings will have a special 
internal lighting system giving a shadow¬ 
less and glare-free illumination. An 
automatic air-conditioning plant will bo 
installed and the air will be warmed and 
cooled according to the season. 

In the final assembly of aircraft, the 
wings and fuselages will he built on jigs 
mounted on tracks and moved along by 
power winches to a set schedule. 

FLYING SUITS 

The United States Army has ordered 
12,000 electrically heated fiying suite 
recently perfected by the General Electric. 
In developing the suits, a Flying Fortress 
crew last winter fiew 10,000 feet up over 
Alaska in 8Q° weather, dressed only in 
long woollen underwear through which 
electrical coils were woven. The new 
suits are lighter and cheaper than the 
sheepskin garments now used, and they 
leave a flier nimbler at his controls find 
guns. 
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ALUMINIUM 

Alaminiam Is a metal that has oommer- 
oialiy been available for about half a 
century, but has found during this short 
period of its life about 100,000 uses. No 
wonder it is called the " Miracle Metal 

The great war of lilM-lOlQ realised 
the potentiality of aluminium and its alloys. 
Its alloys are made stronger than steel 
and may replace steel very largely in due 
course. It is well said that aluminium 
will win this war. 

Anodising will make aluminium appear 
better than gold in colour. Superiority 
of aluminium for cooking utensils is 

unsurpassed by any other metal for its 

cheapness, durability, beauty and ease. 
It is hygienic, simple and healthy; it is 
widely used by hospitals, Army, Navy 
and other important Public Services for 
food and supplies. 

Preparations are afoot to produce 

aluminium in India and we expect the 
utensils manufactured from Indian 

aluminium very soon. This industry when 
working in full swing will be a great 
asset to the economic India, employing 
highly developed technical skill and labour 
turning Indian wealth into gold. Thus 
we expect that tremendous possibilities 
awkit aluminium in the near future. The 
“Crown Brand" aluminium cooking utensils 
are manufactured by Messrs. Jeewanlal, 
Calcutta, who have fully equipped 
factories in the principal cities of India, 
Burma and at Aden, and their Sales 
Services are serving besides India, Burma 
and Aden, Western Asia, Africa. Ceylon, 
Straits Settlements, Malaya, Sumatra, Java 
and have won the unique reputation for 
their manufactures as the best and most 
reliable. 

HAND.LOOM BLANKETS 

The Indian Stores Department have 
placed orders with various Provinces and 
States for 628,600 hand-loom blankets for 
delivery by March next. Delivery against 
these orders will commence after the 
completion of the current orders. Negotia¬ 
tions are also in progress with several 
other Provinces and States and further 
orders may be placed shortly. 

These purcbases are in part against 
an allocation made by the Eastern Group 
Supply Council for 400,000 blankets and 
in part against Supply Department indents. 


CROPS AND SOILS 

The meetiug of the Crops and Soils 
Wing of the Boar^ of Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry in India was held in December, 
1939, and the volume under review 
contains the discussion by eminent 
scientists and technical experts on 
eight important problems of agriculture. 
(Manager of Publications, Delhi, 1940. 
Price Rs. 8-10.) Among them are subjects 
of general interest such as, a review of 
work on Agricultural Economics in India 
and a critical examination of the low 
yields of agricultural crops in India and 
others of a highly technical character 

like vernalisation, soil conservation, plant 
virus diseases, plant hormones, and control 
of insect pests. 

Apart from the technical papers on 
which comment is obviously not possible, 
the notes on the work in Agrionltural 

Economics in India by Sardar Eartar 

Singh and Dr. Ghatge are interesting. 
The papers by D. V. Bal and Alann on 
Low Yields in Agriculture are instructive. 
The conclusion of D. V. Bal that in the 
case of Indian crops which have been 
under cultivation for many centuries, the 
history of crop yields has not indicated 
any progressive decline in the yield per 
acre, and that during 1900-22 they appear 
to have reached a stationary state and 
show a better yield now, is so vital that 
it requires further examination. 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

“ Take to higher agricultural education 
in large numbers to eliminate the many 
ills of the rural population and make use 
of your education by going back to the 
villages and taking to private farming 
thus helping the country to prosperity 
and progress." This was the message 
given by Dr. R. P. Masani, Vice-Chancellor 
of the Bombay University, addressing the 
students of Agricultural College, Poona, on 
the occasion of the 8drd annual social 
gathering of the institution. 

Dr. Masani exhorted the students to 
give a lead by spreading agricultural 
education amongst rural population and 
thus lend a hand in adding to,the wealth 
and prosperity of the country. 
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FAREWELL TO BEVIN BOYS 

“ I want you to go back and take yonr 
place in Indian industry and do all you 
can to contribute to increased output. 

I want British and Indian people to be 
great friends together in a great common 
endeavour so that the whole of the 

common people in both our countries 
and, indeed, all the world may benefit 
from this great association of peoples." 

Thus declared Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister 
for Labour, in a message bidding farewell 
to Indian engineering technicians who 
have been to England at Mr. Bevin's 

invitation on an intensive practical course 
in foremanship and works management 
during the past few months. 

TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHEME 
The Technical Training Scheme launched 
by the Department of Labour has been 
expanded to provide for the intensive 
training of 15,000 semi-skilled tradesmen 
in place of the original number of 

.8,000. Of this total, 7,000 man are to 

be trained as general engineering fitters; 
2,500 as turners (metal); 1,500 machinists 
(metal); 1,250 electricians, 550; blacksmiths ; 
450 tin and coppersmiths; 400 welders 
(electric and oxy-acetylene); 800 draughts¬ 
men : 200 moulders and 200 carpenters. 
Nearly 8,000 men are already under 

training at 87 centres. One hundred and 
four more centres are ready to receive 
another 6,000 trainees. Thirty-two trainees 
have already passed out of these classes. 

LOW PAID EMPLOYEES 
The Government of India have worked 
out schemes for grant of dearness 

allowance to low-paid employees. 

During Government’s stay in Simla, the 
scale will be the same as that sanctioned 
by the Punjab Government, namely, one 
rupee per. month for those receiving 

Bs. 16 or less and two rupees for those 

between Bs. 17 and Bs. 80. This scale 
will come into operation upon receipt of 
information from the Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla that the prices ol food fr^'s 
have reached seven seers a i 

prices rise further and food grains become ^ 
dearer than six seei^s a rupee, the scales 
will he enhanced to Bs. 2 and Bs. 8 
respectively. 


TEA PROPAGANDA IN BRITAIN 

Referring to tea propaganda in war¬ 

time Britain, Mr. J. S. Graham, Chairman 
of the Indian Tea Market Expansion 

Board, recently observed? 

Despite the rationing of tea, it can 

truly be said that the International 
Board have kept the idea of tea so 
closely associated with the two movements 
that are affecting the nation in the 
highest degree—the creation of a national 
army and the drive for increased war 
production in the factories that we need 
have no fear of a reduction in the 
consumption of our product in that country. 
At present in that strange Britain at 

war, so different from the peaceful 
community we know, new habits and 
customs are being formed but tea 
remains as much of a necessity as ever." 

WHAT WAR COSTS ? 

The approximate cost of a bullet is one 
anna and of a battleship Bs. 10| crores. 
Here are some other implements of warfare 
with their approximate cost; 

Sandbags, 2 annas each. 

Pistol Bs. 60. 

Rifle Bs. 100. 

Machine-gun Bs. 1,800. 

Barrage balloon Bs. 10,000. 

Light anti-aircraft gun Bs. 4,000. 

Fighter aircraft Re. 1,40,000. 

Bomber aircraft Bs. 2,70,000. 

Destroyer Bs. 60 lakhs. 

Cruiser Bs. 2i crores. 

These are but a few items which do not 
include the cost of personal and a thousand 
other things which only a few know about. 

SIND TO GO DRY 

A proposal to close down one-third of the 
total country liquor shops in Sind with 
effect from Ist April, 1942, is being 
considered by Sind Government. The pro¬ 
posal involves loss of annual income of 
Bs. 4,50,()(K) which, it is stated, will be met 
by introduction of fresh taxation. 

It may be mentioned that in pursuance of 
their policy of gradual prohibition, the Sind 
Government has already imposed ban on 
smoking of opium and obarash and have 
All) restricted the use of country liquor. 
MDording to their programme, Sind will 
S dry within next five years. 
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THE FINAL ISSUE OF THE WiAR 

By Dr. Sir P. S. SIVASWAMY AIYBR, k.c.8.1. 

- 0 - 


H OW this war, which has been 
dragging on for over two years, 
will end and when, has been occupying 
the minds of people in most countries 
in the world. The conquest of nearly 
all the countries of Europe by 
Germany almost according to a plan and 
within a scheduled time, the penetration 
and occupation of considerable parts of 
European Russia, and the retreat of the 
British expeditionary forces from the west 
coast of Europe and other theatres of 
war, have filled many minds with deep 
misgivings as to the issue of this deadly 
struggle. People have begun to entertain 
doubts as to the invincibility of the 
British power, and ask whether the same 
good fortune which has attended the 
the British arms in the past will attend 
them in what must be regarded as the 
greatest war in the history of the world. 
Germany has been preparing for war for 
over seven years and organising her 
offensive forces, while Britain has indulged 
in hopes of appeasement of her enemy’s 
ambition ^nd failed to realise the need 
of adequate defence against aggression. 
Reverses of fortune are bound to occur 


in any protracted war and should not be 
allowed to weaken the spirit or hopes of 
the combatants. The dauntless spirit in 
which the people of Britain are facing 
the hardships, privations and losses which 
have been inflicted on them and their 
unshakable determination to carry on the 
war till Hitler and Hitlerism are 
destroyed, the immense resources of the 
British Commonwealth and the help and 
co-operation of the United States justify 
a tone of hopefulness with regard to the 
outcome. Even making allowance for the 
fact that Hitler is able to oommandeer ^ 
resources and man-power of the oounivies 
he has conquered in Europe and that the 
countries included in the British Common¬ 
wealth are scattered and far-flung, the 
resources of the Allies will enable them 
to carry* on the struggle for as long as 
Hitler may wish to do so. There must, 
of course, be no relaxation of the efforts 
made by Britain or any of the constituent 
units of the British Commonwealth to 
win the war. One factor which must be 
remembered is that no empire of the 
kind that Hitler is resolved: to build up, 
oomprising so many nations which hav^ 
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beet deprived of their iodependenoe and 
whioh must, therefore, be neoessarily 
disaffeoted, can hold together for any 
considerable length of time, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that they have been disarmed. 
Some people point to the instance of a 
country like India having been held by 
Britain for ench a length of time. There 
ifi no real analogy between the case of 
India tinder British rule and the case of 
Bnrope under Nazi rule. The ruthless 
oppression, tyranny and persecution to 
whioh the conquered countries have been 
subjected under Nazi rule forbid the 
drawing of any parallel with India. But 
even in India the desire for political 
freedom has been awakened and is 
growing to an extent whioh calls for a 
decided change in the angle of vision of 
the British Government whioh it would 
be unwise for Britain to ignore or make 
light of. We may, therefore, be confident 
that whatever may be the length of the 
war or the tribulations which it entails 
upon the British Commonwealth, it is 
bound to end in a victory for the Allies. 
The success so far achieved by Hitler is 
due to the longer start he had in making 
pfreparations for the war and the fact 
idiat Britain was caught napping before 
shd realised the imminence of the world 
confliot. While Hitler is prepared to hurl 
millions of Germans and the population 
of the subjugated countries into the war, 
Britain has not yet fully realised her 
deficiency in man-power and the need 
for suppiementing it by a wise and 
generous policy towards the Indian 
Empire, a policy whioh would have the 
effect of xbnsing the enthnsiaem of the 
people of India and seouring the heartiest 
oo-opmtioD with Britain in the proseon- 
tmn of the w* The British GoTemment 


have no doubt repeated their promises of 
the grant, subject to oertaih oonditions 
precedent, of Dominion Status, after 
the conclusion of the war, but unfor¬ 
tunately the reiteration of these 
promises has failed to inspire the 
people with faith in their sincerity. We 
are often told by responsible high officials 
that there is no justifloation for this 
distrust in the promises or intentions of 
the Government. I have been, perhaps 
more inclined than many of my country¬ 
men to give credit to the British 
Government for the sincerity of their 
promises. But having regard to the 
differential treatment accorded to the self- 
governing dominions even during the 
course of this war and the unwillingness 
to concede the reasonable demands of the 
recent all-party conferences presided over 
by our distinguished countryman 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, I feel considerably 
shaken in my faith, and I am convinced 
that delay in responding to these demands 
is not merely a source of disappointment 
and irritation to the people of India, but 
is also opposed to the beet interests of 
Britain herself, and may prolong the war 
and postpone the destruction of Hitlerism. 
To those who consider our want of faith 
in British promises not justified, I would 
point to the unwillingness of the British 
Government to embark upon a vigorous 
policy of industrialisation of India whioh 
would help her to start new industries 
like ship-building and the manufacture 
of automobiles and aircraft for which the 
war affords a suitable opportunity, and enable 
her to Mhieve self-sufficiency. Specious 
explanations have been offered for this 
policy and it has been alleged that the 
encouragement of theee new* industries 
will bave the effect of withdrawing 
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skilled. workers from the more argent task 
of mannfaotaring monitions and sapplies 
for the war, I have not oome aoross 
any Indian who believes in the validity 
of these explanations. On the other 
hand, there are many who think that 
the relootanee of England is doe to the 
fear of eoonomio competition after the war 
and the loss of the Indian market 
and to a distrust of people who do not 
belong to the same race as themselves. 
The policy of England in the past has not 
been actuated by a whole-hearted desire 
to promote the indnstrial advancement 
of India. Hitler has openly stated 
that the policy of the Nordic 
and other European races must be to use 
the people of other races and continents 
for the production of raw materials and 
keep the manufacturing industries for 
themselves. Though this aim has not been 
^avowed by Britain, it is said, not without 
justice, that she had practically followed 
a similar policy in India. I have referred 
to the differential treatment accorded to 
the self-governing dominions. We have 
only to look at the enormous facilities and 
encouragement given to Australia in the 
building of a huge shipping industry and 
for the training of an adequate air force. 
It was stated in September, 1940, that it 
was proposed to expand the air force in 
Australia so as to provide at least 8,000 
. officers and men and that nine large 
' training schools were being established 
under .the lilmpire Training Scheme. In 
the same .month it was announced by the 
Minister of Defence in New Zealand that 
her maximum yearly contribution under 
the Empire Training Scheme would reach 
B.OOO pilots, gunners and observers and 
that they would be sent to Canada and 
•* Britain for training. It was also announced 


in the same month by the Australian 
Prime Minister that 50 naval vessels were 
to be built in Australia to defend shipping 
from submarines, aircraft and mines, 
that ships to be completed by the 
end of 1941 would be manned by 
Australians and that seven shipyards 
were now engaged on naval 
construction, to be reinforced by others for 
new work. 

In spite of what I have said above, we 
may assume the victory of the Allies and 
proceed to consider some of the post-war 
problems. People in every country have 
been talking about the problems of peace 
and the reconstruction of a new order in 
the world. The first question that confronts 
us is the treatment of the enemy countries. 
Almost all people are agreed that Hitlerism 
most be destroyed and prevented from 
raising its head again. Many people 
attribute the present war to the injustice 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the 
resentment of the German people at the 
humiliation, hardship and sufferings inflioted 
on them by this treaty; and there are 
those who think that all Germans are not 
Nazis, and that we must hear this 
distinction in mind in our treatment of 
Germany. How far the policy of Hitler 
commands the approval of GermmiB 
generally may be open to speculation. 
That a war of the kind Germany has 
been waging implies the solid backing of 
the German nation would not be an 
unfair inference. But this does not 
necessarily involve the position Idiat all 
the outrages of Hitler upon humanity 
commend themselves to the hearts of the 
mafority of the German people. Thmr 
attitude may be partly due to aeqniesoenoe 
hi the organised might of the diotator 
and partly to a feeling df satkfaction 
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that the indignitiefi and hardships of the 
Treaty of Versailles hate been avenged. 
Diffloalt as it may be to settle this 

psyohologioal question, and notwithstanding 
the black record of Germany, as Sir 
Bobert Vansittart calls it, we must 

hesitate to believe that the people of a 

dvilised country like Germany who have 
distinguished themselves in the domains 
of Bcienoe and art have permanently lost 
all the finer and nobler instincts of 

humanity. Assuming that it is possible 
to exculpate the majority of the German 
people from the crimes of Hitler and bis 
gang against humanity, is it possible to 
lead back Germany to the path of peace, 
non-aggression and humanity? The decision 
of these difficult questions must be left 
to the wisdom of the statesmen who will 
be charged with the duty of drawing up 
the terms of peace after the war. 

Whether her colonies should be restored 
to Germany is one of the questions which 
will necessarily have to be tackled. It 
has often been stated by English 
politicians and the English press that the 
raw materials which can be produced in 
the colonies will be equally available to 
all the other powers and countries. 
Supposing that they can be so made 
available, would England be prepared to 
set an example by applying the policy to 
her own colonies and transfer them to 
the control of some benevolent neutral 
power, like Switzerland without ambitions 
designs trusting to the open door policy 
and the doctrine of free trade? 

There are other problems of a more 
important, but of less material, character, 
oonnected with the treatment of back- 
ward races and peoples^ The protection 
and development of these peoples should 


be the first consideration in dealing with 
the problems of colonies. As a matter 
of fact, exploitation, or even extermination 
in former times, has been the policy of 
all European peoples, sometimes openly 
followed but more often under the 
hypocritical mask of guardianship or 
trusteeship. 

Another question which will sooner or 
later be raised under the plea of 
lebensraum is the demand for a more 
equitable distribution of the open spaces 
of sparsely peopled continents, now held 
mostly by people of British stock. For 
the purpose of strengthening their claims 
to re-distribution of territories, the aggres¬ 
sive powers of the world have adopted a 
policy of subsidising tbe growth of 
population in their own countries. In 
view of the density and volume of 
population in India, would England 
be prepared to support the claim of 
India and assign German East Africa to 
India to provide an outlet for her sur¬ 
plus population ? The same question may 
be asked with reference to sparsely 
peopled regions of Australia. The policy 
of a White Australia has been openly 
followed by that dominion, and we may 
be certain that Field-Marshal Smuts 
will press at the peace conference for 
the transfer of the Italian and German 
possessions in Africa to the South 
African Union and that he will also, 
press for the incorporation in the Union' 
of tbe vast territories comprised in 
Bhodesia, Bechuanaland and adjoining 
territories. Wo may be sure that the 
territorial aspirations of tbe South African 
Union will be treated with the fullest 
measure of sympathy, while, any olaiui 
on behalf of India for an outlet for 
her population in Kenya and German , 
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B^st Africa will be ignored, notwith¬ 
standing the services rendered by India 
in the war. The policy of grabbing 
practically the whole of Africa (except 
perhaps the hottest parts of equatorial 
Africa^ and reserving it for the white 
races is likely to prevail with the nations 
who will take part in the peace 
negotiations. The theory of trasteeship for 
the backward races will be claimed as 
the privelege of the white races. Another 
theory which will be pnt forward is that 
the vast resources of the African continent 
have to be developed fully in the inte¬ 
rests of the world at large and that the 
task can be undertaken and efiiciently 
discharged only by the white races. 

The next question which I wish to 
consider is whether it will be possible to 
secure the permanent peace of the world 
and, if so, by what means. Those who 
are acquainted with the history of the 
League of Nations and the way in which 
the hopes of those who pinned their faith 
to the League as a means of avoiding 
war by referring international disputes 
to arbitration have been shattered will 
be! slow to give an aihrmative answer. 
The real cause of the failure of the 
League is the reluctance of nations to 
make saorifioes for the ^benefit of humanity 
at large and to take arms against 
aggression. In February 1940 a discussion 
was initiated by Mr. H. G. Wells 
about a declaration of rights in the 
hope that if it was possible to arrive 
at uuanimity with regard to the funda¬ 
mental rights of men, it would bring 
about a clarification of the aims and 
objects of the war and help to bring 
about. a world of peace. Mr. Wells 
himself stated that we were bound to 
go on fighting to put a stop to lawless 


ik 

violence, and he put forward a number 
of propositions enunciating the fundamental 
rights of human beings. A number 
of eminent men took part in this dis¬ 
cussion, but it has not led to any 
fruitful conclusions. When the Hindu 
invited a discussion in this country, I 
put certain questions with a view to 
elicit an answer from Mr. Wells and 
the other gentlemen who were taking 
part in the debate. I hope I may be 
allowed to quote a few passages from 
my letter. Among the questions to whidi 
I desired an answer were the following:- 

(1) whether the declaration was 
intended to apply to the European 
countries and nations only or to Asia 
and Africa also. 

(2) Whether it was intended to 
govern the relations of the white races 
with the brown, yellow and black races of 
the world. 

(3) whether, if it was intended to bring 
about a new order in the world, it was 
intended to interfere with the internal 
affairs of other States like Bolshevik Russia, 
Nazi Germany or Fascist Italy. 

(4) whether, if the object of Mr. Wells 
was to bring about international justioe, 
peace and security, he contemplated a war 
against aggression, injustice or oppression 
by one nation against another in any and 
every part of the world, and an obligation 
upon all nations to fight aggression, as in 
the case of the conquest of Abyssinia by 
Italy, the invasion of China by Japan, ol 
Albania by Italy, of Czeohbslovakia and 
Poland by Germany, and of Finland by 
Russia. 

(6) whether Mr. Wells was in favour of 
the economic liberty of less developed 
nations to develop their own economic 
resources in the same manner ae England 
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and Amerioa haye done, or whether he 
intended to impose any restriotions npon the 
eoooomio development and self-sufhoienoy of 
the less developed nations in the real 
interests of maintaining the industrial lead 
seonred by European nations hut in the 
professed interests of an international 
eoonomio organisation. 

(6) whether any race was entitled to 
dominate or exploit another or exclude the 
immigration of other races, though civilised, 
into its own territory, however sparsely 
peopled it may he. 

r stated my view that unless the above 
fnndamental questions could be definitely 
answered, it was not possible to shut out 
the likelihood of oonfliots between nations 
and races or talk of international justice. 
I have found no satisfactory answer to my 
questions from the gentlemen 
who took part in this debate. 
Mr. Wells himself seems to me to have 
concentrated his attention primarily on 
questions affecting the internal affaire of 
states and npon the rights of individuals 
rather than, upon the rights of nations 
int$T se. Apart from the rights of indi¬ 
vidual oitisens within a state, the rights 


and duties of states inter t$ ta& ti 
importance in a disc o s s i on of 
the possibility of the diminution of inter¬ 
national conflicts. Mr. Wells does not 
seem to me to have realised the import¬ 
ance of this distinction. A significant 
commentary upon the issues I have raised 
is furnished by the language of the 
Atlantic Charter framed by Mr. Winston 
Ghnrohill and President Roosevelt, and 
the former’s refusal to include India 
within the terms of the Charter. 

The hope of establishing international 
peace and security is, in my opinion, 
doomed to disappointment. So long as 
human nature undergoes no radical 
trans formation, those who wish to 
contrive measures for the avoidance 
or diminution of international oonfliots 
must be regarded as engaged in a 
Sisyphean task. 

The disarmament of the aggressive 
powers is a proposition more easily said 
than carried out. The self-denying spirit 
in which England refrained for a few 
years from adding to her naval strength 
has proved a source of weakness rather 
than a factor for world peace. 


THE DICTATOR THROUGH THE AGES 

By Hon. Mb. Justice B. J. WADIA 


I T is well-nigh impossible to relate except 
in hare outline the story of the 
i tyrannies which have arisen in the world 
1 ^ various times. There have been typical 
examples bott in ancient and modern times. 
Acting under diterent ciroumstanoes, they 
have not all had the same characteristicB; 
and yet it is strange how so many of 
them have exhibited in remarkable fashion 
most of the oharaoteristio symptoms of 
the genus. They called them " tyrants*' 


at one time and " despots ’* at another; 
a not altogether different variety is now 
known as " dictators". Every one of them 
was the one strong man of his time. 
Hated, feared and disliked, there has 
nevertheless been a sort of romantic 
glamour about these "strong" men and 
their government. The chief outbreaks of 
dictatorship' have occurred in early-Greece, 
at the downfall of the Roman Republic, 
in the time of the Italian Renaissanpe, 
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wad undof tbe flitBi} NapoIooq. Tbeie wero 
in tho VAQgaftvdt South Amerioa, Russiai 
Italy, Turkes' and Germany bring up the 
rear. There were dictators in England 
too, Tudor England; but it was not of the 
foreign variety which looms large in the 
events through which history is now passing. 
From the accession of Henry VIIl down 
to the Restoration England was governed 
by a sacoession of dictators. Henry VIII, 
Elizabeth and Oliver Cromwell seemed cut 
out for the job. Henry and Elizabeth both 
extended firm hands over an adolescent 
England, still in the throes of rebirth, yet 
rapidly gaining in international renown. But 
by the time the Stuarts came into power, 
England was growing weary of despotism. 
Her innate sense of liberty was reassert¬ 
ing itself, and after Oliver’s stern rule 
was over, the Restoration set England 
again on the road to democracy which 
she has been treading ever since. But 
for the misfortunes of the Stuarts English 
history might have taken a different 
turn. 

Six hundred years before the Christian 
era, the tyrant’s voice was first raised in 
several Greek city-states; Argos, Athens, 
Syracnre, Corinth, and Sicyon are famous 
in Greek history. Our information about 
them and their **strong” men is scanty; 
and when history is unable to do justice 
. to facts, it invariably calls in the aid of 
legend. Like most successful men they 
had their admirers. They enlisted religion 
in their service, more for their own 
eeodrity than for its glory. Some of 
them were even acclaimed wise and 
learned men which they really were not. 
Solomon is not the only king who stopped 
short at nothing to chastise his own 
people, * and, yet earned a high plaoe 
emong the tone ol almost soperhnman 


wisdom. Various reasons are asoribed for 
the rise of the one “ strong ” mao who 
raises himself from time to time aliove 
the heads of the rest. His ability is 
seldom in dispute; be is often popular 
with the masses; and he can sometimes 
aim even at heights of national glory* 
But his system of government has always 
been hateful. Plato denounced him, and 
Cicero wrote that " no animal more hate¬ 
ful than the tyrant could even be oon* 
ceived”. The old Romans bad a horror 
of despotism. They waxed indignant 
against Caesar, because despite his genius 
they believed that he was playing the 
tyrant’s role. For years he ruled the 
western world, king in all but name; 
yet they smote him to the earth beoanse 
they said they hated tyranny. Rome bad 
her dictators, but the Roman dictator 
was a ooostitutiooal officer, legally 
appointed to meet some great emergency. 
His office was not permanent, until Sulla 
in the first century B.G. got himeelf 
appointed for an indefinite period. When 
the emergency was past, be abdicated 
and returned to the rank of an ordinary 
citizen. Cinoinnatus went bacdc to bis 
plough after a dictatorship of a day and 
night. A ** Dictator ” in early Roman history 
meant almost the opposite of what it 
means today. The Roman diotator laid 
down his power as soon as the people 
wished it; not so the others. The latter 
recall to mind the fable of the horse and 
the stag. The horse wishing to ovmroome 
the stag allowed the man to teonnt him. 
The stag was overcome, bnt the man has 
been on horseback ever since. 

Troubled waters have always been the 
natural fishing ground of the early tyrants, 
and of the modern dictators as well. 
The ffrst great irorld war broke out 
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Inrope was promised the dawn of peaoe. 
Millions of men died, boral values were 
destroyed, religion was oast aside, Imd 
anarchy came into places when it had not 
been heard of before. When the fearful 
show was over, the nations were afraid of 
liberty; and in the chaos and confasion 
that followed they cried for leaders who 
ooald have all the power, if the people coald 
only have their bread and security. In that 
unhappy hour the modern dictator was born. 
Dictatorships follow revolutions. Violence 
is their path, not individual violence, but the 
terrifying violence of an infuriated herd. 
With nothing to lose and the chance of 
something to gain, they have welcomed 
revolution, even if it meant anarchy, as the 
stepping-stone to power. To play upon 
men’s discontent, to pass as a friend of the 
poor against the rich, and to promise a 
golden age to one's followers, is the old 
game. War, which can hardly be counted 
among the higher human manifestations, 
keeps up the delusion. It was Napoleon 
who said that a great reputation was nothing 
but a big noise, and revolutions make the 
biggest noise. But with all his power the 
old tyrant could not escape from the prison- 
house of constant terror. Every moment 
to him was an age of nameless fear. 
Bather than trust himself to a barber 
Dionysius of Syracuse used tc singe his 
own hair with a burning of coal. His empire 
was built up at the cost of immense 
human agony, and contemporaries abhorred 
him as a scourge. 

Now and again a despot has risen 
above his despotism; but soon the offending 
Adam in him returned to the task with 
redoubled energy. There is a certain 
amount of kini^ip between the old and 
the new despots; even the difference of 
time and place leaves them the same in 


all essentials. Everywhere there is a 
proud and dominant upper elass, with ihe 
usual virtues and vices which pride and 
dominance carry with them. Everywhere 
the poor are in deadly conflict with the 
rich. Then there comes a time when 
there is a national emergency, or one is 
invented if it does not exist. The people, 
mad with fear, are willing to believe 
everything. Next we get the man of 
strong determination who poses as the 
one man who can save the State, and 
men listen to him with the same over¬ 
charged feelings with which the Jacobins 
listened to Robespierre when he accused 
Danton as the suborned agent of Pitt. 
Having thus gained authority with a 
show of legality, the next step is “to 
lop off the tallest poppy-heads ”, and to get 
possible rivals and dangerous friends out of 
the way. In this way the ancient tyrant 
acted in his time. Thus the Italian tyrants 
acted in the later days of the Renaissance, 
though poets, arcbitects, scholars, and 
painters contributed to the glory under 
the clock of which great horrors were 
perpetrated. Thus also the modern dic¬ 
tators work, maintaining power by the 
centralising weapons of modern science. 
They are only leaders of the parties of 
force. Italy initiated this policy and 
then Germany outstripped Italy. More 
and more German interference will have 
its say in the every-day sphere of Italian 
life. More and more it will be hated. 
Will the Balian leader in his heart hate it 
less ? 

One other common feature of the 
tyrants is to hate public opinion or 
rather to create public opinion of a kind 
and no other. Napoleon had no oonsi- 
deration for public opinion. "Vou ure 
one of those who sigh at heart for the 
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freedom of the press, for freedom of 
speeoli, and an almighty pnbHo opinion 
he Once said. And laying bis hand on 
the hilt of his sword, he oontinoed, 
while this hangs at my side-^and long 
may it bang there yet t—you shall not 
have any one of those liberties you sigh 
for’*. Yet when he was a prisoner on 
the lonely rook in the Atlantic, with 
ootbing to distract him but the 

spectacle of nature be resented the 
treatment given to him, and thought 
that public opinion in England would 

not be slow to avenge him. All 

the modern Dictators seem to have taken 
him as their model. They have not 

troubled much about the Greek and 
Sicilian tyrants, but they have all had 
Napoleon in view. His oampaigns have 

been studied as patterns of the art of 
war. How be founded the bouse of 

the Bonaparte by bayonets on the 18th 
Brumain. how be gained bis power, how 
he maintained it, and in the end lost it: 
make up a story in which the present 
and would-be Dictators might read at 
once an example and a warning. Really 

he has no parallel in history for an 

energy which no other human frame 
could possess. He was right when he 
said that he was not a man but an 
Event. 

Oooe a demi-god, there came a time 
when in a hollow voice he told bis 
secretary, “a cobbler is happier than I 
am; At least be has his wife and children 
beside him.” And when the Austrian 
Emperor on the advice of his Chancellor 
refused to let him have his son near him 
in his remaining days, he drew himself 
up and clenched bis fists in impotent 
rage. It is this hnman touch which 
softens the verdict of history. To the 
W 


last there remained something imperial 
about him. But religion does not count 
for much with these strong men. In 
Marlowe’s “Jew of Malta” it is 
Machiavelli who thus speaks in tbe Prologne: 

I oouat reUgioQ but s oMldish toy. 

And hold there is no rin but igooraaoe. 

Perhaps the most sinister thing in the 
modern world is the oalonlation that 
spiritual resistance everywhere has been 
rendered impotent by the mechanics of 
modem conquest. 

Our present day antooracies have 
different ideologies. Communism relates 
happiness to wealth. Fascism to national 
glory, and Nazism to racial superiority. 
It is a new myth that Enropeans are 
higher than other men, that Germans are 
higher than other Europeans, and that 
the lowest of all are the Jews. The 
State is the idol. No one is master* 
of himself. The State thinks for him 
and acts for him. All is decided for him 
and not by him, and it is a crime to 
resist. In republican Rome none was for 
a party, all were for the State; now the 
State is the only party, and the State 
is for all, acting in one way only. Every 
one of the Dictators repadiates both 
individual freedom and the tradition of 
western civilization which makes the 
State the servant and not the master of 
the individual. Every one of them roles 
by superlative ability coupled with rotb^ 
lessness and craft. The Dictator of 
Paraguay in the beginning of, the last 
oentory even attracted the notice of 
Carlyle as one of his Heroes or strong 
men. The Dictator alone represents the 
popular will, and power is a consuming 
Inst. He most be admired, followed and 
obeyed, though millions mnat be saorifiood 
became he has determined their deuSi, 
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If people’s thong^ts become troublesome, 
the only way is to send tbe thinkers to 
prison. If a mao is '* half-breed or a 
" non-Aryan,” he must either go into 
exile or enter the concentration eamp. 
No wonder that even the calm and clear¬ 
sighted man degenerates into a self-wilier 
and haughty demi-god. For some time 
the feelings of the people are full of 
enthusiasm for the leader, but uneasiness 
subsists, ready to show itself at the 
favourable opportunity, in portentous form. 
A flattering lady once told Alexander, the 
First, of Russia that if all autocrats 
were like him, there would be no desire 
for democracy in the world. Alexander 
replied, “even if I were what you think 
me, I should be but a happy accident 
and so he was. History records bow in 
Julius Caesar there was impatience of 
oontradiotion, an overweening pride, and a 
belief that he alone was the man of 
destiny. In lesser men some of the same 
characteristics have appeared from time to 
time. 

The fate of civilization is once more 
being settled on the battlefield. And the 
battle is once more between the old 
ideals and the new, between a conception 
of the world aa the chessboard of the 
wtur-lords and a conception in which men 
can live in society as free, virtuous and 
rational individuals. Democracy—blessed 
word, more “ blessed than Mesopotamia 
is still not a worn-out, decadent creed. 
It does not believe in the superman.. But 
it can no longer live in the old, careless, 
oblivious ignorance of the events on 
Which its existence ultimately depends. 
Many serious-minded people, more serious 


than mere wishful thinkers, are prompted 
to ask whether the demooratio systems 
cannot learn some useful lessons from 
those which are avowedly anti-democratic. 
No dictum is more famous than that of 
President Wilson.—We must make the 
world safe for democracy;’* but none baa 
been more stultified by events. Democracy 
can at times degenerate into mass tyranny, 
and it is not everything good that has 
come from political freedom. The last 
century hoped it would, but no magic 
genie emerged from the ballot-box. It is 
strange how mankind gets itself amused 
by words and phrases. Rousseau’s famous 
slogan—Man was born free and is every¬ 
where in chains—is a half-truth. Yet it 
sent thousands to the guillotine, and 
ultimately gave to the great Corsican the 
revolutionary armies with which he 
started on his career of world-conquest. 
It was evidently reserved for the false 
prophets of this century to make concrete 
another slogan, the witches’ slogan— 
“Fair is fool and foul is fair”. When 
the witches have vanished, and the 
atmosphere is clear again, let us hope 
that our men of destiny will not leave 
one more seed-bed of hate and despair 
in the heart of western civilization. We 
have had enough talk about the hope of 
“a better world after the war,” what we 
have not had is a candid ^examination 
of the foundations of such a hope. It 
will certainly be necessary when the time 
comes to make a sustained and united 
effort to re-think the fundamental 
ideas of human society. But we 
should be wrong to close upon a note 
of gloom. 


0 




ASRAMAS, PAST AND PRESENT 

BY 

Dr. Sir C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYBR, k.o,8.i. 


-: 0 ; 

hree earnest and far-sigbted Christian 
thinkers have collaborated to produce 
this very valuable brochure’*' which is 
dedicated to the memory of a true lover 
of Indian culture and life, G. F. Andrews, 
who sought to reconcile East and West 
in many ways. 

The present times call for an examina¬ 
tion of the fundamentals of conduct and 
ethical and religious doctrine and practice. 
Many accepted beliefs are crumbling. The 
ideals evolved by the Western races during 
the machine ago are seen to be destructive 
of much that is valuable in the heritage 
of humanity. A re-assessment of the purpose 
and objective of our existence is called 
for and this book is one of the symptoms 
of the new outlook. Fittingly, it is 
sponsored in India and, after all, it cannot 
be gainsaid that Jesus Christ was an 
Asiatic like most of the other great 
teachers of humanity, the authors of the 
Upanisbads and the Darsanas and the Gita, 
Buddha, Mahavira, Zoroaster, Muhammad, 
Sankara, Ramanuja and Chaitanya. 

It is both a challenge and an appeal— 
a challenge to the time-worn missionary 
methods coupled with the realisation that 
the Christian life would best fulfil itself 
by release from western forms of missionary 
organisation and from the spiritual stalemate 
which is admitted to have arisen to-day. 
In the language of the authors, the 
churches, as they are, are not likely to 

AsiuHiis* Past Aim Prrsemt. Christo Samaj 
Series No. % l odian Chrietian Book Club, Kiljpauk, 
Madras. Available of Q. A. Nateean A Co. Rs. 2, 


be helpful. They are teaching and 

devotional agencies, and what is now 

wanted is a new form, namely, life- 

agencies. The appeal is in favour of a 
non-sectarian, non-authoritarian and non- 
sacerdotal rebuilding of old forms. One 

of the most interesting portions of this 
treatise comprises, descriptions of varions 
Asramas including the Christava Kola 
Asrama at Tirupattur which is not 
connected with any church, and in its 
outer aspect, involves an adaptation of 
South Indian temple models and other 
details suggesting an Indian atmosphere. 
It relies on the practice of Ahimsa, 
vegetarianism, the use of khaddar, mannal 
labour and hospitality along with Bible' 
study and social and medical servioe. 
There is also a description famished to 
us of a Christian community near 
Coimbatore in which the family is given 
its due place in the shape of the 
Vanaprastba system; and it will be 
noticed that the Christava Sishya Sangba 
in that place is mainly intended for the 
members of the orthodox Syrian Church 
of Travanoore. Other experiments, two or 
three of which are in Travanoore and 
some outside, are also delineated. 

What is the motive force behind this 
movement? The answer to this question 
is sought to be furnished by the scholarly 
authors who, beginning with a desoription 
of the Vaikhanasas in the Rigveda, deal 
with the reaction in Vedio and post-Yedio 
times against ritnal as snob, and the 
adoption by laymen of Tapas as an 
alternative to Yagna. Very lovingly jmd 
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minutely the types of AsrftmaB contained 
in the Bamayana lind thf Hahabharata 
inolnding the hermitages of Agas%a and 
Bharadwaja and Chltraknta are described 
and we have delightful pictures of 
Asrama life as set out in Kalidasa’s 
“Sakuntala**. Side by side with this may 
be read the story of Buddhist institutions 
as pictured by Aswagosha in the 
“ Buddhaoharita" including the hermitage 
of Bhrigu. Very acutely the connection 
between the search after Brahman and 
the close contact with Nature in the 
forests is detailed and the speculations of 
the Upanishads and the contributions of 
Eflhatriyas as well as Brahmins in this 
quest are put before us. It is pointed 
out that amongst the Buddhists and 
Jainas as well as amongst the Hindus 
the new technique gained rapid currency 
with the the result that to all men of 
all ranks and sects who had finished 
with their business in life, the call of 
the forest came. Satyakama Jabala who 
could not name his father was instructed 
in this knowledge as was Raikva, a 
cart-man and a Sudra. As the authors 
rightly point out. the life of the Asramas 
depended on a conception of religion 
not merely as belief but as realis¬ 
ation along with which there was 
the insistence on a harmonius and 
natural life. 

The authors then proceed to deal with 
the Asrama system by way of contrast 
and comparison with Varna or caste 
and there' are some controversial passages 
in relation to this matter. All kinds and 
grades ef Brahmacharya and Vanaprastha 
deramak are described along with the 
dress, personal appearance and food of 
Uiose who betook themselves to these 
Aiiamas* 


Chapter VII dealing with AsraioM in^ 
Indian history is extraordinarily InterjMting 
and ends with the celebrated description 
of the Buddhist Asrama from "Harsha 
Gbarita” from which one cannot forbear 
to quote. 

Then in the middle of trees while be was yet 
at a distanoe, the holy man's presenoe was 
suddenly announced by the hwp'e seeing 
Buddhists from various provinces in different 
situations perched on the pillars or seated on the 
rooks or dwelling in the bowers of creepers or 
lying in the thickets or in the shadow of 
branches or squatting on the roots of trees, 
devotees dead to all passion, Jainas in white 
robes, white mendicants, followers of KapUa, 
Jainas, Lokayatikas, followers of Kanada, followers 
of Upanishads, believers in Qod as a creator, 
assayers of metals, students of legal institutes, 
students of Puranas, adepts in saormoes requiring 
seven ministering priests, adepts in grammar, 
followers of Paaobarata and others besides, all 
diligently following their tenants, pondering, 
urging objections, raising doubts, resolving them, 
giving etymologies, disputing, studying and 
explaining and all gathen^ here as his disciples. 

This passage evidences the oatbolioity 
and tolerance and the common and 
resolute search after truth by those who, 
differing in everything else, were united 
in ultimate aim and were organised by 
a great preceptor, Divakara Mitra. 

The authors, with great daring, attri¬ 
bute the passiug away of Asrama and 
the, Asrama Dharma to the rise of the 
temples and the technique of Bhakti. 
Dealing with the contribution of the 
Asrama idea to Hindu culture, they 
point out that the persons who came to 
the forests should have undergone two 
disciplines, namely, that of the student 
acquiring knowledge and of the Grihasta 
discharging duties to society. Thereafter 
without completely breaking all the links 
with Grihasta life, the ehildren being 
left behind, the man and the wife made 
a new family not of blood but .of spirit. 
In the language of the bo6k, these 
looked at life with a sense of detaobment 
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not ufual for a GribaBta and with a 
cozQprdheDiioQ and warmth not expected 
of a Sanyaei.' No wonder then that these 
oottages in the foreste became vital 
oentres from which energising life and 
light constantly flowed. The Asraraas are 
also viewed as the creators of religions 
literature as in the case of Valmiki, 
Veda Vyasa, Badarayana and Eautilya and 
as the progenitors of the Gurnknla; and 
finally, in modern days, by way of 
renaissance as agencies for national 
reconstruction as in the Arya Samaj insti¬ 
tutions, in Santiniketan, in Sabarmati and 
the Aurabinda GhoshiAsram and in other 
similar widely separated centres. 

The growth of Asramas amongst Indian 
Christians as an item in the process of 
indigenisation of Christianity in India is 
one of the main themes of the book and 
in commending those Asramas that have 
been started and in pleading for the 
revival of the institution, the book lays 
considerable emphasis on the absence 
therein of extraordinary forms and autho¬ 
rity, and the non-traditional, non-ritualistio 
and non-institutional character of these 
organisations. A unified and harmonious 
endeavour which was nevertheless integ¬ 
rated and not wholly divorced from 
secular activity while being based on 
sustained and intense spirtual effort, are 
* the elements of the Vanaprastha. To 
such a place came Rama who was sent 
to the Asrama of Valmiki to learn kingly 
polity and archery. Kings like Harsha 
oonsnlt^d Vanaprasthas on State policy. 
As the authors point out, in the West 
the monasteries, probably also originating 
in forests, had some of the features of 
Asramas, but their outlook on life was 
.opposed*to the Asramas, as they held 
that life was evil and fled frop it 


whereas the Vanaprasthas inelnded men 
who had held high secular positions in 
life but adopted a simple existenoe which 
was yet not wholly away from the enter 
world. Indeed the typical Vanaprastha 
was, in the felicitous language of the 
authors, an extension of the family, a 
spiritual incursion by the middle-aged. 
In short, life in detachment was the 
ideal as well as the motive power. 

In a passage which is worth careful 
attention, the authors assess the value 
of Vanaprastha in these words;- 

The family can be so purified as to make 
a stepping stone to wider social groups. The 
grey haired husband and wife who have paased 
through the romance of wedded love and have 
borne the grave responsibilities of fatherhood and 
motherhood, may enter into a new matrimtooy 
where love matured in the heat of life, radiates 
a new aroma and its embodiment in the Yana- 
praetha stage. Such an experiment is of inoal- 
culable worth to society, 

Vanaprastha Dharma has made its sigoal oontoi- 
bution in insisting that life is a process of ripen¬ 
ing and that man and woman should paas 
through each stage in order to develop naturally. 
The family U not looked down upon as the 
ascetic does nor is carnal love regarded a sin. 
Far from doing this, grihasta is regarded as 
essential for progress into Vanaprastha. 

The only fault that one can find in 
this part of the hook is the imperfect 
realisation of the value of caste at the 
time of its foundation and for the 
purpose for which it was intended ae an 
element of stability and an anti^revolu* 
tionary urge. On the other hand, the 
book furnishes a needed corrective to 
those who picture the Asrama system in 
Hindu life as products of selfish tendon* 
oies. As the authors say: 

There soon comes a time in the evolutioo 
society when man discovers his kidtviduality and 
longs to develop its manv possihilitiM. live 
the inner life becomes a duty not less important 
and oompelUng than the outer. 

Chapter XV of the book deals with 
the Grihastasrama and is a bit of apeeial 
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pleading extolling the Dravidian or the 
Tamil system as portrayed in the Rural 
which is sought to be contrasted with 
the Aryan ideal which is regarded as 
anti-feminine in essence. While one can 
wholly give his assent to the thesis that 
the house-wife occupies in Tamil litera¬ 
ture a unique and specially high place, 
it cannot be forgotten that from the 
Vedic times down to the Bamayana and 
even later on, the beauty of the Grihas- 
tasrama is described as consisting in the 
performance of secular duties and religious 
oeremonies and sacrifices in company with 
the Dharma Pathni or Sahadharma- 
charini. 

Having dealt, in passing, with the late 
emergence of monasticism in India and 
the contributions of the Buddhist and 
Jaina monks and nuns to life and 
literature especially in the South, the 
authors end up wilh a retrospect and 
prospect describing the social ideal of 
Varnasrama Dharma re-emphasising the 
contrast between Varna and Asrama and 
stressiog the plea that there is room in 
the society of today for the permanent 
and continued functioning of men and 
women who having the experience of 
Grihasthasrama and none of its vested 
and personal interests, would view social 
problems in a detached spirit of objecti¬ 
vity mellowed by the influence of 
religion on lives exclusively devoted to 
it. The authors bold that both to the 
Christian and to the Hindu this is 
a desideratum. 

The main purpose of the book is to 
enlarge on the theme that it is not 


necessary to hold that religions struggle 
for existence and that the fittest survive. 
It is realised that spiritual minds in 
India have always felt that the various 
dreams and systems of revelation are 
intended to be summed up and integrat¬ 
ed. The authors hold that Hinduism 
and Christianity have developed two 
separate tendencies which need to be 
unified, for the fulness of life. Not many 
will dissent from them when they preach 
that Hinduism means and connotes a 
transformation of life, religious develop¬ 
ment being regarded as a growth of 
personality, whereas the religion of the 
Jews and the Christians with their 
ethical emphasis have laid special impor¬ 
tance on social conduct, and as is well 
said, attention in Christianity is given to 
the bonds and contracts between men in 
society, that, is, to religious relations 
rather than to religious resources. Hin¬ 
duism, it is added, is strong in religious 
personality and is weak in organisational 
embodiment whereas Christianity is pte- 
oocupied with the problems of religious 
life as exhibited in social relations and 
institutions. 

At a time when all over t he world 
outer and inner crises are developing, it 
is a matter for sincere satisfaction that 
thoughtful men, Christian and Hindu, are 
devoting their attention to the things, 
that unite rather than to the things that 
divide. As a contribution to a possible 
synthesis of Indian life, with special 
reference to Christian outlook and practice 
this book is valuable and timely ‘and is 
worth the most careful study and appre¬ 
ciation. 



BRITAIN FINDS HERSELF 

By Bib FBEDEBIOE JAMES, Et., m.l.a. 

-:o:- 


W HAT a wooderfal transformation in 
the international sitnation can be 
recorded as we approach the end of 1941! 
It is never easy dnring war time to 
preserve a sense of proportion, and this 
war has moved with such amazing 
rapidity that only those with stubborn 
and rook-like faith have remained free 
from fear or doubt or excess of hope or 
despair. Just think of all that has 
happened in the period from the Munich 
Agreement to the defence of Moscow, 
from the evacuation of Dunkirk to the 
occQpation of Damascus, from the action 
at Dakar to the battle of Mataban! 

In the summer of 1940, Britain suddenly, 
as a dash, found herself alone. It often 
happens in the lives of both individuals 
and nations that the time of greatest 
danger is the time of greatest awakening. 
When Britain in 1940 was either deprived 
of or deserted by her friends and allies, 
when no one in the world bad faith in 
her ability to save herself from defeat, 
when she faced the imminent danger of 
invasion, when her young airmen seemed 
to be her only protection from disaster- 
then she awoke and showed herself the 
.strong, powerful, courageous, dauntless 
nation that she is. 

It is a onriouB fact that nations, like 
men, reap what they sow. For nearly 
twenty years before the war, the people 
of Britain were indolent, pacifist, and 
eelf-satisfied. They believed in peace at 
almost any prioe. They supported the 
Iieagne of Nations, even after that great 
experiment had failed, blind to the 
dangers inherent in the break-down of 


oolleotive security. They chose as their 
Prime Minister a man who represented the 
easy going, the intellectually lazy, and the 
spiritually satisfied. “Peace in our time, 
Oh Lord ” was the theme of his most 
outstanding utterance in the Honse of 
Commons. And how the members, with 
one exception, applauded him. That one 
exception now the Prime Minister of the 
United Eingdom and the acknowledged War 
Leader of the Commonwealth and her allies. 

And now this generation is suffering for 
those years of sloth and blindness, for it is 
an inescapable law of nature that justice 
eventually prevails, though it may be visited 
upon the children’s children. 

Fortunately there is another etema) 
principle which governs the human race, and 
that is the principle of redemption. Men 
may learn from their mistakes, and when 
atonement has been done, may rise from 
those mistakes to still greater heights. 
Britain has learnt during the long course 
of her history from past mistakes. Her first 
Empire was severed from her, because a 
great principle of human government was 
ignored. She made war against the Boers 
and then gave them freedom and dominion- 
hood within ten years of their utter defeat. 
For many years she was blind to the demand 
of Ireland for self-determination, but when 
her eyes were opened she was generous to 
the last degree, so generous that she laid 
upon herself a grievous and unjust burden 
which she is bearing today. 

After the last Great War, Britain forfeited 
her position in the world largely because 
she was so eager for peace ahd security that 
she threw away their props. She put her 
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trast in A new world instigation which hid 
no sanction behind it. dradnally fell, 
while the dictator nations arose, in the 
esteem of men. Even after Manioh, where 
she obtained a breathing space, she 
oontinaed to be atrangely blind to realities, 
and it was not antil the German armies 
reached the Channel ports that she shook 
herself awake. Britain has wonderful 
resonrces of greatness, though sometimes 
she discovers them only in the last resort. 
But today she has found herself, and within 
her fortress island a new community is 
being born, a community which has found 
its comradeship in the fiery ordeal of war; 
a community which is learning that neither 
wealth nor power, neither comfort nor 
security, neither class nor party is an 
end in itself. 

Those who have lately been in Britain 
tell of a strange happiness that fills the 
people of that island. They suffer dis¬ 
comfort; they are restricted in food, 
travel, and clothing; they have been 
bombed by day and by night; they are 
living in the shadow of a desperate and 
dangerous invasion; and yet they are 
happy! Why? 

is it not because these people have 
found themselves? They know now that 
the things which they treasured in the 
paiti have no enduring value; they 
know now that institutions which they 
thought important are of no account; 
they know now that the acid test of 
action, whether State or individual, is 
not “Does it pay?", but “Will it make 
a better world?" 

In other words, Britain has redeemed 
herself and is now redeeming the world, 
lien and women who are engaged in 
that high endeavonr cannot bat be happy 
and oonfidont. 


Who can doubt in the futnre this 
community must continue on the same 
comradely basis ? It must, for it has 
great tasks to perform after Europe is 
freed from the bondage of Nazi and 
Fascist tyranny. One of these tasks 
oonoerns India. No one who reads the 
signs of the times can doubt that the 
Britain of the future will not cling to 
power or domination, but will do what 
she oan to establish in other oommunities 
that freedom which she has re-discovered 
for herself. 

Lately, there has been a new and oon- 
fident tone in the incomparable speeches 
of the British Prime Minister, fie has 
sensed the coming triumph from afar. 
There are, indeed, solid grounds for faith 
in victory. But it is not in production 
or supplies alone; it is not in the 
supremacy in the air, or in domination 
at sea; it is not in those great reserves 
of man-power, ready to attack when the 
time comes, but now compressed like a 
giant spring waiting for release. All these 
afford substantial reason for encouragement. 
But the greatest reason of all is 
the discovery by the people of Britain 
that through sacrifice and snffering they 
have found themselves, and that, having 
discarded past mistakes and follies, they 
now stand upright, confident in their 
strength, and sore of victory. 

This is an encouraging note for the 
Now Year that will shortly dawn. If I 
were a German, the fntnre would trpnble 
me ; if I were a Nazi, it would terrify 
me; but I am British and am neither 
troubled nor afraid. Though the future 
holds for mb and my people perils and 
damages yet unknown, it also holds the 
ce^Whty of victory and the promise of 
freedoih. 


Meaning and Value of Religious Experience 

By Dr. a. J. APPASAMY, M.A. (Harvard), D.PHIL. (Oxon.) 


R eligious experience is the experi¬ 
ence which men have of God. A 
man says : ‘ God is real to me. 1 have 
felt Him in the depths of my heart.’ 
That is religious experience. Another 
man says: ' I have prayed on several 
occasions and God has answered my 
prayers.’ That is religious experience. 
A third man says ; ' I have experienced 

divine peace. Though the circumstances 
of my life have been most difficult, 
I have been garrisoned by an inner 
serenity.’ That is religious experience. 
Yet another man says : ‘ I have realized 
the truth of “ Ta< Tvarn Asi ” (Thou art 
that). Brahman alone is real and I am 
one with it.’ That is an instance of 
religious experience. 

Religious experience is experience 
attained sometimes in moments of ecstasy 
and vision and often in normal ways. 
There are lofty peaks in religious 
experience—hours of exaltation when the 
soul reaches a new knowledge and is 
filled with supernatural energy. The 
saints of the world have spoken of such 
vivid flashes of spiritual knowledge which 
have occurred to them. On the way to 
Damascus, St. Paul had a vision of Jesus 
which entirely transformed his life. Under 
the Bo-tree, Buddha attained an illumina* 
tion which has had a profound effect on 
the ' whole history of mankind. Even 
those who are not saints have spoken of 
moments of illumination when a new 
energy entered their life. But religious 
experience does not refer only to sneh 
extraordinary moments of spiritaal insight 
and power. There are many people who 
93 


cannot point to any special moment in 
their life when they realized God, or 
when they began leading a different kind 
of life. And yet religion is a vital reality 
with them. From day to day they are 
moved by some of the highest ideals of 
religion. There are no spiritual crises in 
their life to which they can refer and 
yet they have bad religions experience in 
a genuine sense. 

It may be said that there is no such thing 
as first-hand religious experience hut that 
all religious experience is more or less 
mediated by tradition. A Christian says: 

' I believe in God.’ This belief of his may 
be held to be merely a part of the tradition 
on which he has been brought up. He 
was taught this truth by bis parents. He 
learnt it in the Sunday School. He heard 
it frequently in the Church which he 
attended. He imbibed it in the books 
which he read. While it is perfectly true 
that the belief in God is a part of the 
Christian tradition and that most Christians 
hold it because it is such a part, we most 
remember that originally it emerged in 
real first-hand experience of God. Great 
prophets and seers like Moses, David and 
Isaiah in moments of genuine religions 
experience realised the profound troth of the 
existence of God. They were able by the 
magic of their personality to make this 
truth known to others who accepted it and 
made it a part of their working belief. 
Then it was passed on to suooessive genera¬ 
tions and became a part of the Christian 
tradition. Thus the original impulse to 
believe in the troth came in religious 
experience. Again, while the truth of the 
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ezi^tenoe of God is a part of the tradition 
on which Christians are brought up, it be- 
comes a living reality only through religions 
experience. If a man has no religions 
experience, the statement: ‘ I believe in 
God,' tends to be a cold, intellectual 
proposition. It is only through religions 
experience this proposition becomes a vital 
belief, stirring the personality of the 
believer to his depths. Also, the practical 
consequences of this belief for life are made 
clear only in religious experience. It is 
through religious experience we understand 
what this belief really means to us. The 
bearings of this troth on conduct become 
evident in religions experience. Thus it is 
clear that religious experience is not a mere 
echo of traditional beliefs, but traditional 
beliefs come into existence through living 
religious experience and are vitalized 
constantly by it. 

We normally tend to distinguish between 
ordinary experience and religions experience 
and to consider that somehow ordinary 
experience is more real than religious 
experience. A mao says ; ' I saw the sun 
rise this morning.’ There may be certain 
exceptional circumstances in which this 
statement may not be true. If a man 
has a serious defect in his vision, we 
may well ask what he means by saying 
that he saw the sun rise that morning. 
Or if it was a stormy morning, the sky 
covered with clouds, we may wonder why 
the speaker made such a statement and 
whether it was due merely to a lapse of 
memory or whether it was due to an 
intentional desire to pervert the truth. 
But under normal circumstances we would 
accept the statement as true. We would 
consider his having seen the sun rise 
that morning as a most likely event. 
But if a man says: 'I saw God this 


morning and He spoke to me.' we shall 
probably doubt at once the truth of his 
statement. We are likely to ask a great 
many questions about what he says ; Is 
there a God ? Does He speak to men ? 
Is He likely to have spoken to this man ? 
Is he good enough to receive a message 
from God? Is his experience a fancy or 
a fact? In other words, we somehow, 
especially in educated circles, tend to 
attach less weight to religious experience 
than to ordinary human experience. Wo 
are inclined to think that in a real 
sense ordinary experience is more 

authentic than religions experience. 

We may now ask three questions about 
this distinction which we make between 
ordinary experience and religious experience : 

(1) Why do we make such a distinc¬ 

tion at all between ordinary 
experience and religious ex¬ 
perience ? 

(2) Are we justified in saying that 

religious experience is not as 
valid as the normal experience 
of men? 

. (B) If religious experience is as valid 
as all normal human experience, 
what are some of the con- 
sequences which follow for our 
thought ? 

I would suggest that we take up these 
questions one by one and consider them 
in some detail. 

EXPERIENCE, ORDINARY AND RELIGIOUB 

Perhaps the main reason why we draw 
a distinction between ordinary experience 
and religions experience is that, ordinary 
experience is more or less unified whereas 
religious experience is greatly varied. The 
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San is the same to everybody. It is not 
light to some and darkness to others; it 
is light to everyone. It is not hot to 
some and cold to others; it radiates heat 
to everyone. It is not round to some 
and square to others; everyone sees it 
as a round object. In other words, all 
men have more or less the same idea 
of the Sun. But peoples* ideas about Qod 
are utterly varied. Some regard Him as 
a personal Being, full of the great qualities 
of goodness, truth, love and justice. 
Others regard such a conception of God 
as a degrading one. They believe that 
He is above all qualities and that He is 
an impersonal Being, utterly unconcerned 
about the affairs of men. Yet others 
regard Him as a fierce, jealous, exclusive 
Deity, demanding men's complete devotion 
and visiting severe penalties on those 
who do not give it to Him. Because of 
these wide varieties of religious experience, 
it comes to be regarded as less valuable 
than ordinary experience in which so 
many differences do not occur. 

The wide varieties of religious experience 
can be explained by the transcendental 
character of God, the supreme object of 
religion. God is so exalted that men hod 
it impossible to understand Him and so 
their ideas of Him differ so widely. The 
more complex the object of our knowledge, 
the more varied are our ideas of it. 
I spoke of our unified idea of the Sun. 
Yet this is only true in the low ranges 
of our knowledge. Astronomers who study 
the Sqn in great detail have many 
different theories about it. While in the 
realm of sense-experience we are more or 
less agreed in our observations, our 
opinions, are very different in higher 
.realms such as the aesthetic or the 
moral. Take an aesthetic judgment like : 


' I went to Eodaikanal and wag impressed 
by the besuty of the hills there.’ On 
this judgment there may not be unani¬ 
mity of opinion. Many may question 
whether the Eodaikanal hills are as 
beautiful as the statement makes them 
out to be. Or take a moral judgment 
like; ' I mot Babindranatb Tagore and 
was stirred to new endeavour by his 
dignity, bis serenity, and his courage.’ On 
such a judgment as this too, there may 
be considerable difference of opinion. 
People will not agree so readily to this 
as they do to some simple fact of sense- 
experience. They may consider that the 
estimate of the poet is not correct and 
that be does not possess the qualities so 
generously attributed to him. The point 
is that as we advance from simple 
sense-experience to more difiScult realms 
such as the aesthetic, the moral and 
the spiritual, considerable differences of 
opinion emerge. For this reason aesthetic, 
moral, and spiritual experiences are not 
less authentic than sense-experiences. 

VALIDITY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 

The second question we have to ask is: 

' Are we justified in saying that religious 
experience is somehow less valuable than 
ordinary experience.' Our answer to this 
question is an emphatic negative. 
Religious experience is quite valid. This 
is clear from some of the characteristic 
marks of religious experience. 

There is an assurance and certainty about 
religious experience. The man who has had 
a knowledge of God is absolutely sure about 
it. He does not hesitate in bis belief. He 
is quite convinced that God has spoken to 
him and that he has beard the Divine 
Voice. All through the ages those to whom 
a belief in God is real are entirely confideat 




that God is and that they have bad real 
dealings with Him. 

Religions experience has another distinc- 
tive mark, namely, its permanence. The 
man who has passed through real religions 
experience is often influenced for the whole 
of his life. The practical consequence of 
vital religions experience is often of abiding 
signifloance. In some instances, it is true, 
religious experience is but fleeting in its 
character. This is because religious experi¬ 
ence in such cases is not deep or solid. At 
its best religious experience is of abiding 
value. Once that distinguished Indian 
Christian, Sadhu Sundar Singh, was told: 
' Tou often speak of the peace of Ood in 
your heart. Perhaps this is only imagina¬ 
tion on your part.’ To thfs he replied: 
*If this peace were merely imagination on 
my part, how could it last so long ? How 
do you explain the fact that this peace of 
God in my heart is not a transitory 
experience but abides with me ever since 
I was converted.’ 

Yet another mark of religious experience 
is its driving-power. The man who has 
religious experience is no longer what he 
was before. He leads a new kind of life. 
New ideals attract him. A new spirit 
animates him. Here in South India we 
have the instance of Manikkavachakar. He 
was a prime minister and lived a worldly 
life surrounded with all the pomp and 
splendour of an Indian Court. In the 
course of a journey he had a vision of 
Siva in the form of a Guru surrounded 
by his band of disciples. This proves 
to be a turning-point in his life. 
An entirely different spiritual outlook 
became his. His old worldly occupations 
ceased to interest him any longer. 
Devotion to Siva became the burning 
passion of his life. He spent all his time 


in prayer and meditation to Siva and in 
composing fervent lyrics in Siva’s praise. 
The driving-power of religion has always 
been one of its important features. 

Because of these three great marks—its 
sense of certitude, its permanence, and its 
driving-power—we must acknowledge that 
religious experience is quite valid. 

PRACTICAL CONSEQUENCES 

The next question we have to ask is 
this: If religious experience is quite valid, 
what are some of the practical con¬ 
sequences which follow. 

The first practical consequence is the 
need for a scientific study of religion. 
Ours is a scientific age. Science in all 
its various branches has made rapid and 
wonderful advances at the present day. 
These advances have been possible because 
the facts of life have been patiently 
collected and accurately studied. The 
botanist gathers all the facts about plant 
life, forms his theories about them and 
tests them carefully in all possible ways. 
The facts of religion should in the same 
way be studied soientiflcally. All the data 
should be examined and the conclusions 
formed in an impartial spirit. These 
conclusions must be tested and revised if 
necessary. I should like to give an 
illustration of what is meant by a 
scientific study of religious experience. A' 
man is seriously ill. Prayers are offered 
by his friends and relations and he 
recovers. When we hear of such a case 
of healing, there are three attitudes which 
we can take up; 

(l) We may say that the healing 
could not have been the result of prayer. 
God has nothing to do with the ills of 
the human body. A man recovers* 
because bis disease has been propej^ly 
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diagQozed .and he has been effectively 
treated. Prayer cannot help him in any 
way. This attitude is unscientihc. It 
does not investigate the case at all but 
dismisses it without any examination. 
The notion formed on other grounds 
that the human body cannot be influenced 
by any spiritual agencies prejudices the 
student and be dismisses it without any 
scientific investigation. 

(2j Another attitude towards the 
instance of recovery is to say that God 
does answer prayer and there is no 
further need to examine the facts of the 
case. This is also an unscientific attitude. 
In the interests of a theory already 
formed, we cease to investigate this 
particular case of recovery carefully. 

( 8 ) Or we may study patiently all 
the facts of the case. We may find out 
from what disease the patient suffered, 
what was the nature of the medical 
treatment which was given to him, 
what were the effects of the treatment 
when prayer was offered, what difference, 
if any, was noticed in the condition of 
the patient, who the first-hand witnesses 
were and when they observed the change 
in the condition of the patient, whether 
their judgment was reliable and so on. 
Then we come either to a positive or a 
negative conclusion and on the basis of 
a single instance maintain that spiritual 
healing is possible or not possible. We 
inveatigate with the same care all other 
cases of* recovery after prayer and come 
to a oonolusion. We also read up the 
subject and find out what other investi¬ 
gators in the field have arrived at. Our 
oonolusion, whether positive or negative 
is then tested like any other scientific 
hypothesis. 


It may be objected to this that a 
scientific study of religion is not really 
possible, as religion can only be under¬ 
stood by one with the religious instinct 
who has also had a measure of spiritual 
experience. A man who has no ear for 
music cannot be expected to say what he 
thinks of a music party. A man who 

has no religious sense is not capable of 
offering any judgment about religious 
facts and their significance. A student of 
Botany can observe the facts of plant 

life from the outside and formulate 
hypotheses, which he can verify. But a 
student of religion cannot do so. He 

must really enter into the spirit of 
religion and for this he must have had 
some spiritual experience himself. While 
all this is true, a student of religion 

must do bis best to study it in a 
scientific spirit. He must have had some 
religious experience himself but he must 
try bis utmost to see that it does not 
prejudice bis mind. He must take a 

detached view of the facts of the 

religious life. He must not let his 

bias warp his judgment. Perhaps this is 
asking too much of human nature but 
the effort must be made. The scientific 
student of religion, while himself entering 
into the spirit of religion, must investigate 
all the relevant facts and come to his 
own independent conclusion about them, 
without letting bis natural interests and 
prejudices influence his view. 

A further objection may be raised to 
such a scientific study of religion. It 
may be said that the starting-point of 
the religious enquiry should be God 
and not man. The supreme object of 
the spiritual guest is God. His know¬ 
ledge, love and glory are of the utmost 
importance and we do well to begin with 
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them. It is only when Qod is thas 
regarded as the starting-point of spiritual 
enquiry that religion attains its dignity 
and real place in life. By beginning our 
study with the religious experience of 
men with their sins and weaknesses, we 
do injustice to the genuine value of 
religion. All this is true in a sense. In 
this scientific age, we cannot investigate 
God as we study any other fact of 
human life. God in Himself is above all 
our methods of study aud scientific 

investigation. But His influence in human 
life is well within the domain of 
scientific investigation. The facts of human 
experience in the realm of religion are 
alone capable of the careful approach 

with which modern science has made 
us familiar. 

By studying religious experience in a 

scientific way it may be said that we 

deprive religion of its warmth and fervour. 
Philosophical refiection does, indeed, tend 
to divert religion of some of its enthusiasm. 
This is no doubt a loss. But what is 
lost in this way is gained in the stability 
and firmness of a religion grounded in 
reason. Religious experience established on 
rational ground is more trustworthy than 
religious experience which is based on 
emotional excitement alone. 

I should like to conclude by pointing 
out a further practical consequence of 
accepting the validity of religious experi¬ 
ence. Religious experience is now regarded 
as one of the most effective proofs for 
the existence of God. Through the 
centuries various intellectual proofs such 
as the cosmological proof, the ontological 
proof and the teleological proof have been 
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formulated for the existence of God. Their 
weaknesses have been set forth by Kant and 
other great philosophers. The mass of 
religions experience in the world is now 
considered as an effective proof for the 
existence of God. The fact that millions of 
men have believed in God and that this 
belief has profoundly infiuenced their life 
is of invaluable significance. Religious 
experience cannot be mere balluoination. 
If religious experience were to be only 
hallucination in view of all that we have 
said about it, can we say that any other 
human experience is valid ? The man 
who says that he is in love is suffering 
from hallucination. There never has 
been real love anywhere in the world 
and there never will be. What is 
regarded as love is but an illusion. The 
whole of human society is built on an 
illusion. Young men have suffered and 
died for an illusion. Poets have sung in 
praise of an illusion. Philosophers have 
woven their theories of family life around 
an illusion. If ordinary human experience 
is valid, why should not religious 
experience also be valid ? If religious 
experience is valid, there must be an 
objective reality, God, who alone is the 
source of the religious experience. But 
for such an objective reality, the vast 
mass of religious experience is inexpli¬ 
cable. It is impossible to understand* 
how millions of men and women could 
have lived and suffered even to the point 
of death as they did, if God were not 
a reality. The religious experience of 
man in all ages and in all countries is 
then an effective reason for our belief 
in God. 
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POST-WAR ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 

By Mb. KRISHNA KDMAR SHABMA, M.A. 
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W AH is a mighty apbeaval which 
violently disturbs the social and 
economic equilibrium. The present world 
war is bound to have (ar reaching conse- 
quenoes, the magnitude of which it is 
difficult to foresee. The war of 1914-’18 
produced conditions and created problems, 
which baffled statesmen. The economic 
maladjustment from which the world 
suffered before the present war began was 
a legacy of the war of 1914-18. 

Close upon the heels of that war came 
this war. This latter war has been char¬ 
acterised by the colossal destruction of 
material and human power. Practically 
the whole of the continent of Europe lies 
prostrate before Hitler. Poland, Belgium, 
Holland. Norway, Sweeden, France and the 
Balkan countries are all groaning under 
the unbearable tyranny of Hitlerism. 
Russia has pot up a brave defence and 
God forbid, if the fine and well-equipped 
Russian army were also to succumb 
ultimately to the Nazi onslaught, the 
future of the human race would become 
gloomy indeed. Britain and America 
would then remain the only countries to 
fight with the Axis powers. 

’ Mighty empires have fallen before 
Hitler and there has been colossal 
destruction of material and property. The 
currencies of various countries have been 
reduced .to a ohaotio state and production 
has considerably suffered. Standing crops 
have been destroyed and industrial towns 
have been bombed. There is the problem 
of feeding the people of the conquered 
countries.' Inspite of her economic and 
even military co-operation and 


collaboration with Germany, France has been 
compelled to pay an indemnity of 400 million 
fimics every day—a payment which is 
far in excess of what Germany was ever 
called upon to pay under the Peace 
Treaty of 1919. 

The problems to be solved in the post¬ 
war period will consequently be of far- 
reaching importance. This huge loss 
will have to be repaired, currency and 
banking will require to be reorganized 
and the flow of international trade 
will have to be revived. After the war 
of 1914-18, currency readjustment was 
brought about with great difficulty in 
various countries. The problems of industrial 
reconstruction, war debts, and reparation 
payments proved to be very tough and 
complicated. The post-war peace would 
also have to take account of a just 
distribution of the raw materials of 
the world. 

The question of giving employment to 
the disbanded armies in various countries 
would prove a very tough one. That 
might tax the ingenuity of the statesmen 
of the various countries of the world. 
A number of industries will grow up 
during the war, e.g., the automobile 
industry, the aeroplane manufacturing 
industry and the like. They are war-time 
industries, and the conversion of war 
economy into peace economy would, 
indeed, be difficult. It will require the 
shifting of labour and capital from war 
industries into peace industries. 

All this would require international 
oo-operation, i.e., oo-operation between the 
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leading Btatesmen and central banks of 
the various countries of the world. 
Unfortunately, this could not be secured 
after the war of 1914-18 to an adequate 
extent and it may be still more difficult 
to secure after this war is over. 

Every war leaves behind a series of 
taxes and loans. The latter imply trans¬ 
ferences of wealth between different classes 
of people. The problem of repaying these 
loans would have to be solved and it 
would, indeed, be very difficult to secure 
social justice in this respect. 

The war has brought an end to the 
economic depression through which the 
world was passing before 1939. Its end 
would, perhaps, create conditions which, if 
not properly looked after, might usher 
another and a more formidable economic 
blizzard. There is the trade cycle theory 
and it is not without historical justifica¬ 
tion. The problem of the post-war 
economic depression will, therefore, require 
international co-operation. 

There will be world-wide or interna¬ 
tional problems and will consequently 
require international co-operation. Hence 
the establishment of a body styled as 
International Economic Rehabilitation 
Commission will be necessary. The League 
of Nations or the International Labour 
Organisation were already in existence. 
They have now become more or less 
defunct. Their revival to suit the changed 
circumstances will become necessary. 

The future peace will have to be made 
on social justice. President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill have already announced 
their plan of a future world peace. The 
terms of their plan should apply to all 
countries, irrespective of their political 
status and the degree of their economic 


development. The future peace should- 
not be based upon the theory of war 
guilt. There should he no war indemnity 
imposed upon any country and the repay¬ 
ment of war debts should also be in 
consonance with the paying or taxable 
capacity of the people. All countries 
should have the fullest liberty to improve 
their economic conditions in the manner 
in which their accredited representatives 
think proper. The failure to understand 
and appreciate their principle would baffle 
all post-war economic reconstruction 
efforts. 

The problem of disarmament will have 
to receive due attention. It was 
embodied also in the Peace Treaty 
of 1919, but it was not worked in a 
right spirit. Hence the present war. 
For securing disarmament, a permanent 
international commission backed up by 
some sanction or authority will have 
to be established. In those conditions 
the post-war economic reconstruction will 
have to be established along sound lines. 

A few words may now be said about 
India. Our country has also been 
affected by war. Exports to the enemy 
countries have been stopped and our 
imports have also been reduced on 
account of the lack of adequate 
shipping accommodation and the lack of 
the power of foreign countries to supply- 
goods to us. Insurance premia have also 
gone up. Our industries have not 
expanded as much as they could. The 
currency circulation in the country now 
stands at about Rs. 280 crores, and the 
metallic content of the rupee has been 
reduced and the one rupee inconvertible 
note has been issued. Control has been 
exercised over exchange, and the imports 
and exports of foreign currency into and 
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out, of India have been brought under 
control. The level of taxation has 
inoreasd and the excess profits tax has 
been imposed. A system of price-control 
has been instituted and certain com¬ 
modities like petrol have been rationed. 
Thus Indian economy is also being turned 
into war economy. 

The war opened scope for the develop¬ 
ment of some of our industries, e.g., 
the automobile industry, the aeroplane 
manufacturing industry and the like. But 
adequate steps have not been taken to 
bring these industries into existence. 
Our shipping industry is in a very back¬ 
ward condition. But whatever industries 
have received the stimulus must continue 
after the war. 

In the post-war period, the war economy 
will have to be converted into a peace 


economy. The readjustment should cause 
as little inconvenience gui possible. The 
industries which grow up during the war 
must be allowed to continue in the 
post-war period with as little disturbance 
as possible. Then there will be the 
problems of tariff and transport and of 
international trade agreements. All these 
should become a part and parcel of a 
plan of post-war economic development 
or economic reconstruction. 

The Government should prepare a plan 
of post-war economic reconstruction from 
now in which due importance should be 
given to problems of labour, industries, 
agriculture, trade, tariffs, finance, transport 
and the like. Further, India should also 
be allowed to occupy her due place in 
the comity of nations by being declared 
a self-governing Dominion immediately 
after the war. 


Buddha’s Message to the Modern World 

By Dr. M. HAFIZ SYED, m.a., ph.D., D.Litt. 

- 0 - 


B UDDHA’S light of wisdom is ever 
refulgent, and for over two thousand 
and five hundred years he has been 
trying to remove darkness from human 
heart. It is rightly said that Buddha had 
a deep hatred of darkness and boundless 
love of light. This light is meant for the 
whole of the human race without any 
distinction of race or country. We, in 
the East, especially in India, are proud 
to own him as our own. He was Indian 
by birth, by race and by ancestral 
heredity.*. He lived his long life of service 
in this ancient land which, in spite of all 
h^r degradation, holds the light of 
94 


spiritual culture which may serve as a 
soothing balm on the lacerated heart of 
the world of to-day. Some of os who 
are proud to be Indian, on account of 
India’s glorious past and her never dying 
spiritual tradition, should not forget that 
in spite of our age-long humiliation as a 
subject race, we possess something so 
great and glorious that any nation of the 
world may bo proud to own. 

In the midst of darkness which is 
enveloping the whole world and which is 
born of ignorance and unwisdom, no one 
at the present moment knows how to 
get at the root of the matter and save 
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the modern civilization from rain and 
destrnction. This high-sounding Western 
civilization, with all its scientific achieve¬ 
ments, appears to ns to be hollow and 
bankrupt. Western people, with all their 
boastful claims, have not yet learnt a 
simple lesson of common humanity. One 
nation looks upon another with distrust 
and suspicion, and instead of co-operation 
there is dissension and strife. The 
struggle for existence is so keen that 
every one wants to live hut does not 
like to let others live. This, in a word, 
is the root-cause of all evil in our 
present-day civilization. The light from 
the East alone can dispel this darkness. 
Let us see what message has Lord 
Buddha to give to the modern world. 

The vital teaching of the Upanisbads, 
the oneness of ail life, is accepted by 
Buddha. A spirit of the true brotherhood of 
man is the only panacea for the evil of 
strife and struggle which is rampant all 
over the world; not the mere repetition of 
high-sounding platitudes or the masking of 
destructive competition by an outward show 
of friendliness, hut a genuine dedication 
by the individual of his efforts and abilities 
to the common weal of nations to the 
parliament of man, the federation of the 
world. The West has yet to appreciate 
that brotherhood is not an end to be 
achieved but a fact to be realised. All 
life is one and therefore every form of it 
is brother to all other forms. This is the 
quintessence of Buddha's teachings. Few 
thinking men would doubt that in the 
application of this principle lies the only 
genuine progress of mankind. 

Buddha’s attitude to life is different 
from the average Westerners that a 
sufdcient explanation would be beyond the 


scope of this article. Whatever may be 
Buddha’s conception of Supreme Reality— 
and there are divergent views about it— 
one thing is certain that he believed in 
the holiness of humanity and bis teachings 
were meant for the uplift of the whole 
human race. Distinction of man from 
man on any ground was foreign to bis 
nature. He believed in common humanity. 
Life in itself is not worth the living. 
That which gives it worth is the use to 
which it is put and the purpose to 
which it is dedicated and that purpose is 
to guide and assist each living thing (and 
there is nothing dead) to the threshold 
of blissful existence. Earthly life is 
impermanent, painful and unsubstantial. 
No human being can escape death. So 
it is the duty of every one of us to find 
that which is beyond change. 

‘ All things are impermanent ’ said 
the Awakened One, as be lay on bis 
couch dying, in these few words summing 
up all that he bad taught throughout his 
whole life concerning the nature of 
the world. The whole conception of his 
philosophy centres round the unreality 
and passing nature of the outer world— 
a fact which no sane or sound thinker 
can ever possibly deny. If this simple 
truth were really understood and borne 
in mind, the Western people would not. 
have plunged into the colossal warfare and 
brought ruin on them. What Empire has 
lasted for long ? What conqueror has 
survived ? What, has he gained out of 
bis conquest and plunder ? These are 
simple natural considerations which have 
never weighed with the so-called civilized 
people. 

Science means knowledge and the 
Buddha taught that knowledge of the 
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Dbamma must be acquired as ' scientific * 
knowledge is acquired today by analysis, 
experiment and reasoning, not by a blind 
belief in dogmas or an equally unreason¬ 
ing ' faitb In other words, the Buddha 
laid very great stress upon reason and 
enjoined on bis followers to reflect over 
the happenings of life and its consequences 
in the dry light of reason. Here again 
if the Western people were wholly devoted 
to scientific rationalism and had learnt to 
decide international affairs more in the 
light of reason than the consideration of 
self-interest and greed, they would not 
have chosen the path of destruction but 
would have settled their affairs amicably 
by mutual goodwill and right understanding, 
which is one of the fundamental teach¬ 
ings of Lord Gautama Buddha. It may 
be added that one of the elements of 
the eight fold path is right understanding. 

Another light from the East which 
has been vouchsafed to us through the 
Enlightened One, is the conception of a 
fixed and immutable law under the 
domain of which the whole of humanity 
grows on all the planes of its being. It 
has equal sway on physical as well as 
moral and spiritual realms of mankind. 

The husbandman must take thought 
for his plants if their lives are to be 
brought into harmony with the appropriate 
laws of Nature. What a man does reacts 
naturally and necessarily on what he is 
and so affects for all time the growth of 
the ideal self and its consequent well-being. 
Just as. physical science warns us that 
if we drink polluted water, our health will 
suffer, BO Buddha warns men that wrong 
doing is not less certain to work out of the 
individual self as sorrow and suffering than 
is right doing to work itself into the self 
of man as health and therefore as bappinesB 


and peace. The conception of the 
existence of immutable law forms the 
bulwark of Buddha’s teachings and is 
wholly in harmony with the scientific ideals 
of today. 

If Western people had any idea of this 
Sublime Truth, they would think twice 
before they inflict injury upon each other, 
for, this law works with unerring precision 
and would bring fit retribution on indivi¬ 
duals and nations who would not desist from 
wrong-doing. 

For the Buddhists, as ‘for Confucius, 
the peace of the world depends on the 
regeneration of the inner life of the 
individual. The reconstruction of the 
world means the reconstruction of indivi¬ 
duals. (‘Philosophy of Confucius’. C. Y. 
Hsu, p. 37.) A Buddhist will, therefore, 
to the extent that he takes any part itv 
' party politics ’, presumably support that 
section of the community which he thinks 
will give the individual the greatest scope 
for quiet self-development, but in this as 
in all other matters, his choice is 
absolutely free. Buddhism as such has no 
concern with any country's government; 
for its field of operation is the inner 
not the outer man. Buddhism is a 
matter of self-discipline and development 
and as such has no concern with 
obedience to any orders unless self- 
imposed. On the other hand, every 
Buddhist is a member of some nation 
and as such submits himself to that 
country’s government and laws. Presum¬ 
ably to the extent that it encourages 
concerted action for the benefit of social 
ends, it may be described as socialistic; 
on the other hand, to the extent that 
it encourages individual self-development, 
it is individualistic, but if it be socialistic 
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it is a form that etrives to level up 
and not down. The Buddha certainly 
proclaimed a spiritual equality or 
brotherhood, hot the standard of equality 
was nothing less than that of perfect 
man to which all living things will 
in the end attain. But brotherhood does 
not imply equality, for brothers may 
be of a different age. Hence the Sangha, 
the Order which the Buddha founded, is 
‘ ruled ’ to the extent that such self- 
governed individuals need any ruling by 
the Elder Brother’s suggestions being 
adopted by their juniors, while the voice 
of the eldest by their juniors will be 
the most respected of them all. Here we 
have in miniature a perfect blend of 
monarchy and oligarchy, while the free 
and open vote of all the Bhikkhus on a 
matter of importance represents the 
cherished Western spirit of democracy. 
-It must not be forgotten that all forms 
of worldly government may be resolved 
into a matter of degree and none has 
any spiritual value or significance. If all 
men were concerned with nought but 
self-development, there would be no need 
for politics as generally understood, still 
less for the use of violent argument 
or force. 

Each Buddhist does at all times what 
seems to him most in accord with Buddhist 
principles and one of these is Ahimsa, 
which is, negatively, harmlessness and, 
positively goodwill to all forms of life. The 
Buddhist is, therefore, a peaoefal individual, 
incapable of active hatred for a brother 
man, still less for a lower form of life. 
If another barms him, he feels but pity in 
return, a genuine compassion for the suffer¬ 
ing which the hater will experience for 
harbouring such evil tendencies. Not that 


sdoh an attitude implies or produces 
weakness in any form. It is true that 
Buddhism paralyses the coarse, brutal 
energy which manifests in the mad 
struggle after wealth and enjoyment; for 
it teaches that real happiness is not to 
be gained through material possessions 
but through mental and moral develop¬ 
ment. (' Message of Buddhism ’, p. 80.) 
But, in fact, a Buddhist leads a far more 
strenuous life than any soldier; for he is 
constantly and unremittingly at war 
within himself. ‘ Warriors, Lord, we call 
ourselves. In what way are we warriors ? ’ 

‘ We wage war, 0 disciples; therefore are 
wo called warriors.'—‘ Wherefore, Lord, 
do we wage war ? ’ ' For lofty virtue, 
for high endeavour, for sublime wisdom— 
for these do we wage war; therefore are 
we called warriors.’—(Anguttara Nikaya, 

' Prom Lotus Blossoms’, p. 67.) It is a 
curious paradox that while such a ceaseless 
struggle against the forces of the lower 
self is being waged within, the outward 
charcteristic of the true Buddhist is his 
imperturbable peacefulness. For a Buddhist 
fights against the inward enemies of 
selfishness and egotism, malice, pride and 
mental laziness, and in the world of men 
against disease and penury, injustice and 
oppression and vice and ugliness in all 
its forms. Is not such a struggle nobler 
and more dignified as well as far more 
profitable than wholesale murder between 
brother men ? A Buddhist strives towards 
the sublimation of war-like energy into 
higher forms, but he realises that war 
is an effect whose cause must be 
eradicated and that cause, as of all other 
suffering, he knows to be self-seeking in 
its countless forms, whether of one man 
or a nation. 



Viceroy and governor-general 

By Mr. M. RUTHNASWAMY, m.a., bar.-at law, c.i.e. 


T his is a thorough-going work of 
research on one of the most 
important political and administrative 
offices in the world. It is not so much 
the emoluments of the offioe—it is the 
most highly paid office in the British 
Empire—but the vast number of people 
it rules (400 millions)—the large extent of 
its territorial jurisdiction, (al)out 1,800,000 
sq. miles), the complexity of its functions, 
the highly-organised and ramified machinery 
that it controls, that make the holder of 
the office one of the most important 
known to the history of administration. 
He does deserve a monograph all to himself. 
And all students of administration, 
publicists, and even politicians—if only to 
pick up a stone or two to throw at the 
high dignitary—will be grateful to 
Dr. Rudra of the Department of Political 
Science of the University of Dacca, for 
giving it to the world. The book shows 
most of the tokens of good research—resort 
to original authorities (mostly printed), 
critical appraisement of them, a sense of 
proportion, mastery of facts, and a fairly 
impartial narrative. 

So far so good. But in the case of a 
live institution like that of the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, printed 
•authorities are not enough. It would be 
too much to ask of a monograph writer 
reading for a research degree in London 
to look up manuscript sources—they may 
not *be available for the contemporary 
history of the office, though they are in 
plenty in the India Office and in India. But 
there are such sources as Reminiscences, 
Autobiographies, Collections of Letters, 

• The Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
iBy A. B. Rudra, Ph.D. Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
l/nivereity Preea. 


Diaries, etc., which would have thrown 
revealing light on the history and politics 
of this office. Dr. Rudra refers to a few 
of them here and there like Lady 
Minto’s Reminscenoes of her husband, 
and Lady Betty Balfour's collection of 
her father’s Letters. But there are many 
more. It is in these minor sources that 
even Viceroys and Governors-General being 
en pantou,ffle8 as the French say, let 
themselves go and say a lot of things they 
would not say in their Dispatches and 
Public speeches. 

There is another source that Dr. Rudra 
might have tapped if he were writing 
a history of the office and not a 
mere monograph and that is Tradition. 
As every historian knows, Tradition 
is the handing down from generation 
to generation by mouth or practice of 
statements of fact and belief. It is an 
important source when written sources 
fail and a useful source with which to 
correct the conclusions of written sources. 
In the case of an office like that of the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
Tradition would be furnished by work 
in one or other of the Secretariats of the 
Government of India or conversations with 
people who had had something to do with 
the Government of India at the top like 
Secretaries to Government, or members of 
the Legislature, or even newspaper men 
of more than one political persuasion. He 
would incidentally have caught the 
atmosphere in which the Viceroy and 
Governor-General works and made his 
work a more lively book than it is. As 
an example of the kind 'of mistake 
Dr. Rudra may have been saved from, 
if he bad not made himself so dependent 
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on printed sources without correcting 
their information hy the spoken word is 
the criticism he utters of Indian members 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
(pp. 130-182). Any one who knows the 
character of the late Sir Sankaran Nair 
or the strength and shrewdness of the 
late Sir Fazli Hussain will hnd it 
difficult to subscribe to Dr. Rudra’s facile 
disposal of the work and service of Indian 
Members of Council. A few months 


INDIA’S 

By Me. N. 

HE statement issued at Allahabad 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as the 
spokesman of the non-party Conference 
is a very valuable document. It clearly 
states the claim for a status of equality 
for India in the British Commonwealth. 
This is not the first time that Sir Tej 
Bahadur is putting forward India’s claim 
to Dominion Status. For he was a 
member of the All-Parties Conference in 
1928 and was a party to what is called 
the Nehru Report. That Report claimed 
to read the Royal Proclamation of 
December 1919 as pointing the way, not 
only to " Full Responsible Government 
hereafter but the right of the Indian 
people to direct her affairs and safeguard 
her interests”. 

But in the Allahabad statement, Sir Tej 
Bahadur is more positive and emphatic. In 
the first place, the statement finds fault 
with the declaration by Mr. Winston 
Churchill that (1) the Atlantic Charter 
does not apply to India, but that (2) the 
more relevant document for India is the 
declaration of August 1940. The statement 
then explains how the August declaration is 
not satisfactory. And, lastly, it asserts that 


spent in Delhi during Sir Fazli Hussain’s- 
tenure would have convinced the author 
that the Governor-General’s Council now 
and then contains members who do not 
take the line set by the English majority. 

But we must not judge Dr. Rudra’s 
work by what be was not able to do, but 
by what he has done. And judged so, 
he must be considered to have made a 
notable and trustworthy contribution to the 
meagre literature of Indian administration. 


STATUS 

!. KELKAR 

whether there was or was not unity among 
the Indian people as to India’s political 
constitution, it was the responsibility of the 
British Government to make a clear and 
immediate declaration that India would be 
made a fully self-governing country and an 
equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 

The progressive steps in such a con¬ 
summation would bo the following;— 

(l) Complete Indianisation of all the 
important Civil services. (2) The conver¬ 
sion of the Indian army into a national 
army officered by Indians. (8) Pull 
responsibility of Provincial Governments 
to Provincial Legislatures. (4) Complete 
Indianisation and non-offioialisation of the 
Cabinet in the Central Government. 
(5) Joint responsibility of the Central 
Cabinet to the Central Legislature, 
whether the Constitution was a Federation 
or a unitary Government. (6) The right 
of the Responsible Central Government to 
deal with all the members of the British 
Commonwealth on a footing of equality 
with the same right to safeguards, 
reciprocity and representation in Inter*. 
national Councils and Conferences. 
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1. think, in respect of this last point, 
Sapru, as spokesman of the non-party 
Conference, goes distinctly farther than 
Sapru as a party to the Nehru Report. 
For nothing clinches so clearly the politi¬ 
cal independence of a nation as its 
right to regulate its foreign alTairs in a 
free unfettered way. The words of the 
Allahabad statement are important from 
this point of view. They are: 

Immediate stepe should be taken to secure that 
India’s representatives at the Peace Conference 
or any other International Conference shall be selected 
by the Government in India and bo answerable to 
it and shall on no account be in the leading strings 
of the Secretary of Sate. 

It is pointed out as an answer to 
dilatory tactics of the British Cabinet 
that this change can be effected without 
amending the Statute of 1985. 

There is a maxim in Marathi saying 
that " the footprint of the elephant covers 
all other footprints”. Similarly this right 
of India to freely regulate its foreign 
relations covers all ambiguities as to the 
meaning of equal partnership in the 
British Commonwealth. No doubt at the 
League of Nations, a seat was given to 
a representative of India though India 
was not enjoying Self-Government. But 
that was a patent trick to add to the 
votes of Great Britain, the Indian repre¬ 
sentative being under the thumb of the 
British representative. India at present 
can depute persons of no higher rank 
than Trade Agents to Foreign countries. 
But that arrangement has absolutely 
no political aspect. 

Things are different with Self-Governing 
Dominions. They may, if they wish, 
maintain diplomatic representatives of 
their own in foreign capitals with the 
rank 61 Envoys-extraordinary and 
ministers plenipotentiary. Thus Canada 
has her own envoys in Paris, Washington 


and Tokio. South Africa has hers in 
Rome, Washington and the Hague. 
Ireland has hers in France, Germany, 
United States and the Vatican. Conversely 
the French maintain Legations in Canada 
and Ireland; the United States in Canada, 
South Africa, and Ireland. (Vide ‘Diplo¬ 
macy ’ by Harold Nicholson, p. 175-6.) 
The Dominion Legations report direct to 
their own Government and have no 
special connection with British embassies 
in the capitals where they exist. 

Although the Dominion Governments 
have not yet established regular Foreign 
ofQces, yet a section of the Prime Minister’s 
offices is staffed in Australia and Canada 
at least by specialists in Foreign affairs. 
The stipulation, of course, there is, as 
passed in the Imperial Conference of 1923, 
under which 

members of the Commonwealth are asked not ta 
negotiate treaties with Foreign governments without 
due consideration of its possible effect upon other 
parts of the Empire, or on the Empire as a whole. 

And nothing has happened so far to 
disturb the confidence placed iu the self- 
governing dominions, so much so that all 
this looks like a secret compact. But 
there is no gainsaying the fact that these 
Dominions do enjoy some right which is 
denied to India. 

I am inclined to attach importance to 
this demand in the Sapru statement 
for the extension of the right of India 
in Foreign affairs, because it touches a 
vital point in the political status of any 
country. That the Dominions were con¬ 
sulted and India was not before Britain 
joined the war and involved the 
Empire in it, can easily be explained by 
reference to this differential status of 
both. What will Mr. Churchill say to this 
demand ? Does he admit that this lacuna, 
this defect in the political status of India, 
is promised to be cured by the August 
declaration of 1940 ? I can understand 
the contention that the Atlantic Charter 
is not intended to apply to India. But 
let Mr. Churchill come out and state the 
exact content of the August declaration. 



INDIA AN D AMERICA 

By Srimathi KAMALADEVI 
-(o)- 


S INCE the eclipse of Europe, America 
has attained an unprecedented impor¬ 
tance. It is a country unique in 
many respects, young, virile, audacious, 
adventurous; it has dared to challenge 
and nullify so many of the accepted 
canons. It has cast into a crucible 
people of every nationality in the world, 
and out of it has emerged the youthful 
American nation, uniform in taste, from 
coca cola to apple pie, a hurrying, restless, 
ambitious people. 

Everything about America is new and 
unexpected, from its exquisite kitchens to 
its “ drive in ” theatres. That it should 
have captured the imagination of the 
world is no surprise. 

What does America think of us, is a 
■query that has been troubling every 
part of the world since Hitler started 
his march across Europe. For American 
goodwill is synonymous with Amrican aid. 
Strictly buEiness-like, the Americans are 
yet generous to a fault. They pour 
wealth into any cause that takes their 
fancy. They are neither very discerning 
nor very discriminating. Large in heart 
and big in mind there is nothing petty 
about them. More fantastic causes thrive 
in America than anywhere else. 

Countries threatened, countries conquered, 
countries aspiring for freedom, all vie 
with one other to win America’s favour. 
Their representatives come in hordes from 
the East and the West, North and 
the South. 

One sole exception to this has been 
India. Proud and reserved, conscious of 
her own strength, confident in her self- 
reliance, she has never knocked at 
anybody’s door. Amidst the scurrying, 


begging missions, India holds her head 
high up and says to them: " We want 
nothing from you, neither old destroyers 
nor new dollar bills. We only want you 
to think, to learn, to understand your 
responsibilities, the significance of your 
policies and actions.” 

What does America think of us, is the 
excited question that comes from the lips 
of an Indian today. What he really 
wonders is, how much sympathy has 
America for our freedom cause. It is a 
simple thought untinged by desires for 
planes and loans. The average American 
hardly thinks of India. It simply does not 
exist for him; for it does not figure on bis 
horizon. Americans are essentially business 
people. Nothing else is quite so real to 
them. America has no economic ties with 
India in the shape of investments or trade 
worth the name. This practically rules 
India out of their normal every-day life. 

But Americans have a child-like curiosity, 
a restless enquiring mind. They always 
ask questions. In no other country are 
there so many discussion forums, so 
many speakers, so many round-table debates. 
Every third person one meets is a 
speaker of some sort, talking on any 
subject from the breaking of the atom to 
the influence of the birth stars. Americans 
would make the very stones talk. 
Occasionally India figures in some of 
these talks. Sometimes an organization 
like the Foreign Policy Association issues 
a pamphlet on India. All this is 
very spasmodic and superficial. 

Things were brighter in the old days 
when Ireland was still a burning issue 
in the United States and the Irish and 
the Indians did make common cause. 
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‘ The. lodiaiD gnestioo, however, received a 
new interesfc during the Indian Civil 
Diaobedience Movement. To a war weary 
America, on the brink of economic 

collapse, Gandbiji’s teachings came like a 
soothing balm. American reporters came 
in sboals to see this wonder-man in his 
loin olotb. Even those who came to 

scoff remained to pray. A member of 
' the American Congress moved a resolu¬ 
tion asking the British Government to 
grant India freedom. The British Press 
came out with scathing attacks on 
American politicians, calling them busy 
bodies, meddling in other people’s affairs. 
The British Parliament echoed with some 
more withering comments. The British 
statesmen were shocked by the irrespon¬ 
sibility displayed by American Legislators. 

With |ho close of the Civil Disobedience 
Movement, the interest died down. 

In tbe mean time, the position of 
Indians in America has been deteriorating 
ste.adily. First came tbe ban on Indian 
immigration. It was originally directed 
against tbe yellow races, but obviously 
under British pressure tbe Indians were 
included. For this purpose the world 
was divided into zones, and China, Japan, 
and India were clubbed into one zone. 
This was followed by depriving the 
Indians of citizenship rights. The argu- 
‘ment that non-Caucasian races cannot be 
assimilated could not be advanced in 
the case of the Indians, since ethno- 
logio|illy Indians are considered Caucasians. 
Still tbe Supreme Court of America in 
its final ruling on this question laid down 
that tbe ordinary man in the street would 
not accept tbe Indian as a Caucasian; for 
he did .not look like one. In recent 
years there has been a regular drive 
against the Indian community, part of a 
95 


drive against Asiatics in general. In some 
States, specially on the West Coast, laws 
have been enacted depriving them of the 
rights to own property. Some of the 
laws have imposed considerable disabili¬ 
ties on tbe Indians. They are also very 
much harassed by Immigration authorities, 
who, in co-operation with the British 
Consulate in California, are always deport¬ 
ing long settled Indians on some pretext or 
another. There is no responsible authority 
to fight the Indian cause or protect the 
Indians. Although those who came in before 
1923 are entitled to domicile rights, 
their position has become precarious. 
Those who have already settled are 
unable to bring their families over. 
Even the few wives of Indian business¬ 
men are harassed with deportation orders 
from time to time. Every Legislative 
attempt to rectify this is frustrated by 
reactionary American organizations. Even 
the American Federation of Labour is 
getting up steam on this point against 
India. 

The majority of the American public is 
completely unaware of this sorry state of 
affairs in their midst. There is no chance 
of their being informed of it, unless India 
undertakes to do a certain amount of 
publicity as other countries in similar 
circumstances do. 

Tbe present war. and the question of 
aid to Britain, have brought India to the 
forefront once again. People in no country 
like war. Americans are no exceptions. 
Intensely averse to involvement in war, 
the Americans are struggling in vain 
against an avalanche that is sweeping 
them into those deadly jaws. Under tbe 
oiroumstanoes it is natural that Americans 
should be sensitive to all the implica¬ 
tions of aid to Britain, her war aims, 
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her present policies and oommitments. her 
past follies. These topics , ere disoussed 
threadbare. At one stage a great cry of a 
new way of democracy sweeping the British 
Isles was raised in America by interested 
parties to win American sympathy. But 
there was the singalar omission of India 
in it. 

On the whole, America has a favonrahle 
opinion of India. The Indian students and 
visitors alike have left a good impression. 
In recent years, Qandhiji and now Nehru 
have won great admiration from the public. 
Nehru’s autobiography has weighed the 
scales heavily in India’s favour. The 
impression has gained ground that a move¬ 
ment headed by such leaders must surely 
be responsible and popular. 

Moreover, having been colonials themselves 
not so long ago and having had to struggle 
tor freedom, the Americans have a 
natural sympathy with all those who are 
in the same position. Americans have 
no prejudices against colonials as the 
Europeans have; for they do not have 
colonial possessions of the type the 
European countries have bred. One section 
of the political-minded people have kept 
up the constant cry of " What about 
India ? ” English speakers in America have 
had a tough time answering uncomfortable 
questions. British Ambassadors have in 
succession been heckled. During the dis¬ 
cussion on the Lend Lease Bill, India 
figured prominently. 

The British Government finally came to 
feel that interest in India was not spas¬ 
modic and could not be easily brushed aside 
with superficial arguments. Speakers after 
speakers returned to England in wroth 
swearing under their breath Americans 
are a qneer people”, They declared; 


*'Why must they always drag India in?' 
What has India to do with the present 
war? What do they know about India, 
how delicate and complicated the problem 
is ? Why can’t they see how many 
benefits we have conferred on those 
ungrateful natives much more than what 
they deserve? What concern is India of 
America’s any way.” 

I 

From Duff Cooper to Lord Halifax, 
from Sir Walter Citron to Colonel 
Wedgewood, to aristrooracy and labour 
alike, India became a headache. A special 
ofiQce was established in New York City, 
whose sole job was to mark American 
opinion on India. Week after week, 
month after month, the barometer kept 
rising. The need for a new remedy was 
felt. Get Indians to present the British 
point of view, that was the thing to do. 
But the solution was not easy to work. 
No Indian in America was prepared to sell 
himself. If local ones were not available, 
then they would have to be imported. It 
was risky bringing any one all the way from 
India. That would rouse Indian suspicion 
and draw unpalatable publicity. London was 
a safer source to draw upon. Sir Feroz 
Ehan Noon (an old hand at this game) 
and an obscure individual—a Hindu—were 
foisted on the American public as bonafide 
Indian leaders, to speak for the two 
communities of India. In the meantime* 
the much-harassed British Ambassador in 
Washington had a brain wave. He wanted 
something more permanent. All the British 
Dominions have started sending Ministers 
to Roosevelt’s court. If an Indian minister 
could be added to this galaxy, the 
American people could be safely lulled 
into the belief that India has . attained 
political equality with the Dominions. On 
occasions if a few recalcitrants did get 
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restive, why what more impressive than 
a reassnriog smile and a few words of 
goiet confidence from an authentic Indian 
minister: “We have more than you 
think, in fact we are practically a free 
country. My very presence here is proof 
enough." Nothing could be more convinc¬ 
ing. So Lord Halifax wrung a reluctant 
consent from an unwilling India Govern- 
*ment to his bright scheme; for the staid 
and sober Delhi regime has a traditional 
dislike of novelties even when they 

emanate from a former Viceroy. But his 
lordship even got the man he wanted. 

Are these Americans genuinely concerned 
about India ? Some of them, yes, the 
others merely use it as a stick to wave 
at England, who, they feel, is always 
driving them into ruinous wars. Old 
scores yet left unsettled rankle. 

But one cannot ignore certain new 
trends. One important section represent¬ 
ing big interests, mainly conoentrated in 
Wall Street, is stirred by new dreams and 
new ambitions. It sees the British Empire 
on the decline. What is more natural 
than that America should share some of 
the plums England can no longer keep 
in her basket? Their statesmen speak in 
great prophetic tones: “The mantle of 
responsibility has descended on our 
shoulders and we must assume it as our 
supreme duty." They do not dream of 
old type Empires of yesterday. America 
lives too much in the present, her eyes 
look too much into the future not to 
realise* that such empires have no place 
in the world of tomorrow. But they 
dream of an Empire of finance and 
commerce. The British Dominions are 
being drawn more and more into the 
American economic orbit. India was not 
originally mentioned in the Far Eastern 
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sphere, which America is now busy weaving 
into her economic net. But in recent 
months her inclusion has been significant. 
Mr. Grandy’s visit to India to include 
her in the Eastern economic plan of 

America is important. But it is not 
surprising in view of the increasing 
dependence of England on American 
co-operation in the East and the probable 
use of the British Eastern bases by 

America. These facts are of special 
significance to us, and consequently 
American attitude towards Indian aspira¬ 
tions ceases to be a question of mere 
aoadamic interest and becomes one of 
practical politics. In fact, the day may 
not be far off when it may become as 
important as England's attitude towards 
India. What role is America to play in 
this agonising long drawn tussle between 
India and England ? The possibility of 
an American intervention should by no 
means be ruled out. There is much 
scope for speculation on the nature and 
identity of such an event. 
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THE LOVE POETRY OF BENGAL 

By Mr. GOPAL K. CHATTARJI, M.Bd. 


B engal can boast of some of the 
finest crops of love poetry from 
the very earliest times. Not only is this 
poetry rich in variety and colour, but it 
has streamed, almost uninterrupted, now 
slender and now overflowing in a flood, 
down the ages. To locate the sources of 
such literature is to dissect and kill poetry. 
But one thing can he said emphatically: 
Love has been and is and perhaps will 
be always the breath of the people of 
Bengal. 

One of the most fruitful sources of 
love poetry has been religion. The 
Tantrikas and Saktas have revelled in the 
love of Kali, the destroyer, the cruel, the 
unimpeachable. The Vaisnavas, on the 
other hand, have delighted in the 
beatitude of love—the love that springs 
from among men and women and soars 
to the endless skies. Both sections, no 
doubt, have had their backwaters. If 
among the Tantrikas some, like the 
Eapaliks, wallowed in the mire of the 
degradation and mouldering of the soul, the 
Sahajiyas among the Vaisnavas Quenched 
their thirst with the insipid Lethe 
of love that does not exist except in the 
shallows of human passions and desires. 
But their best has been the best of 
influenoes—as best as infioences can be. 

It would be equally easy to find 
parallels, good and evil, among the various 
other sects of Bengal. And they are 
none too few for the matter of that. 
Beligion, in short, has not been an 
unmixed blessing. It has led to numerous 
confusions: the confusion of God, the 
giver and the taker, the creator and the 
destroyer, with a god of justice and 
vengeance* And, at its worst, with a 


god who is a shopkeeper, a baoya, who 
gives if you pay, who cures maladies 
and drags you out of dangers if you 
trust in Him, if you offer regular and 
strict prayers, if you count beads from 
dawn till nigbt, if you are judicious in 
your charities to priests and beggars. 

This, certainly, is true of many ages 
and many peoples—of the ignorant and 
the hypooritio. But it reflects one side 
of the life of the common herd of Bengal 
and cannot be ignored. 

Another great source of inspiration for 
this poetry is Nature: the changing seasons, 
the blue sky and the green fields and the 
myriads of flowers and plants, the endless 
cycles of rites and ceremonies. The song 
of the bird has blended into the folk-songs 
that have been transformed into chastened 
lyrics. Equally important is the super¬ 
natural : the mysteries of the sky and the 
earth, and the depths of the mind and the 
soul and of death, the mystery of mysteries. 

Yet, it is futile to attempt a separation 
among the three main springs: Religion, 
Nature, and Super-nature. For, they are 
inexorably mixed up in the human mind. 
Religion is the doing of our daily duties; 
Nature is but a reflection caught from God 
and the supernatural is God himself. 

, Down the ages flowed this stream of 
love through the green vales of Bharat 
Chandra, our first great poet of love; the 
East Bengal Ballads, patches of purple 
streams through the rice-fields ; the ecstasies 
of the Vaisnava poets who are countless as 
the stars; and, lastly, the deep seas and the 
snowy heights of Rabindranath, the poet 
of all ages and climes, who has touched on 
every iohord of love: the childish love of 
youth, the love of the body, of torture and 
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hate that aspires for bliss, the love celestial, 
where the body breaks through its bonds 
and rises high like the skylark of the soul. 

Bharat Chandra has been called obscene 
by many critics. That there is some 
truth in this has to be admitted. Tet 
his obscenity, if any, is sparkling with 
wit, is never naked, and is far from the 
dominant note of his poetry. His lyric 
%tory, Vidya-Sundar, which is almost an 
epic, has few peers except, perhaps, in 
the Decameron, the Arabian Nights, the 
Canterbury Tales and Don Juan. Its 
setting is of beauty of large dimensions, 
where details shine like gems, and where 
men and women flit about like fairies in 
the forest. The fools are befooled, the 
clowns applauded, and the brave win the 
fair through thick and thin, through mist 
and sunshine. And the epic tale ends in 
a halo of light—a light that has not 
been recaptured by any other pen. 

He has had numerous imitators, really 
obsoene and facile, whose work is deserv¬ 
edly assigned to the pavement stall and 
hawker bookseller. He did tell his tale 
with sympathy and charm and with that 
delight in images which makes trifles 
into the wonders of the world. The story 
is of a princess, shut ofl from the sun¬ 
shiny world and, in her bloom, pining 
for a prince from beyond the hills. The 
prince bears of her beauty from the 
shrewd and witty gardener’s wife, who 
supplies the princess with boquets and 
garlands and knows of the Are in her 
heart. After some bargaining, the good 
woman conspires to smuggle him through 
into the princess's apartments, where no 
man of woman born has ever dared to 
tread—not; indeed, in his own likeness, 
but in the guise of a damsel. His 
appearance and revelations and wooing 


are like a miracle in the dark. What 
follows is full of the tenderest senti¬ 
ments, the voluptuousness of intrigue 
and the most touching flashes of the 
eternal yearning of lovers. The slowly 
gathering pregnancy is detected in the end, 
for all their efforts at secrecy. And the 
story ends in the bliss of a loving coople 
doting over the first fruit of their love. 

If this is obscenity, story-telling will have 
to be thrown to the winds, and poetry 
must be either banal or metaphysical. 

After Bharat Chandra come the ballad- 
writers. Most of their work is religious— 
the religion of the supernatural, beyond the 
ken of men, guiding their destinies 
through the wilderness to a haven of blind 
worship. The most touching is, perhaps, 
the story of Behula, whose marriage was 
clouded with the shadow of an awful fate: 
the death of her chosen husband from the. 
sting of an asp, which could never be 
averted even by sacrifices to the goddess of 
the underworld—Manasa, the sinister and 
slaughterous queen of snakes and toads. 
The bridal night passes in lone silence in an 
iron chamber through the anxieties of a 
sleepless maiden, keeping vigil over her dear 
husband lost in sleep. A chink in the 
walls, however, is their undoing. For, the 
terriblest follower of Manasa enters 
through it and inflicts the death-sting, as 
the sleepy husband is served with milk 
and fruits by the bride of one night. 
Then begins a pathetic sacrifice. Behula 
builds a raft of bamboo twigs, takes her 
somnolent husband on her lap, and drifts 
down the river, praying and praying to 
the terrible snake goddess through 
dreamless nights and nightmarish days. 
The travail is over at last. The virgin 
wins back her husband, and the goddess 
blesses them with a happy life. 
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Oroel fates, an inert husband and a 
loving wife compose the pioture which 
would fail to impress but for this help¬ 
less drifting and the sincere devotion of 
a faithful wife. 

On the other extreme is the story of 
a Guru, a worshipper of Kali the Witch, 
who falls under displeasure and sinks 
into lechery, seduced by the guiles of a 
hundred beauties, ephemeral incarnations 
of Maya, the Circe of Tantrik mythology. 
His disciple, a greater favourite of the 
goddess, assails the bower of sensual 
pleasures, disguising himself as a beggar 
woman playing on the tambourine. The 
Mayas try to keep him out. But the 
tambourine awakens lost memories in the 
heart of the lost worshipper, until all the 
links are united in a chain and his soul 
daps its wings to soar back into lost 
glories. The Mayas vanish in dismay. 
The Guru bows down to his pupil, but 
is lifted up by him to be a Tantrik sage 
once again. The story is a paradox in 
religious adventure. For, woman is the 
gate of hell, and Maya, the woman of 
women, must be appeased by whoever 
seeks to escape it. 

Very different is the atmosphere of the 
Vaishnava poets, who in spite of subtle 
differences in dogma, are united in their 
immeasurable flight through the star-lit and 
moon-lit nights and their quest amidst 
dark forests dripping with rain and 
burning with phosphoresoent glow-worms. 
Their one great theme is love-love through 
pain and fear, love earthly—the ecstatic 
serenades in dark nights amid darker 
bowers lit with love and devotion, bodily 
as well as spiritual. But the skylark is 
real with his myriad melodies that fly 
up and down betwixt earth and heaven 
and heaven and earth* 


These poets had their conventions—-the' 
tortuous love of Rada and Krishna among 
the thorns scattered on the path of this 
wonderful earth. They had their conceits. 
But what poet from the troubadours and 
Villons and Baudelaire, Dante and 
Garducci, Schiller and Heine, Campion 
and Herrick, John Donne and Andrew 
Marvell and William Blake, Robert 
Browning and Francis Thompson or^ 
James Elroy Flecker is free from conceits 
of his own? Our poets had conceits, at 
once multi-coloured and unified, but clear 
as crystal and soft as the wings of 
innumerable flitting butterflies. We can 
best compare them to the troubadours 
who captured in their lyrics the shimmer 
of sunshine and of starlight, the ripple 
of slender streams of emerald and jade 
green, the smile of flowers and of the 
leafy trees of April. 

All this colour and light is reflected in the 
hair and the face and the eyes of Radbika, 
the eternal sweetheart of Vaisnava poets. 

Marie de France said this of the hair 
of a damsel: 

FUb d'or he gette tel luur 
Cum si chevel cuatre li jur. 

No golden thread shines so bright 
As her hair against daylight. 

And the unknown poet of Tottel's 
Miscellany said: 

Her beauty twinkleth like a star 
Within the frosty night. 

Compare these with the following lines 
taken from two different songs of Vidyapati: 

1, Under the twilight of evening, she cam* out 
of the temple and pass^ by me like a flash of lightn¬ 
ing among dark clouds. 

2. A lace of gold. And dark eyes, painted 
darker still, like a pair of bees over a lotus of gold, 

Better still are the beauties of the 
heart-^the various visions of the pining 
maiden in dress and undress, in meetings 
and in partings, in tears aud in laughter. 
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This is, for insUnoe* how the lover is 
welcomed; 

WhMi my love retariui home, I will greet him 
with offerings of every limb. My bosom will be 
a shaded pitcher full of cool waters. And my 
eyes, darkened with ‘kajal* (thick ‘surma* or 
pigment for the lashes), will be his mirror. 

Here we have an exquisitely delicate 
tapestry of love, like that woven by the 
Elizabethan lyricists. 

And then the wiles of love. The youth 
* loses sight of bis lass, for she has turned 
her face, pained at his fiokleness and yet 
yearning for him, body and mind and 
soul. He has to sneak through and win 
her back in the guise of a manicurist, or 
a songstress, or a flower girl. 

Weary hours of waiting under dark tall 
trees that are a curtain for love, fragrant 
with the dust an4 flowers and leaves. 

A bird flits by. The leaves rustle. She is afraid 
he is coming. With twinkling eyes she makes the 
bed and looks towards the door for approaching 
foodsteps—J aydeva. 

The lover passes the night in another’s 
embrace and never comes. Radha is in a 
fever of love that has to she soothed 
abed, by her maids with sandal pastes 
and ictus leaves all over her trebling 
lissome figure. The fever does not abate, 
and death is near, and she prays: 

0 my maids, don't bum my body when I die; 
don’t please let it drift down some river. But 
haul it up among the branches of the tamal tree, 
which is as dark as my fickle and cruel lover. 

And when hope lies dying and pants 
for breath, the Lord comes back unnoticed. 
And the maze of meeting and parting, 
and of hope and despair is woven, ever 
afresh, through eternity. 

Overhead is another country where 
there is no parting; but its heokonings 
have no response from the lover-poets. 
The^ may fly among the stars, but they 
have* no fancy for an etherless world 
where Kirvana, and not Love, is the 
presiding deity. The earth is good enough 
and dear enough, and so is the air. 
Why soar to a region where one cannot 
breathe ? 

This is the appeal of the Vaisnava 
poets, who are enshrined in the hearts of 
every Bengali lover and worshipper of 


God. It is an appeal that transcends 
words and transforms life and soul into 
the mysteries beyond life itself. It is an 
appeal that rings in every temple, that 
babbles with the brook and warbles with 
birds and is wafted like inoenae through 
the air. 

One cannot help feeling that the 
greatest of the Vaisnava poets, Vidyapati 
and Chandidas, not merely tasted of the 
sweet and bitter of love, but, what is 
more, plumbed its abysmal depths and 
found in the life of the Great Lovers, 
at once earthly and divine, the hope and 
consolation that have kept their poetry 
alive. What a pity that the life and 
poetry of these two poets have been 
mangled and butchered by the Bengali 
screen directors and artistes. What a 
caricature of Vidyapati’s love and love^life 
has been made on the screen and what a 
medley of incongruous misquotations. 
Chandidas is an even greater martyr in 
their hands, for his humble sweetheart 
has been deformed into a flirt and his 
great love dragged into the turbid eddies 
of social intrigue. An admirer would cry 
for shame at this burning of the effigies 
of the god of love. 

Rabindranath has had the rare lock of 
being praised by all. But I wonder if a 
god is pleased with blind worship. Young 
lovers have read for years and still read 
his love lyrics. Unthinking girls and 
women—and, perhaps, tired young men— 
think that they have understood him. But 
have they? 

His love poetry hovers between the torture 
and the ecstasy of love and, at its best, 
lingers, tenderly, over the ecstasy that is 
torture and the torture that is ecstasy. For 
pages he can be quoted at his highest—in 
the mysticism of love. But let us flrst take 
him at his lightest: his earliest love poems. 

There is, first of all, a couple of 
complementary poems, long and slightly 
exuberant, the questionings and complain¬ 
ings of lad and lass—poems that can 
be compared with the Not Brown Maid 
and the innumerable Phillida and Ooridon 
madrigals and ballads of the great 
Elizabethans; poems, however, that never 
reach the subtle art and the fragile, 
yet enduring, simplicity of the Engli^ 
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poete. Almost on the same plane are 
the Padavali, or Songs, of Bhanusinha, 
which, like Macpherson's Ossiao, were 
taken for the work of some undiscovered 
Vaisnava master and, which, as the poet 
tells us with sparkling humour, earned a 
Bengali scholar in Germany his doctorate 
in literature. 

Then we come across those lyrics and 
ballads and stories in verse in which 
the poet first discovers himself. The 
longing of lovers, their pain and sufiering, 
the storm rather than the calm, the 
tragedy rather than the comedy or 
romance of love are the stuff of which 
they are made. They are often dramatic 
and tripping, as in Eacba and Devajani, 
but are lacking in depth. Through some 
of the stories, however—the most beautiful 
of which is that of Vasavadatta, the 
court dancer, and Upagupta, the Buddhist 
monk-streams the clear light of dawn: 
the dawn, perhaps, of the poet’s own 
genius. And, later, we have the longer 
poems in which love becomes more than 
ephemeral and more than of the body or 
Of the mind. Such are, to name only 
two, the story of the conquest over 
Cupid of Beauty bathing naked in a deep 
pool, and the poem of the poet’s ideal 
of a sweetheart, woven at once of fancy 
and of fact. Some of them, later still, 
dwell on the voluptuousness of love, the 
painful adoration of the sweetheart of 
the world. And the most exquisite of 
them is the poem, ‘Urvasi,’ the primeval 
woman, who, 'like Venus, arose, in full 
bloom, from the depths of the sea with 
the poison and the nectar of love in either 
hand; whose dancing feet made men’s 
blood run quick; and whose sidelong 
glances made the saints and sages throw 
away the precious jewel of their spirit, 
the hoarding of ages of meditation. 

The next stage is not far removed. It is 
the stage when the poet begins to identify 
God with Love and Love with God. Here 
the influence of the Vaisnava masters is 
most apparent. But then Rabindranath 


rises 'higher and weaves intricate patterns' 
of the renunciation and the beatitude of 
love. Something like the mysticism of the 
Blessed Damosel infuses itself into such 
poems. But the mysticism is the mysticism 
of the East, at once transient and eternal, 
of the earth and the sky. of the heart and 
of the soul. 

Lastly, we climb the Everest of his love 
lyrics, the Gitanjali. It is dififlcult now 
to discern from these heights the multi -1 
tudinous courses of men and women. This* 
ecstasy is the Quintessence of Love: the 
Love curling among the stars and in the 
worlds beyond them. No stretch of 
imaginative appreciation could confuse the 
Lover or the Beloved with anything but 
God. Yet, the pining of lovers, the desire 
to sail across unknown seas, the call of the 
darkening pool of evening, the shipwreck 
and the rescue of Love run like a 
stream of gold through these songs. The 
search past the light and shade of the 
avenues of the heart; the quest of the 
one treasure of the deep; the flight after 
the sun and the moon, the planets and 
stars and the nebulous worlds of light, 
farther away, beyond the horizon of 
imagination—all this is the breath of Love, 
the very soul of these wonderful *Iyric8, 
deeper and clearer than the Ode ’to 
Immortality, and higher and more thrilling 
than Shelley’s Skylark. 

False echoes of the love lyrics of 
Rabindranath, the eagle and the skylark 
in one, groan through the hollow oaves 
of his countless imitators. At best, they 
harp on the same strings, pitched to a 
much lower key, more often than not 
using the same or similar words and 
turns of expression, banal and superbly 
vague, the strains often dying in the air 
for want of a sustaining imagination. It 
is yet to be seen when the day comes 
when anothef great poet will leaven and 
enliven this eternal theme of Poetry. 
But who, like him, will dive for the 
pearls beneath the coral reef and fly for 
the jewels high up above the clouds? 





HORSES IN INDIAN HISTORY 


By Me. C. 

T hroughout the ages, horses have 
rendered man such important services 
that their exploits have passed into history. 
The importance of horses in Indian history 
dates from the very ancient times when 
the horse sacrifice or Ashvamedha Yaga 
was in vogue. When revived by the 
Kings of the Sunga and Gupta Dynasties, 
it was this festival that gave a blow to 
Buddhism. Perhaps, it would not be too 
'much to say that the share taken by horses 
in shaping events and changing the course 
of history has been too valuable to be 
disregarded. 

Horses were India's King-makers. When¬ 
ever a King wanted to proclaim himself 
overlord but was in doubt of his suzerainty 
being questioned, it was always the Royal 
horse tWt was summoned to out the Gordian 
knot. A large grey horse, supposed to 
possess certain lucky marks, was gaily 
caparisoned with all the royal paraphernalia, 
and handed over to the priests. The 
priests would subject it to various cere¬ 
monial rites and turn it loose to wander at 
will. As the animal started on its rambles, 
it was followed by a large army of fighting 
men led by the nearest relation of the King, 
who claimed pasturage for the horse 
wherever it chose to roam, or wherever it 
was driven. 

This claim of pasturage was, in other 
words, nothing else but an ultimatum of 
war to the rulers of the countries in 
which the horse happened to graze. For 
by granting pasturage, they acknowledged 
the supremacy of the King whose army 
followed the wandering steed; whilst if 
they chose to refuse pasturage, it was 
jDxacted from them by the King at the 
point of the sword. The result was that, 
if after following during a whole year 
the wandering horse the army returned 
unopposed, the King had a Tight to call 
himself Lord Paramount or Ohahravarti- 
Raja of-all the countries through which 
the horse bad passed. 

The BuooeBsful return of the horse, 
which marked the unchallenged recognition 
of the King's paramountoy, was the occasion 
of a great national festival at which the 
horse was saorificed. Pushyamitra of the 
Sunga Dynasty and Kumaragupta I of 
• 96 
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the Gupta Dynasty celebrated this famous 
festival and claimed to be the most 
powerful rulers of their times in India. 

In the Epic Period, we are told that 
Raja Ram Chandra turned loose bis 
horse to have his supreme authority 
recognised, but it was challenged by his 
own son, Lava, with the result that 
a quarrel ensued between them which 
could only be composed when they were 
made to recognise each other as father 
and son. In the Great War known as 
the Mahabharata, the services of horses 
were requisitioned on a large scale. War- 
chariots with prancing steeds fully 
caparisoned were a glory to the 
combatants. Even Shri Krishna would 
fain play the charioteer to Arjun on the 
historic field of Kurukshetra. At the 
end of the Mahabharata war, the victorious 
Yudhishthira performed the Ashvamedha 
(horse sacrifice) to proclaim himself 
Chakravarti Raja, an incident which is 
reproduced in relief in silver-plated brass 
on a shield preserved in the Jaipur 
State Museum, the drawings being* 
taken from Akbar’s own copy of the 
Razmnamah or Persian version of the 
great epic. 

When actual history began, say some 
2,265 years ago and India’s gates were 
flung open to a foreign invasion for the 
first time in her history, it was horses 
that gained the day for the invader and 
paved the way for the Greeks in India, 
however temporary their foothold might 
have been. On the banks of the Indus, 
the gallant Indian King Porus, in his 
fight against Alexander, relied chiefly on 
the strength of his two hundred war- 
elephants which, in eight lines, formed 
the centre of his army. No sooner did 
the onslaught of the splendidly disci¬ 
plined Macedonian cavalry begin than 
there was confusion among the serried 
ranks of Porus’ war-elephants with the 
result that the Indian ranks broke 
leaving the Greeks triumphant. 

Mention must be made here of the 
famous war-horse named Bucephalus of 
Alexander the Great, as many surprising 
stories are told of its marvellous sagacity. 
When the horse was saddled and equipped 
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for battle, it seemed to realise its proud 
position and would allow no one to 
approach it save Alexander, When 
its master wished to mount it, it 
would kneel upon its forrelegs. Some 
historians relate that when Alexander was 
fighting in a desperate battle and had 
plunged liimself too recklessly amidst his 
infuriated foes, it was Bucephalus that 
bore its master to a place of safety 
although it was itself bleeding to death, 
pierced with the fatal darts of the 
enemy. Then perceiving that Alexander 
was safe, it fell exhausted and expired. 
Alexander so mourned for the horse at 
its death that he built a city on the 
spot where his faithful horse had been 
buried and called it Buoephalis in honour 
of the noble and trusty steed. 

To complete the decline and dismember¬ 
ment of the Gupta Empire came the 
invasion of the Huns, who swarmed across 
the north-western passes and, like a 
devastating torrent, descended upon the 
smiling plains of the Ganges. Cradled in 
the saddle as these people were, a race 
of reckless riders who rode on horses 
'that lent speed to their massacring and 
plundering forays throughout India. It 
was thus horses that stood these white 
invaders in good stead in breaking up 
in an incredibly short time the Gupta 
Empire into a patchwork of bickering 
principalities. 

In the seventh century A.D., whilst 
Hiuen ' Thsang was studying Pali and 
Sanskrit at Nalanda, a great sovereign 
named Sila-ditya had become Lord Para¬ 
mount of India with his capital at 
Vallabhipore. The secret of his greatness 
as a warrior, whom no one dared to 
meet on the battle-field, lay in the fact 
that he had a very fine horse which 
was so swift that none could overtake it. 
Once one of his ministers fell out with 
him and went to his enemies. The re¬ 
fractory minister told bis enemies the 
secret of Sila-ditya's invincibility in 
battle and suggested that they should 
somehow manage to injure bis horse if 
they wished to overpower him. This was 
done. Sometime later, the enemies of 
Sila*ditya marched against him and in 
the battle that followed he was defeated, 
his capital plundered and himself perished 


in the flames. Thus ended the career of 
a great king whose fortunes in battle 
were a gamble on the horse. 

The colourful annals of the Rajputs 
contain many chequered exploits of the 
horses too well known to need any 
elaborate treatment. Who has not heard 
of the hero of Haldighat, Rana Pratap 
and his favorite horse Chituc which, 
though wounded, saved its master’s life 
by leaping a mountain stream when 
closely pursued by two Mughal chiefs?* 
When Prince Salim’s”' guard fell before 
Pratap, the lance of the Rajput would 
have pierced Salim but for the steel- 
plates which defended the houdah of the 
elephant on which Salim rode. Pratap’s 
gallant steed Chituc nobly saved its 
lord and is to this day represented in 
all the historical drawings of the battle 
of Haldighat with one foot raised upon 
the elephant of the Mughal while its 
rider has his lance propelled against his 
foe. Needless to say that, where Chituc 
fell, an altar was raised as a monument 
to the gallant horse; and the entire 
scene of how Chituc fell may to this day 
be seen painted on the walls of half of 
the bouses of the capital. 

Then, again, the famous horse named 
Baz Bahadnr of Rana Amar Singh saved 
its master's life at Agra by jumping from 
over the fort tower on to the plain 
below. This was when Rana Amar Singh 
had been summoned to pay the fine of 
rupees seven lakhs imposed upon him by 
the Mughal Emperor for refusing to stand 
on guard at the gate of the Royal palace. 
When the order was read out to the proud 
Rana, he stabbed to death Salabat Ehan 
who was to receive the fine; and when 
there was a stampede for the capture of 
the Rana, it was the horse Baz Bahadur 
that leapt with the Rana on its back 
from over the tower and saved its 
master’s life at the cost of its own. There 
is still to be found a statue .of the 


* Colonel Tod quotes Rajput tradition in Bupport 
of t^ view that Prince Salim waa the leader of 
the imperial army, but all contemporary writers 
agree in declaring that it waa Raja Man Singh 
who led them. In point of fact. Prince Salim 
waa only six years of age at the time being 
born in 16dS, and therefore incapable of command¬ 
ing an army. 
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horee set up near one of the gates of 
the fort; the gate is known as the Amar 
Singh Gate. 

Horses have played a conspicnoas part 
in effecting many a momentous escape in 
Indian history. In those old days when 
there were no locomotives, horses alone 
were the swiftest means of conveyance. 
It was the horse that carried away on 
its back gallant Pirthvi Raj and Sanjucta 
to Delhi in the twinkling of an eye 
from under the very nose of Jai Chandra 
—a fateful flight which ultimately sounded 
the knell of the Hindu Empire. Then, 
again, had it not been for the flery steeds 
posted by Padmani, Bhim Singh of Chitor’s 
deliverance from the camp of Ala-ud-din 
would have been well-nigh impossible. 
Bernier also once owed his escape to bis 
horse from the elephant flght which he was 
witnessing with the Mughal Emperor. 
Mention must be made of the wiry horse 
posted by Ram Singh that, bearing away 
Sbivaji on its back, effected the most 
adventurous escape of the Marhatta hero 
from the court of Aurangzeb, which is to 
this day celebrated both in the legend and 
history of the land. In the disastrous First 
Afghan War, of the straggling remnant 
numbering some sixteen thousand of the 
British retreating army, one man alone 
managed to escape from the Jugdulluk Pass. 
It was bis jaded horse that brought this 
solitary surviver, Dr. Brydon, faint and 
reeling, under the walls of Jellalabad, to bear 
the harrowing tidings of their Thermopylae 
of pain and shame. 

Now coming to the Mongols, it would be 
no exaggeration to say that their history was 
hammered in the saddle. To them the horse 
was of immense importance; without it 
they could not have made their swift 
raids on the neighbouring fertile lands, 
and they would have remained just poor 
nomads. In the days of Sung, the horse 
was. king, celebrated by the poets and 
immortalized by the best artists; and 
the story goes that they buried a clay 
image of the horse with the owner when 
he died. This was because the Mongols 
understood how much they owed to their 
horses ^ and regarded them as royal 
animals,'* just as the Hindus regard the 
cow as a sacred animal because much of 
their prosperity depends upon it. 


Who has not heard of the wonderful 
gem of the Mongolian steppes, the horse 
of Changez Khan the World Stormer, 
round the skull of which romance has 
deeply woven a web of a number of 
funny stories ? It was this horse that 
made it possible for him to lead his 
Golden Hordes through Ehiv, Bukhara, 
Sumarkand and other cities and con¬ 
quering Central Asia, part of China and 
Afghanistan, to reach the Indus where 
be routed Jalal-ud-din, Shah of Khwarizm 
who fled to Sultan Altamash of Delhi 
for protection. In short, it was his 
horse that enabled Changez Khan to 
establish one of the greatest land empires 
known in history. The establishment of 
this empire was of great importance, 
because as the Mongols pushed outwards 
from Central Asia, they pushed other 
peoples before them into Europe and 
India; and these movements led ulti¬ 
mately to the Renaissance in Europe and 
the establishment of the Mughal Empire 
in India. M. Paul Morand, a young 
Frenchman, who is still living, writes in 
his story The Horse of Genghis Khan : 

This immense stony Valley, (Central Asia) was 
only deserted inow, because its former inhabitants, 
the Mongols, the Huns, and the Turks had b^n able 
thanks to their horses, to gain and conquer China, 
India and Europe. Genghis Khan had been the 
master of the world then, but the master of 
Clengheis Khan was his horse. 

In the Mughal Period, it was again 
horses that led to the establishment of 
a well-known Military Order called the 
Mansabdari System of the Mughal 
Empire. Then the wiry steeds of the 
Mahrattas as inured to fatigue as they 
themselves were, always worked havoc in 
the unwieldy masses of elephants of the 
Mughal armies. It was often the light 
cavalry charge of the Mahrattas under 
Shivaji that turned many Mughal victo¬ 
ries into routs in the declining days 
of Alamgir. 

If horses made kings, they like true King¬ 
makers often proved to be the undoing of 
several princes on historic battle-fields. In 
those olden days an Indian army was more 
a mere rabble than an organised army. 
Once it lost sight of its leader or king who 
was invariably made to sit on a large 
elephant, it was sure to be panic stricken. 
This lesson a Mughal prince learnt only too 
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late to redeem bis lost fortunes. In the 
Wars of Succession for the throne among the 
sons of Shah Jehan, Dara lost his life and 
the very chance of getting his father’s 
throne at the battle of Samugarh by com¬ 
mitting the fatal mistake of changing his 
elephant for the horse. At the critical time 
for Aurangzeb, when Dara was within an 
ace of victory, he left his position on his 
beautiful Ceylon elephant, from the back of 
which he was urging and cheering his 
troops onward and jumping on a horse, 
he rode to the front to join his men who 
seemed to be getting the upper hand at 
the front. It was then that the inev^i- 
table happened. The army seeing Dara’s 
elephant standing riderless thought 
that their leader was killed, and they 
broke and fled in panic. Thus the 
memorable battle of Samugarh reduced 
the fortunes of Dara to the vile dust, 
and proclaimed Aurangzeb Emperor of 
India, who, but for the fatal mistake of 
Dara preferring the horse to his elephant 
in the critical hour of the battle, 
would have either ended his days in 
obscurity as a fakir that he feigned to 


be, or probably might have had a bloody 
end in battle. 

In the Mutiny of 1867, it was again 
the horse that saved Laxmi Bai, Rani of 
Jhansi, from many predicaments. Since 
the Mutiny began, it was the horse that 
stood the Rani in good stead in carrying 
on her whirlwind campaign in Central 
India. In all the paintings of the Mutiny, 
the Rani is shown uprising herself on 
her charger, holding a lance in her band 
and calling out to her men to stand firm. 

Coming to our own day, horses are 
not denied their share of making one 
sort of history or other. Who does not 
know Punjab-Ka-Beta of Wadia Movietone 
and Bahadur of Prakash Movietone that 
have made film history ? In Dr. Roussel’s 
stable, established in 1911 at Paris- 
Romainville, there are 1,400 horses which 
are making what may well be called 
medical history by supplying a serum 
that goes into Hemostyl, a specific for 
anaemia a boon to the ailing humanity. 
If all this is not making history, what 
else is anyway ? 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH IN INDIA 

Bv Db. JIVRAJ MEHTA 


T he important pant that research 
plays in the development of 
Industry, Agriculture, Commerce and 
National Defence in a country can 
hardly be exaggerated. In fact, it may 
be said that industrial research is the 
barometer of the industrial progress of a 
country. It is, indeed, a matter of shame 
that a vast country like India with 
tremendous natural resources, both in raw 
materials knd in motive power, should 
have to depend on other countries for 
her economic and industrial life. We feel 
this dependance all the more to-day ever 
since the break-out of the war when 
India has lost a substantial part of her 
export trade and has also suffered from 
a sudden stoppage of the import of many 
commodities essential for the economic 
life of the country, such as machinery, 
heavy chemicals, important drugs, etc. 
In order to make India self-sufficient so 


that we may not find ourselves in such 
a helpless predicament as we did during 
the last war and as we find ourselves 
again to-day, it is essential to utilise 
these resources to the best advantage of 
the country. This can be done through 
the use of science on a more extensive 
scale than what has been done so far. 
Science can help in the utilisation of 
raw materials as well as of waste products, 
which were exported before the war for 
use in the economic life of the country. 
Science in all its branches is intimately 
and indissolubly concerned with the 
organisation and development of industries 
ministering to the peace-time and war¬ 
time needs of all modern communities. 
Those countries which have realised this 
fact are spending large sums of money 
on scientific researches which help their 
industries. The figure estimated for the 
U. S. A. is about three hundred million 
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dollars SiS against a few paltry lakhs 
spent to similar purposes in India, With 
the exception of the U. S. A. and the 
U. S. S. Rm there is no country in the 
world with natural resources so vast and 
so varied as India. Even a small country 
like Japan has taken long strides after 
the last war, and new developments have 
been witnessed in almost all branches of 
its industries, and some of them may now 
be said to have reached world-level, being 
second or third largest producer in the 
world. Germany, in spite of her natural 
deficiency in raw materials, has made 
herself practically self-sufficient by 
producing synthetic products of every 
possible variety and by the fullest possible 
use of her waste products scientifically. 
In this unfortunate country, industrial 
development is very slow, and very little 
effort is made to apply science to industry. 
This backwardness was realised during the 
last war when the Government of India 
addressed the Secretary of State in 1915 
as follows 

After the war ladia will consider herself 
entitled to demand the utmost help which the 
Government can afford to enable her to take u 
place, so far as oircumstances permit, as u 
manufacturing country. 

This policy was accepted by the 
Secretary of State for India, and the 
Indian Industrial Commission under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Thomas Holland was 
set up. The war, however, ended and 
many of the findings of the Commission 
were shelved as the findings of many 
similar Commissions have been shelved on 
the archives of the Secretariat. All hopes 
of well-organised industrial research thus 
vanished. 

So far, therefore, as India is concerned, 
till recently researches were not organised 
on any plan or on sufficient scale, 
and whatever researches in industry 
were carried on, they were not of 
much .practical interest from a manu¬ 
facturing or industrial point of view. In 
1984, the Industrial Research Council 
was established, but from the proceed¬ 
ings of the Council, it is apparent that 
no organised researches were conducted by 
the Scientists all over the country. The 
main function of the Council was to collect 
information about the progress made in 


Boientifio discoveries and placing that 
information at the disposal of those who 
applied for it. The second function of the 
Council was to invite papers or theses on 
certain subjects recommended by Directors 
of Industries for investigation and to award 
prizes on those theses. The poverty of 
these efforts would be discerned on a study 
of the theses for which prizes were awarded. 
One was on a paper on the Tower Glook 
ringing mechanism, another on Presoision 
manufacture in India, a third on some 
critical conditions in silvering of glass, a 
fourth on the purification of Indian glass- 
making sands, etc. It will thus be apparent 
that the researches undertaken had little 
relation to industrial development and that 
even if there was a possibility of industrial 
utilisation, there was no agency which 
would take up the research and try to see 
its industrial potentialities. 

Research consists in a scientifically 
evolved development concerning not only 
{a) mechanical devices and appliances 
including machines of all types 
and for all purposes, but also in 
(6) processes, formulae and technique cTf 
production according to climatic 
conditions and availability of raw 
material, as well as distribution 
and use of all articles of com¬ 
merce, including transport and 
communications, meeting the 
wants of men in their daily life 
in peace and in war; as well as in 
(c) motive power for all production and 
distribution processes, machinery 
or devices; its production, distri¬ 
bution and use. 

Careful linking up and co ordination of all 
research work in every department of pure 
and applied science is indispensable if real 
Research is to bear the desired fruit. Spas¬ 
modic, unconnected, un-co-ordinated and 
disjointed efforts in the field of scientific 
research is worse than useless, as not 
infrequently it involves reduplication of 
effort and outlay. 

The appointment of the Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research by the 
Government of India was, therefore, 
welcomed by all, and it has. collected infor¬ 
mation about researches that have been 
carried out in the various Universities 
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and Beeearob InstitatioDB and also tried 
to avoid overlapping and duplication. 
About 200 Scientists are now working 
under the auspices of the Board of 
Scientidc and Industrial Research and this 
regimentation of a certain number of 
Indian Scientists is having its effect, and 
schemes of research have begun to take 
shape for industrial utilisation. It is a 
matter of gratification that within a 
short period of about a year the Board 
has been able to produce some important 
results of practical value in industry. 
The Government have also established 
the Industrial Research Utilisation Com¬ 
mittee whose main function is to suggest 
ways and means for utilisation of the 
researches carried out by the Board of 
Scientific and Industrial Research and in 
various Universities and other laboratories. 

The amount of five lakbs placed at the 
disposal of this Board even as initial 
grant shows an extremely poor conception 
of the vast magnitude of the task involved. 
One also wonders if the purpose of the 
Board, so poorly financed, can really 
co-ordinate even the immediate needs of 
the war with the long-range policy of 
the industrial development of the country 
as a whole. One’s experience in this 
country has hitherto been to be 
presented with a fine facade or with a 
high sounding scheme, whether it be with 
reference to Scientific Research or whether 
it be with reference to a social or 
educational institution but with nothing 
or very little behind or inside it. These 
may, no doubt, impress a casual observer 
but cannot satisfy the inner urge of 
those keen on a substantial development 
of the country in every walk of life. 

It is needless to emphasise the necessity 
of close collaboration between industries 
on the one hand and research workers 
on the other, if research is to be of 
assitance in the development of industries 
in the country. The Indian Chemical 
Manufacturers' Association has been evinc¬ 
ing a keen interest in tbe co-ordination 
between the manufacturers of chemical 
and pharmacentioal products on the one 
hand and research Institutions in the 
country on the other. At the last Annual 
General Meeting of the Association a 
resolution was passed recommending the 
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formation of a Board of Representatives 
of this Association and of various research 
Institutions for finding out ways and means 
for the better utilisation of the opportu¬ 
nities of research with a view to rapid 
progress of tbe chemical and pharmaceutical 
industry in tbe country. It is well known 
that although a number of researches 
have been carried out by several Univer¬ 
sities and other Institutions, very few of 
them have been commercially utilised. 
There is a tendency among research 
scholars to remain aloof from industrialists, 
who in turn do not fully appreciate the 
work done by such scholars. Time is ripe 
when the efforts of research scholars and 
industrialists should be co-ordinated and 
it is a matter of satisfaction that both 
the parties have now realised tbe necessity 
of each other’s co-operation and that they 
are anxious to arrive at a co-ordination of 
efforts. In pursuance of tbe resolution 
adopted by the Association last year. 
Universities and Research Institutions in 
this country were approached and it was 
pointed out to them that the non-existence 
of a channel of co-ordination had resulted 
in the wastage of many valuable resear- 
cbes which, if properly utilised, would have 
considerably added to the material welfare 
of the country. It was, therefore, decided 
to pool together the information about 
researches in chemicals and drugs that 
were going on or were likely to be 
undertaken in future. The Universities 
and Research Institutions were requested 
to supply these particulars to the Asso¬ 
ciation and to suggest ways and means 
for co-operation and co-ordination. It is 
gratifying to note that replies have been 
received from most of the Universities and 
Research Institutions giving tbe items on^ 
which researches were carried out so far 
in their respective laboratories. The 
Universities and Research Institutions 
have also suggested that periodical meet¬ 
ings of research workers and manufacturers 
might be arranged so that the /require¬ 
ments, of the different manufacturers 
and the feasibility of meeting these 
demands might he discussed from various 
points of view and decisions from a 
practical point of view migh be arrived 
at. It often happens that researches are 
carried out on products which are already 
being manufactured and in such oases 
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saggestiOQfl of the maoufacturers woald 
be of real help. 

It is suggested that the Universities 
and Research Institutions should provide 
facilities in their laboratories to the 
manufacturers of Chemical and Pharma¬ 
ceutical products to have certain researches 
carried out by the research workers under 
the auspices of the Universities. This 
would be greatly helpful both to the 
manufacturers who would get the advantage 
of well-equipped and established laboratories 
for carrying out researches, as also to the 
Universities, inasmuch as their research 
work would be guided on more construc¬ 
tive lines and the expenses for such 
research would naturally be borne by the 
manufacturers concerned. At present a 
few Universities have got these facilities 
and it is essential that the same should 
be extended, and snob Universities which 
do not so far provide these facilities 
might also come forward to help in this 
collaboration. 

It is, DO doubt, one of the important 
functions of Government to organise 
industrial research, The Government 
should set apart an adequate amount 
for the purpose of encouraging and 
organising researches, I am strongly of 
opinion that the Government should at 
least set apart an adequate portion of 
the Excise Revenue collected from the 
Chemical and Pbarmaoeutioal products and 
preparations only in order to provide 
for the establishment, maintenance and 
assistance of research and field labora¬ 
tories in the various Provinces. 
Important Indian States should act 
likewise. It is not merely the starting of 
the research institutions or departments 
that is going to save the country in the 
struggle for existence that will go on 
for several years to come between the 
different countries after the termination 
of t|he war. One will have to keep 
abreast, of the race in research. It is, 
therefore, essential that the industrialists 
on their part should also oome forward 
from time to time with generous endow¬ 
ments in the Universities and other 
Institutions for industrial research. A 
certain 'ness might be levied on the 
obemioal and pbarmaoeutioal manufactures 
which would provide sufdoient funds 


annually for the maintenance and extension 
of research departments, i.e„ in the same 
way as the road fund cess is levied on 
petrol, the sugar cess on cane sugar, the 
tea cess, the jute cess etc. the essential 
conditions being that money so raised 
shall be entirely devoted to the industrial 
research and should not serve as an 
additional means of adding to State 
revenue as is unhappily the case with 
the sugar cess at present. The Govern- 
meut can also help such industries as are 
carrying on research work, in the shape 
of exemption from custom or excise 
duties, lower freights on the Public Trans¬ 
port systems; free or preferred charge 
communications service, e.g., postage and 
telegraph rates; subsidised supply of raw 
material, or skilled labour needed for such 
researches. These things a national 
Government would readily do, but look¬ 
ing to things as they at present exist 
in India, we shall have to wait a long 
time before we can make any headway 
if we depend entirely or mainly on 
Government resources or on Government 
initiative for such industrial research. It 
is, therefore, upto industrialists themselves, 
as well as the wealthy persons, to under¬ 
take this great national work. The 
industrialists in this country are generally 
only concerned with their immediate 
needs of profit making. Very few of 
them perceive the long-range value of 
research to their own pocket. Among 
the indnstrialists who have helped in the 
work of research or who have taken an 
initiative in such work themselves, the 
outstanding examples in our country is 
the great house of Tatas. If many more 
industrialists follow their example, there 
would be a marked development of 
industries in the country. It is also 
up to the Universities to help in 
the field of research by maintain¬ 
ing research departments or giving 
scholarships or fellowships to those who 
carry on research. Oar Universities have 
been unfortunately mostly concerned 
with pure science. They have not paid 
much attention to the industrial needs 
of the country and have thereby shown 
their lack of knowledge . of the real 
problem that confront us. Moreover on 
account of the lack of contact with 
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manafacturing needs or of field labora¬ 
tories, there is a likelihood, which is 
already notioeahle, about the Professors 
and other teaching staff in even techno¬ 
logical departments or laboratories not 
giving Buflficient attention to applied 
research. It should be the function of 
the manufacturers and their technicians 
to keep in constant touch with the staff 
of the Technological and Chemical Depart¬ 
ments and to keep them on the track of 
applied research. This responsibility must 
be theirs until applied research is well 
established in our research departments. 
Theoretical research or research in pure 
science is going on all over the world. 
Our scanty resources do not really permit 
us to spend much money thereon. What 
we need is more and more Applied 
Research and all the limited resources 
that we have should be devoted to that 
purpose. It must not, however, he under¬ 
stood, that applied research is for big 
business only. Much applied research is 
also called for the protection and develop¬ 
ment of the Village Industries—the very 
small industries that have been carried 
on for countless generations in the seven 
hundred thousand villages in India in one 
form or another. Any progress in that 
direction will add materially to the 
comfort and amenities of the villagers 
who form the backbone of our country. 

I would also draw attention to the 
great need of establishing a regular system 
of apprenticeship, which ought to be 
made compulsory and universal by law in 
every domain of industry, agriculture and 
commerce. It will benefit the employer as 
well as the employed, not to speak of the 
community, which will thus be spared the 
spectacle of the “ educated unemployed”. 
Even to-day all contracts for stores 
supply contain a clause for compulsory 
employment of such workers in the 
factories and workshops producing and 
supplying such stores. Why should the 
Indian factory and workshop owners not 
bind themselves to this system and make 
it a success? Such an arrangement will 
bridge the gulf that exists at present 
between a B. Com. graduate and his 
employer in a commercial firm or between 
the B. So. (Tech.) and the Factory 
Manager. Most trades in ancient India 


and some even at present owe their 
success to the training received by the 
businessmen while working as apprentices 
in the trade from early youth. Apprentice¬ 
ship along with high technical or 
commercial education will go a great way 
in encouraging the growth of industry in 
the country. 

In conclusion, let me state that it is 
not enough to organise and provide for 
research. Means must be devised at the 
same time, so that results by such 
Research are forthwith utilised—whether 
in the shape of the trained worker, or 
new formulae, processes or appliances— 
by those concerned. All kinds of Publicity 
must be organised to bring this about. 
Special Bureau for the trained employ¬ 
ments must also be set up; and employers 
required by every possible means to 
employ only such trained and certified 
men and women. 



I hope Indians will realise the importance of 
patronising only Indian Insurance Institutions.” 

— Pt, Jawahar Lai Nehru. ^ 

Place your Life Business with INDIAN 
Insurance Companies only. 
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Mahayana Gandhism and International Aspect 

By Mr.K. M. MUNSHI 


I t is dififtcult to speak of the interna¬ 
tional sitnation as it stands; for the 
oxigenoies of war make the troth in- 
aooessible. But we can trace the forces 
which have led to the war, and the 
forces as they will be arrayed after it. 

One of the greatest forces in human 
evolution is the group idea. That the 
group is all important, the individual is 
but its constituent and instrument is an 
idea which has led humanity to evolve 
increasingly larger and more compact 
groups. 

In Europe, in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, the group idea express¬ 
ed itself through the concept of the 
sovereignty of kings. This sovereignty 
was unfettered by any obligations. It 
found in the king a living instrument of 
expression. It subordinated morality to 
the position of its handmaid. The indi¬ 
vidual was a subject, a means to secure 
the strength of sovereignty, not an end 
in himself. 

The sovereignty of kings passed to the 
State, when kingly power came to be 
vested in the Parliament in England. 
The nation-state thus became an instru¬ 
ment of coercion of its . subjects and a 
source of danger to other nation-states. 
Sovereignty implied the power to mould 
the individual and crush him if necessary. 
It also implied a denial of any control 
in its dealings with other sovereigns. 
Human personality and the supremacy of 
the moral order became words which 
sanctimonious statesmen could use for 
exploiting the moral instincts of the men 
whom they wanted to govern. 

The rulers of Britain, for two hundred 
years and more, exploited the weaker 
peoples of the earth to enrich their little 
island, but with characteristic tact they 
blunted the edge of their internal 
struggles by an allegiance to human 
freedom, by which, however, they only 
meant the freedom of their own equals 
in their own land. 

But 'the idea of national sovereignty 
dominated Europe, It displaced the power 
07 


of the Church which was based on the 
assumption that a universal mor^ order, 
which it represented, was the basis of 
a Bupra-statal law. Hegel, the great 
German philosopher, made of the state 
idea a super-arching entity—like virata 
distinct from the individuals 
composing it and entitled to their 
ungrudging loyalty. The nation-state was 
thus conceived as an entity existing by 
itself and invested with superb n man 

attributes. 

The bead of the nation-state was both 
its representative and its visible embodi¬ 
ment. Thus came about the apotheosis 
of the group idea, which found its 
apostle in Hegel, its technician in Marx, 
its high priests in Mazzini, Lenin, 
Mussolini and Hitler. The individnal 
was but an insignificant tentacle of this 
mighty octopus, with no inalienable 
rights, no personality and no independent 
life of his own. With the privilege of 
using unrestricted force, the nation-state 
utilised the gun-powder and the diverse 
other instruments of destruction against 
individuals and rivals, till it believed 
itself omnipotent in theory and in 
practice a danger to human progress. 
And when men learnt to fiy, it placed a 
facility in the hands of the State which 
made it a vulture of devastating rapacity. 

From the earliest days the Hindn 
thinkers found in man the divine spark, 
the atma, which to him was a souroe 
of power and freedom; which, for him, 
was the sooroe of dignity. The Greek 
idea of human personality was another 
aspect of the same spark. When Jesus 
Christ vindicated his right to be a Son 
of Man against the power of Borne and 
the wrath of Israel, representing respec¬ 
tively the politioaJ and social groaps of 
his day, he secured the triumph of the 
human personality over the group forces 
of the day. Through Christianity, this 
idea fought the idea of national soverei¬ 
gnty, bnt failed to achieve a triumph 
except for some time in France, England 
and the U. S. A. 

During the World War 1, Kaiser repre¬ 
sented the All-High State-idea, la ord^f 
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to win the war, France and England 
aaonred Wilson’s sympathy, who in freedom 
loving U. S. A. had worshipped the 
doctrine of human personality. The 
Allies who won the war in the name of 
democracy, betrayed it in the hour of 
victory. Infatuated with the idea of the 
nation-state, they put up little dummy 
states all over the world draped in 
national sovereignty, but really pulled by 
the wires they held. 

Lenin improved upon the Marxian 
technique and evolved the totalitarian 
State, controlled by the party, a sulless 
machine which flourished on consuming 
the human dignity of the individuals 
who formed part of it. Mussolini borrowed 
the model of Lenin, but improved 
upon it. The national sovereignty was 
found in the party and was to be 
exercised through the Dace. The latter 
was the All-Highest, for be was the State, 
more effectively than what Louis XIV 
thought he was. 

For a time France and England pre¬ 
tended to control the irresponsibility of 
national sovereignties through the League 
of Nations. But being the two most 
powerful nation-states of the world, they 
were more anxious to retain their own 
sovereignty rather than try to regulate 
it. Both fell out. Britain helped Hitler 
to power as her big stick to beat Russia 
and France with. Hitler copied Mussolini’s 
model; created the All-High Nation-state, 
with himself as its only representative; 
and became a big stick indeed, not only 
to beat France and Russia with but even 
Britain herself. 

In the meantime human personality 
languished and withered under the shadow 
of totalitarianism. Moral order in Europe 
became the creed of pious ladies and 
simple-minded parsons. Armaments were 
piled up. World War II. commenced. 
We have now a war between two inter¬ 
national combines, one the Anglo-Saxon, 
the other the Axis. Let us not deceive 
ourselves. We come in nowhere except 
as bondsmen. The Anglo-Saxon combine, 
if it wins, will create an international 
stmoture which will disarm the rest of 
the world and enforce its rule upon it. 
The world would be straightened out for 
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its domination. , If the war 'goes the 
other way, an Axis combine will deal 
similarly with the world. National 
sovereignty is dead. 

We know where we stand. Even 
Dominion Status, as we know from the 
last 25 years' bitter experience, is a 
turnip dangled only to force the pace of 
the donkey. In this war, our place is 
to serve Britain, not to share power. 
Streit, the American author, who once in 
theory included India as one of the 
constitutents of a world union of demo¬ 
cratic nations now only wants a Union 
of White Nations. The Atlantic Charter 
is not to apply to us. India will remain 
as she was, a dependency of coloured 
subjects. India will not be the only 
weak nation. All peoples outside the 
victorious combine will share the same 
fate. 

At the end of the World War II, the 
successful international combine, equipped 
with irresistible military power, will hold all 
weak nations within its grasp. There would 
be no more wars because the combine 
will have the monopoly of the instruments 
of mass destruction. The members of the 
combine cannot fall out with one another 
because they will be busy dividing the 
spoils of a war-weary world between them 
and the weaker nations will have no 
mechanical strength to fight them. 
Human personality will be discredited, for 
giving it importance would mean raising 
the unarmed nations to the level of the 
armed ones. 

Even now as the radio blares out the 
war news hour after hour making day 
and night hideous, thoughtful men even 
in the West are searching a way out of 
this stifling grip of group domination. 
Prof. Corell in his Man The Unknown 
has boldly asserted that the whole 
conception of the good life and conse¬ 
quently the organisation of society have 
gone astray since the Renamance which, 
we had been taught so far, was the 
last word in human perfection. Mr. Mumford 
an American author of repute, in his 
Faith For Living emphasises that forget¬ 
fulness of the durable ideals of life 
which in the past kept humanity going 
in its most anguished and shattered 
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moments has, helped to bring about the 
present oatastropbe. Material organisa¬ 
tion, be asserts, is no substitute 
for moral order. Reason is no 
alternative to coercion. The alternative to 
coercion, according to him, is wbat the 
religious call conversion, Salvation or Grace. 
But, states the author, pre-conception must 
begin with the individual if it is to end in 
a better society—a belated tribute to the 
place of human personality in the scheme 
of things. Mr. Stuart in his Personal 
Relation and the Future of Europe also 
emphasises non-material issues of recon¬ 
struction after the war. The author finds 
an organic relation between the immoral 
society and the irreligious individual. 
According to Jbim, moral authority and not 
power is the chief motive force of every 
system of government and every form of 
public policy. Civilised men and women 
will, he believes, support any public policy 
which seems morally right. The eminent 
political thinker, Dr. Delisle Burns, in his 
pamphlet After-war Peace, emphasises that 
spiritual and moral development is an 
essential prerequisite of any new order. In 
the Christianised tradition he finds great 
moral ideas which must inspire men and 
what their reason can apprehend. Francis 
Williams in his Democracy's Last Battle 
believes it to be the tragedy of our time 
thkt democracy has been caught in a web 
of materialism. 

But all this advocacy of reverting to a 
belief in the moral order and a respect for 
the human personality will he pure theory 
unless effective means are placed at the 
disposal of humanity to struggle against 
organised forces of violence. 

Is there then, no hope for the 
, human personality ? Will any struggle for 
maintaining the dignity of human person¬ 
ality and human freedom be at an end ? 
This cannot be, for if that were so human 
beings will descend to the level of the 
dumh-driven cattle. 

If we analyse the source of power, it 
will be easy to see that this will not happen. 

The ultimate source of power is the 
strength of the human spirit, not the 
strength, of the instrument which it wields. 
The will to resist is the source of all 


strength and that will is an attribute of 
human personality. When the instruments 
of violence are concentrated in the hands 
of one combine, the human beings against 
whom that force is used will combine their 
wills in a supreme effort of resistanoe, 
though after this War, the world outside 
the victorious combine will be deprived of 
the use of violence. 

When an unarmed man is to lace an 
armed man, his only chance is his capacity 
to resist by the force of spirit. 

The Gandhian logic is unanswerable. 
Suppose an armed man wants to convert 
me to his views and I refuse to be 
converted. He threatens my life. I still 
refuse to yield. He cuts my throat. I die 
without being converted. In this struggle 
who is the victor? And who, the van¬ 
quished? The victor is not the armed 
assailant. I am the victor, for the armed 
assailant failed to convert me. 

In the conditions which will emerge after 
the War, the instruments of violence in 
the hands of the weaker nations and the 
defenders of the human personality will be 
infinitely less powerful than those which the 
victorious combine can wield. They will 
have to be supplemented by what may be 
termed ' non-violent * instruments of resist¬ 
ance. Gandbiji has presented the world 
with such instruments in the shape of 
non-co-operation, boycott, inviting penalties, 
self-immolation and mobilisation of the 
moral conscience of the people by inviting 
suffering on a large scale. 

Each one of these methods was known 
to individuals in the past and was 
spontaneously used by groups of men for 
non-violent resistance. These activities 
were based on co-ordinated, individual, 
non-violent efforts. The wife resisted the 
unreasonable husband by refusing to oook 
for him. The early Christians resisted 
by self-invited martyrdom and triumphed 
over the Roman Empire. The Mahajans 
in the medieval India resisted unrestricted 
kingly power by closing their shops. 
The Brahmins in Benares fasted to resist 
an alleged tax imposed by the East India 
Company. Hindu castes enforced their 
sanctions by a social boycott which some 
times was more terrible ‘ in its effects 
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IhftQ the tortures inflioted by the In- 
qniisition. Quru Teg Bahadur sought 
Belf-immolation to resist the fanatic zeal 
of Aurangzeb to convert the Sikhs to 
Islam. The Bajput women in medieval 
India flung themselves on the funeral 
pyre of their husbands in order to 
escape the lust of alien invaders. Eighty 
thousand souls at Bardoli shook the 
foundation of British power. 

The instruments of non<violent resist¬ 
ance, therefore, have added vastly to 
the armoury of resistance so valuable 
to humanity. These will be the instruments 
by which the weaker nations of the 
future will vindicate the dignity and honour 
of the human personality. By them alone 
will an individual retain his freedom in 
the future. 

But I must guard against being mis¬ 
understood. Faith in Non-violence— 
AHmsa —no doubt stands as a fundamental 
aspect of the law of Moral Causation. But 
my purpose for the moment is only to 
study non-violent resistance in its worldly 
giSpeot, as a technique of corporate 
resistance. Examined in this way, certain 
considerations stand out. 

First, non-violent resistance, while it 
abjures the use of force which inflicts 
physical injury, to be effective must 
exert coercion, economic, social, emotional 
or moral. 

Second, for ordinary men, whose 
spiritual strength is limited, non-violent 
resistance can only be an additional 
medium through which resistance can be 
offered. The armoury of resistance, if 
available or inevitable, could not be 
forsworn except under exceptional 
circumstances. 

Third, as awakening the moral con¬ 
science ie a form of moral resistance, 
giving op any forum for ventilating one’s 
opinions—except when abstention is the 
chosen form of resistance itself—weakens 
its force and in this view there is no 
inherent antagonism between parliamen- 
tarianism, i.e., indirect action and direct 
actibn. 

the adoption of non-violent 
resistance to be effective must not sink 
into noc-resistanpe on account of either 


incapacity or unwillingness. But ineistenoe ' 
on absolute non-violence often leads to 
that result. 

Fifth, non-violent resistance requires 
greater courage and tenacity than violent 
resistance, which more often than not 
is the result of impulse. 

Sixth, in its individual form, non¬ 
violent resistance may take the form of 
love or be inspired by it; in its corporate 
form it does not; but the suffering of 
the living or the martyrdom of the 
inoffensive stirs the moral oonsienoe 
much more intensely than the shortlived 
sufferings of violent combatants. 

Seventh, in the present initial stage 
at which the technique of mass non¬ 
violent resistance rests, it cannot deal 
effectively with organised violence unless 
the oanse is not only just but is felt to 
be obviously so by those who use 
violence. 

Eighth, in times when wars are not 
on, non-violent resistance has greater 
chances of being effective if the flght is 
uncompromising and disciplined. 

These considerations may not, perhaps, 
conform to what Gandhiji has said about 
Satyagraba. But the same could be said 
of Mabayana (big cart) Buddhism. Buddha 
would have disapproved of many of its 
tenets; so would the Hinayana (small- 
cart) Buddhists sneer at it. But Mabayana 
Buddhism was as effective a Church 
as any other for the ordinary man. 
Gandhism, like Buddhism, to be accepted 
by the world must assume the shape 
of Mabayana Gandhism which the ordinary 
man can accept in daily life. 

We, therefore, of the helpless nations 
are not as helpless as we imagine. We will 
have to take stock of instruments 
available to ns in order to secure the 
redemption of the weaker groups, and 
the freedom of the human personality. 
We must, therefore, look forward to the 
hopeful days when the human personality 
will be saved by a world-wide resistance 
carried on by individuals freely combined 
in order ^ fight the octopus of the 
Almighty droup, for that is what totali¬ 
tarianism stands for. 



A RECORD OF COMMUNAL RIGHTS 

. * ByDe. b. p. pabanjpye 


A few years ago, as an effort towards 
a solotion of the Oommunal problem 
I saggested that as religious conversions 
often led to communal riots on alleged 
grounds of force or fraud, a law be 
passed for the formal registration of 
religious conversions and for the enforce’ 
ment of several safeguards in connection 
with them. I had explained my suggestion 
in the Indian Review and had afterwards 
drafted a bill incorporating my ideas. 
Although the idea met with a certain 
measure of support from various quarters, 
it has unfortunately found no sponsor in 
the legislatures. I am far from believing 
that mere legislative measures will 
eradicate communal differences. Without 
a change of heart they are sure to 
continue. But even a change of heart 
will not quite suffice without suitable 
legislative and administrative measures to 
put a check on communal friction before 
it becomes acute. 

A most potent cause of communal riots 
is music before mosques and processions 
and similar semi-religious matters. Till a 
few years ago such processions accompanied 
by music were allowed on all public 
streets except in a few cases. But now 
it has become usual with Muslims to 
require the cessation of music before all 
mosques and they often use violence to 
enforce their demand. On the other hand, 
the Hindus who have usually exercised 
such rights are unwilling to give them 
up at the point of the lathi or the 
sword or brickbats. The magistrates issue 
orders to stop such processions when 
they fear a breach of the peace without 
regard to legal rights. They are, perhaps, 
right in issuing such orders for the 
moment, when the police force at their 
disposal is not adequate to stop a riot, 
witnout entering into the legal rights of 
the obmmunities. Proceedings are then 
begun in the regular courts to decide 
upon these rights, and their long-drawn* 
out nature tends to increase the friction. 

Anotlier cause of friction is an alleged 
interferbnoe with Muslims places of 
worship or tombs. It is no unusual 
incident to see a tomb suddenly make 


its appearance in an unexpected place or 
some remains of a mosque being 
discovered where some building is on the 
point of being erected or projected* 
Many of these incidents are obviously 
manufactured. Places which for centuries 
were known to be entirely secular are 
given a religions significance, Everybody 
must have known examples of this kind. 
Then continual disputes arise as to the 
merits of the matter and any 
amount of lying is resorted to for proving 
either one side or the other. Although 
Muslim claims of this nature are more 
frequent, similar claims by Hindu castes 
or sub-castes are not unknown. Objection 
has been raised to the laying of electric 
wires on certain roads because they might 
interfere with some procession of some 
section of the public which may occur 
only once a year. The right to take a 
palanquin carrying an idol or a religions 
head crossways so as to interfere with 
the traffic on the whole road has 
occasionally led to prolonged litigation. 
Ail those facts make it eminently 
desirable that all such religious or 
semi-religious rights and privileges enjoyed 
by any sections of the community should 
be recorded once for all so as to leave 
no shadow of doubt about their existence 
or nature. Then when a dispute arises, 
all that the police will have to do is to 
marshal the force necessary to preserve 
order against all illegal claims. 

I suggest, therefore, that a complete 
record be made of all sooh religions or 
semi-religious rights and copies of it 
should be kept in the locality conoemed 
and also in several central places like 
the headquarters of the province, the 
district and the taluqa concerned. Such 
a record should be open to public 
inspection and should be regarded by the 
police and the courts as a final proof of 
the matter in dispute. If afterwards trouble 
arises in spite of this written record, it 
would be easy to fix the responsibility 
on the aggressors, and any damage 
caused should be made up by the 
aggressor community. Government already 
maintains a register about rights in land 
and anybody can obtain a certified copy 
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of the relevant extri|iot from this reoord 
Qifter paying a email fee, and further 
this record is kept up to date by 
revenue officers. 

Naturally the compilation of such a 
reoord cannot be undertaken when the 
feelings between sections, of the inhabi¬ 
tants of a place are strained; but when 
everything is quiet in a town or a 
village, Government can encourage such a 
compilation in various ways. Village 
panchayats may undertake the task in 
villages and responsible committees con¬ 
taining prominent men of all communi¬ 
ties may try to make a preliminary 
draft in towns. Those drafts should be 
widely published in the places concerned 
and special responsible officers, preferably 
belonging to none of the communities 
concerned, should be appointed to bear 
any complaints against this draft and 
draw up the final record. Of course, if 
there are too many complaints and the 
proposed draft is not likely to give 
general satisfaction, the attempt should be 
given up for the time being. As an 
inducement to the inhabitants of a village 
or town to assist in the peaceful carrying 
out of this task. Government may notify 
that whenever a town or a village com¬ 
piles such a record on its motion and 
secures general acceptance for it, a frac¬ 
tion of the land revenue for one year 
will be remitted to all the inhabitants 
of that place. If only a few complaints 
against it are brought forward which 
have to be decided by a superior officer, 
the amount of this remission should be 
correspondingly reduced. 

A record of this nature once made and 
registered should not be altered on any 
account if such alteration means the 
addition of some new rights of the charac¬ 
ter under consideration. But if any com¬ 
munity voluntarily wishes to give up any 
of its rights and privileges, it should be 
allowed to do so after due notice provid¬ 
ed that a senior officer, preferably of 
the judicial service, is satisfied that no 
undue pressure has been exercised. 
Along with the compilation of such a 
register, a law will have to be passed 
regulating the creation of new places of 
worship. These should be construed only 


according to prescribed bye-laws and with 
the permission of the looill authority and. 
approval of the executive officer in charge 
of the district. Permission for such new 
places should only be given if they are 
not likely later to lead to friction 
or encourage the demand for new restric¬ 
tions on public amenities. Similar regula¬ 
tions will have to be made about places 
of burial or cremation, or for the slaugh¬ 
tering of animals, especially cows. 

Theoretically I am of opinion that 
publiQ roads should not be used for 

processions, especially with music, if they 
cause inconvenience to any section of 
the population. Some of these, as for 
example, marriage processions, served at 
one time to give wide publicity to such 
domestic occurrences. In these days, how¬ 
ever. this kind of publicity is hardly 
necessary. A better kind of publicity 

would be achieved by the registration of 
all marriages. Funeral processions are 
taken out by many castes with music 

and it would be difficult to stop them 
all at once. Such a general banning of 
all processions with music is thus not 

immediately practicable. People must be 
educated to consider public streets as 
means of communication and not places 
for demonstrations. These latter can be 
easily arranged in private or special 
premises. Where the people of any loca¬ 
lity were fairly homogeneous in caste or 
religion, such questions did not arise. 
But with the changing conditions of 
these days, some of our old institutions 
have to undergo changes also. Especially 
must all citizens learn to feel that it is 
a part of good citizenship to abstain from 
inconveniencing or even hurting the 
feelings of any section of the public, 
that rights involve corresponding duties, 
and that resort to violence is not the 
best way to assert one's rights. Progress 
of our country requires also an inoreaB- 
ing realisation of the fact that religion 
is a matter for the individual and 
should not consist of mere public demon¬ 
stration. But till such ideas receive wide 
acceptance, the simple proposal I have 
made may, perhaps, help to soften animo¬ 
sities and bring the various communities 
a little closer to one another. 



THE WARDHA SCHEME OF EDUCATION 

BY 

Mr. C. G. VARSHNBYA, b.Sc. 


I 

he following is meanf; to be in the 
nature of a reply to principal 
Seshadri's article published in the October 
issue of the Indian Beview, 

I must make it plain at the outset 
that I do not pose to be an educationist 
—amateur, professional or expert,—nor 
do I find myself competent enough to 
join issue with a person of the eminence 
and calibre of Principal Seshadri. My 
only claim to take up cudgels for Basic 
Education is that, having worked in the 
Hindustani Talimi Sangh, I have gained 
some first-hand knowledge of Basic 
Education at work. 

To my mind, the 'tragic disillusionment* 
spoken of by Mr. Seshadri exists in his 
own imagination. His complaint is that 
that ' amateurs ’ have been allowed to 
enroach upon the sacred precincts of 
education reserved for ‘ experts ’ and have 
done something which 'generations of 
edqcationists and statesmen could not 
accomplish If India could produce a 
few more amateurs like Vinobaji, Dr. Zakir 
Hussain, Prof. Saiyadain and other framers 
of the Basic Education Syllabus, surely 
the days of the so-called experts would 
be over! 

As regards the 'linking of education to 
politics’, it must be remembered that the 
scheme was formulated by some front-rank 
Indian educationists, a majority of whom 
'had nothing to do with politics. The 
mere fact that it was sponsored by 
Qandhiji and adopted by the Indian 
National Congress cannot, by any stretch 
of iipagination, entitle anybody to dub it 
as a pojitioal stunt. 

II 

It is not quite correct to say that the 
two fundamental principles of the scheme 
were tha^ it made education self-supporting 
and some manual craft or other was to 
be the basis of all teaching. In fact, the 
only fundamental principle of Basic 


Education is that education is to be 
imparted through the medium of some 
purposeful and productive activity, call it 
manual work or craft or by whatever 
other name you please. If the sale 
proceeds of the articles turned out by 
children fetched something, it was a 
welcome and useful adjunct calculated to 
relieve the financial burden on the State 
to some extent. 

The idea of imparting education through 
some sort of creative activity is not new 
to Basic Education but has been worked 
out by European and American 
educationists. It was, however, given to 
Gandhiji to suggest agriculture and 
spinning as the two Basic Crafts for the 
toiling masses of India, because these 
crafts satisfy the two most fundamental 
human needs — food and clothing. Any 
attempt to implant an education ‘with 
the highest features of cultural progress* 
on the empty stomachs and half-naked 
bodies of the poor village children of 
India is doomed to dismal failure. True, 
Gandhiji gave equal importance to the 
self-supporting aspect of the Scheme, but 
once the task of framing the syllabus 
was entrusted to the Zakir Hussain 
Committee, he retained only a sort of 
paternal interest in it and left the 
practical details to be worked out by 
experts (not, of course, of Mr. Seshadri’s 
conception). Even as regards the self- 
supporting aspect, I can do no better 
than quote Mr. Manu Subedar, an eminent 
economist, who cannot be accused of any 
political bias. He wrote: 

A great idea .... haa been examined and 
comment^ upon by'various people according to 
their limitationa. The reaction to a work of art 
m the minds of those who have not cultivated 
an appreciation of art is much more a measure 
of their imperfection than a detraction of a 
merit of the subject. Similarly, when Mahatma 
Gandhi put forward the notion of self-sufficient 
Muoation, all sorts of cynics and pinoh-beok 
Nopoleans of education turned theh hostile 

battle-cries on it. These critics_are even 

raable to recognise their own deficiency in so 
far M they have never attempted to use their 
hands on any operation to produoe anything for 
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sale outside . . . . We hifv^ also beard from theee 
oxitios much oouoeru about school pupils being 
ozploited and school masters being commeroialised. 
Some of these evils are, to my mi»4i much 
more rampant in the existing syst^ of 
education. 

On repeated and close thinking, both as an 
economist and as a man engaged in industrial 
operations for more than 20 years, 1 am 
convinced that it will be possible to evolve a 
suooeiaCul scheme out of the ideas which 
Mahatmaji has thrown out. 

Sir. Seshadri is iaoorrect when he says 
that the spoDSors of the Basic Scheme 
promised ‘ to introduce a system of 
universal elementary education ’ ' without 
any additional expenditure On the 
oontrary it has been made amply clear 
that Basic Education requires a good 
initial expenditure of money, while the 
extent of income derived from children’s 
work is still in an experimental stage. 
It is the paramount duty of the State to 
provide money for the education of 
children, just as it finds money for 
defence purposes in war time. 

Mr. Seshadri has repeated the familiar, 
and oft-quoted charges about 'children 
working for their teachers’, 'obtaining 
money from the work of little children’, 
'educational institutions running as factories 
for the employment of children’, etc., 
without substantiating them in any way. 
1 make him a present of the remarks of 
Mr. Poweli-Price, Director of Education, 
United Provinces. 

There have been oriticiamB, due mainly to the 
fact that people do not know what actually is 
being done and what results are achieved. It is 
said that this is a political stunt—a sort of Nad 
discipline, in which children are dragooned into 
an army of supporters. Our reply is; *Come and 
see th^.' 

Ill 

Basic Education is, no doubt, craft- 
centred education, but it does not follow 
from this that all knowledge is to be 
imparted through the medium of craft 
and craft alone. The Eakir Hussain Com¬ 
mittee has unequivocally stressed the need 
of two other mediums of instruotion 
and Qori^lation—the physical and social 
envirpsmeiitB of the child. Whatever 
knowledge oannet he correlated with the 
Basic craft can and shonld he correlated 
witii these two equally impoFtant but 


overlapping mediums, for life cannot he 
divided into watertight compartments. 
And, what is outside the physioal and 
social environment of the child is hardly 
worth his knowledge in the primary 
stages. Moreover, a basic teacher is not 
necessarily tied down to correlation alone : 
he is at liberty to try his bands even at 
the orthodox methods provided always 
that the knowledge he imparts is not 
forced on an nnwiliiug child but is related 
to something with which he is familiar 
or in which he is interested. Nearly all 
the subjects mentioned by Mr. Seshadri 
are being taught in the Basic Sohools 
through these three mediums. 

IV 

During the period the Congress minis¬ 
tries were in power, Basic Education was 
a new-born baby and nobody was prepared 
to adopt it on a large scale without 
some preliminary arrangements and experi¬ 
ments. In the exuberance of his zeal to 
make capital out of what he considers 
the 'luke-warm attitude’ of the Madras 
Congress ministry, Mr. Seshadri has un¬ 
wittingly given away a point be sought 
to establish earlier, namely, that Basio 
Education was introduced on the 'crest of 
a wave of political excitement’. If politics 
had bad anything to do with the intro¬ 
duction of Basic Education, all the 
Congress ministries could easily have been 
asked to adopt it uniformly and simulta¬ 
neously. But the real fact is that there 
was absolutely no linking of education 
with politics and the Basio Scheme was 
placed before the country to rise or fall 
on its own merits or demerits. The 
resignations of the Congress ministries 
did not see an end of the experiments 
started by them and Basic Education is 
now being put te test free from all poli¬ 
tical prejudice. 

The C. P. Government has no doubt 
closed the Vidya Mandir Training Institute, 
because it had served its purpose, but 
Basic Education has been adopted by 
it as its final aim and two compact 
areas of Wardha and Beoni have been 
selected for experiment. Basic Normal 
Sohools have been opened at both these 
places for the training of BmIo 
teaoheFs. 
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The story of the progress of Basic 
EdooatioD in the United Provinces 
cannot be lightly dismissed. Here, abont 
6,000 primary schools have been converted 
into Basic Schools and very good resalts 
are being achieved. Speaking recently at 
Nainital, Mr Powell-Price (D. P. 1.) 
explained that Basic Education was 
education on new lines and would 
revolutionise the attitude and outlook 
of the villager. He informed his audience 
that, in his province, the scheme was 
proceeding slowly but steadily and, by 
next year, all the primary schools would 
be transformed into basic schools. Mr. 
N. B. Dhar, D. P. I., speaking at 
Allahabad in the same vein said 

Basic Education, if e^opted in other provinces 
on the same scale as has been done in U. P., 
will lead ultimately to industrialisation of the 
country. . . . Today, the general trend of new 
education all over the world is to emphasize 
the importance of handwork, civics and science 
even in elementary education. All this has been 
emphasized and adopted in the Basic scheme. 

The Bihar experiment, though on a 
limited scale in the compact area of 
Cbamparan, is being conducted in real 
missionary spirit and should serve as an 
object-lesson to those who indulge in 
empty criticisms. 

In Kashmir, Basic Education is making 
much headway and I can quote verbatim 
from the reports and speeches of Prof. 
Saiyadain bow the new system has 
transformed children into happier, freer 
and mentally and physically alert beings. 
How can any one writing about Basic 
Education overlook what is being done in 
Kashmir ? 

In Bombay, experiments are being 
carried on in the three compact linguistio 
areas of Dbarwar, Loni and Katargam. 
The results are very encouraging but the 
future depends upon the attitude of the 
present Government. 

The Orissa Government gave up the 
experiment, because it probably found itself 
too poor to finance it. But the thing 
has alreadv caught popular imagination 
and work is now being carried on through 
non-official efforts and agency with even 
greater ; success. The statement issued 
some time ago by Dr. Zakir Hussain in 
this oonneotion makes the position 'abun* 
dantly clear. 
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If Bengal, Assam and the Punjab did 
not consider Basic Education ’ worth experi¬ 
ment’, it was because certain people 
would not touch with a pair of tongs 
anything associated with the name of 
Mahatma Gandhi or the Congress. If at 
all * politics has been mixed up with 
education ’, it is in not giving a fair 
trial to the Basic Scheme rather than in 
its enforcement. 

The varying results from province to 
province are due to varying local conditions 
and circumstances as also to the attitude 
of educational officials who are loathe to 
leave the old rut, because they feel chary 
of patting up with the demands made 
on their time and energies by the Basic 
syllabus. 

One thing more. I may be permitted 
to mention that a large number of Indian 
and European educationists, public men 
and statesmen have welcomed and praised 
the Basic Scheme. For example, every one 
knows that Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer is 
a relentless critic of Mahatma Gandhi; 
but when he goes out of his way td 
commend the Wardha Scheme to his 
countrymen, it must cause Mr Sesbadri 
some serious introspection. The members 
of the Zakir Hussain Committee are out 
of question, but what about Mr. John 
Sergeant, Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, who has also 
a good word to say about Basic 
Education ? Can any one deny that the 
Basic Scheme has been approved by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education 
with certain modifications? The Education 
Reorganisation Committees appointed by 
various Provincial Governments also 
recommended Basic Education. I doubt 
very much if anybody can have the 
hardihood of stigmatising all this as 
amateurish interference. 

In the end, I may assure Mr. Sesbadri 
that workers of Basic Education are not 
unoonsoious of the tentative nature of 
the scheme and of their own shortcomings 
and they always welcome constructive 
suggestions and helpful criticisms calculat¬ 
ed to enlighten and smootben their 
path of progress. 


INDilAN AFFAIRS 

By “an INDIAN JOURNALIST” 


Releaie of Potitfcai Prisoneri 

P UBLIC demand for the release of 
political prisoners is based on the 
firm conviction that a generous gesture from 
the Government will pave the way for a 
settlement of the deadlock. Yet another 
opportunity for conciliation has been 
lost by the dilatory tactics of the 

Government. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi had given notice of 

his resolution for the release of the 

politicals a long time ago, with a view 
to enable the Government to make up its 
mind even before the debate in the 

Central Assembly. The public had been 
prepared to expect a generous response 
from the Government. Sir Reginald 
Maxwell’s answer caused a cruel 
disappointment. Government were still in 
consultation with the Provinces on the 
question as if they never did anything 
before without waiting for their 
approval! 

It is significant the disappointment is 
shared by a growing section of public 
opinion in England also. Like the Neiv 
Statesman and Natiori, the Manchester 
Guardian and the Daily Herald, the 
Times too has evinced its keen sense of 
disappointment. 

For hopes have been widely expressed that prompt 
response by the Government to Mr, Joshi’a 
resolution would pave the way to reconciliation, 
which both sides equally desire and which both 
equally need. 

Urging the British Government to 
seize the chance of a lifetime, the 
Manchester Guardian goes on to observe: 

It would be thoughtless to say that the 
Government did no wing after the August 
proposals. It sent many Congress leaders and 
their supporters to prison, including Pandit Nehru. 
It is a waste of time to demonstrate that Mr. 
Nehru was justly sentenced for disaffeotioa. He, 
like others imprisoned, said things so that the 
law would be compelled to imprison him. But 
to imprison an Indian leader is not an adequate 
method of giving his country the freedom we 
have pfomised. 

Evidently the argnment doe| not impress 
Mr. Amery and Mr. Maxwell. 


Resolve the Otidlock 

The accident of a number of prominent 
leaders of the Coogress being released 
about the same time and the outspoken 
utterances of many leading Congressmen 
in favour of the resumption of the 
parliamentary programme, have naturally 
led to speculations ahont the future of 
congress policy. The release of C. R., 
who, in spite of his studied silence, 
has been known to favonr such change 
and the forceful utterances of Mr. Satya- 
raurthy and others for freedom of action 
within the Congress have thrust the 
question to the forefront. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai, leader of the 
Congress party in the Assembly 
and other members of the Central 
Legislature are no less convinced 
of the futility of the programme of 
negation still favoured by the Mahatma. 

It would certainly have facilitated 
matters greatly if at such a time 
Government had the imagination to release 
all the political prisoners to enable them 
to confer together. Such a gesture would 
have had a wholly bonificent effect on 
the situation. For inspite of Mr. Gandhi’s 
embarrassing statement that the release 
will evoke neither appreciation nor 
response, Government would have done the 
right thing and cleared the ground for 
a new approa,ob. 

But it will be idle to pretend as the 
Times points out, “that this move, 
however well conceived, and however well 
received, will solve deeply-rooted and 
complex problems”. 

The release of priBoaers is no doubt an 
indispensable condition of a fresh start. But it 
is not a policy in itself. Progress must be sought 
on new lines if a renewal of the deodbck is to 
be avoided. 

Quite bluntly therefore, the Daily Herald 
tells the British Government “ to end its 
sit-down strike on the India problem 
to out oat the distant language of 
diplomacy, to approach the matter in a 
fresh and more hnman and therefore 
more generoas frame of mind”. 
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Mr. Jiniiih and hit Ltirj 


Mr. diipnktih and Cangraaa Saoialiiti 

The sensational disclosure of a couple 
of letters or extracts from letters alleged 
to have been written by Mr. Jaiprakash 
Narain now in Deoli Detention Gamp to his 
wife and to bis successor in the Secretary¬ 
ship of the Congress Socialist Party has 
reacted on the public in different ways. 
That the attempt to direct the programme 
and policy of the party from the camp 
and to smuggle the letters is reprehen¬ 
sible goes without saying. But one 
wonders at the puerility of the attempt 
and the abnormal mentality that could 
conceive of such infantile methods of 
political work. The substance of the 
extracts even without Government’s 
unwarranted annotation, betrays a mind 
at once naive and unbalanced and it is 

passing strange that a socialist leader 
who has had to grapple with realities 
should have indulged in such pitiful 
illusions. If the letters are assured to 
be genuine there is ample evidence that 
the detention camp has dreadfully unhinged 
the writer’s mind. Government can hardly 
take such stuff very seriously. 

Mr. Jaiprakash Narain’s strange conduct 
cannot do much harm either to the 
Government or to the country, but it is 
the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi who 
stand to suffer by his admittedly disloyal 
action. It may be that in the West such 
underhand dealings, if successful, may 
pass for praiseworthy diplomacy, but 
Mahatma Gandhi with whom truth and 
non-violence are the cardinal tenets of his 
philosophy, will have none of it. Assuming 
the correctness of the charge against 
Sri Jai Prakash Narain, says Gandhiji, 

the* method advocated by him is against the 
policy af truth and non-violence adoptetl by tho 
Congress, and ho dcaerves tho sevorost condemnation, 

and it is evident from the way they have 
absolved Jaiprakash’s wife from complimty 
in the affair and refrained from taking 
further; action on Jaiprakash Narain 
himself* that they have considered the 
episode closed. 


Mr. Jinnah is taking every opportunity 
to show his chagrin at the Viceroy going 
ahead with his scheme in spite of the 
League President’s repeated warnings. 
These warnings and threats have become 
so habitual with him that they have 
ceased to count. On October 28, he staged 
a walk out of the League members of the 
Assembly and he took care to prefix the 
demonstration with a statement full of 
sound and fnry, warning the Government 
that if they ignored bis protest, ’* it will 
hurt their cause”. Plainly it meant that 
such a policy would affect their war 
effort adversely. Pakistan, said Mr. Jinnah 
on another occasion, is “our charter” and 
he vowed that the League would never 
give it up. But the final ultimatum was 
reserved to the meeting of the Council of 
the League which burled defiance at 
the Viceroy’s Muslim nominees to the 
Expanded Council and warned the British 
Government that 

no father et^pa be taken, or adjuatmenta mod© 
in the future even withiu the framework of the 
present Constitution and law without the approval 
and conaent of the All-India Muslim League, and 
onco more warns the Government that any action 
in this connexion without the approval of the 
Mualim league will be deeply resented and the 
responsibility for the consoquencea that may ensure 
will be entirely that of the Government. 

Government do nob seem to be much 
perturbed by this threat. Bat this 
amazing resolution is of a piece with 
the League’s blustering methods. For it 
says, in effect, that there shall be no 
constitutional development in India with¬ 
out the consent and approval of the 
Muslim League. Rather a tall order. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


T he Editor solicits contributions on all 
topics of general interest, and in 
particular on subjects bearing on the political, 
commercial, industrial and eoonomio oondition 
of India. Short articles on topioal subjects 
are preferreil. Contributions accepted and 
published will be duly paid for. 

It may be stated that a page of the 
Review takes in about 700 words. 

All contributions and books for Review 
should be addressed to Mr. G. A. Natesan, 
Editor, The Indian Review, Esplanade, Madras. 
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U Savi’i Million to England^ 


U Saw, Premier of Btirma, went to 
England with the definite object of persnad- 
ing the Britieh Government to concede 
Dominion Statas to Burma. He has 
returned a disappointed man. He met 
Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for 
India, who is also Secretary for Burma 
and Mr. Churchill, the Prime Minister, 
and had long discussions with them. 
But the result has not been encouraging. 
At a recent interview he has politely 
and despondently announced 

that be is aot satisfied with the results he has 
achieved in the negotiations on Burma’s consti¬ 
tutional issue. He was treated with courtesy and 
hospitality. He has not got out of Mr. Churchill 
or Mr. Amery, what he had hoped to get, an 
assurance that Burma would after the war be 
raised to the full status of a Dominion. 

Now Burma is doing her bit for the 
war and is indignantly conscious of the 
continuous threat from Japan. But her 
expectations of rapid political progress 
Bjre based on other valid grounds as well. 
And yet Mr. Amery could offer no more 
than the vague promise 

that in the discussions we have undertaken 
to bold as soon as the war is concluded, we 
mean to go as far and as we can on the road 
towards that high status (Dominion Status). 

This stale formula could mean anything 
or nothing and is no straight answer to 
the Burmese Premier's categorical demand. 
Why should Britain be equivocal ? In 
Burma there are not the same communal 
bitternesses as in India, which are trotted 
out as obstacles to Indian freedom. 
What then should have stood in the 
way but the mere unwillingness to part 
with power? But Burmese loyalty is as 
firm and unwavering as India's. For 
though Japan is not to be ignored the 
Burmese feel with their Premier that 

it ia better to trust the devil we know than the 
devil we do not know. 

That is not very flattering to Britain 
but U Saw has no bitterness and be 
expressed himself with a naive homeliness. 


Mr. Amsry on tho Atlantio Ghtrttr 

Mr. Amery's latest performance at 
Manchester beats his own record for 
mischievous and misleading speeches. For 
what is one to think of bis astounding 
claim that the August offer of Dominion 
status was " no less far reaching in its 
scope and far more satisfying" than the 
Atlantic Charter? If that is so. be 
might as well offer it to Britain's good 
Allies Russia and U. S. A. and see their 
reaction to his offer I 

Equally amazing is his claim that *' what 
the Magna Gharta has won for us in 
the rights of the individual under the law 
we have given to India." This is frankly 
testing the credulity and good sense of 
the Manchester audience. Are there gulls 
in England who could swallow this stuff ? 
Mr. Amery may be assured there are none 
such in India. 

It is needless to accuse Mr. Amery 
of being perverse. He has said in 
downright words that there is no 
possibility of Britain parting with her 
power in India. For he straightway asks: 

" Where is the body in existence or to 
be constituted which can in that sense 
speak for India or express an agreed 
demand ? " 

“ Of course there is not one, but more 
than one" comments the Reformer, 

but it is difficult to make Mr. Amery gee them 
because he is determined to look at India only as 
a group of dissentient and warring units, and not 
as a whole. Before an international and impartial 
tribunal India would have no difficulty in 
establishing that she is as much a political unit 
aa the United States and Soviet Russia with 
their vast extent of territory and variety of 
population. But it does not suit English states¬ 
men of the type of Mr, Amery to regard India 
except as an irreoonoiliably divided country, . . . 

Either he is very ignorant of what is passing 
around him or he is trying to deceive India «nd 
is, as often happens when one tries to deceive 
others, deceiving himself. Where is the body 
to speak for India, he asks ? There may or 
may not be such a body, but one thing is 
certain and that is that he or anyone whom he 
represents cannot answer for India. The only 
inference to be drawn from this and others of 
Mr. Amery’s speeches, is that it is ; folly to 
expect him to be of any service to the attain* 
ment of Indian freedom. 
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Tht Andkri Mthi Sibbi 

Tbe Andhras, like the Beogalees, are a 
gifted people and the Aodhra Desha has 
produced men of towering eminence in 
different walks of life. Scattered in 
different districts of British India and the 
States, there is yet an unmistakable 
homogeneity among them. Eloquent 
expression to the needs and aspirations of 
Andhra Desha was given at the recent 
Maha Sabha at Vizagapatam under the 
presidentship of the Maharaj Kumar of 
Vijianagaram. The demand for a separate 
Province was, of course, stressed with 
eloquent emphasis, but the most striking 
passage in the Maharaj Kumar’s address 
was the clarion call which be made on 
the Zamiudar class to march with the 
times or perish. 

The duties of landlords to whioh order I 
happen to belong are pretty clear. That their 
position in National India is of outstanding 
importance, there cannot be least doubt. They 
have a distinct responsibility to discharge. They 
must grow out of their age-long conservatism 
and remodel their ideas and ideals in terms of 
the new order. They cannot afford to lose sight 
of the fact that the ballot box is after all the 
deciding factor and it would be political suicide 
if they forfeit the sympathy and siqiport of the 
people. That being so, the best thing for 
members of our order is to move with the times 
and not ignore the writing on the wall. 

The Maharaj Kumar pleaded for a change 
in general outlook among all people the 
world over and stressed the importance of 
winning the peace which was as impor- 
tant as winning the war. 

Our political leaders were not unreasonable in 
their demand for a square deal for India. It 
was a matter of great disappointment that those 
who called upon us to tight in this war were not 
wise enough and bold enough to say that the 
war was tnr the freedom of India as well. 

While the President pinned his faith 
to Gandhi and his message of non¬ 
violence, Mr. Venkatapathi ^ju, in his 
ioau'gural address, struck a different note. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, he said should 
demand that an army of ten millions should be 
raised and trained and epuipped in India to 
safeguard tliis country against any possible 
attack... .would it not bo a better method of 
winning freedom to deserve it by maintaining 
peace in ^e country and preventing aggression 
from outside t 


Ntvliiitii and India j 

Genuine regret is felt in India at the 
passing of H. W. Nevinson, the high 
souled British jouroalist, who visited this 
country duriog the crisis of 1907 and 
1908. A distinguished war oorrespondent 
who had recorded almost every campaign 
from the Greco-Turkish War of 1897 to 
the last Great War of 1914, Mr. Nevinson 
had won his spurs in many fields. But 
his record in India as correspondent for 
the Manchester Guardian during the 
stirring days of the Congress fiasco at 
Surat was unique iu many respects. 
Unlike many other correspondents of 
British and American journals whose 
knowledge of India is mainly drawn from 
Government House Parties and the 
Secretariats, Newinson had the gift of 
imagination and sympathy with the people 
of this country whioh woo him many 
friends among Indian nationalists. 
As he himself wrote in one of his letter 
to the Editor of this Review. 

I was iatimately associated with both 
Gokhale, whom I regard as the wisest Statesman 
1 have ever known, and the finest nature of 
a man and Tilak, the leeuler of the Extremists, a 
fine scholar of fiery temperament. 1 also know 
Aurabindo Ohose, the profoundly thoughtful saint 
among the Extremists. All the other leaders of 
Indian opinion in those days x knew and 
admired though their opinions were very 
oontradictory. 

His liberal outlook and generous 
sympathies helped him to understand the 
troubles of a subject country panting for 
freedom and his frank and outspoken 
comments in the columns of a widely read 
British paper was the talk of the day. 
Doubtless his vivid impressions of 
nationalist leaders and his criticism of 
bureauoratio self-complacency most have 
opened the eyes of intelligent Englishmen 
at home to the distracted conditions 
in India. To gifts of temperament 
ho had the additional gift of style, 
which has made his New Spirit 
in India a classic of its kind, 



roi^EIGN AFFAIfiS 

^ BY "CHBONICLER” 


British Offonsive in Libya 

B ritish and German troops are, io 
the words of Reuter's special corres¬ 
pondent, looked in combat on the hattle-delda 
of the Western Desert made famoas by 
General Wavell’s victorious campaign of 
a year ago. “ The appeal of our Russian 
Ally has been answered and a fresh 
front opened up against the Axis. Although 
the German-African Corps provides more 
stiffening for the Italians in Libya, who 
are far more numerous than the Nazis, 
the essence of the struggle now proceeding 
is that it constitutes one, the first test 
of strength between Britons and Germans 
since Greece and Crete and two, troops 
from British Isles are playing a predomi¬ 
nant part in the operations, the proportion 
of Dominion soldiers engaged being 
smaller than that of previous campaigns. 
The imperial forces have advanced far 
into Libya. 

As we go to Press, British and 
African forces, in ^ co-operation 
Indian troops, have captured 
An Italian communique has been 
admitting the loss of this strongly-held 
position. 

Mr. Chnrchiiri Declaration 

“ We do not know whether the efforts 
of the United States to preserve peace 
in the Pacific will be successful, bat if 
they fail, I take this occasion to say—and 
it is my duty to say it—that, should the 
United Srates become involved in war 
with Japan, the British declaration will 
follow within the hour.” declared Mr. 
Winston Churchrll at Mansion House, 
London, on November 10. 

The Prime Minister said that the war 
might well involve the greater part of 
Asia, “nay, it may soon spread to the 
remaining fourth of the globe”. 

We are told from many quarters that we must 
soon expect what is called a peace offonsive from 
Berlin. I make it absolutely clear that whether 
we are supported or alone, however long and 
hard the toil may be the British nation and the 
British Government at the head of the nation, 
in intimate concert with the Governments of the 
great dominions, will never enter into any 
negotiations with Hitler or any party in Germany 
which repesents the Naxi regime. 


Stalin’s Challangs to Hitlsr 

Dwelling on the temporary set-backs- 
suffered by the Red Array, Stalin remarked 
in the course of bis address to the 

Moscow Soviet on the occasion of the 

24th aoDiversary of the Soviet Revolution 
that one of the principal reasons was 
that there was no second front in Europe 
against Germany. 

“ This means that the Germans consi¬ 
dering their front to the west to be 
safe are able to pit all their armies and 
their allies in Europe against our army.” 
The situation is now snob, proceeded 
M. Stalin, that the Soviet Russia leads 
the war of liberation alone against Germany 
and her allies. 

M. Stalin referred to Anglo-American 
aid and said that Soviet Russia had already 
begun to receive tanks and aeroplanes. 
Moreover, all the subjugated peoples of 
the world had come to her help. Russia 
must do all in her power to help them 
and then let them live a life of complete 
liberty in their homeland as they want to. 

“ To do that,” concluded Stalin, " we 
must break the life of the German war 
machine.” 

PrtiiBtnt Rootsvtit’i Plia 

Full support to Russia was promised by 
President Roosevelt in the course of his 
speech at the International Labour Confer* 
euce Session at Washington. He declared- 

The epic stand of Britain, China rand Russia will 
receive full support of the free peoples of America. 
The people of this country insist on their light to 
join the common defence. The American people 
have made the unlimited committment that there be 
a free world. Against that committment no indi*. 
vidual or group shall prevail. The American 
worker has not to be ootivinoed that the defence of 
the democracies is his defence. 

The President paid a tribute to the work 
of M. Stalin at the Moscow Conference, and 
said that America insisted on her right in 
joining the common cause. The American 
worker has no illusions about what will 
happen if Hitler won. His own safety was 
not assurable if three-fourths of the 
world was slave and one-fourth free. 
The iiuestion before them was whether 
they should mal^e sacrifices now or 
postpone it* like Franoe till it was too late. 
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Rlbbintrop*! Boait 

Enrope will be “ saved ” from revolt by 
the Gerraao tank and the dive-bomber. 
This point was made by Herr von 
Ribbentrop, speaking at a lunch In Berlin 
to signatories of the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
Herr von Ribbentrop said; 

Mr. Ohuroliill should know that the tank and the 
dive-bomber preclude the possibility of a revolt in 
disarmed territory. In any case, the peoples of 
Europe have not the faintest inclination to revolt. 

It was clear, however, that reconstruc¬ 
tion of “our Continent” could not be 
completed in a day. 

Birth-pangs unavoidabld. But the majority of 
the people of Europe are completely in agreement of 
one point, namely, that Britain has no business on 
the Continent in future. 

Bitterly attacking President Roosevelt, 
Herr von Ribbentrop said that even 
helped by the United States, Britain could 
never hope to equal Germany and her allies 
on land or sea and in the air. 

The odds obviously are against Britain. When 
the main fighting services of Germany and her 
Allies are employed against the British Isles by 
air, sea and land, Britain will bo laid waste and 
must sooner or later suffer defeat. 

England and Ethiopia 

The Manchester Guardian editorially 
castigates the British Government over 
the general treatment of restoring full 
independenoe to that country. It recalls 
that Mr. Churchill, in congratulating 
the Emperor on his restoration, addressed 
him as ” lawful Sovereign ” and remarks; 
” But anfortunately this innocent idea is 
a delusion, for Ethiopia is still adminis¬ 
tered as enemy occupied territory. Our 
recognition of Italian conquest has not 
been formally repudiated and the Emperor 
has not yet been formally recognised as 
a de jure Sovereign.” 

The Guardian cites Mr. Berriedale Keith 
on the point that Italian concessions 
have lost all legal and moral validity 
when the Emperor was de facto restored. 
“ In any event, ” says the Guardian, 
“it is not for us who played so sorry 
a part in confirming Italy's destruction 
of Ethiopia’s rights now to hamper the 
Ethiopiafis in getting them back. For 
some unhappy years, our policy was as 
slu^meful as it was ineffloietft,” 


Sertpping the Niutrality Act 

After an eleventh-hour intervention by 
President Roosevell), the House of 
Representatives dramatically gave Congres¬ 
sional approval by an eighteen votes 
majority (212 to 194) to the legislation 
scrapping the Neutrality Act bans on the 
arming of American merchantmen and 
sending them to combat zones. 

The result of the vote, which virtually 
amounts to repeal of the Neutrality Act, 
has been received with genuine enthusiasm 
in England and in all Allied quarters. 

The importance of the decision cannot 
be exaggerated. It means that America 
is not only producing but is guaranteeing 
delivery of tremendous supplies of war 
materials to Great Britain and to Russia. 

A general and rapid expansion of 
American activity along the sea and air 
routes to Britain is expected in authori¬ 
tative quarters to follow the revision of 
the Neutrality Act. 

tlip-Affleriem Tilkt 

It is learned authoritatively that the 
United States and Japan have failed to 
find a formula for the peaceful settlement 
of differences. War or peace in the Par 
East may binge on Japan’s next move. 
An earlier message stated: 

"The Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, has handed over to the Japanese 
Ambassador, Admiral Nomura, and the 
Japanese Special Envoy, Mr. Kurusu, a 
“ document ”, presumably summing np the 
attitude of the United States towards a 
peaceful settlement of the Paoifio problem. ” 

The document was based on certain 
principles frequently reiterated by Mr. Cordell 
Hull. These principles, it is believed, could 
he translated into practical terms in the 
Pacific, if Japan would stop armed 
expansion including the invasion of China 
and occupation of French Indo-Cbina and 
seek to build up commerce by peaceful 
means. But as a prelude the Japanese 
would have to enter into an agreement, 
pledging that they would not march 
against Singapore or the Netherlands East 
Indies and would by friendly arbitration or 
other means end the hostilities in China. 


diAry of the month 
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Nov. 1. Assembly Congress Party meets 
in New Delhi, Mr. Bhulbbai Desai 
presiding. 

—Mr. B. Sambamurtby, Speaker, Madras 
Assembly, is released. 

Nov. 2. Bt. Hon. Sapra issues Statement 
re: present situation. 

—Germans claim captare of Odessa. 

Nov. 8. U. S. warns Finland to dis¬ 
continue operations against Russia. 

—Maharaja of Parlakimidi meets Governor 
re: Coalition Ministry in Orissa 

Nov. 4. Demonstration against Lord 
Halifax in Detroit. 

—Japanese troop movements in Indo-China. 

Nov. 5. Japanese Envoy flies to Washington. 

—Sardar Patel asks Misra group to 
resign from Orissa Assembly. 

Nov. 6. M. Litvinoff is appointed Soviet 
Ambassador to U. S. A. 

—President Roosevelt addresses I. L. 0. 
Conference in Washington. 

Nov. 7. The American Senate votes in 
favour of Neutrality Act by 49 votes to 88. 

Nov. 8. Hitler, speaking at Munich, gloats 
over his success in Russia and 
challenges Britain. 

Nov. 9. Working Committee of the 
Liberal Federation at Delhi demands 
equal status for India. 

—Mr. N. M. Joshi sees the Home 

Member after meeting Deoli detenus. 

Nov. 10. Home Secretary, Mr. E. Conran 
Smith, announces that Subhas Bose has 
gone over to the enemy. 

—Dr. Ganganath Jha is dead. 

Nov. 11. Mahatma Gandhi issues a 
statement on Indo-Ceylon Pact. 

Nov. 12. Gandhiji pleads for fair and 
decent treatment to prisoners and says 
that discharged prisoners will be asked 
to re-ofifer C. D. 

Nov. 18. The House of Representatives 
passes the Neutrality Revision Bill by 
212 against 194. 

—Deoli hnoger-strikers are urged to give up 
fast. 


Nov. 14. H. M. S. Ark Royal is sunk. 

—J. P. Narain refuses to give up hunger 
strike. Gandhiji's appeal to Government. 

Nov. 16. India Railway Conference 
Association meets at New Delhi. 

—Emergency Session of Jap Diet meets 
to decide war or peace in the Pacific. 

Nov. 16. Canadian troops arrive in 
Hongkong. 

Nov. 17. Central Assembly discusses Indo- 
Ceylon Report. 

—Sir J. Dill is Fannounced as successor to 
Sir Roger Lumley, Governor of Bombay. 

Nov. 18. Home Member's statement in the 
Assembly on Mr. Joshi’s resolution on 
release of political prisoners. 

Nov. 19. Gen. Weygand, Vichy Commander 
in North Africa, is dismissed. 

—Mr. Amery’s statement on the Impasse. 

Nov. 20. Mr. Churchill announces that 
British offensive in Libya has begun. 

—Congress Party meeting in Delhi decides 
to function in opposition. 

Nov. 21. Big battle in Libya is reported 
and German forces are driven off. 

Nov. 22. British troops occupy Bardia. 

—U. S. coal strike ends, mine workers 
accepting President Roosevelt’s proposal. 

Nov. 28. Deoli hunger-strike ends. 

—New Ministry formed in Orissa. 

Nov. 24. Gombat falls into British bands. 

—Mr. Cordell Hull summons a confer¬ 
ence of representatives of Britain, 
China, the Netherlands and Australia. 

Nov. 26. American troops move into 
Dutch Guiana. 

—Indian troops capture Aguila. 

Nov. 26. Speaking at Berlin, Ribbentrop 
denies peace offensive and boasts of the 
strength of German arms. 

Nov. 27. Mr. Amery says in the Commons 
that the release of prisoners is in New 
Delhi’s discretion. 

Nov. 28. Mr. Eden defends Britisli policy 
in India. 

—Jap-American talks fail. 

Nov. 29. Jap Premier denounces Anglo- 
American " exploitation ” in East Asia. 

Nov. 80. Report of Jap attack on 
Thailand. 

—All troops in Singapore are ordered 
to stand by. 



Science in Chains. By Sir Richard 

Gregory, Macmillan War Pamphlets, 

8d. net. 

Yet another interesting book in the new 
series of war pamphlets issued by Messrs. 
Macmillan is Sir Richard Gregory's indict¬ 
ment of the Nazi way with Scientists. As 
President of the British Association and for 
many years Editor of Nature, Sir Richard 
is a leading figure in the world of Science. 
In these pages he describes how Modern 
Germany has outlawed itself from the great 
commonwealth of intellectual freedom. In 
so far as German thinkers are bound to 
adjust their thinking to the dictates of the 
State, it cannot in the nature of the case 
be either free or genuine. It is deplorable 
to think that in Germany today “ no thesis 
can be submitted for scientific examination 
until it has passed the Nazi censor ". This 
is a lamentable position unworthy of men 
of Science to submit to. 


To THE People op Bbitain at Wah 
PROM THE Prime Minister op 
Australia. Longmans Green & Go., 
London. 

This is a collection of the Speeches 
delivered in Great Britain by Robert Gordon 
Menzies, ex-Prime Minister of Australia. 
It includes his floe broadcast message to 
the women of Britain. Mr. Menzies has 
written a special Introduction describing 
his visits to the Imperial Forces in the 
Middle East and to the Mediterranean Fleet. 
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Eagle’s Feathers. By Nigel G. Tranter. 

Ward Lock & Co., Ltd. London. 

Hugh MacAimish’s ambition was to 
rehabilitate the Highlands of Scotland and 
to people it with some of the more 
distressed of his people with the money 
earned by an American railroad belonging 
to him. The magniflcent flght he puts 
up against the odds chiefly consisting of 
the apathy of the beneficiaries and the 
aggressive opposition of the owners of 
shooting rights in those parts is vividly 
drawn. And at the end be succumbs to 
the charm of one Highland lassie and 
decides in spite of the magnificent failure 
to stay there. This is a powerful story* 
bringing out delightfully the contrast 
between the sentimental American who 
hated flops and the superior English 
who hated change. A book that can 
be recommended. 

VIKRAMORVABIE OR THE HEBO AND THE 

Ntmph by Sri Aurobindo. Published 

by Sri Aurobindo Asram, Pondicherry. 

Vikramorvasie is a translation into 
English blank verse of the well known 
drama in Sanskrit by Kalidasa. The 
translation was first published in 1911 
and this is the second edition. The story 
deals with the love of Urvaaie. an apsara 
or nymph of heaven with king Pururavas 
and abounds in passages of great beauty 
and emotion reflecting the varying moods 
of the lovers. The translation does full 
justice to the original in. language and 
thought and deserves to be widely read. 
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SCIENOB OF Eoonomios. By J. M. Eapoor, 

Vol. I. Part I. The EoKUsh Book Depot, 

Lahore. Be. M2. 

The aim of the author who is on the 
staff of the Hailey College of Commerce, 
Lahore, is to present to the Indian reader 
in a luoid and attractive manner the 
fundamental nature, the scope and content 
and the method of economics as expounded 
hy eminent authors in standard works. 
Mr. Eapoor displays considerable erudition 
and a rare capacity for luoid presentation. 

Mr. Eapoor is unwilling to admit that 
Economics can be an art as well as a 
science, but he is obliged to recount at a 
later stage its utilitarian and human 
aspects and to recognise the difSculty of 
dissociating the means from the ends and 
of a clear-out division between economics 
and politics or ethics. A complete divi¬ 
sion in the social sciences is neither 
easy nor desirable. As Mill said; "A 
person is not likely to be a good economist 
who is nothing else.” 

In his attempt to exalt the purely 
Boientido nature of economics, our author 
brushes aside as irrelevant moral and 
spiritual issues, but he is later on obliged 
to refer to them as of great importance 
when he discusses the inroads on freedom 
and morality that a Socialist regime 
would involve. Mr. Eapoor seems to be 
satisfied on the whole with the existing 
economic organisation, which gives com¬ 
fort to millions and billions of people 
and he exhibits undisguised disgust for 
the few who are in trouble that naturally 
raise a hue and cry. He advocates a 
Fabian approach to the reform of the 
existing organisation with which we can 
all agree if it does not lead to shelving 
of issues, 


The Right Dibeotion op itoAL Pbogeess; 
Translated into English by Chunilal 
Vraglal Mody, B.A. (Hons.) Published hy 
Secretary, Bombay Shroffs Indigenous 
Bankers' Association. Price Rs. 2-8. 

His Holiness Acharyadeva Sbrimad 
Vijayaramchandrasurishvarji of the Jaina 
Swetambar Murtipujak is a great and 
erudite teacher and preacher who has 
been exercising a profound influence on 
his Jaina followers and disciples. His 
sermons are delivered in Gojarati, and the 
author, himself a devout disciple of the 
Swamiji has now rendered six of them 
into excellent English. The subjects dealt 
with are; 1. Enow the self 2. The great 
purpose of human life. 8. Purification of 
the soul. 4. The means of happiness. 
5. The way to peace, and 6. Whither 
Progress ? and the titles indicate their 
wide range. The sermons are couched in 
popular language, illustrated by stories and 
parables embellished by apt quotations 
from sacred writings. 


Modern Marathi Short Stories. Edited 

by B. G. Shinde. Published by him at 

Sarog Prakasban, Sharad Villa, Bombay 19. 

The Editor claims the book as being 
the first of its kind. It contains English 
translation of ten short stories originally 
written in the Marathi language. The 
stories on the whole are well constructed,* 
effectively expressed, and faithfully reflect 
the emotional moods of various classes of 
the Indian community in the Maharashtra 
Provinces. The stqries collected in this 
volume evince considerable talent in the 
selection of the subject-matter and in 
the manner of telling it. The characters 
live and the situations are very exciting. 
Some of the stories reveal great insight 
into the psychology of men and women. 
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.The PHILOSOPfiY OF Faquibs. By Nawab 
Amin Jnng Bahadur Sir Ahmed 
Hussain, k.o.i.e., c.s.l, m.a.. ll.b. 
Published by Shaikh Muhammed Ashraf. 
Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. 

In these days when the Hindu-Muslim 
relationship is so much canvassed, it is 
refreshing to read this brochure contain¬ 
ing discourses and articles on the philosophy 
of Faquirs. The learned author equates 
Vedantism with Sufism and uses the 
Arabic word “ Tasaw-wuf *’ meaning 
" divine sentiment ” to cover both and as 
comprising two schools of thought—the 
monistic, t.e., the Adwaitic and Yisish- 
tadwaitic sufism and the positive or the 
Dawaitio sufism. The author has taken 
great pains to render an abstruse subject 
as clear and practical as possible by 
means of analytical tables. 


The Non-Hindu Indians and Indian 
Unity. By Savitri Devi. Pnblished by 
B. E. Brambachari. Hindu Mission, 
S2-B, Harish Ghatterjee Street, Calcutta. 
The author thinks that Hinduism has lost 
its flexibility and it has failed to assimilate 
to itself Mohammedanism and Christianity as 
it did assimilate earlier extraneous religions. 
She pleads for separating religion from 
politics—religion being a personal and 
individual concern, politics a national 
concefn. Nation first. Religion afterwards. 
The book enters a strong and moving 
appeal for a national ideology in India; 
for India first and India last in all 
civil, social and political matters; for all 
who have made India their home, whether 
they be Hindu, Mussalman, Christian or 
Parsi, whatever their creed or religion, or 
want of it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
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Will War Come to India ? By N. G, Jog. Foreword 
by Rt. Hon. Dr. M. R. Jeyakar. New Book 
Company, Bombay. 

Mika and Mahavib or Belief in God. By 
N. V. Thadani. Hindu College, Delhi. 

Indian Adult Education Handbook. Edited by 
Emert Champress and H. B. Richardson. With a 
Foreword by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. Indian 
Adult Education Conference Committee, Indore. 

Fbaotioal Non-violence. By K. Q. Moshruwala. 
Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad. 

A DiflOiPLiNfi FOB Non-violence. By Richard 
B. Gregg. Navajivan Press, Ahmedabad. 

PtJflLio Finance and Our Poverty. By J. C. Kuma- 
rappa. Foreword by M. K. Gandhi. Navajivan 
Press. Ahmedabad. 

Mind and Deity. By John Laird (Gifford Lectures). 
George Alien and Unwin Ld. 

Pbaomatic Philosophy. By C. Cbakraberti. 
Vijaya Krishna Bose. 81, Vivekananda Road., 
Calcutta. 

Villaqbbi and Towns as Social Patterns. By 
Dr. Benoj' Kumar Sarkar. Chuckarverty 
Chatterjee & Co., Ld., 16 College Square, Calcutta. 


The Astrological Sblf-Instbuotor. By Prof. 

B. Suryanarain Kao. The Astrological Office, 
Basavangudi, Bangalore. 

Ancient Sind : A study in civilization. By 

C. L. Masiwalla. D. J. Sind (k>llege, Karachi. 
The Menace of Hindu Iufbbialism. By Swami 

Dharma Theerthah Maharaj. Hindu Missionary 
Mission, Lahore. 

Life Negation. By A. Coomarasawmy Tampoe. 
Luzac A Co., London. 

Histoby of England from the Eablibst Times to 
1603 (in Tamil). By T. R. Sesha Iyengar, M.a. 
Blackie & Sons (India) Ld., Madras. 

Divya Subi Charitam (Tamil). By Sri Srinivasa- 
cbariar. With Foreword by V. Vasudevaohariar. 
Published by K. Devanadachariar, m.a. 134, 
Fifth Main Road, Chamarajpet, Bangalore City. 

CoNSTiTunoN-MAKiNO IN INDIA. By P. Kodonda 
Bao. The Hitavada, Nagpur. 

Education. Compiled from the writings of 
Swami Vivekananda. Sri Rama Krishna Math, 
Mylapore, Madras. 

Report on the Marketing of Rice in India and 
Burma. Manager of Publications, Delhi. Re. 1-4, 
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Hyderabad 

HYDERABAD BUDGET ESTIMATES 

The budget estimates of the Nizam’s 
Government for 1851 Fasli (1941-42) issued 
reoently place the anticipated receipt at 
Es. 916*78 lakhs and expenditure at 
Bs. 918*77 lakhs leaving a surplus of 
Bs. 1*96 lakhs. 

According to the revised estimates for 
1860 Fasli (1940-41), the total receipts 
improved from Bs. 926*51 lakhs to Bs. 962 
lakhs while the surplus was improved to 
Bs. 60*57 lakhs against the anticipated 
surplus of Bs. 8*82 lakhs. 

A note says that it has been possible 
to produce another surplus budget notwith¬ 
standing the prolongation of the war and 
failure of the south-west monsoon, which 
resulted not only in a considerable fall 
in land revenue but also necessitated the 
starting of relief works in districts badly 
affected by deficient rainfall and granting 
of Taooavi for fodder and well-sinking. 

The budget statement also contains a 
brief review of the state of Hyderabad’s 
finance at the time when Sir Akbar 
Hydari retired from the service of State. 
It mentions that six reserves were created 
between 1881-82 Fasli by Sir Akbar Hydari 
soon after he became the Finance Minister, 
the total present balance of which is 
Bs. 8.158*8 lakhs. 

BAN ON PROFESSIONAL BEGGING 

H. E. H. the Nizam has given his 
assent to the Bill for the prevention of 
professional beggary in the State, which 
was passed in the Legislative Assembly 
last June* Its enforcement will be brought 
about after due arrangements have been 
made, particularly as regards the establish¬ 
ment of poor houses. 


Mysore 

MYSORE AND HYDERABAD 

A Notification issued by the Government 
of Mysore says that the Governments 
of Mysore and Hyderabad State have 
agreed that with effect from the 
date of this notification, they will act 
upon a system of strict reciprocity in 
the matter of extradition of fugitive 
criminals in accordance with the follow¬ 
ing conditions;— 

The extradition of fugitive criminals to 
the Hyderabad State from Mysore will 
be regulated by the provisions of Mysore 
Extradition Act of 1988 and the surrender 
of fugitive criminals by the Nizam’s 
Government to the Government of 
Mysore will be arranged in accordance 
with the principles of the Hyderabad 
Extradition Act of 1816 Fasli. 

It has been further agreed that 
persons charged with offences which are 
extraditable under the law in force in 
British India are to be surrendered by 
one Government on the requisition of 
the other. 

DOCTORATE DEGREES 

In connection with the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment’s sanction to the proposal that the 
University of Mysore be permitted to 
institute Doctorate Degrees in Arts, 
Science, Engineering and Medicine, holders 
of M. A. or M. So. degrees will be permitted 
to appear for their Doctorate degree 
four years after their qualifying for either 
of those degrees. A B. E. could * appear 
for the Doctorate five years after becom¬ 
ing a B. E. and the Doctorate could 
be taken four years after taking the 
M. E. (the M. E. degree being newly 
instituted). All the examinatidns for 
Doctorates would be by external examiners. 
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Baroda 

FACTORIES IN BARODA 

Apart from the Workshop of the 
G. B. S. Railway, there are two important 
Iron Works in the State, vis., (l) The 
Sayaji Iron Works and (2) the Baroda 
Bolt and Engineering Works. 

The Cement factory at Dwarka has 
recently increased the capacity of its 
plant by 60 percent. In previons years 
its output was about 80,000 tons a year 
and now it produces about 1,20,000 tons 
a year. 

The Salt Works at Mithapur, situated 
on the north-western corner of Kathiawar, 
are producing salt of superior quality, 
which is mostly exported to Bengal. The 
production reached the maximum level in 
1939-40 when 75,000 tons of salt was 
produced. 

There is one Sugar factory at Gamdevi 
with a crushing capacity of 250 tons a 
day. 

.There are two Match factories in the 
State, one at Petlad and the other at 
Bilimora. 

There is a Rubber factory in Baroda 
called the Gujarat Rubber Works, Ltd., 
which is manufacturing moulded rubber 
articles used in machinery. 

THE TATAS IN BARODA 

The Baroda State has always given 
aid to industries which have a prospect 
of successful working. As a result of 
the efforts of the State extending over 
a number of years, new industries have 
developed. The Tatas have established in 
the State one of the most important key 
industries for the manufacture of heavy 
chemicals which required enormous capital 
and high technical knowledge. The 
Company has already spent Rs. 125 lakhs 
and had a large programme of expansion* 


Travancore 

TEMPLE GRANTS 

Orders stopping permanently grants to 
private temples which have not been 
thrown open to all classes of Hindus 
have now been issued by the Travancore 
Government. 

A press note in this connection recalls 
that in 1987, Government ordered the 
suspension of all grants to private temples 
within the State which were found to be 
non-co-operating with the Government in 
carrying out the objects of the Temple- 
Entry Proclamation. Since then grants 
have been revived in respect of such temples 
as accepted the principles underlying the 
Proclamation and a majority of grants had 
been revived by the end of 1940. The 
Government have now ordered that grants 
due to all private temples as had been 
thrown open to all classes of Hindus for 
worship by September 17, 1941, may be 
revived while grants to other temples are 
permanently stopped. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
In March 1941, the Travancore University 
presented 716 candidates for the Inter¬ 
mediate Examination, 290 for the B. A. and 
B. So. Degree Examinations, 80 for the L. T., 
101 for the F. L., 46 for the B. L., 4 for the 
M. A., and 27 for B. A. (Hons) and B. Sc., 
(Hons.). The number of successful 
candidates in these examinations being 
811, 180, 65, 45, 85, 4 and 20 respectively. 
BENEFITS FOR HARIJANS 
A sum of Rs. 47,000 has been allotted 
for the current year for the uplift of 
backward communities in the State as 
against Rs. 88,000 last year. Of this, 
nearly Rs. 85,000 will be spent on land 
acquisition, provision for burial grounds, 
etc., for these communities. 
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Gwalior 

CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES 

Certain lines of oonstitntional develop¬ 
ment were announced in the Proclamation 
of His Highness the Maharaja Soindia of 
Qwalior on the Vijaya Dash mi Day. . 

It is stated that certain adjustments 
of a momentous nature have been made 
within the framework of the scheme 
announced in 1989 and the interval that 
has elapsed between the two Proclama¬ 
tions has been utilised for devising 
measures for the fulfilment of His 
Highness' intention to provide for greater 
and more effective association of his 
people in the administration of the State. 

The strength of the Praja Sabha or 
the Lower House, which was formerly 
85 has now been raised to 90 and of 
this number 55 instead of 50 will be 
elected representatives of the people. 
Similarly both the Chambers, the Praja 
Sabha and Baj Sabha will have identical 
powers and the range of their functions 
will be oo-extensive according to the 
new Proclamation. Both the Houses will 
have the right to discuss the heads of 
the State budget, and Bills may now 
originate in either Chamber, but shall not 
be deemed to have been passed unless 
they have been agreed to by both the 
Chambers. The powers and functions of 
both the Houses have also been enlarged 
in many ways. 

Gondal 

THE MAHARAJA’S GIFT 
His Highness the Maharaja of Qondal 
has donated one lakh of rupees in aid 
of Indian families whose supporters are 
killed or incapacitated in the present war. 


Cochin 

DANCING IN TEMPLES 
"Government consider that the Deva- 
dasis have no right either in law or in 
fact to demand that temple authorities 
should recognise their dancing as part of 
the observances connected with festivals 
and pujas of the temple,” says a Cochin 
Government Order, adding that dancing 
by Devadasis as a necessary adjunct of 
temple celebrations, observances and daily 
pujas should be discontinued. 

Government had received complaints 
against the grant of perquisites and 
privileges to Devadasis in the Tirumala 
Devaswom temple and against dancing 
by Devadasis in the temple. 

Kashmir 

CHANGES IN MINISTRY 
Changes in the Kashmir Ministry have 
been ordered by the Maharaja. Khan 
Bahadur Baja Mohammed Afzal Khan, 
Home Minister, retires from State service 
and Khan Bahadur Zafar Ali Khan, 
Development Minister, becomes Home 
Minister. Sir Peter Clutterbuck, Chief 
Conservator of Forests, has been appointed 
Development Minister. Bai Bahadur Pandit 
Kak, Chief Secretary, has been appointed 
Minister-in-waiting to His Highness. 

Indore 

HOLKAB’S DONATION TO BED CB08S 
His Highness the Maharaja of Holkar 
has donated a sum of Bs. 50,000 for 
Bussian Bed Cross as a token of his 
admiration for the valiant fight Bussia is 
putting up against Germany. Writing to 
the Itosident of Central India, His High¬ 
ness says: " I cannot find adequate words 
to express my admiration for the magni¬ 
ficent and heroic struggle that^ Bussia 
has been waging against our common 
enemy." 
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Ceylon 

INDO-CBYLON PACT 

MR. T. E. V. SA8TEI 

Explaining the main features of the 
IndO’Ceylon Agreement in the course of 
a letter to the Hindu, Mr. T. R. Venkata- 
rama Sastri, who was one of the non- 
official members of the Indian Delegation, 
says: 

It will bake boo long bo give ao exhaustive 
note, but I should like to give a very short note 
on what might easily have been missed or mis¬ 
understood. All residents in Ceylon can acquire 
a domicile of choice in Ceylon. No resident can 
be sent out of Ceylon. 

There is provision in existing Ceylon law for 
deportation of the destitute which will have to be 
remembered in connection with some of the provi¬ 
sions of the agreement. The residents are not 
prevented from moving out of Ceylon, but they 
will come back to their own jobs, or in some 
cases to similar jobs and in other cases even come 
back and seek jobs. This is to avoid destitution 
and deportation. 

Future emigrants like past residents can have 
the properfcy-cum literacy vote, which is a compen¬ 
dious description of Article 8 of the Order-in- 
Council, 1931. 

Those with unlimited time passport can acquire 
domicile of choice, which is not open to those 
with time-limited passport. For the future, Ceylon 
choose its permanent population by issue of pass¬ 
port without time limit. This does not mean that 
It excludes otWs. Ceylon is not after exclusion 
but is out to prevent the growth of rights in 
the persons admitted to Ceylon. 

Certificate is given by Ceylon while domicile is 
recognized. There is nothing in common between 
domicile and certificate of permanent settlement. 
Certificate and Indian domicile can exist together, 
but not Indian and Ceylonese domicile. 

MAHATHMA GANDHI 

Mahatma Gandhi has issued the follow¬ 
ing statement on the proposed Indo- 
Oe^lon Pact: 

On merits, the Ceylon proposal is open to 
objection in the same manner as the Burman. 
1 suggest to Ceylon Ministers that there is no 
reason whatsoever for hurry. Adjustment can 
easily be * made about the supply of labour but 
wholesale legislation may be left <over till after 
the war. The war is a terrible tragedy, the like 
of whioh is unknown to history. But the tragedy 
will deeper still if, at the end, we find 
ourselves living the old way without nklioal 
ohanges in every walk of life. 


But if the plea for patient waiting 
falls on deaf ears, he suggests much the 
same thing that he has suggested for 
Burma. 

I should have no difficulty in persuading 
experienced legislators that in legislation affecting 
men in the street and addressed to the masses, 
the simplest and shortest method is the beet. 
I, therefore, suggest that the whole of the 
Indiao population found in Ceylon on a given 
date (kept secret) should be registered and 
clothed with full rights of citizenship. Those 
who may be outside Ceylon, but who can un¬ 
questionably be proved to be bona fide residents 
of Ceylon should also be registered on application. 
This procedure obviates the intricacies which 
permeate the proposal under examination. 

The term 'domicile' should find no place in 
such legislation. The English law of domicile is 
the worst possible. Judges have been known to 
have been confused over the interpretation of the 
term. Human liberty is a precious thing which 
must not be trifled with by legal subtleties and 
interminable wranglings in courts of law. The 
wrangling attains no dignity because it takes place 
in a law court. Men should know definitely 
where they stand in given circumstances. 

So far as Labour is concerned, I have no 
doubt that Ceylon should have the sole right 
to import as much cts it likes under contracts 
easily to be understood and mutually agreed 
to between the two Governments. 

The suggested quota system should have no 
place in an honourable understanding. 

ASSEMBLY AND THE JOINT REPORT 

The joint report of the Delegations from 
India and Ceylon was discussed in the 
Central Assembly on November 17, on 
the motion of Mr. M. S. Aney, Overseas 
Member. There were three amendments 
but the Home member accepted the one 
moved by Mr. Hassainbhai Lalji (Ind.) 
which expressed the opinion 

that Indians in Ceylon on the presoribed date of 
the agreement and those who had been reeidente 
in Ceylon within a specified period before the 
date of the agreement, should have freedom of 
entry into Ceylon and no regional and oocupational 
restrictions should be imposed upon them. 

They should be entitled to full rights of citizen¬ 
ship on completion of the prescribed period and 
for the future, provisions should be made for 
entry and occupation to safeguard Indian trade 
interests and unskilled labourers who permitted 
to emigrate, should be assured of firMdom of 
movement and choice of employment and oppor¬ 
tunity to acquire full oitizenship rights. 
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INDO-BURMA PACT 

The Burma agreement came up for 
disouBsion in the Central Assembly on 
November 4, Congress Members attended in 
almost full strength and the galleries were 
full, expecting a heated debate on the most 
controversial of the subjects in the agenda 
of the House. Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi 
moving bis resolution declared that the 
Indo-Burma Agreement was a gross viola¬ 
tion of repeated assurances given in 
Parliament regarding India after the 
separation of Burma and by other high 
authorities of His Majesty’s Government, 
the Government of India and the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma. He emphasised that the 
present agreement was condemned by every 
section of opinion in India. 

After Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi had 
formally moved his resolution, two amend¬ 
ments were moved by Mr. Akhil Chandra 
Dutta and Sir Henry Gidney. 

Mr. M. S. Aney, in replying to the debate, 
said the Government of India were fully 
aware of the strong feeling against this 
agreement and the question has been 
engaging the attention of the Secretary of 
State. The Government of India bad 
urged the postponement of the issue of 
the Order-in-Council. 

The House passed without a division Sir 
Henry Gidney’s amendment. Mr. A. 0. 
Dutta withdrew his amendment. 

INDIAN SETTLERS IN BURMA 

The Members of the Standing Emigra¬ 
tion Committee at their meeting on 
November 16, met Mr. Hutchins, Govern¬ 
ment of India’s Agent in Burma, and 
discussed with him the question of Indian 
settlers in Burma in general and the Indo- 
Burma Immigration Agreement in 
particular. 
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INDIANS OVERSEAS DEPARTMENT 

The creation from October 14 of a depart¬ 
ment of Indians Overseas is announced. 
The Department will deal with the following 
heads of business(l) Regulation of 
emigration from India to other parts of the 
British Commonwealth including questions 
relating to the rights and status of such 
emigrants, and of the entry into India of 
immigrants from such parts. (2) Pilgrimage 
to Hedjaz, other than pilgrimage to Hedjaz 
via Iraq; and (8) repatriation of Indians 
from other parts of the British Common¬ 
wealth, and of Indian pilgrims stranded 
at Jedda. 

TO AID OVERSEAS INDIANS 

Swami Bhawani Dayal Sannyasi, Agent 
of ^he Natal Indian Congress, who has 
arrived in India, in a Press statement says; 

" It is my desire to settle permanently in 
Adarsh Nagar of Ajmer, where I am build¬ 
ing my Pravasi-Bhawan. Though the 
Bbawan will be my private and personal 
concern and not a public institution, yet I 
am going to make full use of it for the 
service of Indians overseas. Firstly, I wish 
to write and publish a series of books from 
this Bbawan on the problems of Indians 
abroad. A beginning in this direction had 
already been made. Secondly, I intend to 
train a number of young men who may come 
forward to study the question concerning 
our countrymen settled in various parts of 
the world. Thirdly, I desire to open in 
this Bbawan the India Office of the Natal 
Indian Congress, of which I have been 
appointed the Agent during its third con¬ 
ference held in Durban recently, to keep 
our people and the Government of India 
informed of the real situation and further 
developments in the Union of South Africa, 
Pravasi-Bhawan Adarsh Nagar, Ajnier. 
India, will be my future address.’* 
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EADIO IN PEACE AND WAR 

Prof. S. E. Mifcra observee id the 
latest issue of Science and Culture that 
during the present war, science has offered 
new and strange tools, both for offence and 
for defence to the belligerent nations. 
Some of the strongest and most powerful of 
these tools are evolved by the branch of 
Science, popularly known as Radio. Since 
Marconi made his inventions nearly half 
a century ago, the science of radio has 
been put to multifarious uses both in times 
of peace in civil life and also in times of 
war in directing military operations. 

It is, perhaps, in broadcasting and in its sister 
developments, television and picture transmission, 
that radio has its most spectacular and popular 
application. In the democratic countries broad¬ 
casting and television are regarded as novel means 
of entertainment and as adjuncts to newspapers for 
quick distribution of world news. But in totali¬ 
tarian States, e.g., the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and Germany, radio broadcasting from its 
very infancy has been taken up seriously and 
developed with definite objectives in view. 

Development of radio formed an integral port of 
the First and the Second Five-Year Plans of the 
U. S. S. R. In their comprehensive planning, they 
did not neglect one single item which might 
impede the progress of radio and its application. 

Like Russia, Nazi Germany has also made 
detailed plans—with the characteristic 
ihroughness of their races—for utilisation 

■ of radio broadcasting. 

As in Russia, BO in Germany broadcasting is fully 
under State control. Almost every home is provided 
with a broadcast receiver. Being a highly indus¬ 
trialised country, this has been comparatively easy 
for Germany. As early os 193S, a p^ple’s set was 
evolVed and miced at 70 marks only. But the 
objective of Noxi Germany in developing broad¬ 
casting is <|uite different from that of Soviet Russia, 
the underlying key-note being political prop^anda. 
Sinoe the accession to ohanoellorehip of Hitler in 
lOftSf the microphone has been at his and his propa- 
gonidla minister Dr. Goebbels* disposal. Hitlers rise 
to power has been largely due to his successful 
utUfioiM of broadcasting for addressing enormous 


The writer asks: What ie being done 
in this country in regard to the threefold 
aspect of development of the radio science, 
namely, the training of technicians, research 
both fundamental and applied and fostering 
of radio industry ? So far, the only 
activity on the part of the Government has 
been the development of broadcasting, which 
today has become a fully State owned and 
State controlled concern. 

But unlike the rapid and phenomenal development 
witnessed in other ooimtries, the development here 
has been meagre and extremely slow. Not long 
ago criticising the attitude of the Government of 
India for providing utterly inadequate funds for the 
development of broadcasting in this country, a British 
expert remarked that the sum allocated for broad¬ 
casting in a country having an area of 2 million 
square miles and inhabited by 400 million souls was 
not much more than that provided for a television 
service for the city of London. As for training of 
technicians there is no recognised institution or 
organisation for imparting instructions to radio crafts¬ 
men. We exclude the training centres controlled by 
the military departments. 

As for fostering radio industry, not even 
a start has been made in this country. 

In these days when so much attention is being 
paid to the problems of India’s defence against 
probable foreign aggression and the army in India 
is being enlarged and mechanised on modem times, 
the indispensability of radio in modern war technique 
must not be lost sight of. The Government should 
pay serious attention to encourage manufacture of 
ra^o apparatus and equipments in this country not 
through any motive of attaining self-sufficiency in the 
partioular industry, but because radio today is so 
vital an instrument of war. Like arms and muni¬ 
tions, India cannot look forward to foreign countries 
for the supply of radio technicians and equipments 
at a time when she may be involved in a life and 
death struggle. 

Radio research in India at present is 
being carried out through individual efforts 
in some of the Universities. This is not 
enough. Government must create a Radio 
Besearoh Board on the lines similar 
to those of United Kingdom and Australia 
where every possible training is given to 
the Radio industry, 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

The Dootrine first enunoiated by James 
Monroe, the fifth President of the U. 6. A., 
in his address to Congress on Dec. 2, 
1828, has remained the very bed-rock 
of the American foreign policy since 
then. Mr. R. Satagopan, writing in the 
New Review, discusses the implications 
of that dootrine. The Monroe dootrine 
may be conveniently divided into two 
principles: the non-colonisation principle 
and the non-intervention principle. The 
former was prompted by the fear of 
the Russian colonisation of America and 
the occaaion has beea judged proper for 
asserting as a principle in which the rights 
and interests of the United States are involved, 
that the American continents, by the free and 
independent condition which they have assumed 
and maintain, are henceforth not to be considered 
as subjects for future colonisation by any 
European powers. 

The non-intervention principle was 
prompted by the conditions in Spain and 
Portugal, which were finding it increas¬ 
ingly difficult to maintain their colonies 
in the New World. President Monroe 
wanted to emphasize for all times that 
the territory in America could not be 
the objects of transfers depending on the 
fate of the European wars. He propounded 
non-intervention into two aspects; 
non-intervention of the U. S. A. in 
European affairs and the non-intervention 
of European powers in American affairs. 
He, therefore, laid down that: 

Ws should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere dangerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or dependencies of 
any European power we have not interfered and 
shall not interfere. But with the Governments 
who have declared their independence sod main¬ 
tained it and whose independence we have, on 
great consideration and on just principles, 
acknowledged, we could not view any interposition 
for the purpose of oppressing them or in 
controlling in way other manner their destiny by 
any European power in any other light than as 
the manueatation of an unfriendly disposition 
towards the United States, 


, It is impossible that the Allied powers should . 
extend their political system to any portion of 
either continent without endangering our peace 
and happiness; nor can any one believe that our 
southern brethren, if left to themselves, would 
adopt it of their own accord. It is equally 
impossible, therefore, that we should behold such 
interposition in any form with indifference. If we 
look tt> the comparative strength and resources of 
Spain and those new Governments and their 
distance from each other, it must be obvious 
she can never subdue them. It is still the true 
policy of the United States to leave the parties 
to themselves in the hope that other powers will 
follow the same course. 

In 1845, 22 years after the Monroe 
dootrine, President Polk declared against 
any intervention on the North American 
continent by any European power, but 
it was defective, says the writer, that 
it ran against the original doctrine 
by leaving South America out of account. 
During the American Civil War, 
Napoleon III of France tried to set up 
a monarchy in Mexico, but after the 
conflict the U. S. insisted on the with¬ 
drawal of the French troops from the 
American soil. In 1866, when Chille was 
at war with Spain, the U. S. Secretary. 
Seward, laid down the principle in the 
same unmistakable terms. In 1870, 
President Grant reaffirmed the principle 
on a question relating to Santo Domingo, 
‘that hereafter no territory on this 
continent shall be regarded as subject of 
transfer to a European power'. 

The Americans are not the only ones 
to have a Monroe dootrine. A principle 
of a similar kind was proclaimed both 
by England and by Japan. In a note 
addressed to the U. S. on May 19, 1928, 
dealing with the proposed treaty for the 
renunciation of war, Great Britian 
asserted; 

There are certain regiooii of the world, the 
welfare and iutegriiy of which constitute a special 
and vital interest for our peace and safety. 
His Majesty’s Government have been at pains to 
make it clear in the post that interference* in 
these regions cannot he suffered. Their protection 
against attack is to the British Empire a measure 
of self-defence. It must be clearly understood 
that His Majesty's Government in Great Britain 
accept the new treaty upon the distinct under¬ 
standing that it does not prejudice their freedom 
of action in this resneot. The Government of the 
U. 8. have comparable interests any disregard of 
which by any foreign power they have OMlared 
they would regard as an unfriendly act, 
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EDUCATION FOB BESPON8IBILITY 

Every one who has contaot with the 
yoong can do mnoh to start a new spirit 
in education—the spirit of responsibility, 
says Elizabeth Gross in an article in the 
Aryan Path for October. Instead of the 
old aim for self-expression which has 
left the individual a unit, we need to 
stress our social natures and show how 
every privilege must bring with it an 
added responsibility. This theme can 
permeate every activity and every lesson 
both at home and at school. 

The mother has, of course, the first and finest 
opportunity of helping her child to a happy and 
worth while development and can begin from the 
very earliest years. It is essential that the child 
should have suflScient companions and if there 
are no brothers and sisters, then some arrange¬ 
ments must be made to let him play (and 
quarrel!) with the neighbour’s little ones. This is 
the only way in which he can loam how to 
share and the sooner this is started, the better. 

When we come to the matter of school, 
the teacher has an opportunity of further¬ 
ing the work, partly by showing the 
pleasure of co-operative schemes and by 
discouraging all competition, partly by the 
very content of lessons. 

Without sacrificing truth, it is possible to 
emphasise similarities instead of differences in 
the geography schemes, in history, in biology; 
we can show how the fundamentals .of life are 
always the same even though climatic conditions 
and political changes may make some striking 
differences. 

The teacher can co-operate with the 
parent in introducing the child to a 
larger world of social service. The child 
can learn many useful crafts that will 
make him more truly independent. 

The wise mother will let the little child help 
in the household tasks, while he is still eager 
to join in; she will make it plain that she 
ex pects Vll her family to take their fair share of 
running the home that makes them comfortable. 

An indulged child is bound to be 
unhappy as it beoomes more and more 
selfish and more and more nnpopular 
with its companions and with all who 
have to care for it. 


INDIA’S FIGHT- FOR FREEDOM 

Writing in the Reynold's News 
nnder the caption “ Give India a chance 
to fight for her freedom,” Mr. H. N. 
Brailsford says: 

We must trust that General Warell will do all 
that a brilliant soldier can do for India’s defence. 
But it is an anachronism that we should be 
defending India, she ought to do that for herself. 

After reviewing the war efforts in India, 
he observes: 

Poor men can always be found to serve in the 
ranks and factories for pay; but as yet the will 
power and intelligence of these people are not 
enlisted in a truly national effort. 

India will not fight for us or for the King- 
Emperor as a nation ; she will fight only for her 
own freedom. She will do it with her might as 
and when she has a National Government of 
her own to lead her, 

Mr. Brailsford, after referring to the 
stand taken by the Congress and the 

Muslim League in regard to the war, 
says: “ Had we cared to win India by 

satisfying her self-respect, she could be 
raised as our free ally.” To the question: 
” Can anything be done to win this great 
ally ? ” he replies : 

Mr. Churchill does not lack imagination. If for 
half an hour he would make an experiment, 
supposing that he had come into the world 

endowed with talents, courage and brown skin, 
he would rally Indians easily as he rallied us in 
the ' summer of French collapse. 

Eloquence could not do it. If we try to win 
them, it must be done in a large way. The 

prisons must be flung open and the seven 
Provinces must have Indian ministries once more. 

But what matters is, to create a National 
Government, with that name and the powers that 
go with it, to lead the war effort of the 
emancipated people. The formal Constitution can 
wait till after the war, but we must undertake 
now that India’s National Government shall 
shape it. 

There must he no more of those fatal reserva¬ 
tions which arm the Minorities with a veto over 
the nation’s will. 

Finally, we must call into this Government, 
not the Yes" men, but the strongest and 
boldest of India’s trusted leaders. 

Concluding, Mr. Brailsford remarks: 

Mr. Churohill is a big man, but has he the 
stature for such a great action as this? If he 
dared to do it, he would win America os well as 
India, and fire the European masses with hope. 
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INDIA and'THE WAR 

Under the above heading, tho New 
Statesman and Nation dieouBBee the Indian 
political Bituation in relation to the war. 
After oheerving that the demand of the 
Barmese Premier, U Saw, for a plain 
undertaking that Burma shall become a 
Dominion immediately after the war, 
fihould startle nobody. The writer says; 

If the Government temporise, as they probably 
will, or refuse, U Saw suggests that the oonse- 
quences may be unpleasant and even dangerous. 
* Japan’, as he put it, ‘is very clever.’ 

This, says the New Statesman, is an 
adroit way of recalling to mind that the 
Japanese have used the Buddhist faith 
to establish fraternal ties with the 
Burmese, " who might, if we follow 
U Saw’s train of thought, be as happy 
in Japanese co-prosperity system as in 
the British Empire unless, indeed, we 
choose to make them equal partners with 
the full status of a Dominion. 

This sharp reminder of some possibilities latent 
in the new situation in Asia may be salutary if 
it leads our Government to review our political 
as well as our military defences. 

Pointing out that the battle is 
approaching India as well as Burma, the 
New Statesman says that if the Russians 
have to yield much more ground near 
the Caucasus and the Caspian Sea, India’s 
fate might weigh in the final issue as 
heavily as many armoured divisions. 

Reiterating the plea for reconciliation 
and urging that Britain should come to 
an understanding in India, the paper says, 
it is dangerous as well as unworthy 
to delay. 

The W6X has swung eastwards and this Empire 
is no longer the ooly great power involved on 
our side. We gather that the feeling is growing 
in the younger generation, which is not pacifist 
In Gaiidhiii’s sense, and alro on the Left, that it 
is intolerable that their great nation, as the hour 
of our destiiiy approaches, should remain a passive 
spectator of the struggle in which her future is 
involved aa directly as our own. 


A eonferenoe of Indians living, in 
England, many of them young men and 
most of them adherents of the Congress, 
met recently in London and proposed 
that India should in every way actively 
support the war effort if it can be done 
with self-respect. Commenting on the 
proceedings of that Conference, the paper 
goes on to say: 

They believed that it is hard for us to judge 
that a parallel movement on the same lines is 
gaining ground in India and even within the 
Congress. 

If that is so, there is hope; if we are worthy 
of the leadership we claim we shall welcome it 
and come to terms with it. Of course, there must 
be a complete and generous amnesty. 

But if India is ready to fight, not for us and 
not for the King-Emperor, but for herself and 
the defeat of Nazi racialism, she will do it gladly 
and proudly but only under a national govern¬ 
ment of her own. 

The paper by no means suggests a 
formal constitutional change in war time. 
Things can be done by turning the 
Viceroy's Executive Council in effect into 
a National Cabinet. 

Only one further step would be required to 
undertake that this National Government shall 
prepare and carry through the process of self- 
determination after the war in negotiation with 
this country which pledges itself to respect India’s 
decision whatever it may be. 

On those terms alone can we hope for the full 
co-operation of India in the war that will decide 
her future together with our own. The British 
need this ally as certainly as they need Hussia. 

CONGRESS ACCEPTANCE OF OFFICE 

By accepting oflQce, Congressmen were able 
to do some good to the Provinces in which 
they worked, says the Modern Review^ 
though the autonomy given to the Provinces 
is of an extremely limited oharaoter. 
“ But the edge of the desire for complete 
independence was blunted by the accept¬ 
ance of a compromise.” And many 
Congress Ministers openly declared their 
dissatisfaction with the sort of Provincial 
autonomy and said in effect " that what 
* little good they have been able to do was 
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' nothing in oomparison with what they 
desired to do The question of the 
re-aooeptanoe of office has again been 
raised, says the Modern Review : 

If they Booept offloe now they can no doubt do 
the same sort of good work whioh they did before a& 
miaisters, etc. But conditions are now different. 
The provincial governors are now carrying on the 
work of administration in the Congress majority 
provinces. They are devoting as much attention 
as possible to the '* war effort If Congressmen 
become Ministers, they must do the same kind of 
work. How can they do so without throwing over¬ 
board their leader Mahatma Gandhi, who is against 
war ? Once indeed most of the Congress leaders did 
throw Qandhiji overboard. They promised to help 
the British Government in its war effort, provided a 
National Government of the kind suggested by them 
were formed in the Centre. But the British Govern¬ 
ment made no response. The Congress leaders 
who had rejected Gandhiji’s leadership again 
accepted him as their dictator. The attitude of 
Government has become stiffer than before. By 
expanding the Viceroy’s Executive Council, by 
forming the Defence Advisory Committee and by 
constituting a National Civil Defence Council, which 
has no powers and no responsibility, Government, 
perhaps, thinks that it can ao without the co-opera¬ 
tion of the Congress. If Congressmen now want to 
offer their unwanted co-operation by accepting 
office, they must approach the authorities in sack¬ 
cloth and ashes and foreswear their allegiance to the 
Mahatma. It is for them to make their choice—ive 
offer them no advice as none is required. 

TJo doubt war is coming nearer India. 
Bat, asks the writer, 

when has the Government said that it is not getting 
all the recruits, money and materials that it wants 
and that, therefore, Congress must come to its help. 
On the contrary in reply bo the fifth American 
question chosen by Mr. Amery for answer, he said in 
part: “ Since the outbreak of the war^lodia’s army 
has grown from some 200,000-to 760,000 and will soon 
be ova: a million. Every Indian in the army is a 
volunteer, not a conscript, and there ore long 
waiting lists. . . India’s young navy and air force 
are also worthily playing their part. India has 
developed a vast industrial meMshine for supplies of 
•very kind. . . .” 

Oommenting on this complacent attitude 
of the Government, the writer observes that 
Mr. Amery ought to have said 

“ every Indian in the army is a mercenary.” 
Months ago the New Statesman and Nation said that 
India is such a miserably poor country tliat any 
number of recruits can be had for a pittance. And 
Prof. GulfhanBai has shown in the Tribune that 
in the Punjab, the chief recruiting province, the 
poorest districts have furnished the lai^est number 
of recruits. 


SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION 

This is the subject of an interesting 
study by Mr. Chunilal Mitra in the 
Prahuddha Bharata. Civilization, he says, 
brings with it the idea of progress. They are 
not only inter-allied but often synonymous. 
Growth of the progress of our being means 
also the growth of civilization. It consists 
broadly in the well-being of mankind the 
constituents of which are the subjugation 
of nature, the perfection of social machinery 
and the personal development of the 
individuals. And what is science but the 
study of the various departments of 
nature and the generalizations of this 
study ? It is at one and the same time 
the study of man and his surroundings. 

In fact, science has made our problems easier, 
life happier, and journey better. For, the problem 
of science is part of the wider problem of life— 
the problem of all experience. Nay, the motive 
force of science and philosophy, art and religion 
is the some. Science tries to explore the hidden 
treasure and philosophy attempts to know the 
unknowable. Civilization is co-extenaive with 
science. They do not conflict but eosiplemeiit 
each other. 

Civilization is what we use. while 
culture is what we are and so long it 
cannot be otherwise the horrors and 
havocs, the pitfalls and turmoils of our 
civilization are not because we are more 
scientific but because we are less so. 
However, it is one thing to say that we 
dislike (or like?) our crushing civilization 
of machinery and inequality, of bondage 
and artificiality; it is altogether a 
different thing to say that for all this 
science is liable. 

It would bo punishing Paul when Peter is the 
real culprit. So, the latter should take care 
and sacrifice everything to save the innocent 
former. Otherwise, the case is injurious for both} 
and humanity will be tired of civilizing 
the apparatus of living till it is' well-nigh civilized 
to death. 
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THE PATRIOT KING 

Dr. C, R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Andhra University, writes on "the 
Idea of Patriotic King” in the colnmns 
of the Travancore Information Annual— 
a BumpfcuouB number with many attractive 
featurcB. In thiB article, Dr. Reddy holds 
"that in spite of the exaggerated stuff 
talked about democracy by the ballot box, 
there is room even in the most pro¬ 
gressive of worlds for a " Government 
by a Patriot King”. 

The phrase is Lord Bolingbroke’e, and 
Dr. Reddy thus summarises the attributes 
of a Patriot King: 

His desireSj objectives and purposes are centred 
in the strength and welfare of the people. No 
people can bo strong for a long period if they 
are not materially prosperous. But it is possible for 
people to be made fat without being made strong, 
which is one of the charges against the Government 
of some of our Indian States, But as without power 
there can be no stability, good Government will 
also aim at efficiency from the point of view of 
the physical force and organised power. The 
Patriot King will have no Partfr; ho will belong 
to none and he will create none. He would be 
guided by the general goad and the general will 
of the people. The general will is not always 
ascertainable by votes. Votes may be cast on 
irrational grounds. They may be procured by 
appeals to superstition, to transcendental lunacy 
and all the arts and tricks of propaganda in 
which capital is made out of the vices and weak- 
neseee of the voters and not by appeal to rational 
politics and higher thought or morality. Votes 
are intended as a means of selecting right 
representatives. Obviously, therefore, votes cannot 
make a representative the right and proper person. 
Its function is recognitive, not creative. 

Therefore the Patriot King is uot 
dependent on votes. He has no 
temptation to yield hie better judgment to 
the clamour of the multitude. But in 
some way. Dr. Reddy thinks that 
he will call into his Council the best men of 
the country. This is the sense in which Aristotle 
used the term Aristocracy—Government by the 
best. If through the votes of a stupid or a 
gullible mob or the folly of a bad king, worthless 
people are called to counsel or power, then it is a 
perversion of true Government and this degenerate 
type called Oligarchy. Similarly, the perversion of 
Democracy is Mobocraoy; the perversion of Kingship 
is Tyranny. 


In the October number of Mangalore, 
the organ of the Cahholic Assooiation of 
South Kanara, Rai Saheb A. L. Pinto 
writes in praise of patriotic poetry quoting 
freely from Shakespeare down to the last 
poem from the pen of Tagore. Mr. Pinto 
confines himself to patriotic poems in 
English and. of course, we have the well 
known lines of Shakespeare's John of 
Gaunt in praise of England: 

This Royal throne of Kings, this sceptred isle, etc. 
and other pieces from Burns and Macaulay 
and Scott and Rupert Brooke’s superb 
sonnet: 

If I should die, think only this of me ; 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air. 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suna of home, 

familiar to all students of literature. To us 
in India, the lines from Torn Dutt, and 
Sarojini and Rabindranath are of particular 
interest. Equally valuable is the English 
vernion of the well known song Bande 
Mataram, which occurs in Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee's " Auand Math ”—a song which 
has echoed and re-echoed through all India 
since the days of the Partition of Bengal. 
But the local patriotism of Mangaloreans 
will be stirred by the lines that Mr. Pinto 
has resurrected from the records of the 
St. Aloysius College and a fine piece from 
the "Goan Fiddler” with which he 
concludes the article. The latter reads: 

Hills and valleys every where, 

On each hill a cross or shrine, u 

In each valley cots and farms ; 

Other lands may be as fair, 

Yet what land, what land but mine 
Is so blest with peaceful charms ? 

Land of the palm and cashew tree, 

Dear as life art thou to me 

—lines truly descriptive of Mangalore and 
Jts environs. 
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INlilA'S PROBLEM 

In tbe oonree of an article in' the 
Railway Review, Sir Hari Sigh Oour points 
out that a “ Civil Service Government ” 
will not solve India’s problems. He says; 

A programme of eKstive oo •operation on the part 
of the people in return for freedom would act 
as a charm to galvanize the people into aetive 
oo'operation. not only for the defence of Bkitain's 
freedom but of their own freedom. Such was 
the return that India made in the Great War of 
1914-18. and • she would do so again; only her 
men and materials have to be mobilized for her 
own defence and something worth defending. 

Tke essential fact of democracy is that it is the 
only human institution that enables a man to 
attain his full stature 'in all spheres of life; 
political, religious, intellectual, economic and 
personal. That India has had only a foretaste 
of this ideology under British rule would be 
apparent to any student of history. 

That India has still to attain that stature 
should be apparent to any student of Indian 
history. That good government is no substitute 
for self-government is both a political and an 
ethical truism and it is up to England to help 
India to come into her own. 

Moderate politicians like Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, says Sir Hari Singb, have 
lost faith in a peaceful settlement. 

His overmodest proposal has been rejected with 
scant courtesy, as sent to a wrong address. He 
is advised to address it to a central party which 
should stand behind the Government. But it is 
not even hkited at what is to be the programme 
of such a party. Those who offer gratuitous 
'advice know little of what the Moderates have 
suffered in India. 

With the Congress the rule is “Keep to the 
Left ”; with the Government “ Keep to the 
Right.*' Nationalist and Moderate opinion that 
ventures to widk along the centre runs the risk of 
being knocked down by both. 

No ooDstitutional progress is possible 
unless there is an end to oommunal 
conflict. 

But oomoiaual oonfliot has been accentuated by 
oommunal eleotoratee. Communal and raligioiu 
tension bad been used to thwart progress lu 


Canada. But it was due to (he genius of the 
Earl of Durham that Canada was freed. The 
same solution would quiet the Muslims and 
unite India. 

In the midst of tumult and oonfosion, 
a new force is growing op in the world. 
It hopes to re-establish peace on tbe 
basis of moral law. That law, says 
Sir Hari Singb, demands tbe emancipa¬ 
tion ef all subject peoples. 

Firstly, because freedom develops a man s mind 
and character whereas slavery debases both. 
Secondly, freedom brings out the best in man; 
slavery the worst he is capable of. Thirdly, 
freedom promotes human progress; subjection 
retards and even destroys it. Fourthly, freedom 
ensures security whereas subjection imperils it. 

For these reasons alone, it should be the 
concern of all mankind to free India; because 
India has in her freedom illumined the darkest 
recesses of tbe globe by her culture, art and 
ennobling creed. Her freedom for .^a thousand 
years under Buddhism is a golden page in her 
history. Another such page she will again open 
if she is set free to develop her own ideology 
under the beneficent aegis of the British Crown. 

May the light of reason, fair play and lasting 
comradeship dawn to close an unsavoury episode 
in the history of India. 
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OUEU GOVIND THE MILITAE’7 MYSTIC at their feet and stood lO!* before them. 


The heroic story of Gnrh Govind Singh 
and the way he chose his first Khalsa is 
told by Mr. T. K. Mirchandani in the 
Prabuddha Bharata for November. The 
story has often been told bat it is worth 
repeating. When the Guru was thirty 
years old, he invited all the Sikhs to 
attend the great Vaisbakhi fair at 
Anandpara. 

He pitched a teat oa aa open plot and ordered 
a ooDfidential Sikh to go at mid-night and tie 
up five goats in the sdjoining enclosure. Next 
morning he drew up his sword and asked his 
Sikhs if there was any one among them ready 
to die for him. After some time one gave his 
name. The Guru took him within the enclosure. 
He cut off a goat^s head with one stroke of 
sword. The sound was heard by the Sikhs out¬ 
side. The blood passed through the drain outside 
and was seen by every Sikh. The Guru showed 
the dripping sword to his Sikhs. The Guru again 
asked them if there was any one else among 
them ready to di^ for him. In this manner he 
got one by one five Sikhs ready to die for him. 
The Guru then said to the Sikhs : *In the time of 
Guru Nanak there was found only one deserving 
devotee named Angad, in my time there are 
found five Sikhs totally devoted to me. The 
Guru then caused his five devoted Sikhs to stand 
up. After sweetening seme holy water he stirred 
it up with the two-edged sword. He then 
repeated over it some sacred verses which he had 
selected for the occasion and dissolved in it the 
divine spirit, the Guru then gave each of the 
five a palmful of Amrita to drink. He sprinkled 
it five times on their head and eyes and told 
them to repeat : * Wah Guru ji ki Khalsa, Wah 
Guru ji ki Fateh.’ He then embraced each of his 
five Bikhs and fixed his gaze into the eyes of 
eaoh of them in order to give each of them that 
transcendent experience of Self where no speech 
or intelfigenoe can enter. The eyes of the Guru 
and ^ five Sikhs met. Heart met hearts. The 
embrace was only s device for transmitting the 
spirit. The Guru oast dazzling and penetrating 
glanee into them and transmitted the seed spirit, 
the seed lig^t, the pure living word, the holy 
ambrosial nectareous Name, to each of them by 
some inscrutable and mysterious manner. Each of 
them became one with God. Each of them saw 
rile supreme Self in his innermost, immaterial, 
luminous, lotus-shaped heart. Eaoh of them knew 
God as He was. Each of them realized his 
identity with God. Each of them saw thkt every 
thing was God and noriiiiig but God and God 
was the sole Beality. I4ke a bright flash of 
Ikhtniog everything became manifest to each 
Of 

When the Garn had thus administered 
baptism to his five tried Sikhs, be fell 


with elasped hands and begged them to 
administer baptism in the same way to 
him as he had administered to them. 
They represented their nnworthiness to 
baptise the great Gam. 

The Guru replied to them: 'As Guru Nanak 
made Angad his Guru so have I made you my 
Gum. Yon are in my Form and I am in your 
Form. You and I are one for ever. There is 
no difference between you and me, He who 
thinketh that there is any difference betweeh ns 
erreth.’ According to his direction the five Sikhs 
baptized the Guru in the same manner as they 
were baptized. 

Several other Sikhs were baptized in 
the same manner. The Gam thas 
established a Khalsa brotherhood of 
seer-soldiers, military mystics and said : 

* He in whoso innermost heart the Light of the 
perfect One shineth is a pure member of Khalsa.* 

* Khalsa is the Guru, and Guru is the Khalsa.* 
The Guru then told the Ehalsas to wear five 
articles with the initial K., viz., Kesh (long hair), 
Kanga (comb), Kirpan (sword), Keech (short 
trouser), Krab (steel bracelet). The Guru then 
called the five Sikhs whom he hod baptized. 
Panch Piaras (five friends) or Panob Muktas (five 
liberated ones). Guru asked the Khalsas to lift 
up the sword only io defence of the faith, with 
God’s Name fixed in the innermost heart and 
told them to meditate and love the glorious 
Name continuously with each breath, while doing 
good actions. 


INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Ikdia’b Fobsiok Indebtedness. By P. C. Jain. 

[The Modern Aeview, November 1941.] 

Thb Liteeatdbb of South India. By K. Rama- 
kotiswara Rao. [The Aryan Path, November 1941.] 
Chanobb in the Low Castbs of Cbntkal India, 
By S. Fucho. [ The New Review, November 1941.] 
Thb Cabvbd Wood of thb Tbmplrs nr Teavanoobb. 
By Dr. Stella Kramritoh. [Trtvanoore InformatioD 
Annual.] 

Educational Handicaps ®r South India. ^ By 
A. Rama Iyer, m.a, [ The Indian Journal of 
Education, October 1941.] ‘ 

Sei Rakazexbhna’s Mbssaob to Modbbn Tndu. 
By Prof. S. N. L. Brivastava. [The Vedanta 
Kesari, November 1941.] 

Rbuoious Bbivival in Mbdzbval India. 

[Prabuddha Bharata, November 1941.] 
iNDu’s New Industbibs and iNViNTfbNs. [The 
Young Messenger of India, October (1^1.] 
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Questions of Importance 


NON-PARTY LEADERS’ APPEAL 

An appeal to the British Government, 
to issue, in clear and definite language 
that after the war India's status shall 
not be that of a dependency, but of 
one of perfect equality with Britain, is 
made in a statement issued by the Rt. 
Hon. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, in pursu¬ 
ance of a resolution of the Standing 
Committee of the Non-Party Leaders’ 
Conference, which met in Allahabad on 
November 1 and 2. 

The statement criticises the Prime 
Minister’s speech in regard to the appli¬ 
cability of the Atlantic Declaration to 
India and says that the Viceroy’s decla¬ 
ration of August 1940 “is not wholly 
consistent” with the third point of the 
Atlantic Declaration dealing with “sove¬ 
reign rights and self-government”. 

In the opinion of the Committee, the 
question of the internal condition of 
India should not be allowed to stand in 
the way of making a declaration. 

INDIAN LIBERALS' RESOLUTION 

A meeting of the Working Committee 
of the National Liberal Federation of 
India was held in New Delhi under the 
chairmanship of Sir Vithal Chandavarkar. 
Thp present political situation was discus¬ 
sed ^nd the following, among other 
resolutions, were passed 

(1) The Working Committee proteete against 
the exclusion of India from the purview of the 
Atlantic Charter by the Prime Minister of Eng¬ 
land. His speech is inconsistent with the appeals 
made to India to regard the war as a struggle 
for the enlargement of the bounds of freedom 
and democracy. The Committee is convinced that 

lOl 


in order to get the whole-hearted support of 
Indians, the British Government should bind 
itself to establish the equality of India with 
England and Dominions unconditionally both in 
respect of internal government and externa, 
relations within a very brief period of the termif 
nation of the war. The Committee is further o_ 
opinion that in any international paaoe oonfer* 
ence which may be convened after the war> 
India should be represented by delegates respon- 
siblo to the Government of India. 

(2) While favouring the expansion of the Exe* 
cutive Connoil, the Committee regrets that no 
sobstantial power has been transfer^ to Indian 
hands and reiterates the Liberal Party’s demand 
that all portfolios in the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council including those of Defence and Finance 
should be held by non-official Indians representa¬ 
tive of public life in this country. 

(3) The Committee is of opinion that it is 
necessary in the interests of India and partiou- 
larly of the provinces under Governors’ rule, that 
both the Government and the Congress iffiould 
revise their attitude and that the political priso¬ 
ners should be released and the aatyagrcJia move¬ 
ment should be called off. 


CONGRESS PARTY IN OPPOSITION 

Mr. 8. Satyamurthi, Deputy Leader of 
the CoDgresB Party in the Central Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, has sent a telegram to 
Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Vallabhai Patel, 
and Dr. Bajendra Prasad. He says that 
the Congress Party in the Central 
Assembly was practically unanimons favour¬ 
ing its functioning actively as main 
opposition. In this it has the support of 
the electorates. He adds that this opinion 
should require consideration as the case 
is as strong as Bengal, Assam, Punjab 
and Sind. 

Releasing the telegram to the Press, 
Mr. Satyamurthi says in a statement: 

Practically ©very member of the Party is 
definitely in favour of our functioning in effec* 
live oppoaition in the Aaeembly. 

When thus the Party makes up its mind—I 
may add that the Party was never in favour of 
boycotting the Aasemblv—I beUeve no authority 
but the Indian National Congrass in full aesaion 
and tbo A. I. C. C. between the aesaiont of the 
Congress can overn4e the decision of the Congress 
Party. 
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Utterances of the Day 

-- 


Mr. amerts obiter dicta 

In the course of his speech at Manobeater 
on November 19, Mr. Amery, Secretary 
of State for India, said : 

There could not be a more typical instance of loose 
thinking than the clamour for what is called the 
application of the Atlantic Charter to India and 
the protest against the Prime Minister’s perfectly 
clear explanation that Article 3 of the Charter 
primarily referred to the restoration of national 
life in Europe and in any case did not qualify 
in any way our own declaration as to India’s 
future with which it is in entire harmony. After 
all what does that Article say ? 

It says that among the principles on which 
the Prime Minister and President Roosevelt base 
their hopes for a better future for the world is 
respect for the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of Government under which they will live. 

How far does that carry us with regard to 
India ? It gives no indication as to whether 
India is to be regarded as one people or several; 
it does not say by what method the form of 
Government is to oe decided; it lays down no 
procedure, no time table. On all these points it 
naturally does not attempt either to give guidance 
or impose precise obligation. I can well imaging 
if in answer to the demand for a statement of 
our Indian policy we had answered merely in 
terms of the Atlantic Charter, the derision and 
indignation which would have met so vague and 
upsatisfying a reply. 

The answer we did give in August last year 
was no less far reaching in its scope 
and far more definite in the procedure envisaged 
and in the pledge involved. 

Meanwhile there is no immediate solution that 
we can bring for the simple reason that there is 
no temporary interim step forward which does 
not run the risk of prejudging, at any rate in 
India, the ultimate solution. That was why the 
Congress would not look last year at the proposed 
extension of the Viceroy’s Executive by the 
inclusion of political leaders, though we endea¬ 
voured to do so on lines which, in our opinion 
at any rate, could not in any way have 
prejudged a future settlement. 


SIR RADHAKRISHNAN’S PLEA 

Dr. Sir S. RadbakishnaD, in hie address 
to the Agra University Convocation, declared: 

Graduates of the vear, you will soon face 
anxieties of lifa. We are intelleotually poor, 
inwardly torn, profoundly uneasy and ignorant of 
the future. There are forebidings of evil. The 
bonds that unite us are rudely sundered by 
pohtios. 

We have a small but influential minority of 
leaders who depend for their existence on Indian 
disunity or at any rate profit by it and therefore 
feel Qo sort of longing for Indian freedom and 
unity. Our one purpose should be to see India 
unit^, tranquil and gracious with a new way of 
life. India, impoverished and harassed, the prey of 


schism and division must be raised to a happy 
and prosperous condition with internal unity and 
illumination of spirit where youth will have 
opportunity and age security. We must out 
through the confusions created by the short¬ 
sighted politicians and the timid careerists who 
play upon old prejudices. We must strive for the 
great ideals of economic justice, social equality 
and political freedom. For them hard work, self- 
control, and effective propaganda are essential. 
Our chief weapons are common sense, sanity and 
coolness. The universities are here to equip us 
with them. It does not mater if we fail in our 
attempt, for the meaning of life is not in 
accomplishment as in the eflort to grow better. 
We must dare to fail before we can hops to 
succeed. This age has no parallel for the magni¬ 
tude of its enterprises for those who would be 
men and I do hope and pray that you will 
acquit yourselves like men. 

Sir SIVASWAMY AIYER ON 
COMMUNAL PROBLEM 
" The Pakistan movement is a dangerous 
piece of lunacy fraught with disaster to 
the whole country, said Sir P. S. Siva- 
swami Aiyar, addressing a meeting of the 
Madras Rotary Club on November 4. 

The creation of separate electjprates, 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer said, had led to the 
widening of the olevage between Hindus 
and Muslims. 

So fa- as the members of the Hindu 
community are oonoerned, “ there is a general 
feeling that they do not get sufficient protection 
from the Government and that there is a desire 
on the part of the authorities to favour the 
other community. Whether this suspicion is well- 
founded or not, it is difficult to say. I can only 
say that the belief U widely prevalent that the 
Government are not interested in promoting a 
reconciliation between the two major communities 
for the reason that the communal misunder¬ 
standings and quarrels will ensure their position 
as arbitrators between the rival communities. 
The creation of separate electorates has led to 
the widening of the cleavage between the two 
communities which has been steadily growing 
since then. In creating a system of separate 
electorates, the Government have sown the 
dragon’s teeth and cannot escape their share of 
responsibility for the tension between the two 
major communities. The disputes between the two 
communities have generally oeen more acute and 
prolonged since the introduction of the political 
reforms. The Pakistan movement, which has been 
started within the last two or three years, has 
also tended to promote estrangement. I would 
only say that this movement is a dangerous 
pieoe 01 lunacy fraught with disaster in the 
ouuntay 

We have now to see how this unfortunate 
state of things can be improved and harmony and 
goodwiU may be promotea, 



{Political 
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NEW MINISTRY IN ORISSA 
The following Press Comtnuniqne was 
issued by the Secretary to the Governor 
of Orissa on November 28 :— 

With the concurrence of His Excellency the 
Governor-General, Hie Excellency the Governor of 
Orieea has, this morniog by a Proclamation under 
Section 93 of the Government of India Act, 1935, 
revoked the Proclamation under that Section 
hitherto enforced in Orissa. 

On being invited by the Governor to form a 
ministry, the Maharaja of Parlakimedi has named 
as his crlleagues Pandit Godavaris Misra and 
Moulvi Abdus Sobban Khan. 

His Excellency has summoned these three 
gentlemen to be sworn in as Ministers tomorrow 
morning. 

They were accordingly sworn in the next 
day. It is learnt that the Maharaja of 
Parlakimedi, who will be the Chief 
Minister, will hold the Home, P. W. D., 
and L. S. G. portfolios, while Pandit 
Godavaris Misra will be given Finance, 
Education and Development, and Mr. 
S. A. S. Khan, Revenue, Law, Commerce, 
Labour and Health. 


BRITAIN IN INDIA AND BURMA 

In the House of Lords, Lord Addison 
(Labour) paid a special tribute to the 
" heroism and endurance of the Indian 
troops whose gallantry and courage in every 
place will be difidcult to over-estimate 
when the time comes for stories to be 
told 

Lord Addison expressed disappointment 
that the King’s speech made no reference 
to India and Burma. “While we under¬ 
stand why this is so,” he said, “ I hope 
that notwithstanding the terrible anxieties 
of * the war, we shall not lose any 
opporthnity of promoting better under¬ 
standing and free development in future, 
both with India and Burma and that we 
shall do everything we possibly can to 
allay the present unrest and get the active 
co-operajbion of many responsible party 
leaders in India, which at present is 
withheld.” 


INDIANISATION OF R. I. N. 

The Council of State accepted a resolu¬ 
tion moved by Pandit H. N. Euozru 
recommending that full use be made of 
material available in India for the 
recruitment of officers for the Royal 
Indian Navy with a view to its 
Indianization. 

His Exoelienoy the Commander-in-Chief 
accepted the resolution on behalf of the 
Government. 

Pandit Kunzru said that the demand 
for the Indianization of the R. I. N. was 
part of the general demand for the com¬ 
plete Indianization of all defence services 
of the country. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. 
V. V. Kallikar and Mr. P, N. Sapru. 

RIGHT OF FREE SFEECH 

Mr. S. Satyamurthi has released to the 
Press Mahatma Gandhi’s letter giving him 
freedom for expression of his views. 

Here are the relevant extracts from the 
letter 

... You need no peimiBsion . . . The Ckingreea 
constitution recognises the right of free speech by 
Congressmen ... No one wants you or expects 
you to gag yourself even for one day. You are 
free save for the restraint you put upon yourself 
by reason of ill-health or otherwise. My statement 
demands the freest expression of their views by 
Congressmen. Therefore, please feel free to express 
yourself in any manner you like and whenever 
you like. Your difficulty has evidently arisen from 
the mistaken notion that you were labouring 
under a legal gag which needed lifting. 

DEFENCE EXPENDITURE 

India’s expenditure on defence services 
was mounting and for 1941-42, the daily 
average might amount to as much as 
Be. 25 lakhs as against the pre-war figure 
of Us. 12 lakhs, said the Finance Secretary, 
Mr. C, E. Jones, in reply to a question 
by Raja Yuveraja Dutta Singh in the 
Council of State. 



Educational 




A COURSE IN JOURNALISM 

The recent decision of the Panjab 
U^iyereity to start a six months’ course 
in jonrnalism was implemented when the 
Senate of the University at its meeting 
recently approved the recommendation of 
the Syndicate for the appointment of 
Mr. Prihvi Pal Singh as whole time lecturer 
in journalism for a period of six months 
with effect from November. 


Prof. AMARNATH JHA 
Professor Amarnath Jha was re-elected 
Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity for the second term of three years. 

It may be stated that three names, 
namely, those of Professor Jha, Rao Raja 
Shyam Behari Misra and Sir Syed Wazir 
Hasan were recommended by the Executive 
Council. 


Dr. C. R. REDDY 

Dr. C. R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Andhra University, has been offered 
by the Government of India a seat on 
the Board of Scientific and Industrial 
Research which he has accepted. This 
seat carried with it membership ex-officio, 
of the Industrial Research Utilisation 
Committee. 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
The Nagpur Universiy has decided to 
exclude five students of the King Edward 
College, Amraoti, from this year’s University 
Examinations and rusticate them till the 
«nd of June 1942, for misconductThe 
misoonduot alleged related to an agitation 
against the Principal of the College and a 
hartal in the CoUeges of the Province on 
July 11. 


STUDENTS AND POLITICS ' 

I am of the clear and emphatic opinion 
that it is neither good for politics nor for 
themselves, nor for the country if students 
take active part in politics,” declared 
Mr. S. Satyamurti, M.L.A. (Central), addres¬ 
sing the students of the Hindu College, 
Delhi, on " Students and Politics ”. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, ex-Premier of 
Madras, presided. 

Students, proceeded Mr. Satyamurti, were 
not qualified to play any useful part in 
politics. Politics in all countries of the 
world, except in Totalitarian States, where 
opposition was physically killed, functioned 
through parties and party leaders. In order 
to go before the public and command the 
confidence of the voters, the leaders had to 
assert that their own views were right and 
those who differed from them were wrong. 
Hence, it was not desirable that the future 
citizens of the country should even in the 
formative years of their life start by 
being so categorical in their beliefs. 


Pt. R. K. CHAUBE 

Pandit Ram Kumar Cbaube, M.A., LL.B., 
B.T., a professor of the Benares Training 
College, who sat for the M. A., Examination 
in Pali this year at the Calcutta University, 
has come out successful obtaining first 
place in the second class. 

Pandit Cbaube bad already obtained "bis 
M. A. degree in eight different subjects, 
namely, English, History, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Hindi, Sanskrit, Persian and 
Urdu from either of the two universities, 
viz,, Calcutta University and Benares Hindu 
University. Pandit Cbaube is 49. 
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• tEtH- LAW IN MODERN INDIA 
In all matrimonial matters, or succession 
to property, or land tenure, the law in 
modern India recognises Hindu, Muslim, 
Parsi or Animist customary law, as the 
case may be. The Privy Council in 
London^tbe ultimate Court of Appeal for 
the Empire—has to administer these laws 
which may actually differ considerably in 
principle from British law. Indian judges 
sit on the Privy Council, and the Privy 
Council Bar includes practitioners, both 
English and Indian having expert 
knowledge of the various customary laws 
in India. 


CRIMINAL TRIBES IN U. .P. 

The Government of the United Provinces 
have decided that in future, tribes will 
not be declared criminal as a whole 
and that only such individuals will be 
registered as are given to habitual com¬ 
mission of crimes. A few tribes, however, 
such as Haburasbahriahs and Ghyrsies, 
who are very dangerous and more or 
less inoorrigble, are still notified and 
registered as before, while all other tribes 
have been de-notified. 


JUSTICE KUPPUSWAMI IYER 
The Governor-General has been pleased 
to appoint Rao Bahadur C. N. Euppuswami 
Ayyar, District Judge, South Malabar, to 
act* as a Judge of the Madras High 
Court daring the remaining period of the 
absence on leave of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Gentle and to continue to act as a Judge 
in the vacancy due to the latter’s appoint^ 
ment t6 the Calcutta High Court till 
the arrival of his permanent suooessor. 


HINDUSTAN TIMES CONTEMPT CASE 

In the Hindustan Times' contempt of 
Court case, judgment was delivered on 
November 14, by the Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Collister finding Mr. Devadas 
Gandhi, the Editor, and Mr. Devi Prasad 
Bharma, the Printer, and Mr. R. L. Singhal, 
the Meerut correspondent of the Hindustan 
Times guilty of contempt. 

Mr. Devadas Gandhi was sentenced to 
pay a fine of Rs. 1,000 or in default to 
undergo one month’s simple imprisonment. 

Mr. Devi Prasad Sharma was fined 
Rs. 500 or in default one month's simple 
imprisonment. 

Mr. R. L. Singhal, the Meerut 
correspondent of the Hindustan Times, 
was sentenced to two months’ simple 
imprisonment. 

Mr. Devadas Gandhi, however, told 
Their Lordships that he would prefer tP 
go to jail, because Mr. Singhal was 
sentenced to imprisonment without any 
option of paying fine. 

The Respondents were also directed to 
pay costs to the Government Advocate 
at the rate of Rs. 80 per day. 


U. P. PRISONERS 

In a recent judgment of the Allahabad 
High Court on a revision application filed 
by Hafif; Nurul Hasan, it has been ruled 
that mere giving of notice to a District 
Magistrate of intention to offer Satyagraha 
did not constitute a prejudicial act 
punishable under the Defence of India 
Rules. 

The United Provinces Government have 
accordingly decided to release all Satyagrahi 
prisoners in the United Provinces who 
were convicted for giving such notice, 
says a press note. 
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INSURANCE ADVISORY (XIMMITTEB 

At the meeting of the Insurance 
Advisory Committee held in Delhi 
under the chairmanship of the Commerce 
Member, it is understood that the 
Superintendent of Insurance explained some 
of the rules proposed to be issued 
by the Government under the Insurance 
Act. 

Among the suggestions made by the 
Committee with regard to these rules 
was one that policyholders’ directors should 
not retire by rotation but that all 
of them should be made to retire at the 
end of the prescribed period, the object 
being to avoid annual elections which 
involves considerable cost to the insurance 
companies. 

It is further understood that the 
general financial position of the insur¬ 
ance companies came under review and 
that the Committee unanimously endorsed 
a suggestion that during the period of 
the war and for a year there after 
the payment of bonuses to policyholders 
should be prohibited by such measures as 
the Government might adopt. The 
payment of interim bonuses to matured 
policies would, however, be permitted. The 
suggestion, it is explained, follows the 
arrangements that is in operation in 
the United Kingdom where, by voluntary 
agreement, practically all the insurance 
companies are following this principle. 

It is learned that the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber suggested for the consideration of the 
Committee a revision of the rates of 
premium for future polices in view of the 
general level of interest rates and request¬ 
ed the members to obtain the views of 
their Associations on this question for the 
next meeting of the Committee. 


FAMILY PENSION FUND 

A press note issued by H. B. H. the 
Nizam’s Government says that His Ex¬ 
alted Highness has been graciously pleased 
to sanction the Family Pension Fond 

Scheme and the Public Insurance Scheme. 
The former which is intended to relieve 
the survivors of Government servants from 
monetary difficulties in case of their 
premature death will take effect immedia¬ 
tely while the Public Insurance Scheme 

will come into force a year later. 

The Family Pension Fund is being in¬ 
stituted to replace the present system of 
compassionate pensions. The new seheme 
will take the form of a whole life 

policy with premiums limited up to 55 
years of age. It will be obligatory on all 
Government employees who are in the 
superior services and whose age does not 
exceed 45 years to contribute in addition 
to the 2 per cent, which they have already 
got to contribute to the State Life 
Insurance Fund, 6 per cent, of their 
salary to the Family Pension Fond to 
which the Government contribution will 
be 2 per cent. The total would thus come 
to 10 per cent, of the salary of an 
employee. 

The scheme would cost the Government 
Rs. 4,87,682 annually in so far as employees 
in the superior services are concerned. Iff 
the case of Governmeut employees in the 
inferior services, for whom State Life 
Insurance is not at present compulsory, 
the Government will contribute for a-life 
policy at the rate of rupee one peir bead 
per month. This will cost the Govern¬ 
ment Rs. 6,22,224 per annum. Holders 
of voluntary policies under the State 
Life Insurance Fund will be allowed to 
convert their policies to the Famjly Pen¬ 
sion Fund Scheme to make up the total 
of 6 per cent. 
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REPATRIATION OP STERLING DEBT 

The Central Assembly passed without a 
division. Government not objecting, Mr. 
-Jamnadas Mehta’s resolution recommend¬ 
ing that in any fresh scheme of repa¬ 
triation of India’s sterling debt care 
should be taken to see that the cost of 
such repatriation on Indian revenues is 
not unduly heavy. 

The resolution as moved by Mr. Mehta 
contained the words at the end, "as was 
the case in the last scheme”. Mr. Mehta 
moving it gave figures which, he said, 
showed that the total losses to India of 
the last repatriation scheme amounted to 
Es. 85 crores. This, be said, included the 
amount of the discount £11 millions paid 
when raising these sterling loans and 
Es. 20 crores doe to the failure to boy 
these stocks at the lowest point of the 
market and due to the Government open 
market operations. Mr. Mehta declared 
that it was really England who wanted 
the money for her own war needs and, 
therefore, as creditor should have foregone 
a part of the money, because she was 
getting it back earlier than she should. 

Mr. Mehta, however, did not want to 
quarrel with the past but wanted to 
make suggestions for the future. He 
suggested that the rate for future 

■repatriation should be the mean between 
the rate in 1989, namely, 82 and the rate 
to-day, namely, 99- This would be 90 and 
he said repatriation should take place at 
the 'raiijB. He also wanted a portion of 
the existing accumulation of sterling 
balances to India’s credit in England 
should he used to boy the oompany-managed 
railway securities as also Port Trust 
^ sterling fieourities and to transplant to 
India plant and machinery for the 


production * of war materials for the Middle 
East and the Far East. Such transplan¬ 
tation, he said, would result in more 
efficient production, because the danger and 
dislocation caused by bombings would be 
less in India; it would also lead to greater 
industrialisation of the country. 

Mr. Mehta also suggested the appointment 
of a small committee of the House to go 
into all the proposals he bad made and 
also the proposal that gold should not 
henceforth be allowed to go out of India 
but should be purchased here so that 
it was surprising how small was the 
movement of prices in the period from 
the date on which sterling was available 
to the Government of India to undertake 
the transaction until the transaction was 
actually through. 


IRANIAN OIL 

Iran produces about 10 million tone of 
crude petroleum a year and is one of 
the chief oil-producing areas in the Middle 
East. This oil field has been developed 
by the Anglo-Indian Oil Company which 
began work in 1909. A pipe line which 
starts from Haft Eel brings the oil down 
to Abadan on the Persian Golf, where it 
is refined and made ready for export. 

One of the most productive items of 
revenue is the royalty which the Company 
pays to the Iranian Government every 
year. The amount paid by the Company 
to the Government in respect of royalties 
and tax and which is added to the 
Government reserve was about £8-1/2 
million. This money was, therefore, of 
great help to the Shah in building his 
Caspian to the Persian Gulf railway, 
which was financed entirely from Iranian 
revenues. The Soviet Union, the United 
States and the British Empire between 
them share about 65 per cent of Iran's 
total trade. 
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MYSOBE WOMEN’S GONPEEENCB 

On the motion of Bajakumari Leila- 
vathi, President, the Mysore State Women’s 
Oonfernoe, adopted a resolation urging the 
need for at least two women in the 
Mysore Executive Council to represent 
the cause of women. 

Bajakumari Desaraj Urs, Sri Gowramma 
Mrs. A. S. B. Chari and Dr. Batnamma 
Isaac supported the resolution which was 
adopted. 

Moved by Miss Frodsham and seconded 
by Mrs. A. Y. Bamanathan. wife of the 
Law Minister to the Government, the 
Conference adopted a resolution requesting 
the Government to appoint women police 
in centres of large population. In the 
course of the discussion it was pointed 
out that the appointment of women police 
was desirable for the personal examination 
of women prisoners when necessary and 
for accompanying women prisoners on 
long distances on railway journeys and 
that they might watch the interests of 
women and girls to safeguard moral 
danger. 

The Conference urged the appointment 
of ladies on the Cottage Industries Com¬ 
mittee recently set up by the Govern¬ 
ment; the provision of a decent sum for 
home industries; the affording of equal 
facilities for women to become Presidents 
of District Boards and Municipalities; and 
the setting apart of a Home for beggars 
where they might be taught some 
handicrafts, and diseased beggars to be kept 
in a saparate Home. 

WOMEN POLICE IN LONDON 

Womq^ candidates for the London Police 
must not be younger than 26 or older 
than 85. Experience has proved that 
some of the most successful work has 
been done by women over 80. 


GUJABAT WOMEN’S DEMAND 

A plea for equality of rights and responsi¬ 
bilities between men and women was 
made at the annual conference of the 
Gujarat branch of the All-India Women’s 
Confernce, recently held at Broach. The 
Conference stated that as Hindu women 
suffered from a number of legal disabilities 
in the matter of right of inheritance, 
marriage, divorce, etc., the whole Hindu 
law should be modified on the principle 
of equality of men and women. The 
Conference urged the enactment of piece¬ 
meal legislation for the immediate removal 
of social injustice till the codification of 
Hindu law was completed. It supported 
the bills introduced in the Central Assem¬ 
bly for removing defects in the Hindu 
Women’s Bights to Property Act of 1987, 
and pressed for their adoption in a proper 
form. The Conference also demanded equal 
pay and privileges for men and women 
in the same professions and services, 
with maternity and other benefits for 
women workes in local bodies. It recom¬ 
mended provision for popularising birth 
control methods in hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries. 

The Conference was presided over by 
Dr. Miss Dun and lasted for two days. 


Miss SANTHA BAMANATHAN 
Miss Santha Bamanathan, daughter of 
Mr. A. V. Bamanathan, Minister for Law, 
Mysore, took her B. A. degree with 
distinction at the Mysore University Con¬ 
vocation. She won the Weir Gold Medal 
for general proficiency among lady 
graduates; the A. K. Kayamma Prize for 
Sanskrit, and the Anna Furnamma Prize 
for good conduct and general e£fioienoy. 
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H, SWELLS’ 76TH BIRTHDAY 

Speckking at a luncheon in honour of 
his 76th birthday, H. G. Wells said that 
^ such gathering was preposterous. “ If you 
consider the tragic things happening in 
the world, then it is a shameful thing 
that you should have come here to 
oelebrate the birthday of an old gentleman 
with wreaths before he is dead. He hoped 
that there will be no publicity of this 
either here or in America. It does you 
no good to advertise the fact to the 
world that you are in an advanced 
state of senility.” 

“ GREAT BRITAIN AND THE EAST ” 

Mr. William J. Brittain is the Editor 
of ” Great Britain and The East ”, following 
the resignation of Sir Alfred Watson, 
former Managing-Editor of the "Westminster 
Gazette ” and Editor of the " Statesman ”, 
Calcutta. Sir Alfred Watson will continue 
to write for the journal. Mr. William 
J. Brittain, who was formerly Editor of 
the " Sunday Dispatch ”, becomes Chairman 
and Managing-Director of " Great Britain 
and the East Limited.” 

C. E. BUCKLAND 

. Mr. C. E. Buckland, who has died in 
London at the age of 94, was understood 
to be the " Father of the Indian Civil 
Service ” which he joined 78 years ago. 
He compiled single-handed a " Dictionary 
of Indian Biography ”. 



• H. W. NEVINSON 
the vrell-known Britieb journalut who 
passed away last moath. 


DR. GANGANATH JHA 

The death of Mahamohopadyaya 
Dr. Ganganath Jba, ez Vice-Chancellor of 
the Allahabad University, removes a 
veteran scholar and educationist from the 



De GANGANATH JHA 

sphere of his labours. Dr. Jha was born 
on September 26, 1871. He was educated 
at Darbhanga and Queen’s College, Benares. 
From 1902 to 1918, he was Professor of 
Sanskrit in the Muir College, Allahabad, 
and from 1918 to 1928, he was Principal 
of the Sanskrit College, Benares. He was 
thrice elected Vice-Chancellor of Allahabad 
University from 1923-32. 

SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 
"It has been common talk in certain 
quarters in this country for some time 
that Subhas Chandra Bose is either in 
Rome or in Berlin and has entered into 
a pact with the Axis Powers to assist by 
fifth column methods any German inva¬ 
sion of India, Leaflets to this effect have 
made their appearance in this country 
and leave no doubt that he has gone 
over to the enemy,” said Mr. E. Conran 
Smith, Secretary, Home Department, 
replying to a question in the Council of 
State of the Hon. Raja Yuvaraj Dutta Singh. 

Db. SACHHIDANANDA SINl^A 
Our hearty falicitations to Dr. Saohchida- 
nanda Sinha on attaining the 7l8t year 
of his life of service. Dr. Sinha is widely 
respected in the country as a politician 
and journalist of high standing. But to 
his own province of Bihar, which he 
largely helped in creating, it is a blessing 
that he remains hale and hearty at the 
age of three score and ten years. 
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MEDICAL 


HEALTH 


Dr. a. LAKSHMANASWAMI MUDALTAR 
At the Convocation of the American 
College of Surgeons -‘held at Chicago, on 
November 8, the Fellowship of the College 
of Surgeons was conferred on Dr. A. Laksh* 
manaswami Mudaliar, Principal, Madras 



D». A. LARSHMANASWAMI 
Medical College, and Superintendent of 
the Government Hospital for Women and 
Children, Madras. This is the first occasion 
on which this high distinction has been 
conferred on an Indian. 

TREATMENT OF KALA AZAR 

Kala Azar, a tropical disease which is 
caused by the bite of a fly and is fairly 
common in Northern Africa, has been found 
to respond to treatment by a new drug. 
The discovery of this drug has reduced 
mortality from Kala Azar in the Mediter¬ 
ranean and North Africa from between 
80 and 40 per cent, to under 10 per cent., 
said Professor Warrington Yorke at 
the annual meeting of the Incorporated 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION 

A resolution demanding that there should 
be only one uniform minimum standard of 
medical education in the country, which 
should be recognised by the Indian Medical 
Council, was adopted by the annual general 
meeting of the Bombay branch of the 
All-India Medical Licentiates’ Association 
MEDICAL DISPENSARY AT POONDI 

The Government of Madras have sanc¬ 
tioned the opening of a Bural Medical 
Dispensary under the charge of a Bural 
Medical Practitioner at Poondi in order 
to provide medical relief to the labourers 
and other persons engaged on the Poondi 
Beservoir ^heme. 


DIET OF “C” CLASS PRISONERS , 

A statement signed by several eminent 
medical men from all over India has been 
issued in connection with the jail dietary 
for the ‘ C ’ class prisoners in Nagpur 
Jail, about which there was a controversy 
in the Press. 'C class prisoners in that 
jail had threatened a hunger strike in 
case milk, which they used to have before, 
was not again added to their dietary but 
this was averted on Gandhiji’s intervention. 

The statement shows the necessity of 
improving the jail dietary for * C ’ class 
prisoners, not only in the C. P. jails but 
in all jails throughout the country. 

From the names of the signatories it 
would be seen that they come from the 
different Provinces of India, from Assam 
in the East to Sind in the West and 
from Madras in the South to Punjab 
in the North. The list includes such 
gentlemen as Presidents of the Medical 
Council of India, of the Indian Medical 
Association and of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Bombay. Many of the 
signatories are either at present or have 
been heads of or professors at some of 
the medical colleges or superintendents of 
teaching hospitals in the various provin¬ 
cial towns. 

TEA DRINKING 

In his article on '* The Chinese Art of 
Eating" contributed to the Health Number 
of the Calcutta Municipal Gazette, Mr. Lin 
Yutang, the well-known author of " My 
country and My People", says: 

“ We are very temperate in matters of 
drink except with regard to tea. Barely 
does one see a drunken person on the 
street. There are books on tea and the 
manner of drinking it just as there are 
books on incense and wine. Tea, more 
than any other of man's inventions 
brings pleasure to the daily life of a 
whole nation and has brought about the 
institution of tea houses, which ale as 
numerous as the cafes of the Occident." 

MEALS FOR BRITISH SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Within the next year. Government expects 
that midday meals costing on an average 
four pence per head will be provided in 
schools for a million children, writes the 
Daily Telegraph Political Correspondent.. 
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KING EDWARD VII RUPEE COINS 

Kmg^ Edward VII rupees and eight- 
anna coins will cease to be legal tender 
after May 81, 1942, states a Gazette of 
India notification. 

It is the Government of India’s policy 
progressively to replace the standard silver 
coins by the new King George VI 
coins with the security edge in order to 
minimise unnecessary use of silver for 
coinage purposes as also to discourage 
counterfeiting. The King George VI coins 
are minted of an alloy which is a harder 
metal to work, while the security edge 
makes counterfeiting much more trouble¬ 
some and expensive. 

There are ample King George VI rupees 
and one-rupee notes either in circulation 
or held in reserve, to permit the recall 
of the King Edward VII coins without 
causing inconvenience to the public. 

The King Edward VII coins will be 
accepted at all Government treasuries, 
post offices and railway stations until 
September 30, 1942. Thereafter and 

until further notice, they will only be 
accepted at the Reserve Bank. 

IRAN’S NEW EXCHANGE RATIO 
.The sterling exchange rate has been 
altered by a decree recently from 174 to 140 
reals to the pound. The dollar rate has 
been reduced from 46 to 85 reals. 

The new rate means considerable 
increase in the cost of supporting the 
British forces in Iran, but it accords with 
the natural tendency of the pound to 
become cheaper as more sterling flows 
into the country. 

CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA 

A Pay Office of the Central Bank of 
India was opened at Sambalpur, Orissa, 
under the control of its Jamshedpur 
Branch on the 6th November last. The 
opening ceremony was performed by 
Mr. • Gaurishanker Misra, Chairman, 
Sambalpur Municipality, 

NICKEL HALF-ANNA COIN 

The introduction of nickel coin of 
half-anna is expected as a result of the 
amendment of the Indian Coinage Act, 
which the Finance Member will introduce 
through a Bill at the autumn session. 


BAILWA^S 


THE RAILWAY CONFERENCE 

The annual session of the Indian 
Railway Conference Association was opened 
at New Delhi on November 16 by 
Mr. Duncan, Agent of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway who is President this year. 
The Session was attended by Sir Andrew 
Clow, the Communications Member, 
Mr. S. N. Roy, Secretary, Communica¬ 
tion Department, the Chief Commissioner, 
the members and several Directors of 
the Railways. Managers and officers of 
all railways in India attended as 
delegates. 

Sir Andrew Clow in the course of his 
speech, said; “ Speaking here a year ago 
I said that on the railways the repercus¬ 
sions of the war had not as yet been 
grave. That is not the position today. 
In many directions the railways have 
had to make big sacrifices, and with 
reduced resources have to meet excep¬ 
tional demands. 

Wo have had to reduce to a minimum 
our demands of steel for new rails, new 
rolling-stock and now structures so that 
we have to meet the heavy traffic now 
offering with equipment limited by the 
retrenchment of the pre-war period, 
reduced further by the demands for 
defence and with the possibility of 
replacements gravely restricted. 

STATE CONTROL OF B. AND N.-VV. Ry. 

An appeal under the signatures of 
Mr. Srikrishna Sinha, former Prime 
Minister of Bihar, Mr. Anugraha Narain 
Sinha, former Finance Minister, Mr. Hari- 
dar Imam, M.L.A., (Central) and others 
has been issued with a view to carry on 
a systematic and effective agitation for 
the purchase of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway by the Government. 

Mk. NANDA and N. S. RAILWAY 

It is understood that H. E. H. the 
Nizam's Government will appoint 
Mr. Nanda, Chief Engineer, N. S. Railway, 
as the General Manager, consequent on 
the appointment of Col. E. W. Slaughter 
as the Managing Director of the Railway. 
Mr. Nanda will be the first Indian to 
hold the General Manager’s post. 
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ABT IN INDUSTRY EXHIBITION 
The Barmah-Shell have sponsored a 
number of prizes for poster pictures and 
calenders and other kinds of advertisement 
entries of which will be accepted at the 
Government School of Arts, Calcutta, between 
5th and 24th January, 1942. The Burmah 
Shell Oil Storage and Distribution Co. of 
India, for instance, have donated prizes 
for designs in support of the slogan 
“ Burmah-Shell serves India and Indian 
Industries A series depicting Indian Arts 
and Crafts would be suitable. The series 
shall comprise 12 designs; only one need 
be presented as a finished painting provided 
the other colour roughs clearly portray 
their effectiveness. 

SRINAGAR EXHIBITION 
Dr. Zakir Hussain, Principal, Jamia Millia, 
Delhi, performed the opening ceremony of 
the Educational Exhibition in connection 
with the Educational Conference at 
Srinagar in the presence of distinguished 
educationists from all over India. Sir 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar, Dewan of Kashmir, 
presided. 

Dr. Zakir Hussain paid a tribute to Sir 
Gopalaswami Ayyangar for undertaking in 
the State an experiment of great national 
importance, namely, basic education. He 
stressed the necessity of a permanent 
educational museum somewhere in India, 
which should provide facilities for study 
and work for educationists. 

Sib ALLADI ON NADASWARAM 
"There is a tendency in people who do 
not appreciate the real essence of music 
to think that everybody must understand 
every verbal expression in the song. But 
to me the more important thing about 
music is the rhythm-effect, almost the 
unconscious effect, which music produces 
upon the ear. Nadaswaram is the essence 
of music. And I am one of those who 
believe that language does not play a 
primary consideration in it." 

This remark was made by Sir Alladi 
Krishnaswamy Iyer unveiling the portrait 
of Sri Muthuswamy Dikshitar at the 
Basika Banjani Sabha Hall, Mylapore, in 
connection with the celebration of the 
Dikshitar Day, 


COMMUNAL GAM& 

Dr. P. Subbaroyan, President of the Bbard 
of Control for Cricket in India, addressing 
a large gathering of students at the Univer¬ 
sity Union, Bangalore, observed; 

" I hope the authorities in Bombay will 
take to heart what Mahatmaji has said 
recently about communal cricket. If 
interest in the game has to be kept, it is 
impossible if the teams are chosen on the 
strength of their religion. I feel that 
communal cricket should be given up 
altogether." 

Sir Cbimanlal Setalvad, the Liberal leader 
and ex Vice-Chancellor of tire Bombay 
University, also condemns the ^continuance 
of the Pentangular Cricket Tournament. 

On the other hand. Major Nayudu, who 
has played in the tournament for the last 
25 years, says in an interv!*>w with the 
Associated Press: "There is no valid 
reason why the Pentangular Tournament at 
Bombay should be stopped. On the 
contrary, it is absolutely essential that it 
should be run in its present form if we 
do not want to see the funeral of Indian 
cricket." 

Major Nayudu emphatically repudiated 
the view that the Bombay Pentangular is 
communal in the generally accepted sense 
of the term. He said; " The tournament has 
not encouraged any communal difference. 
It has on the other band fostered a 
healthy rivalry and promoted communal 
unity. It has brought the communities 
together and not divided them." 

PRINCE DULIP’S ADVICE TO CRICKETERS 

The cricketers should not take their 
quarrels on to the field and exhibit them 
in public and that players should be 
loyal to their Captain not thinking that 
each one of them should lead the side, 
said Prince Duleepsinhji speaking at an 
evening party given by Mr. K. S. Banga 
Rao, Honorary Secretary of the Board uf 
Control for Cricket in India, in honour 
of the Prince and Princess Duleepsinhji. 

The Prince complimented the Madras 
representatives of the Board of Control 
on their placing the organization on a 
sounder basis than it had previously been 
and declared that the Banji ^Trophy 
Championship had done a great deal to 
improve Indian cricket. 





FUNDAMENTAL RESEARCH 
"'We need in India certainly more and 
more qf the ad hoc type of research 
intended to help the indastries. Its use¬ 
fulness to the industries, its importance 
and its culture will ultimately depend on 
the strength of fundamental science behind 
it. We, in India, are very fortunate in 
having good raw materials for our 
industries and even better intellectual raw 
materials for building up hrst-ratc science 



Dr. K. S. KRISHNAN, d.sc., f.r.s. 

wbicb, in the long run, will be of 
invaluable support to the industries, I 
hope our leaders will exploit both,” 
observed Dr. K. S. Krishnan, delivering 
the Sri Krishnarajendra Silver Jubilee 
Lecture at Bangalore. Dr. J. C. Ghosh, 
Director of the Indian Institute of Science, 
presided. The subject of the lecture was 
The Place of Fundamental Research in 
Industrial Progress.” 

SCIENTISTS AND WAR 

Addressing a large gathering at Bangalore 
on November 15, under the auspices of 
the Mysore War Fund, Dr. Sir C. V. Raman 
observed that those who were really interested 
in stopping wars in the future should try 
to give liberty to the man of science and 
allow him to speak freely about human 
affairs as he was at present free to speak 
about electrons or any other abstract 
subject.* When that day came, there 
would be no war, 
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PLEA FOR BAl^SKRIT FILMS 

Pleading that it is time that serious 
attention is devoted by our film producers 
to the question of making Sanskrit films 
notwithstanding the present antipathy 
in certain quarters to Sanskrit learning 
and literature, a correspondent writes to 
the Hmdu ; “ One main obstacle which 
may be pointed out in this connection is 
that the language itself is still Greek 
to vast people in this country, but 
experience has shown that a talkie- 
audience knows no language barriers as 
witness the extraordinary success that 
Hindi or Urdu films have met with in 
South India. It is not unoften that a 
Hindi or Telugu film proves a much 
better box-ofiice hit than even a Tamil 
one in the Tamil centres. Sanskrit 
literature offers a vast field for filraatiza- 
tion. Valmiki Ramayana, in the poet’s 
own words a ‘veritable ocean of nectar’, 
offers perhaps the best choice for every 
effort in that direction. It is well, to 
remember that the whole work was sung 
as a musical piece by its immortal 
exponents Lava and Kusa. Any musician 
will vouch for the fact that the slokUs 
in Valmiki can be set to Carnatic music 
and sung.” 

NAZI BAN ON HOLLYWOOD 

Shipment of all U. S. films through 
Nazi and Nazi-occupied territory bos been 
banned by the Hitler Government as a 
first step .in a planned drive to exclude 
American fi^s from all theatres on the 
continent, says a Hollywood correspondent. 
This gesture is part of a scheme for 
the establishment of a monopoly by the 
Axis-dominated film cartel in the 
unoccupied as well as neutral countries. 

Reports from Switzerland reveal that 
Germany has been exerting great pressure 
on the Swiss Government to ban all 
American-made films. Daring the past 
few weeks, several newspapers in Sweden 
wrote editorials attacking the German 
efforts to stop the entry of American- 
made movies. 

The Nazis are also making overtures 
to Vichy Government to prevent further 
shipments to Switzerland through French 
territory, Spain, and Portugal. 
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ARMOURED VEHICLES I^ADE IN INDU 

A special exhibition of certain types of 
armoured cars and tanks was held 
in New Delhi near the Secretariat on 
November 7. 

Two types of armoured fighting 
vechioles, now being manufactured in India 
were on view. One of these, an armour¬ 
ed carrier, is described by experts as a 
definite advance upon anything of this 
nature produced by any country. The 
armour plate, which is of first rate 
quality, was produced by the Tatas and 
the body is designed and built in Indian 
railway workshops. The carrier has a 
crew of four and has an excellent cross¬ 
country performance. These carriers are 
now being produced in considerable quan¬ 
tities and carriers made in India are 
already on service overseas. 

The second Indian-made armoured 
vehicle is an armoured car. Its armour 
is sufficient to keep out all armour- 
piercing small arms projectiles. Like the 
carrier it has a good cross-country per¬ 
formance. Both vehicles can carry emer¬ 
gency food and war rations for three 
days and can also travel a considerable 
distance even if their tyres are pierced 
by bullets; they are, therefore well-fitted 
for desert warfare. 

FORD MOTORS JOIN THE UNION 

The Ford Motor Company has signed a 
contract with the Unitedj Automobile 
Workers’ Union providing for Trade Union 
Shop. The Union is affiliated to the 
C. 1.0. (The Committee fer Industrial 
Organisation.) 

The announcement of the historic agree¬ 
ment with the United Automobile Workers’ 
Union—the first Union contract ever 
entered into by the Ford Corapany—was 
mode jointly by Mr. Philip Murray 
representing the C. I. 0. and officials of 
the Ford Company. The contract is 
said to cover approximately 120,000 workers. 
Simultaneously, the National Labour Be- 
latioDs Board disclosed that an agreement 
has been completed for the settlement of 
all outstanding Labour Board cases 
involving the Ford Company. 
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INDIAN AIR FORCE 

At question time, Sir Gurunath B^woor, 
Defence Department spokesman, hn reply 
to Mr. Lalcband Navalrai, referred to 
the announcement made on May 81, 19il,. 
by the Commander-in-Cbief that the 
I. A. F. was to bo increased from one 
squadron to four. “ This expansion." 
proceeded Sir Gurunath, "is making 
satisfactory progress and three of the 
four squadrons have been formed, though 
they are not yet up to full strength nor 
is their training completed. The Finance 
Member announced in this House on 
November 5, 1941, that Coast Defence 
Flights of the I. A. F. Volunteer Reser^te 
were already operating. 

" 1 am now able to announce that 
these Rights are soon to be increased 
in number and each Right is to he 
expanded to form a squadron. When this 
is complete, the Indian Air Force will 
have ten squadrons as compared with one 
at the time of the outbreak of the war. 

I must, however, remind the House that 
it will be some time before these new 
squadrons are completely up to strength. 

A school for technical training has been 
formed, and its output is now 600 men 
^er annum. But the great bar to swi/t 
expansion continues to be the lack of 
experienced non-commissioned officers. 
There has also been great difficulty in 
getting aircraft; but in that respect the 
prospects are now very much brighter. 

Some idea of the expansion already 
achieved may be judged from the fact 
that there are now about twenty times 
the numl)er of officers and seven times 
the number of airmen in the I. A. F. as- 
compared with those at the outbreak of 
the war. This number is going to increase 
considerably when the full expansion to 
ten squadrons has been achieved. 

" The Indian Air Force is entirely 
Indian. There are some British instructors 
at present, but they are merely attached 
temporarily to the I. A. F.” 

AN ATLANTIC RECORD 

A British Airways pilot has set up a 
remarkable record. While ferrying American 
bombers to England be has crossed the 
Atlantic six times in 14 days. 
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i . . TliE OIL INDUSTRY 

Tb7^BQrnfah-SbeIl have brought out an 
attractive / eduoatioual booklet entitled 
“ About Oil ", which gives in simple language 
a fairly complete story of the petroleum 
industry, from the prospecting stage to the 
moment petroleum leaves the refineries for 
the markets of the world. 

It will primarily be of interest to school 
masters and certain post-graduate students, 
but it may also be of some value to the 
whole student world and to the general 
public in this country seeking knowledge and 
information about the oil industry. It is 
an illustrated booklet, which has been 
welcomed by the Director of Public 
Information, Bengal. 

MANUFACTURE OF PARACHUTES 

As a result of a Conference held recently 
at Cawnpore, it has been decided to 
recommend to the Government that a 
Government factory should be built in 
•India for the manufacture of parachutes. It 
is hoped the factory will start working early 
next year. 

Immediate requirements of raw silk will 
be obtained from the Iranian cocoons that 
are in India, part of which is already being 
reeled in Kashmir. Raw silk will be distri¬ 
buted among approved firms in India for the 
manufacture of components. 

BUCKINGHAM AND CARNATIC CO. LTD. 

The report of the Directors of the Buck¬ 
ingham & Carnatic Co., Ltd., Madras, for 
the half-year ending June 80, 1941, states 
that the result of the Company’s working 
for the six months after allowing 
Bs. 4,16,076-8-6 for depreciation is a profit 
Vof Rs. 6,98,161-4-8, which, with un¬ 
appropriated profit of Rs. 1,78,885-1-7 
brought forward from the previous 
accounts, comes to Rs. 8,77.0d6-6-8. The 
""Directors have made the following pay¬ 
ment : Dividend at Rs. 8-12-0 per share 
op the li per cent. Preference shares for 
^ the-**'half-year ended 80th June, 1941, 
absorlJihg Rs. 79,882-8-0. 

ALUMINIUM WIRES 

^ Alnminium can be drawn into a wire of 
one ten thousandth of an inch thickness and 
' wire spun out of only 20 oz. of this metal 
would be* sufficient to encircle the world. 
L it has found a valuable use io eeismio 
rorgspeoting apparatus. 
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,NON-AGRICULTURAL TENANCY BILL 

In order to make better provision 
relating to the law of landlord and 
tenant in respect of certain non-agricnl- 
tnral tenancies in the province, the 
Government of Bengal propose to intro¬ 
duce shortly in the provincial legislature 
a bill fentitled "The Bengal Non agricul¬ 
tural Tenancy Bill, 1941." 

According to the statement of Objects 
and Reasons of the Bill, which is 
published in an extraordinary issue of 
the Calcutta Gazette, Government are of 
the opinion that notwithstanding the 
provisions of the Transfer of Property 
Act, 1882, the non-agricultural tenants, 
who hold lands under a lease for 
residential business, manufacturing or other 
purposes, are in need of better security. 
It is obvious, however, that the degrees 
of protection cannot be the same for all 
classes of tenants and it has been 
considered necessary to make a distinction 
between the various tenancies. 

The Bill has been drafted to provide for 
protective rights and also to confer other 
incidental but necessary rights on ther 
non-agricultural tenants of the different 
classes. 

INDIA’S CATTLE FODDER 

The economic uses of grasses, their 
ecology and how to identify the com¬ 
monest of them are described in a record, 
just published, of the Forest Eesearoh 
Institute j^j^Ued " Some Common Grasses 
of the UnitedI Provinces". In this work 
which is pripaarily intended for Forest 
officers and ^ose who have to do with 
grass, no l^e than 90 grasses are 
dealt with and of these 61 are illustrated. 

Throngh this publication, the farmer, 
cattle-breeder and others may learn which 
of the wild grasses are wholesome for 
stock and which poisonous—knowledge 
which will assist in improving the quality 
and quantity of fodder available for the 
millions of cattle in India. 

INDIA’S TIMBER 

Timber is one of the important key 
supplies needed by Defence Services. 
Timber is used for a hundred different 
pnrposes—packing cases, ammunition boxes, 
jetty piles, telegraph poles, railway sleepers, 
butting, etc, 
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816 LABpPR 

I. L. C. AND INDIA 

The G 0 n n 0 i 1 of State dlsooBsed 
Mr. P. N. Sapru's resolntion regretting 
that neither employers nor Labour Were 
represented Jiy men of their own choice 
at the recent session of the International 
Labour Conference in the United States 
and that the delegation was purey official 
and recommending that it should be 
made olear that in future the principle 
that both labour and employers ebouldPbe 
represented by their own nominees should 
not be departed from. 

Moving his resolution, Mr, Sapru regretted 
that the practice of sending a represen¬ 
tative of the labour movement in India 
to the International Conference which bad 
been followed for nearly 20 years 
had been broken this year. He said 
that under Article 889 of the Peace 
Treaty of 1918, the Government under¬ 
took to send a representative of the 
strongest labour organisation in the 
country to the International Labour 
Conference. He asserted that this year 
the All -India Trade Union Congress 
had actually been called upon to elect a 
delegate, but since the nominee was 
not acceptable to the Government they 
decided to send only official nominees. 

Sir Feroz Eban Noon, replying to the 
debate, said that he was in entire sym¬ 
pathy with the second part of the reso¬ 
lution and he could assure the mover 
that so far as the future w(¥l concerned, 
Government wonM, alway/ fb’low the 
principle they he^ hesn , following all 
these years of sending a representative of 
Labour to the International Conference. 
But he could not accept the first portion 
of the resolution becanse the oiroumB|anoes 
this year were exceptional. ^ 

TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHEME 

Replying to Raja Yuvaraj Dutta Singh’s 
question in the, Central Assembly regarltog 
the Technical Training Sohen^e of the 
Government, Sir Feroz Khan Noon, 
Member for Labour, said that 100 British 
Instructors were being reprnited f|0m the 
United Kingdom of whom 61 ha| already 
liri^ve^. ^ ^ .Seheme began , to #efato in 
Jaanary IHh #nd the t^l cost from 
that date npto'^lhe end of Itaroh 1048 
was estimated rooghly at Rs. 8 orores. 


THE POPULATION OF INDU 
India’s population on March 1, Sll, was 
888,800,000 of whom 47,822f.OOO were 

literates according to census figures 
published recently. The total population' 
increased by 15 per cent, over the last 
census figure of 338,100,000. The rate of 
increase was particularly marked in towns 
with inhabitants of 100,000 and above. The 
number of such towns had appreciably 
increased from 1981. 

The North-West Frontier Province, 
among the major Provinces, recorded the 
largest increase of population, namely, 
25 per cent., while Bengal, which has next 
largest increase, namely, 20 per cent., also 
has the largest number of literates, 
namely, 9,720,000. 

Madras bad the next largest number of 
literates, namely, 6,420,000. The Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands has the smallest number 
of literates, namely, 6,000. Delhi, India’s 
capital and a Chief Commissioner’s Province, 
registers an increase of population of 
44 per cent. 

AVERAGE INCOME IN INDIA 
" While the average income from industries 
in the United Kingdom is Rs. 880 and 
Rs. 488 respectively, in the case of India 
it is Rs. 12 only. What the country wants 
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is increased national income and that can 
he achieved by accelerating the pace of 
industrial expansion," said Sir Viswesvaraya,. 
President. All-India Manufacturers' Confer-! 
enoe, at a reo4{»tion given to him by the 
Maharaebtira hadustrialistB. . ; 



